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«I declare myself a hundred times more indebted to Phrenology than to all the 
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«Wuite I was unacquainted with the facts 
on which it is founded, I scoffed, with many 
others, at the pretensions of the new philosophy 
of mind as promulgated by Dr. Gauu, and now 
known by the term Phrenology. Having been 
disgusted with the uselessness of what I had list- 
ened to in the University of Edinburgh (on mental 
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now conceive to be the truth. During the last 
twenty years, I have lent my humble aid in re- 
sisting a torrent of ridicule and abuse, and have 
lived to see the true philosophy of mind estab- 
lishing itself wherever talent is found capable 
of estimating its immense value.”—Sir G. S. 
Macxkenzig, F.R.S. London, and President of 


science), I became a zealous student of what I Gaapreas = ; ERE, the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 








DO UNTO OTHERS A8 YE WOULD THAT THEY SHOULD DO UNTO YOU. 





| WELLCOME INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY | 





OUR CIRCULAR PROSPECTUS. 


We send the annexed Circular for our friend, the reader, whom we hope will kindly undertake 
to fillit up, and return to us, laden with many names, old and new, familiar and welcome. We 
will cheerfully send any number of Prospectuses, for circulation, to whom, and wherever, our pa- 
trons may suggest. Our object is to place the subject before the whole community, and to induce 
everybody to become readers of the Journaxs. The uriiiry of our publications is conceded by 
all who read them; and the true benefactor is he who puts others in the way to obtain health of 
body and strength of mind, long life and happiness. It is the object of our JourNAxs to promote 
these, the highest interests of society. 

Friends, will you co-operate with us in this good work? You have it in your power to confer a 
special favor upon your neighbor, by inducing him to become a reader of one, or of all our JourRNALS, 
Willyoudoit? If you have faith in the principles we advocate, or positive knowledge of their prac- 
tical value, you may well urge them upon those who are yet uninformed. Many, on being applied at 
first, said No, who, after reading a few numbers, became earnest advocates and ardent co-workers. 

Your letters should be addressed as follows : 
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No. 20F Broadway; 
New! York 


Friends, we leaye the matter of forming clubs, and extending the circulation of the JourNALs, 
in your hands, May we not hear from you soon? Clubs of five, ten, or twenty, at a time, will 
always be thankfully received. Reader, may we hear from you again? 





TO THERE READER: 


Tris PAGE may be used to obtain names of subsertbers. When filled up with names, it may be inclosed in a letter, with the money, and sent by mail to the Publishers, wh 
will enter the names in their books, and send papers as directed. We hope this Crrncunar may be returned with long lists of names—from ten to a hundred. Think of it. A Clu 
of Twenty Journats for a year, for only $10. See full particulars on the other side. Reaper, will you not circulate this sheet among your neighbors, and get up a Club for chi 
new Volumes? We hope soon to hear from you, with a liberal list of names. Now is the time. Please address 


° FOWLER:AND WELLS, 808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: A REPOSITORY O 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engravings. .Monthly, $1 year; 10 copies for $5. 


Name. Post-Office. County. State. Name. Post-Ollice. | County. State. 
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WATERCURE JOURNAL: DEVOTED TO HYDROP 


ATHY, ITS PHILUSOPHY AND PRACTICE: to Physiology and Anatomy, and those Laws which govern Life and Health. Published Monthly. $1 a year; 10 copies, $5. 
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WELLS. 


In order to accommodate “the people” residing in all 
parts of the United States, the publishers will forward, 
by return of the first mail, any book named in the fol- 
lowing list. The postage will be pre-paid at the New York 
office. The price of each work, including postage, is given, 
so that the exact amount may be remitted, Letters con- 
taining orders should be post-paid, and directed as. fol- 
lows: FowLek AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





PHRENOLOGY. 


«(When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physic- 
ally, his road to happiness.is smooth, and society has a strong guaran- 
tee for his good conduct and usefulness.” ~ Hon. T. J, Rusk. 


“Tf look upon Phrenology as the guide to philosophy and the hand- 
maid of Christianity. Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a 
public benefactor.” Horace MANN, 


Compr’s Lxecrures on PHRENOLOGY. 


Including its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Illustrated, $1 25. 


Cuarr for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


‘Constitution or Man, considered in 


relation to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition. - [lustrated- with 
twenty engravings. A great work. Price $7 cents. 


Derence or Parenotoey, with Argu- 
ments and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good 
work for young Phrenologists. “Price 87 cents. 


Epvcation: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise ; direction of the 
faculties; motives to action; education of the sexes; 
duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 


Marrracr; its History and Philoso- 


~hy. With a Phrenological Exposition of the Functions 
.or Happy Marriar 2s, By-L..N. Fowler. 62 cents. 


Morat Putosopry; or, the Duties of 
Man Considered in His Individual, Domestic, and Social 
Capacities (from the third and latest Edinburgh edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarged by the author). By 
George Combe, author of “The Constitution of Man,” 
This work is profound, yet treated with the simplicity 
and familiarity of ordinary conversation, and thus 
adapted to persons of common sense however limited 
in education and culture. 


Menrar Scrence, Lectures on, accord- 


ing to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


Purenotoay Proven, InLustRaAtepD, AND 


Appiiep. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a con- 
.cise Elementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 
illustrative engravings. A standard work on the science, 
eminently practical in its teaching, and adapted to the 
general reader and the professional studeni. $1 25. 


PurenotocicaAL JouRNAL, AMERICAN 
Montuty. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, $1. 


Puren OLOGY AND THE SorIPpTURES. By 
Rey. John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between 
the teachings of Christ and hisApostles, and the science 
of Phrenology as now taught. Price 12 cents, : 

PurrenotogicaL Guipr. Designed for 
the Use of Students of their own Characters. With 
numerous engravings. Price 15 cents. Nee 

PHRENOLOGICAL AND PHysioLOGIcAL 

_ Atmanac. With numerous Engravings. 6 cents. 


SymsorioAL Heap anp PaHrENOLOGICAL 
Cart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cents. 


Pureno.ocicaL Sprecutens for Societies 


and Private Cabinets. 40 casts, nett, $26. 


Tue PurenotogicaAL Busr: designed 


especially for learners, showing the exact location of | 


all the Organs of the Brain fully developed. Price, in- 
eluding box for packing, only $1 25. [Not mailable.] 


Works or Gari, Spurzaem, Come, 


and others, together with all works on Phrenology. 
Agents supplied at wholesale, by FowLur AND WELLS. 
When single copies are wanted, the amount in postage 
stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be inclosed in a 
letter, and sent to the publishers, who will forward the 
books by return of the first mail. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


“ The future of civilization must depend upon thé union of a soUND 
MIND WITH A SOUND Bopy. As a nation, we Americans are in dan- 
ger of ruin from neglect of the body.’ Rev. SAMUEL Osaoon, 


Axconoric Conrroversy. A Review 
of the Westminster Review on the Physiological Errors 
of Teetotalism. By Dr. Trall. Price 30 cents. 

ANATOMICAL AND  PuystoLocicar 


Puares. These plates were arranged expressly for Lec- 
turers on Health, Physiology, ete. They are six in num- 

_ ber, representing the normal position and life-size of all 
the internal viscera, magnified illustra‘ions of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the principal nerves, 
arteries, veins, muscles, ete. For popular instruction, 
for families, schools, and for professional reference, they 
will be found far superior to anything of the kind here- 
tofore published, as they are more complete and perfect 
in artistic design and finish. Price for the set, fully 
colored, backed and mounted on rollers, $12 00. . Not 
mailable, 


ALcoHoL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF 
Man. Illustrated. By Prof. Youmans. Price 80 cents. 


Comsn’s Puysroroay, applied to the 
Improvement of Menta! and Physica! Education. New 
edition, with illustrations. Price ST cents. 


Fruits AND FARINACEA THE PROPER 
Foop or Man. With notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. $1 00. 


Foop anp Drier. Containing an An- 


alysis of every kind of Food and Drink. ~ By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 26. 


Famity Dentist; a Popular Treatise 
on the Teeth. By D. C. Warner, M.D. S7 cents. 


Herepirrary Descent: its Laws and 


Facts applied to Human Improvement. New edition, 
- Iustrated. By O.8. Fowler. Price 87 cents, 


Inranoy; or, the Physiological and 


Moral Management of Children. Illustrated. By Dr. 
Combe. An iimportant work. Price 87 cents. 


Movement-Curr. Embracing the His- 
tory and Philosophy of this System of Medical Treat- 
ment. Fully Illustrated: By Geo. H. Taylor. $1 25. 

Narurat Laws. or Man, physiologic- 

ally considered. By Dr. Spurzheim. A work of great 

merit. Price enly 30 cents. : 


PurystoLogy or Dierstion. The Prin- 
ciples of Dietetics. Tllustrated with Engravings. By 
Andrew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Puinosopuy or Sacrep Hisrory, con- 


sidered in Relation to Human Aliment and the Wines of 
Scripture. By Sylvester Graham. Price $2 00. 
With 


Soprr AND Temperate Lire. 
Notes, Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 years. Read this book. . Price 80 cents. 


Tue CompLtete Grunastum. <A Pro- 


fusely illustrated work. Being the application of Gym- 
nastic, Calisthenie, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises 
to the Development of Body and Mind, and the Cure of 
Disease. By R. TT. Trall, M.D. Price $1 25. 





Terry; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Deeay. ull of 
lliastrative Engraviugs. Price 10 conis. 

Tar Sormncr: or Human Lire. By 
Sylvester Graham, M.D. With a Portrait and Biograph- 
ical Sketch of the Author. Price 32 

Tea And Correr; their Physical, Inte!- 
lectual, and Moral Effects. By Alcott. Price 15 cents 


Vrarraste Drier, as sanctioned by 
Medical Men and Experience in all ages; also a system 
of Vegetable Cookery. Price 87 cents. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 
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How to po Goop AND GET Par For Ir. 


—Take an Agency for our Publication. The terms are 
such, there can be 20 possibility of loss. Evnry FAMILY 
will be glad to obtain some of them. For particulars, 
address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

: 808 Broadway, New York. 


How to Ger a Patrent.—TnyeE 


most popular synopsis of patent law ever published—sent 
on receipt of a single letter postage stamp—by FOWLER 
AND WELLS, Soutorrors or Patents, 808 Broadway, 
New York. 

















HOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


These works will be found eminently useful to YOUNG MEN and 
YOUNG WOMEN, They may therein find such instruction in regard 
to SELF-IMPROVEMENT, moral, futellectual, and physical develop- 
ment, us can newhere else be found, 


Sreutr-CuLturE AND 


CuAracter, including the Management of Youth ; show~ 
ing how to train the disposition, and develop those facul- 
‘ties, and improve the mind. By O.8. Fowler. 87 cents, 


Memory anp InretitEoruAL ImpROovE- 


MENT, applied to Self-Education and Juvenile Instruction. 
By 0.8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Puysiotogy, Annes AND MentAt, 


applied to the preservation and restoration of health of 
body and mind. With twenty-six engravings on wood. 
By 0. 8. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
This work should be read by every one who would secure 
a “sound mind in a healthy body.” 


Horrs anp Hers ror THE YOUNG OF 


BoTH Srxes, to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultiva- 
tion of Intellect, Social Affeétion, Courtship, and Mar- 
riage. By Rey. G.8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


Ways or Lire; ‘or, the Right Way 
and the Wrong- Way. A first-rate “book for all young 
people. By*RKey. G. 8. Weaver. Price 50 cents. 


Tue Inttsrratep Setr-Instructor nv 


PHRENOLOGY AND PrystoLocy; with 100 engravings and 
a Chart. All students ef the science read it. 80 cents, 


Movement-Core: Embracing the His- 
tory and Philosophy of this System of Medical Treat- 
ment, fully illustrated. By Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. 

Pamiurar Lisssons ON PHRENOLOGY AND 
Puysiotocy. Beautifully Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


Arms anp Arps ror Girts AND Yours 
Women. By Rey. G.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


How to Wrire; A Pocket Manual of 


Composition and Letter-Writing. Invaluable to the 
young. Price 30 cents; in Muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Tarx; A Pocket Manual of 


Conversation and Debate, with more than Five Hundred 
Common Mistakes Corrected. 80 cts. ; in Muslin, 50 cfa, 


How tro Benave; A Pocket Manual 
’ 


of Republican Etiquette, and Guide to Correct Personal 
Habits, with Rules for Debating Societies and Deliber- 
ative Assemblies. Price 80 cenis; in Muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Do Business; A Pocket Man- 
ual of Practical Affuirs, and a Guide to Success in Life, 
with a Collection of Legal and Commercial Forms. 
Suitable for all. Price 80 cents; in Muslin, 50 cents. 


EpucationAL Hanp-Booxs for Home 


Improvement: ‘“ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” 
“ How to Behave,” and “* How to do Business.” In one 
“volume. Price $1 50. 


Epucation CoMPLeETE. Embracing 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Culture and Memory. 
In one vol.. By O.8. Fowler. Price $2 00, 


————3 > 


Z ee >) Bs. 
IPHONOGRAPHY. 

Hon. Thomas H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim report 
of one of his masterly speeches, thken by a little boy, “‘ Had PHonoe- 
RAPHY been known forty years ago, it would have saved me twenty years 
of hard labor. 

AmerioAN Manvat or Puonoeraruy. 


Being a Complete Guide to the Acquisition of Pitman’s 
Phonetic Shorthand. Price 50 cents. 


Tur Pronocraruic Tracuer; being an 


Inductive Exposition of ~honography, intended as a 
school-book, and to afford complete and thorough in- 
struction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher. By Webster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 


Tue Reporter’s Manvau. A complete 


Exposition ofthe Reporting Style of Phonography. With 
illustrative exercises. By Graham. Price 50 cents. 


All works on Phonography furnished to order. 


Tur Manvat or Puonocraruy, by 
Benn Pitman. The most popular instruction book in 
Phonography yet published. Price 60 cents. 4 

Reporter’s Companton, by Benn Pit- 
man. Designed for those students who have already 
acquired a knowledge of the the corresponding style of 
Phonography. Price $1. 


PERFECTION OF 


— 


These works may be ordered in large or small qnanti- 
ties. They may be sent by express, or as freight, by rail- 
road, steamships, sailing-vessels, by stage or canal, to any 
city, town, or village in the United States. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York 
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W ATER-CURE. 
“By wo other way can men approach nearer to the gods than by 
conferring health on men.” CICERO, 


— 





‘(iF THE PEOPLE can be thoroughly indoctrinated im the general 
Principles of Hyproparuy, and make themselves thoroughly acquaiut- 
ed with the Laws or Lirk ann Heabrn, they wiil weil-nigh enmuei- 


Du. TRALL, 
Accipents AND Emercrncres. By 
Alfred Smee. Illustrated. Price 15 cents. 
Coox Boor, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price 87 cents. 


pate themselves from all need of doctors of any sort,” 


Consumption; its Prevention and Cure 


4 the Water Treatment, with directions. Wlustrated. 

y Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents ; muslin, ST cents. 

Cimpren; their Diseases and Hydro- 
pathic Management. By Dr. Shew. Price $1 25. 


CroLera ; its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated by 
Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 


Domestic Practice or Hyproparuy, 


with fifteen engraved illustrations of important subjects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. $1 50. 


Famity®Puysicran, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for home 
practice. Profusely Illustrated. Price, muslin, $2 50. 


Tue Hypropatuic Encyciorepia; A 


Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. An il- 
lustrated work. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Two large vols., 
with a copious index, substantially bound in library 
style, with nearly one thousand pages. Price $3. 


Hyproparuy, or the Water-Cure ; its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, with an 
Account of the Latest Methods adopted by Priessnitz. 
By Joel Shew, M.D. Price $1 25. 


Intropvuction to tHe Warer-Curs, 
With an Exposition of the Human Constitution. 15 cts. 


Puitosopuy or THE Warter-Curzr. A 


Development of the True Principles of Health and Lon- 
gevity. Illustrated with the Confessions and Observa- 
tions of Sir Edward L. Bulwer. Price 30 cents. 

Con- 


Pracrice or toe Warer-Core. 


taining the various processes used in the Water Treat- 
ment in all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents. 


Resutts or Hyproraruy; treating of 
Constipation and Indigestion. By Dr. Johnson. $7 cts, 


Tae Swomer’s Guipr. Giving the 


History of Swimming, with special instruction to Learn- 
ers. Illustrated. Every boy should have it. 12 cents. 


Warer-Cure Lrrary. Embracing 
the most popular works on the subject, in seven large 
12mo volumes. 
Every family should have a copy. Price #7. 


Warer-Curr ix Curonic Drsnases. 


An Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination 
of various Chronic Diseases, By Dr. J.M. Gully. $150 


Warter AnD VeGETABLE Dret in Scrof- 


ula, Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr. 
Lamb. A Scientific Work. Price 87 cents. 


Warer-Curs Manvat. A Popular 
Work on Hydropathy. ‘Yith familiar Directions. By 
Dr.Shew. LKvery famil: should have it. Price 87 cents. 


Warer-Cure In Every Known Drs- 
EAsE. By J. H. Raussc. Translated from the German 
by OC. H. Meeker. Paper, 62 cents; muslin, $7 cents. 


Watrer-Curt JourNAL AND GUIDE TO 


Hrattu. Devoted to Hydropathy ard Medical Reform. 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 1 
The 


Warer-Curp ror tHe Mirrion. 


Processes of Water-Curg explained and popular errors 
exposed. 20 cents. 


Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York 
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Eprov ‘pnr.—— Young men m 
every neigh » od may have healthful, pleasant, and 
{ profitable ermy}oyment by engaging in the sale of our new 
and yaluab! >ooks, and canvassing for our popular family 
journals. Our new reformatory books should be placed 
Within the reach of every family in the land. Thousands 
of naps might be sold where they have never yet been 
introdueed, A few dollars—say #15 or +20—is enough to 
commence with. Young men and women, teachers, cler- 
gymen, traveling agents, a// may engage in this good 
cause, with profit to thernselves and great good to others. 
Our journals are everywhere popalar, and canyassers will 
find them well adapted to the wants of the people every- 
Where. For terms und particulars, address 8 
FOWLER AND WELLS; 3:8 Broadway, New York: 
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By Americxa and European authors, * 


— 








MESMERISM. 


Pumosopuy or Exnecrrican Psycnor- 


ocy. A Course of Twelve Lectures. By Rev. John B. 
Dods. With Portrait of the Author. Price 87 cents, 


Fascination; or, the Philosophy of 


Charming. (Magnetism.) Hlustrating the Principles of 
Life in Connection with Spirit and Matter. Illustrated. 
By Dr. J.B. Newman. Price 87 cents. 


Lisrary or Mesmerism anp PsycHot- 
oGy, containing the best writings on the subject. With 
suitable illustrative engravings. In twovohmes of about 
900 pages. Price $3. 

Macrocosm; or, the Universe With- 
out; both in the World of Sense and the World of Soul. 
By William Fishbough. Price $1 00. 

Pumosorny or Mrsmerism AND Cratr- 
voyance. Six Lectures, with Instruction. 30 cents. 


Psycuoroay; or, the Science of the 
Soul. With Engravings of the Brain and Nervous Sys- 
tem. By Joseph Haddock, M.D. Price 30 cents. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Books to quicken the intelligence of youth, delight age, decorate 
prosperity, shelter and solace us in adversity, bring enjoyment at home, 
befriend ns out of doors, pass the night with us, travel with us, go into 
the country with us.’’ CicERO. 


Hints toward Rerorms, in Lectures, 


Addresses, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 
Enlarged, with the Crystal Palace and its Lessons. $1 25, 


TempERANCE Rerormation—its History 
from the Organization of the first Temperance Society to 
the adoption: of the Liquor Law of Maine. $1 2. — 

Derta’s Docrors; or, a Glance behind 
the Scenes. By Ifannah G. Creamer. Price $1. 


Demanps or tHE AGE on COLLEGES. 


A Speech delivered by Hon. Horace Mann, President of 
Antioch College. With an Address to the Students on 
College Honor. Price 25 cents. 


Epucationan Hanp-Booxs ror Home 
Improvement: “How to Write,”.“ How to Talk,” 
“ How to Behave,” and “ How to do Business.” In one 
volume. Price #1 50. 

A Home ror Ati; or, a New, Cheap, 
Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. With Ap- 
propriate Plans and Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 

Kanzas Recion; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 


sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents of 
Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents. 


Human Riauts, and THEIR PoLrricaAL 


GuArRantIES; Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Huribut. Notes by George Combe. Price 87 ets. 


TIsororraniry Trrumesant. The Exist- 
ence ofa God. By the Rev. J.B. Dods, Price 87 cents. 


Love anp Parentrace; applied to the 
Improvement of Offspring. Including important direc- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, con- 
cerning the strongest ties and most momentous relations 
of Life. By O. 8. Fowler. Price 80 cents. 

Marrimony; or, Phrenology and Phys- 
iology applied to the Selection of Congenial Companions 
for Life. Including directions to the married for living 
together affectionately and happily. Price 80 cents, 


Tue Housr: a Manual of Rural Ar- 


chitecture; or, How to Build Dwellings, Barns, and 
Out-Houses Generally. Price 50 cents. 
THe Garpen: a Manual of Practical 


Horticulture; or, How to Cultivate Vegetables, Fruits, 
and Flowers. Price 50 cents. 


Tut Farm: a Manual of Practical 


Agriculture ; or, How to Cultivate all the Field Crops, 
with a most valuable Essay on Farm Management. 
Price 50 cents. 


Domestic. Anrmats: a Manual of 


Cattle, eho and Horse Husbandry ; or, How to Breed, 
Rear, and Manage the Tenants of the Barn-yard. 
Price 50 cents. 


Rourat Manvars. Comprising “The 
House,” ‘* The Farm,” “ The Garden,” and “ Domestic 
Animals.” In one large volume. Price $1 50. 


PuysicAL Prrrecrion; or, the Phi- 
losophy of Human Beauty. Llustrated. Price $1. 


Frorr Currure ror tur Mion; or, 
Hand-Book for the Cultivation and Management of 
Fruit Trees Illustrated with ninety Engravings. By 
Thomas Gregg. Trice 50 cents. 
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Sa an aoa 


Lecrurres on Vartous Suxseors. By 


Hon. Horace Mann. In one yol., 650 pages, with a fine 
steel Portrait of the Author. Price $1 50, 


Tuovenuts on Domestic Lirr ; or, Mar- 


riage Vindicated and Free Love Exposed. With Valu- 
able Suggestions to both Sexes. By Nelson Sizer. 
Price 15 cents. 


Tar Riexr Worp in THE Rieut Pace; 
A Pocket Dictionary of Synonyms, Technical Terms 
Abbreviations, Foreign Phras¢s, ete., with a Chapter on 
Punctuation and Proof Reading. This is an indispens- 
able companion for every writer and speaker who would 
say exactly what he means, #nd neither more nor_less, 
aud say it in the best way. Price 50 cents. 

How to Live: Savine AnD WASTING 3 


or, Domestic Economy Tilustrated by the Life of Two 
Families of Opposite Charactvr, Habits, and Practices, 
in a pleasant tale of reu] life, full of uselul lessons. By 
Solon Robinson. Price 75 cents.) 

Power or Kinpness; inculcating the 
Christian Principles of Love over Physical Force. 30 cts. 


CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO PuystoLoey, 
AGRICULTURE, AND Commercn. By Prof. Liebig. 20 cts. 


A careful reading of the books above-named would be 
of inestimable value to every individual. Let them be 
found in the possession of every family- 


gee 


These works may be ordered’in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by express, or as freigbt, by rail- 
road, steamships, sailing-vessels, by stage or canal, to any 
city, town, or village in the United States, the Canadas, to 
Europe, or any place on the globe. 

Checks or drafts for Jarge amounts on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston always preferred. We will pay the 
cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted, the amount in postage 
stamps, small change, or bank notes may be inclosed in a 
letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward the 
books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as follows: 
Fowirr anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





AMERICAN AND ForEIGN PATENT 


Aerncy.—We transact all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European states. We invite the especial attention of 
inventors and others who may be interested to our facili- 
ties for obtaining Patents in Foreign countries. Among 
the advantages we present are— 

Finsr.— The Specifications and Drawings are prepared 
at this office, where we have eyery opportunity to corre- 
spond with the inventor, and thus learn fully his views and 
aims in reference to his invention. By this means his in- 
tentions and wishes are better set forth and carried out 
than they could be were the Specification and Drawings 
prepared abroad. 

SEconp.— We are not confined to the services of a single 
Foreign Agent, but have competent agents mm various parts 
of Europe, contiguous to, and doing business directly with, 
the different Patent offices at which it may be desirable to 
obtain patents, 

Tuirp.—Our agents are men of ability and experience 
in their profession, none being employed by us but solicit- 
ors of the highest reputation. 

Fourtu.—By a new and peculiar process, known only 
to ourselves, we are enabled to prepare Drawings upon 
Parchment that are at once effective, neat, and durable. 

Inventors too often lose sight of the importance of ob- 
taining Letters Patent from Foreign Countries, not being 
aware of the fact that European patents for original Ameri- 
ean inventions often prove far more profitable to the pat- 
entee than those granted in our own country. 

Patent Agents who have not made their arrangements in 
foreign countries wHl do well to transact their business 
through our office, as our facilities are, in some respects, 
unequaled by any house in the United States. 

The business of this office is strictly confidential. No 
charges are made for examinations of new inventions 3 in- 


-ventors may consult us as to the novelty and patentability 


of their improvements, and receive our report, by describ- 
ing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to pre-pay 
the return. letter. Communications by letter in reference 
to Inventions or Patent Law promptly attended to. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3u8 Broadway, New York. 


Syrrvcrs.— We keep constantl 


for sale, at wholesale or retail, an assortment of the best 
syringes, embracing a variety of styles, at different prices, 
The practical value of these instruments is becoming un- 
derstood, and no family who have proper regard for health 
will be without one. We furnish with each instrument an 
ItLusTRATED Manvat of instructions, prepared by Dr. 
TRALL, giving complete directions for its use. 

The prices of the best syringes, sent by mail, postage 
pre-paid, are from $2 00 to $4 00. . Address FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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JOURNAL: 


LUPE Steet So 


The only publication in the world devoted chiefly to the 
science of human nature mentally and physically, appeals 


confidently to the lovers of progress and of mankind to_ 


continue that support which has hitherto given it so wide 
afield of influence and so vast a The 
combination of Lire In.tusrrarep with the Jounnar 


power for good. 


imparts several 


NEW 4ND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 


will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Prreholozists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the gs a9 interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amp'y 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, ** A sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands, 


MECHANICS, 


As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited CuBrayings 


EDUCATION 

will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culiure, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tum Youne, also, will find the 
JouRNAL a friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
~make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 


embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, ete., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 


in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JOURNAL, ought to insure us at least, 


FIFTY THOUSAND 


_ subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not bave 


them? A little effort by each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 


all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the PorENoLoGicaL JouRNAL. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, Monthly, One Year.................. 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired....... 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitied 
to an extra copy gratis. 


Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
* 808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular, 





Sent pre -paid by the feat mat’, to any Post-Office in the 
United States or Canada. 
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family, because ; \ 


It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art. 


It adyoestes the only possible basis for the enduring 
~“prosperit y and improvement of the Haman Race. 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true science of Human Life.- 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 
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Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 
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Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 


The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be summed up in three words: 


tay- Preserve Your Hearn. 


To iGret=Bigh / cient. des vac Preserve Your Heanru. 
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formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 
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In it the true nature of disease is fally and rationally 
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subjects connected with Dict, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
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known diseases pointed out. 
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If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 


If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs,. 
Read the Water-Care Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, : 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

But while the Warer-Curn Journa is intended to 
treat principally of disease; its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with hsueh miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 
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GUISEPPEH GARIBALDI. 





HIs CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


- In the portrait of Garibaldi we see a remark- 
ably fine temperament, which gives intensity to the 
intellect and great purity and elevation to the feel- 
ings. The forehead is prominent, high, and re- 
markably full about the eyes, and from the root 
of the nose up through its center, evincing very 
great practical talent, memory, and readiness of 
- mind. 

The top head is high, particularly at Benevo- 
lence, showing superior kindness and moral eleva- 
tion ; while, as it will be seen, his head is nar- 
row and flattened at the sides, indicating frank- 
ness, unselfishness in pecuniary matters, and a 
lack of cruelty. By the shape of his head, we in- 
fer that Self-Esteem, Firmness, and the social or- 
gans are large, giving dignity, unconquerable 
perseverance, and deep-toned and constant affec- 
tions. 

Garibaldi, if ever man did, deserves the love 
and remembrance of all free minds. A devoted 
patriot from his youth, his career has been illus- 
trated by the most heroic achievements in behalf 
of the common liberties of our race. He was born 
July 4, 1806, about fifty-four years ago, at Nice, 
in Italy, a small but not undistinguished city, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, where his father 
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own father. But 
his love of learning 
never deserted him, 
and one of his chief 
delights in early 
years was to read 
the history of his 
country, which fill- 
ed him with an am- 
bition to rival the 
deeds of the great 
men of Roman an- 
tiquity. He dis- 
covered what his 
dear Italy had been 
in the days of her 
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GUISEPPE GARIBALDI, THE LIBERATOR OF ITALY. 







of her debasement 
.and degradation ; 
and among the ar- 
dent aspirations of 
his young, gener- 
ous heart was her 
rescue from the 
horrid crew of 
priests and soldiers 
who had leveled her 
to the dust. It is 
easy for any noble 
mind to conceive 
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followed the occupation of a mariner. He was 
by that parent early indoctrinated into the mys- 
teries of sea craft, and taught to disregard its 
dangers ; but to his mother, an excellent woman 
whom he always recalls with the most tender feel- 
ings, he was indebted for his kindness, gentleness, 
and love of humanity. Both, however, were 
friends of liberty, and taught him to worship the 
free spirit of his ancestors. 
After acquiring with avidity the rudiments 
of education, and especially the fundamental 
principles of mathematics and natural science, 
he became a sailor under the direction of his 


what the feelings of 
an Italian must be when he contrasts the ancient 
renown of his nation with her present condition, 
and with what burning impatience he must long 
for the opportunity to strike a blow against her 
oppressors. 

The opportunity to embark in her cause was 
not, however, soon given to Garibaldi, and he fol- 
lowed his profession with diligence, making fre- 
quent and often perilous voyages to the several 
parts of Italy, the Levant, and the Black Sea. 
These not only made him acquainted with the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of the sea, but developed his 
benevolent affections in the numerous cases of the 
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shipwreek of others, in which he was called to give 
relief. He was distinguished even then for hardi- 
hood and bravery, but much more for his gener- 
osity and noble daring. On one occasion he res- 
cued a company of several persons from instant 
death, at the imminent hazard of his own life, 
while at all times he manifested a warm sympa- 
thy toward the oppressed and the defenseless. 

It was during one of these voyages that he first 
went to Rome, and there, amid the monuments 
of her former splendor and greatness, and the many 
evidences of her existing poverty and distress, he 
conceived the hope of her resurrection. When told 
that a society of young Italians was already in 
being, who bad devoted their lives to the glorious 
work, the discovery filled him with unspeakable 
joy. Columbus, he says, could not have been 
so happy when the new world first rose upon his 
vision. He, of course, eagerly enrolied himself 
among their number, and when the uprising of 
1834 took place, he became a prominent actor in 
the eventful scenes. 

But the movement proved disastrous in its re- 
sults, and Garibaldi among others was condemned 
to death. Making his escape in disguise from 
Genoa, he navigated the Mediterranean for some 
time alone, and finally succeeded in reaching the 
coast of France, whence be tock passage in a 
friendly vessel to Brazil. His original intention 
was then to engage in trade, but finding on his ar- 
rival that the patriots of La Plata were in arms, 
he engaged in their service as a naval officer, and 
was soon mingled with their publie¢ affairs. 
deeds of valor, and the dangerous encounters 
which he had with the enemy, secured him the 
lasting gratitude of his companions in arms. No 
man who ever fougnt on the coast is said to have 
performed more wonders of naval skill and cour- 
age than this Italian volunteer. 

lt was there that he married his wife, whose 
name and history have become so intimately 
blended with his own. She was a native of the 
province of St. Catherine’s, in Brazil, of excellent 
family, and during the many years that he bat- 
tled for the Republic of Rio Grande, she accom- 
panied him in most of his expeditions, sharing 
the exposure and vicissitudes with the utmost 
intrepidity, and yet readering his domestic life 
serene and cheerful by her gentleness and warmth 
of affection. In his encampments in the dense 
South American forests, where the enemy Jurked 
on every side, she joined in the march and the 


bivouac, and in his most daring adventures also’ 


upon the high seas, she was his friend and com- 
panion. All who knew her, as well as her hus- 
band, still speak of her as a woman of heroic 
character, full of resource, activity, and skill, 
but no less tender and feminine than she was 
noble. Her subsequent unhappy end confirms 
while it lends a melancholy interest to these par- 
ticulars. 

The outbreak of political troubles in Italy, in 
1848, seemed like a call of Providence to Gari- 
baldi, summoning him to return to his native 
land, He arrived at Rome in time to anticipate 
Mazzini, Avezzani, and others, in their earlier 
efforts to organize the Republic. His known abil- 
ity pointing him out as one of the men best fitted 
to conduct the military defense of the nation in 
case of attack, he was appointed a general of a 
body known as the Legion, which was composed 
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of the most gallant and accomplished corps of 
young italy. Nor was it a long time before his 
and their services were required. France—to her 
lasting shame be it said—had joined the imperial 
despot of Austria, and the infamous Bomba of Na- 
ples. in a plot against the nascent liberties of the 
peninsula, and in favor of the restoration of the 
impotent and fugitive old traitor, the Pope. Their 
armies were narrowing with a slow but certain 
coutraction, like the coiling of some huge snake, 
around the walls of the Eternal City. But the 
undaunted Romans, detecting their purposes under 
the treacherous disguise they had assumed, were 
fully prepared for the event. Their numbers were 
few, but their spirit was high and strong. When 
the question was put to them, whether they were 
ready to defend their homes, they shouted with 
one accord that they would die in the last ditch. 
Scon, therefore, the war commenced. 

The incidents of it we can not recount here, nor 
haye we space to speak of the prominent part 
taken in it throughout by the subject of this 
sketch. A volume would hardly suffice us to tell 
the whole history of these memorable days. They 
were worthy of the place and the occasion, and 
proved to all the world that years of tyranny and 
degradation have not yet quenched the old fires of 
the Italian soul. Garibaldi’s invincible legions 
rivaled the fiery energy of these ancient warriors 
who bad carried the victorious eagles to the ends 
of the globe. Whenever an obstinate defense was 
to be made, they were called to make it, and 
whenever an important point was to be conquered, 
they marched to the conquest. Time and again, 
during the siege of Rome, they sallied beyond the 
city walls to attack the besiegers in their intrench- 
ments; at the villa Pamphili, where the whole 
day was spent in furious combat with the French, 
ofien bayonet in hand, they drove the assailant 
from his post; at Palestrina, they put to route 
three times their number of men, with a fearful 
loss of the enemy’s life; and at Velletri, they 
overwhelmed the flower of the Neapolitan army, 
commanded by the King in person. After the 
walls were entered, they sustained the shock of 
assault, day after day, with cool perseverance and 
unmoving strength, and at last, when the rest of 
the sorrowful city was compelled to surrender, 
Garibaldi and his noble-spirited young soldiers 
refused to lay down their arms. It was useless 
for them, they said, to protract the contest with 
three powerful and disciplined nations, but they 
would not yield. They resolved, then, to force 
their way to a safe place of refuge. Their leader’s 
speech on that occasion would have done no dis- 
honor to Brutus or the Gracchi. ‘Soldiers ?” he 
said, ‘in recompense of the love you may show 
your country, I offer you hunger, thirst, cold, war, 
and death—who aécepts the terms let him follow 
me!” The glorious fellows followed him to aman. 

No retreat on record was more full of peril and 
more resolutely conducted than this of Garibaldi 
and his friends, through the hostile hosts of occu- 
pied Italy. Their object in quitting Rome was to 
reach Venice in time to assist her against the bom- 
bardment of the Austrians. It was a desperate 
attempt, but it was also the only course left. They 
first marched westward, and then north toward 
Todi, where they were joined by Col. Forbes, At 
Orvieto they drew up to give the French battle, 
which the latter declined, preferring to hang upon 
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their rear, to cut off their forces in detachments. 
Arezzo, their next point, was in full possession of 
the Austrian troops, but the people secretly sent 
them supplies. Hence they turned toward Cister- 
na, in the Pope’s dominions, and next Saint Ange- 
lo, in Vado. All the way they were harassed by 
the Austrians; in crossing the Appenrines they 
had the most desperate encounters, and it was not 
until they reached Borgo, near San Marino, ten 
thousand Austrians closing about them, that it 
was found expedient to disband, and to allow each 
one to seek shelter for himself. Even then, large 
numbers still clung to Garibaldi, among them 
Hugo Bassi—who was so inhumanly murdered by 
the priests at Bologna—Ciccerovchio, the Roman 
tribune, with his two sons—one of them scarcely 
fifteen years of age—and the lovely Senora Anna, 
Garibaldi’s wife, who though far advanced in 
motherhood and otherwise ill, had partaken in 
every hardship of the retreat, refusing to be sep- 
arated from her husband, and sometimes riding 
about the little army to encourage the weary with 
words of animation and cheer. ; 

From San Marino they set forth at night, not a 
word being spoken, eluded discovery, and soon 
after reached Cesanatico, where they seized thir- 
teen vessels to convey them to Venice. But their 
little fleet was scattered in the darkness. Some 
of them were never heard of more, and only a 
few, driven away by the blockading squadron, 
succeeded in reaching land near the mouth of the 
Po. There the Senora died, overcome with ex- 
haustion and fatigue. ribaldi, almost alone, 
but how no one knows, made his way to Genoa, 
and thence to the United States. 

He would have been received in this country 
with public demonstrations, but he modestly de- 
clined the honor. In order to recruit his health 
he returned to Staten Island, where he dwelt in 
perfect security, earning by the labor of his hands 
his own support. It was there that the writer of 
this saw him first. A nobler-looking man was 
never made. He was about the medium height, 
and finely proportioned. His face was sad in its 
expression, but full of intelligence, truth, and 
kindness, There was an integrity marked in every 
feature which must have won confidence at once; 
yet he was not stern nor somber, but animated, 
almost playful and enthusiastic. His remarks on 
the condition of Kurope showed that he was ac- 
customed to look sharply into events, to weigh 
their nature and bearing, and to act only on a 
rigid understanding of facts. He was nota pa- 
triot from the imagination, but through the mind 
and heart. 

Garibaldi, after he left Staten Island, went to 
California on business, and engaged in the mer- 
cantile marine service of the Pacific. 

Some incidents relative to the retirement of 
Garibaldi from the army to private life on his is]- 
and farm at Caprera, are narrated by a corre- 
spondent of one of our American journals, and 
they seem to illustrate the eminent character and 
exalted love borne him by the King and people of 
Italy. 

‘The political men who surround the King 
evince the necessity of feeling their own way, 
and to guess what might give pleasure to Gari- 
baldi. * What would he have? said one of them 
toone. ‘ Garibaldi’s character, on account of his 


immense virtues, of his heroic self-denial, is a 
very difficult one to deal with. One does not 
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know how to lay hold of him. What could we 
offer him? The rank of marshal? He will not 
accept it, out of regard for Cialdini. The great 
cordon of the Annunziata? He would answer he 
wears no orders. The title of Prince of Calata- 
fimi? He would say his name is Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, and he is quite right if he objects to change 
his name. A pension to Garibaldi? It would 
only offend him. An estate? He would say 
Caprera is all he wants.’ ” 

The recent career of Garibaldi, as the libera- 
tor of Southern Italy, is familiar to all readers. 
The enthusiasm of his countrymen when under 
his leadership, regarding him as they did in the 
light of a hero not only, but as one inspired to 
be their liberator, and Protected by Providence 
against defeat as well as against death, shows the 
mighty influence which he was able to wield over 
individuals and masses of men, through the power- 
ful magnetic force of that singleness of purpose 
and patriotic fervor which has always distin- 
guished him; and having liberated Sicily, car- 
ried victory to the very threshold of Rome, and 
brought about the annexation of Southern Italy 
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to the Kingdom of Sardinia by the voluntary 
votes of the people. he resigned his command 
into the hands of King Victor Emanuel and re- 
tired to his farm. Like Washington, he did his 


_ duty; and having freed his people, voluntarily 


retired to the level of a private citizen; and 
though it was only his duty, it excites the sur- 
prise of the world, because most men under such 
circumstances allow their selfishness to govern 
them. No crown could give luster to the brow of 
Garibaldi; no position could elevate him in the 
estimation of all who love liberty. 
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PHARENOLOGY VINDICATED* 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM, 











BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 





Tue charges of materialism and fatalism, 
though, when strictly scrutinized and fully un- 
derstood, among the most groundless and friyo- 


- lous in their nature that have been preferred 


against Phrenology, are, notwithstanding, the 
most pernicious in their effects, and have consti- 
tuted the most stubborn and obstructive barriers 
to the dissemination of its truths. The reason ig 
plain. They are addressed to the feelings which 
are blind and credulous, instead of the intellect, 
which, being the mental eye, can see and ex- 
amine, doubt and determine. [ence they have 
excited the fears and awakened and alarmed the 
prejudices of the community, and called into the 
conflict an honest conscience (the conscience of the 
public) without the lights by which it should be 
guided, 

Nor, to the minds of a vast majority of those 
whose ears they reach, are the charges referred 
to destitute of plausibility. Far from it. To de- 
tect their fallacy, and trace through its ramifi- 
cations their mischievous tendency, without aid, 


requires much more of accuracy of research than 
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* The objections to the science of Phrenology, in re- 
spect to Materialism and Fatalism, which twenty years 
ago were so ably answered by the late lamented Caldwell, 
are now occasionally raised by persons who have since 
grown to manhood, and we think we ean hardly render 
our readers a better service than by reproducing tbis essay, 

a part of which only can we find room for in this number. | 
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the great body of the people will bestow on them; 
and also, perhaps, more of sagacity and knowl- 
edge than they actually possess. 

Oa the community at large, this rooted and 
pervading dread of the evils of Phrenology op- 
erates injuriously in a two-fold way. By their 
groundless fears of a demoralizing tendency, 
thousands and tens of thousands are induced 
to keep aloof from the science themselves, 
and to use their influe “e to make others do 
the same. It need hardly be observed that 


‘persons of this description, being altogether igno- 


rant of it, can not rationally entertain in rela- 
tion to it either opinion or belief. Those states 
of mind, to be worthy of the names bestowed on 
them, must be the product of evidence. And, 
from the individuals alluded to, evidence is ex- 
cluded by the ignorance which their fears and 
prejudices throw around them. Notwithstanding 
this ignorance, however, its concomitant want of 
evidence and all other disqualifications which 
follow in its train, those individuals do entertain 
and exercise what is to them tantamount to con- 
firmed opinion aud belief; because it effectually 
prevents them from inquiring, and thus shuts and 
bars against them the door of knowledge. Hence 
their ignorance of Phrenology, reducing their 
minds, as respects that science, into a state of 





inaction, perpetuates itself. Artful anti-phre- 
nologists, moreover, constantly resort to it, in 
their declamations and intrigues, with a view to 
cover the science with odium. 

On another portion of the community, the fears 
and shadowy suspicions which they harbor (in 
open defiance of the lights which should dissipate 
them) in relation to the pernicious tendency of 
the science, produce an effect still more to be 
lamented. They seduce them to render up their 
judgment and positive conviction, to be made the 
sport of their vague apprehension of evil. 

The persons here referred to, acquire an ac- 
quaintance with Phrenology sufficient to give them 
a knowledge of its leading facts and principles, to 
none of which can they offer an objection. Nor 
do they even pretend to object. They are really, 
and in spite of themselves, convinced of the truth 
of the science; but they shrink, notwithstanding, 
from what they still regard as its demoralizing 
consequences, They do not, therefore, adopt it 
as a creed, avail themselves of its benefits, or 
recommend it to others. On the contrary, their 
measures are the reverse, signally unreasonable 
and culpably inconsistent with moral courage. 
They allow themselves, by the phantoms of their 
timidity, to be so far warped and perverted in 
sentiment, and so deluded in judgment, as to be- 
lieve that truth, the favorite creation and highest 
attribute of the God of truth, can be productive 
of evil! Though I shall not pronounce this 
irreverent view of things altogether blasphemous, 
that it is deeply blameworthy will hardly be 
denied. Those who harbor it through the blind- 
ness of fear, seem ignorant of the fact, that all 
truth is essentially useful, if correctly under- 
stood and skillfully applied. They forget, more- 
over, that doubt on this subject is vzrtwal infidel- 
ity. Yet if réason and common sense do not 
unite in pronouncing it so, I am mistaken in their 
decision. In what respect, I ask, is it more erro- 
neous and culpable to doubt the usefulness or 
dread the mi:chief of truth, when revealed in the | 
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Word of the Creator, than when revealed with 
equal clearness in his works? Let others answer 
the question. My skill in casuistry is unequal to 
the task. That in either case the act is fraught 
with irreverence toward the Deity, from involving 
a doubt of his wisdom or goodness, or both, and is 
therefore wanting in religion, can not be ques- 
tioned. Yet, by many anti-phrenologists, who 
are sufficiently ostentatious in their profession of 
religion, it is hourly perpetrated. 

Of these cases, neither is more strongly por- 
trayed than truth and the interest of science and 
morals abundantly warrant. In form and color- 
ing they are depicted as I have witnessed them. 
Perhaps nine tenths, or more, of all the anti- 
phrenologists I have conversed with on the sub- 
ject, have belonged to one or the other of these 
two classes. They either had not ventured to ap- 
proach the science as inquirers, and were there- 
fore utterly ignorant of it, or, having acquired 
some knowledge of it, and been convinced of its 
truth, they still rejected it in fact, on account of 
what they dreaded as its hostility to the interests 
of morality and religion, In illustration of this, 
and in confirmation of the principle on which it 
rests, no single incident, perhaps, can be more 
pointed and powerful than the following one, in 
which I had myself an immediate concern : 

A gentleman of great distinction and worth, 
and one of the most amiable men I have ever 
known, after having held much conversation and 
attended a brief course of lectures on Phrenol- 
egy, became a proselyte to its truth. At the 
time of this event he was distant from home, and 
had nothing to consult but his own splendid and 
masterly intellect. Not so, however, on his re- 
turn to hisfamily. To his wife, a women of earn- 
est piety and great accomplishments of mind and 
person, he was peculiarly attached. To her he 
communicated his views of Phrenology, and at- 
tempted to convince her of its truth and useful- 
ness, But the effort was worse than fruitless. 
It alarmed her fears. She fancied that she de- 
tected in the science the fatal elements of impiety 
and irreligion. The fears of the wife were re- 
flected back on the husband. So deep and tender 
was his affection, and so manly his magnanimity, 
that he could not hear to be a source of pain toa 
being so dear to him. The consequence was, that 
Phrenology lost, through this groundless appre- 
hension, a powerful advocate. From that period 
the gentleman could never be induced again even 
to converse on the science, Yet his regard for 
truth withheld him from ever assailing its evi- 
dences. 

Another less numerous, but more passionate 
and intolerant body of unbelievers, have not con- 
fined their assaults to the supposed injurious 
effects of Phrenology. Their warfare has been 
materially different, in both its form and its 
object, more vindictive in its spirit and bearing, 
and pushed to a much more exceptionable extent. 
It has been rude, personal, and repulsively malig- 
nant. Not content with a crusade against dec- 
trines, this band of belligerents have fiercely 
attacked, also, reputation and standing, with a 
view to compass their object, by covering with 
odium the advocates of the doctrines which they 
deem objectionable. Hence, while emptying 
against them their deeply drugged vials of con- 
demnation, invective, and abuse, they have de- 
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nounced phrenologists as materialists and fatal- 
ists, heretics and demoralizers, and therefore 
enemies of the humanrace. Of this class of vili- 
fiers, I regret to say that no inconsiderable pro- 
portion has consisted of members of some religious 
denomination—clergymen or laymen, or both 
united, characterized by much more of zeal than 
judgment, and much better versed in militant 
creeds and sectarian wrangles, than in either the 
history or the science of nature. Cased in pre- 
judice, warped in feeling, and restricted in intel- 
lect, by their tortuous artifices and narrowing 
and perverting courses of inquiry and thought, 
such litigants are peculiarly disqualified to sit in 
judgment on physical questions. Their long-set- 
tled and engrossing dogmas, moreover, entangled 
with rigid professional habits, and a caste of be- 
lief exclusive and limited, too often unfits them 
for liberal research of any description. Such 
men, I say, have figured as the most rancorous 
foes, and the most vehement anathematizers of 
Phrenology aud its advocates. True, a few of 
them, less ferocious or more artful than the rest, 
while fulminating in wrath against the science, 
have assumed at times a milder, and, as they no 
doubt would have it thought, a more merciful and 
charitable tone toward what they miscalled its 
deluded votaries. They have admitted that phre- 
nologists may be honest in their intentions—per- 
haps are so; but that, in their cpinions, they 
must be and are deplorably mistaken. In a spe- 
cial manner, that, from some cause, they are so 
blinded as to cause and effect, or perverted in 
their mental vision, as to be disqualified to judge 
of the nature and tendency of the doctrines they 
advocate. That though Phrenology, in its conse- 
quences, tends palpably and directly to mischief, 
its cultivators, who have bestowed years on the 
study of it, are too dim-sighted to be sensible of 
that mischief. In a word, that however commend- 
able phrenologists may be in their purposes, their 
pursuits are condemnable, and they themselves 
intellectually dull and imperceptive, and there- 
fore unfit to be the authors and guides of their 
own course of action and the arbiters of their 
own destiny. I shall only add, that apart from 
all other considerations, charges such as these are 
in no small degree injurious, from their unfortu- 
nate effect on the human temper, and on social in- 
tercourse. They estrange men from each other, 
and chill their mutual affections and charities, if 
they do not produce between them actual hostil- 
ity. To impute to a body of men, whether truly 
or falsely, dishonesty or folly, never fails to offend 
them, if it does not excite in them open enmity 
toward their indiscreet and wdelicate accusers. 
But that charges to this effect have been, jor the 
last forty years, broadly and uninterruptedly 
preferred, by fanatics ard their adherents, against 
the votaries of Phrenology, has been already in- 
timated, and can not be denied And the gross- 
ness and repulsive nature of the practice, not to 
say its malignity and viciousness, are among the 
evils and disgraces of the day. Hence. the un- 
kindness of feeling, not to call it resentment, that 
has prevailed between phrenologists and their 
opponents; and the spirit of harshness and ran- 
cor with which their controversy has been con- 
ducted. Their conflict has been that of incensed 
gladiators, mutually bent on overthrow or de- 
struction, rather than of calm and deliberate in- 
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quirers, conscientiously laboring for the establish- 
ment of truth. 

Such are some of the products of the belief 
that Phrenology favors materialism and fatalism ; 
and the evil and discredit of them are suffi- 
ciently striking. That their extinguishment 
would be eminently beneficial to the cause, and 
subservient to the usefulness of the science, can 
not be doubted. It would render the study of it 


much more general and effective, and the results 


of that study in an equal degree more abundant 
and available for the welfare of the community. 
For these reasons, and with such resources as I 
can bring to the task, it is my intention, in this 
essay, to contribute my part toward the vindica- 
tion of the science from the specified evils which 
have been laid to its charge. And first from that 


of 
MATERIALISM. 


This, as heretofore stated, when subjected to 
analysis and strictly examined, is one of the most 
frivolous and indefinite, mystified and unintelli- 
gible charges, that can well be imagined. Hence 
it is one of the most difficult to be practically 
treated and satisfactorily settled. Its levity and 
near approach to nothingness render it all but 
untangible. An attempt to grapple with it bears 
too close a resemblance to grasping at air or 
striking at a shadow. ‘The inquirer wastes his 
strength in a fruitless struggle to find in his sub- 
ject something on which to fasten his mind and 
bring his exertions to bear ona reality. All be- 
fore him is a fitting phantasmagoria, which ap- 
pears but to vanish, and give place to another as 
shadowy as itself. Nor is the most intractable 
difficulty yet specified. Far from it. 

While the inquirer is threading his way through 
the entanglements of materialism, he is instinct- 
ively led, by a law of his mind, to seek knowl- 
edge through contrast, and thus makes an at- 
tempt on the subject of immaterialism. And, as 
far as human powers are concerned, that is lter- 
ally an attempt on nothingness. No more are 
our faculties calculated, or intended by Hrm who 
bestowed them on us, to investigate that subject 
(if subject it’may be called), then is our eye to 
see the inhabitants of Saturn, or our voices to 
converse with them. Consummately mad as was 
the mad Knight’s assault on the windmill, it was 
sober sense compared to the formal attempt of a 
philosopher to run a tilt with immaterialism. 
When will man, in his transcendental visions and 
fanatical reveries, escape from insanity! Imma- 
terialism a theme to be discussed and illustrated 
by such faculties as we possess, or to serve in any 
way as a source of knowledge to us! It is as ut- 
terly untangible to us as the wildest chimera of a 
crazed imagination. To our efforts to sound or 
fathom it, it is an ocean not merely without shore 
or bottom, but without substance or its shadow— 
a thing of inconceivable emptiness—the very void 
of a void! As soon shall we measure immensity 
itself, and make in person the circuit of creation, 
as form re pecting wnmaterial things a single 
idea, [ro BE CONTINYED. ] 





HOME AND MUSIC. 





Music is becoming, more and more every year, 
a staple necessity of the family and the home. 
Within the last forty years great changes have 
taken place in our country in many respects. 
The newspaper was then a scarce article,.and one 
in a school district among farmers was deemed 
sufficient. Clocks were then nearly as scarce, 
and a musical instrument was a rare exception. 
Now, when one enters a parlor or sitting-room, 
his eye seeks the piano or the melodeon, as a matter 
of course, and feels disappointed if he fails to see- 
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one. These facts we regard as way-marks of the 
civilization of the times rather than as an indica- 
tion of the increase of wealth. 

When we see an old broken pitcher or super- 
annuated teapot filled with plants in the poor man’s 
cottage window, or some modest vine creeping 
over the door, we do not expect to meet within 
silks, diamonds, and French, but we feel sure of 
finding some refinement of disposition and a yearn- 
ing after the higher and the better— persons hay- 
ing the inner life of civilization which seeks an 
avenue of development through these tokens of 
sympathy with the pure and the beautiful. In 
such a home, too, we, should expect to hear the 
gentle voice of song. We might find no carpet, no 
costly furniture; but we need not tell the traveler 
that in such a home we would find everything 
clean, and an air of refined contentment would 
seem to pervade the place. 

In the future homes of the children of-such a 
home, thus reared, if fortune smile on them, as it 
probably will, we shall find in the room of the 
cracked teapot and pitcher a respectable conserva- 
tory, a rich musical instrument to accompany the 
song, and, at least, a handsome carpet on the floor, 

Mechanical science is evolving works of utility 
and of taste to snch an extent that we are often 
amazed atits achievements. The washing-machine 
for the kitchen, the sewing-machine for the living- 
room, the melodeon or the piano for the parlor, 
are finding their way, not merely among the 
wealthy, but among the middle classes; also, the 
farmer, the thriving mechanic, and clerk can not 
only afford to procure them, but can not do with- 
out them. 

The melodeon, as now improved by Esty & Green, 
of Brattleboro, Vt., supplies a demand long felt-— 
viz. : aninstrument with such tone and compass 
ag to meet the requirements of sacred and social 
music, to accompany family singing, having the 
quality of the organ in breadth and richness of 
tone, and still possessing so much of the sprightli- 
ness and vivacity of the piano as to meet the 
wants of the parlor. 

These results seem to be reached by the melo- 
deoxs referred to, and it gives us pleasure to say 
that we have one of the instruments made by this 
firm, and regard it as unsurpassed by any other 
style of melodeon in the market. 

The great defect of the melodeon formerly has 
been, that it would not respond instantly to the 
touch, thus rendering it not well adapted to the 
quickest music. In striving to remedy that de- 
fect there was danger of losing the smoothness 


and delicacy of tone. These difficulties seem to 
have been completely obviated in the melodeons of 
Esty & Green. Another very valuable improvement 
in the melodeon, patented by. these gentlemen, and 
used exclusively in the instruments which they 
manufacture, is called “‘ The Harmonic Attach- 
ment,” by which the power of the instrument is 
doubled without increase of size, number of reeds, 
or keys, thereby rendering it more powerful than 
any other of similar size and price. Finally, the 
combination of the following indispensable quali- 
ties, to a perfect instrument—viz.: quickness of 
touch, smoothness and purity of tone, power, du- 
rability, beauty and style of finish, in no one of 
which points is it surpassed by any other melodeon 
in the country, has justly entitled it to the name 
applied to it by the manufacturers, of “‘ The Per- 
fect Melodeon.”—See their advertisement. 

E. M. Bruce is the agent for the State of New 
Jersey, and we cordially commend him to all our 
friends. He may be addressed at Philadelphia. 
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CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
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Art atime when war and rapine were the distinguishing occupations 
of nobles, men were proud of their descent from a great warrior, per- 
haps a border chieftain, who was only really a thief and a robber on a 
great scale. At present, great self-congratulation is experienced by 
many individuals because they are descended from a family which re- 
ceived a patent of nobility five hundred years ago, and has since been 
maintained, by means of entails, in possession of great wealth, although 
during the intervening period their annals have commemorated as many 
profligates and imbeciles as wise and virtuous men. Many commoners, 
also, who have inherited sound brains and respectable characters from 


their own obscure but excellent ancestors, are ashamed of their hum- 


ble birth, and pfoud of an alliance with a titled family, although feeble 
and immoral. But all this is the result of a misdirection of Veneration 
and Love of Approbation, which increasing knowledge will assuredly 
bring toa close. It indicates an infatuation of vanity, compared with 
Which, wearing bones in the nose and tattooing the skin, are harmless 
and respectable customs. If, in a country like Britain, a family have 
preserved property and high social consideration for successive centu- 
ries, without a patent of nobility, and without entails, its members 
must have possessed sound understandings and respectable morality, 
and they are, therefore, really worthy of respect. The fact that there 
are several (I might say many) such families, is a proof that the 
objects aimed at by charters of hereditary rank and entails thay be 
better and more effectually attained by obedience to the laws of 
organization. 

It forms no argument against these views, that in America there is 
as jealous a distinction of ranks, and as strong an admiration of ancestry, 
as in Britain; because these feelings are admitted to be natural, while 
it is certain that the mass of American society is not better informed 
in regard to their proper direction than our own countrymen. The 
founders of the American republic, however, were great and enlight- 
ened men, and they conferred a boon of the highest value on their 
posterity, when, by prohibiting artificial hereditary ranks and titles, 
they withdrew the temptations to misdirected ambition which they 
‘inevitably present. In America the field is left clear for the operation 
of reason and morality, and we may hope that, in time, ambition will 
take a sounder direction, corresponding with the increase of knowledge. 
In our own country, the law not only obstructs reason, but adds a 
mighty impulse to our natural liability to err. 

We thus account for the fact, that the best of men do not always 
attain the highest stations and richest social rewards, first, by the cir- 
cumstance of society being progressive—of its being yet only in an 
early stage of its career, and of its honoring in every stage those qual- 
ities which it prizes most highly at the time, although they may be low 
in the scale of moral and intellectual excellence ; and secondly, by the 
impediments, to a right adjustment of social honors, presented by the 
institution of artificial hereditary dignities and entails. 

It is an interesting inquiry, Whether society is destined to remain 
forever in its present or in some analogous state, or to advance toa 
more perfect condition of intelligence, morality, and happiness? and if 
the latter be a reasonable expectation, by what means its improvement 
is likely to be accomplished? In considering these questions, I shall 
attempt to disseet and represent with some minuteness the principles 
which chiefly characterize our present social condition, and then com- 
pare them with our faculties, as revealed by the physiology of the 
brain. We shall, by this means, discover to what class of faculties our 
existing institutions are most directly related. If they gratify our 
highest powers, we may regard ourselves as having approached the 
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limits of improvement permitted by our nature ; if they do not gratify 
these, we may hope still to advance. 

There are two views of human nature relating to this subject, both 
of which are plausible, and may be supported by many facts and argu- 
ments. The first is, that man is merely a superior animal, destined to 
draw his chief enjoyments from a regulated activity of his animal 
nature, adorned by such graces as are compatible with its supremacy. 
Life, for example, may be regarded as given to us that we may enjoy 
the pleasures of sense, of rearing a family, of accumulating wealth, of 
acquiring distinction, and also of gratifying the intellect and imagination 
by literature, science, and the arts. According to this view, self-inter- 
est, individual aggrandizement, and intellectual attainment would be 
the leading motives of all sensible men during life ; and the moral fac- 
ulties would be used chiefly to control and direct these selfish propen- 
sities in seeking their gratifications, so as to prevent them from unduly 
injuring their neighbors and endangering their own_ prosperity. 
There would be no leading moral object in life : our enjoyments would 
not necessarily depend on the happiness and prosperity of our fellow- 
men ; and the whole duty of the higher sentiments would be to watch 
over and direct the lower propensities, so as to prevent them from de- 
feating their own aims. 

The other view is, that man is essentially a rational and moral being, 
destined to draw his chief happiness from the pursuit of objects related 
directly to his moral and intellectual faculties ; the propensities acting 
merely as the servants of the sentiments, to maintain and assist them 
while pursuing their high and beneficent behests. History represents 
man, in past ages, as having been ever in the former condition; either 
openly pursuing the gratification of the propensities, as the avowed and 
only object of life, or merely curbing them so far as to enable him to 
obtain higher satisfaction from them, but never directly pursuing moral 
ends or universal happiness as the chief object of his existence. This 
also is our present condition. 

Even in civilized communities, each individual who is not born to 
hereditary fortune, must necessarily enter into a vivid competition for 
wealth, power, and distinction, with all who move in his own sphere. 
Life is spent in one incessant struggle. We initiate our children into 
the system, at the very dawn of their intelligence. We place them in 
classes at school, and offer them marks of merit, and prizes to stimu- 
late their ambition; and we estimate their attainments, not by the 
extent of useful knowledge which they have gained, but according to 
the place which they hold in relation to their fellows. It is proximity 
to the station of dux that is the grand distinction, and this implies the 
marked inferiority of all below the successful competitor. 

Ona entering into the business of life, the same system is pursued. 
The manufacturer taxes his invention and his powers of application to 
the utmost, that he may outstrip his neighbors in producing better and 
cheaper commodities, and reaping a greater profit than they; the 
trader keeps his shop open earlier and later, and promises greater bar- 
gains than his rival. that he may attract an increased number of cus- 
tomers. If a house is to be built, or a steam-engine fitted up, a 
specification, or a minute description of the object wanted, is drawn up ; 
copies are presented to a number of tradesmen; they make offers to 
execute it for a certain sum, and the lowest offerer is preferred. The 
extent of difference in these offers is enormous. I was one of several 
public commissioners, who received offers for buildiag a bridge, the 
highest of which amounted to £21,036, and the lowest to £13,749. 
Of six offers which I received for building a house, the highest was 
£1,975, and the lowest £1,500. Differences equally great have been 
met with in tenders for furnishing machinery and works of various 
kinds. I have made inquiries to ascertain whence these differences 
arose, and found them accounted for by the following causes: Some- 
times an offer is made by a tradesman who knows himself to be insolv- 
ent; who, therefore, has nothing to lose; but who is aware that the 
state of his affairs is not publicly known, so that his credit is still good. 
As long as he can proceed in trade, he obtains the means of supporting 
and educating his family, and every year passed in accomplishing this 
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object is so much gained. He can preserve his trade only by obtain- 
ing a regular succession of employment, and he secures this by under- 
bidding every man who has a shilling of capital to Jose. Bankruptcy 
is the inevitable end of this career, and the men who have property 
ultimately sustain the loss arising from this unjust and pernicious course 
of action; but it serves the purpose for a time, and this is all that the 
individual who pursues it regards. Another and a more legitimate 
cause of low bidding is the reverse of this. A trader has accumulated 
capital, and buys every article at the cheapest rate with ready money ; 
he is frugal, and spends little money in domestic expenses; he is active 
and sharp in his habits and temper, and exacts a great deal of labor 
from his workmen in return for their wages. By these three circum- 
stances combined, he is enabled to underbid every rival who is inferior 
to him in any one of them. Iam informed that the cost of production 
toa master tradesman thus qualified, compared with that to one in 
other circumstances and of more expensive habits and lax dispositions, 
differs to the extent of from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Viewed on the principle that the object of life is self-aggrandize- 
ment, all this order of proceeding appears to be proper and profitable. 
But if you trace out the moral effects of it, they will be found 
extremely questionable. 

The tendency of the system is to throw an accumulating burden of 
mere labor on the industrious classes. [am told that in some of the 
great machine manufactories in the west of Scotland, men Jabor for 
sixteen hours a-day, stimulated by additions to their wages in propor- 
tion to the quantity of work which they produce. Masters who push 
trade on a great scale, exact the most energetic and long-continued 
exertion from all the artisans whom they employ. In such circum- 
stances, man becumes a mere laboring animal, Excessive muscular 
action drains off the nervous energy from his brain; and when labor 
ceases sleep ensues, unless the artificial stimulus of intoxicating liquors 
be applied, as it generally is in such instances, to rouse the dormant 
mental organs and confer a temporary enjoyment. To call a man who 
passes his life in such a routine of occupation—eating, sleeping, labor- 
ing, and drinking—a Christian, an immortal being, preparing, by his 
exertions here, for an eternity hereafter, to be passed in the society 
of pure, intelligent, and blessed spirits—is a complete mockery. He 
is preparing for himself a premature grave, in which, benumbed in all 
the higher attributes of his nature, he shall be Jaid exhausted with toil, 
more like a jaded and ili-treated horse than a human being. Yet this 
system pervades every department of practical life in these Islands. 
If a farm be advertised to be let, tenants compete with each other in 
bidding high rents, which, when carried to excess, can be paid only by 
their converting themselves and their servants into laboring animals, 
bestowing on the land the last effort of their strength and skill, and 
resting satisfied with very little enjoyment from it in return. 

By the competition of individual interests, directed to the acquisition 
of property and the attainment of distinction, the practical members of 
society are not only powerfully stimulated to exertion, but actually 
forced to submit to a most jading, laborious, and endless course of toil ; 
in which neither time, opportunity, nor inclination is left for the culti- 
vation and enjoyment of the higher powers of the mind. 

The order and institutions of society are framed in harmony with 
this principle. The Jaw prohibits men from using force and fraud in 
order to acquire property, but sets no limits to their employment of all 
other means. Our education and mode of transacting mercantile busi- 
ness support the same system of selfishness. It is an approved maxim, 
that secrecy is the soul of trade ; and each manufacturer and merchant 
pursues his speculations secretly, so that his rivals may know as little 
as possible of the kind and quantity of goods which he is manufacturing, 
of the’ sources whence he draws his materials, or the channels by 
which he disposes of his products. The direct advantage of this sys- 
tem is, that it confers a superiority on the man of acute and extensive 
observation and profound sagacity. He contrives to penetrate many of 
the secrets which are attempted, though not very successfully, to be 
kept; and he directs his own trade and manufacture, not always 
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according to the current in which his neighbors are floating, but rather 
according to the results which he foresees will take place from the 
course which they are following ; and then the days of their adversity 
become those of his prosperity. The general effect of the system, 
however, is, that each trader stretches his capital, his credit, his skill, 
and his industry to produce the utmost possible quantity of goods, 
under the idea, that the more he manufactures and sells, the more 
profit he will reap. But as all his neighbors are animated by the same 
spirit, they manufacture as much as possible also; and none of them 
knows certainly how much the other traders in bis own Jine are pro- 
ducing, or how much of the commodity in which he deals the public 
will really want, pay for, and consume, within any specific time. The 
consequence is, that a superfluity of goods is produced ; the market is 
glutted ; prices fall ruinously Jow, and all the manufacturers who have 
proceeded on credit, or who have limited capital, become bankrupt, 
and the effects of their rash speculations fall on their creditors. They 
are, however, excluded from trade for a season—the other manufac- 


turers restrict their operations; the operatives are thrown idle, or their 


wages are greatly reduced. The surplus commodities-are at length 
consumed, demand revives, prices rise, and the rush toward production 
again takes place ; and thus in all trades the pendulum oscillates, gen- 
eration after generation, first toward prosperity, then to the equal 
balance, then toward adversity—back again to equality, and once more 
to prosperity. : 

The ordinary observer perceives in this system what he considers to 
be the natural, the healthy, and the inevitable play of the constituent 
elements of human nature. He discovers many advantages attending 
it, and some evils; but these he regards as inseparable from all that 
belongs to mortal man. The competition of individual interests, for 
example, he assures us, keeps the human energies alive, and stimulates 
ali to the highest exercise of their bodily and mental powers ; whence 
abundance of every article that man needs, is poured into the geveral 
treasury of civilized life, even to superfluity. We are all interested, 
he continues, in cheap production; and although we apparently suffer 
by an excessive reduction in the prices of our own commodities, the 
evil is transitory, and the ultimate effect is unmixed good, for all our 
neighbors are running the same career of over-production with our- 
selves. While we are reducing our shoes to a ruinously low price, 
the stocking-maker is doing the same with his stockings, and the hat- 
maker with his hats; and after we all shall have exchanged article for 
article, we shal) still obtain as many pairs of stockings and as many hats 
for any given quantity of shoes as ever; so that the real effect of com- 
petition is to render the nation richer. to enable it to maintain more 
inhabitants, or to provide for those it possesses more abundantly, with- 
out rendering any individuals poorer. The evils attending the rise and 
fall of fortunes, the heartbreaking scenes of bankruptcy, and the occa- 
sional degradation of one family and elevation of another, they regard 
as storms in the moral, corresponding to those in the physical world, 
which, although inconvenient to the individuals whom they overtake, 
are, on the whole, beneficial, by stirring and purifying the atmosphere ; 
and regarding this life as a mere pilgrimage to a better, they view these 
incidental misfortunes as means of preparation for a higher sphere. 

This representation has so much of actual] truth io it, and such an 
infinite plausibility, that it is somewhat adventurous to question its 
soundness; yet [ am forced to do so, or to give up my best and bright- 
est hope of human nature and its destinies. In making these remarks, 
of course I blame no individuals; it is the course of action which I 
condemn. Individuals are as much controlled by the social system in 
which they live, as a raft is by the current in which it floats. 

In all the systems which I-have described, you will discover no 
motives higher than those furnished by the propensities regulated by 
justice, animating the competing members of society in their evolutions, 
The grand object of each is to gain as much wealth, and, as its conse- 
quence, as much power and distinction to himself as possible ; he pur- 
sues this object without any direct regard to his neighbor’s interests or 
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Many persons who simply read a text-book on 
Phrenology come to the conclusion that the science 
may be true as a matter of fact; and though they 
settle down upon this opinion, they have so little 
presented to their minds in practical life which 
seems to bear on the subject, that they naturally 
lose sight of the practical truth of the subject; 
in short, they are convinced of the truth of Phre- 
nology in theory, but its practical features do not 
seem so clear. 

But a practical phrenologist, one who is exam- 
ining heads daily, is almost constantly impressed 
with a conviction of the practical value of Phre- 
nology, by the striking examples which are daily 
brought under his hands. Under the title which 
we have adopted, we propose to record, from time 
to time, some of those palpable hits which are, 
in our professional experience, so frequently oc- 
curring. 

Mrs. E. E.S., a stranger, called at our office 
in November last for examination. After de- 
scribing her natural force of character, her in- 
tellectual energy, her mechanical ingenuity, ber 
love of the study of nature, her great energy 
and perseverance, self-reliance, and coolness in 
times of danger, we remarked that she was adapt- 
ed to the practice of medicine, especially to 
surgery and difficult cases of disease ; that if on 
board a vessel which was on fire, she would be 
cool, collected, and understand what to do for 
safety, as well as if she had a month to plan; that 
if she was in a carriage, and the harness were to 
break, or the horses run away, she would be able 
to seize the reins and use every necessary means 
for safety. ‘ 

At the close of the examination, she remarked 
that she had been a physician for ten years, and 
had performed some difficult surgical operations 
successfully, when several gentlemen physicians 
after consultation had declined to undertake it; 
that she was once on board a burning ship, and 
was the object of general remark for her coolness 
and ability to aid others, who were helpless 


through fear ; and finally that she was once riding 


in a four-horse post-coach, when there were no 
passengers but ladies on board ; that the driver 
became intoxicated and was unable to manage the 
horses, and while the other ladies were alarmed 
and screaming, she climbed out of the coach win- 
dow while the stage was under motion, succeeded 
in mounting to the box, took the reins away from 
the drunken driver and threatened to tumble him 
off if he attempted to reclaim them, and that she 
thus drove the four-horse coach over hill and dale 
for seventeen miles successfully to the proper 
stopping-place without accident; and she added 


that this was the first time in her life that she ever 
drove a four-horse team, and that it was also, thus 
far. her last. 

Now, if this examination had been made before 
an audience of a thousand people in the neighbor- 
hood where all these facts were well known, of 
course it would have created no little talk and 
excitement ; but as these circumstances are daily 
happening, we might say almost hourly, in our 
private phrenological rooms, they are not known 
to the public, and except to the individual who is 
the subject of the examination, they are known 
only to ourselves. ‘Thus we have daily cumu- 
lating evidence of the truth of Phrenology, and the 
value of its application as a means of reading 
character. 
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JOHN CASSEL. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Joun Casset, the celebrated London pub- 

-lisher, is a living exemplification of the p2wer 
of native talent and common sense employed in a 
practical way; and as a self-made business man 
and“an educator of the popular mind, he deserves 
his high position and extensive reputation. 

Lord Brougham, in an address delivered before 
the Social Science Conference, held at Liverpool. 
in October, 1858, speaking of the great improve- 
ments which had taken place in popular litera- 
ture, remarked: ‘* Of one individual, John Cas- 
sel, who has taken a leading part—perhaps the 
most prominent part—in these important pro- 
ceedings, it is fit to mention the name, because he 
has himself been a working-man, and has by his 
industry risen from a most humble station. .The 
variety of works which he has published is very 
great, and their circulation extraordinary. The 
prices which he gives to secure the best assistance 
of titerary men and artists, do the greatest credit 
to his liberality and good sense, as his remarkable 
success proves.” 

Large as is the number of those who, during 
the last thirty years, have made the elevation 
of the working classes of England a favorite 
occupation, there is probably not one who has 
labored so zealously and achieved so much as 
Jobn Cassel. Arriving in London from his 
native city (Manchester), with but six cents 
in his pocket, he by industry and perseverance 
attained a high business position. Though unac- 
quainted with the printing and publishing trade, 
he was anxious at the first indications of pros- 
perity to make the press the means of improving 
and elevating the class from which he had risen. 
To disseminate the principles and cultivate the 
habit of temperance among the people, he pur- 
chased the copyright of a book which was selling 
at sixty cents, and with the view of giving it a 
more extended circulation, issued it at six cents— 
the cost of paper and printing—and the result of 
his experiment was that an edition of twenty 
thousand was called for. _ 

Encouraged by his success, Mr. Cassel com- 
menced the plan of offering prizes to secure the 
best advocacy of measures calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of the working-classes. Six hundred 
dollars were offered by him for papers or short 
essays on the various aspects of the temperance 
movement, which movement he rightly considered 
an essential preliminary to any real improvement 
in the condition of working. men. 

_ These papers were circulated by tens of thou- 
sands throughout the kingdom, and excited a 
good deal of interest in the public mind. The 
next prize was two hundred and fifty dollars for 
the best essay on the condition of the working- 
classes of England, and the best means of elevat- 
ing them. The social condition of Ireland came 
in for a share of his attention, and he offered a 
prize (f two hundred guineas (over one thousand 
dollars) for the best essay on the evils by which 
it has so long been marked. It was awarded to 
Mr. Caulfield Heron, a Professor in the Queen’s 
College, Galway, and one of the foremost politi- 
cal economists of the day. 





Mr. Cassel“has subsequently offered three hun- 
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dred and seventy-five dollars—afterward made 
up to six hundred dollars—for the best papers 
upon ten different topics on social science written 
by working-men. The adjudicators were the Earls 
of Shaftesbury and Carlisle, Lords Brougham and 
John Russell, the Bishop of Carlisle, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Napier, the ex- 
Chancellor of Ireland; the learned Recorder of 
Birmingham, Mr. Commissioner Hill, ete. The 
names of the ten successful competitors were an- 
nounced by Lord Brougham at the Bradford So- 
cial Science Conference, who then pronounced 
Mr. Cassel one “of the greatest benefactors of 
the country.” In addition to these prizes, Mr. 
Cassel has offered seventeen hundred and fifty 
dollars for two tales which shall best illustrate 
the advantages of society, industry, perseverance, 
and integrity in the race of life, by the career of 
two individuals of opposite qualities and ten- 
dencies. 

But it has been in the career of education that 
Mr. Cassel’s efforts have exerted the greatest in- 
fluence and been attended by the most marked 
success. A large portion of the working class of 
‘England is uneducated. In 1851, out of a ju- 
venile population of five millicns, not more than 
two millions were upon school attendance, and 
out of these not more than five hundred thousand 
remained at school beyond the age of nine. For 
the thousands of youth and young men who had 
but barely learned to read, ‘‘ Cassel’s Popular 
Educator” was issued (sixteen pages weekly) for 
two cents. Hach weekly number was filled with 
lessons upon all the popular branches of edu- 
cation. How the people cf Esgland appreciated 
this undertaking may be gathered from the 
fact that a circulation of two hundred thousand 
was attained. This was followed by the Histori- 
cal and the Biblical Educators. The extent to 
which Mr. Cassel’s operations have extended may 
be inferred, when we state that the firm of Cassel, 
Petter & Galpin’s issue of periodical literature ig 
considerably over halfa million per week. Their 
circulation of educational works in volumes is 
very great. 

Mr. Cassel visited this country during the last 
year for the purpose of bringing out here the 
‘« Tilustrated Family Bible,” a work which has 
already attained an unparalleled success on the 
other side of the water, and in the preparation of 
which he has been intent for many years. Of the 
issue of one number alone a circulation of two 
hundred thousand has been attained in England. 
This is unquestionably the greatest success yet 
achieved in a field in which Mr. Cassel’s labors 
have already made him facile piinceps—the art 
of placing the best productions, both of the liter- 
ary and artistic world, within the reach of the 
masses, The illustrations of the “ Family Bible” 
are designed and engraved by the best artists of 
England and France, a result which, of course, any 
publisher could accomplish; but Mr. Cassel is the 
only publisher in the world who would offer thir- 
ty-two quarto pages of such a work, in large 
print, with copious notes, and copious marginal 
references, for fifteen cents. It is not often the 
world is called upon to admire the union of great 
commercial success with untiring philanthropy, 
and Mr. Cassel’s career presents so remarkable an 
example of it, that we shall almost be ashamed if 
he does not reap as much honor and reward on 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN CASSEL, THE CELEBRATED LONDON PUBLISHER. 
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our own soil as he has done on his own, brief 
though his stay among us has been. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The portrait of this man represents a most re- 
markable character. In the first place, the reader 
will observe a most capacious chest, and those ap- 
pearances of the face which indicate constitutional 
vigor, endurance, and power. Such large and 
well-set features, combined with a large head, 
stout, short neck, and deep, broad chest, indicate 
a descent from a long-lived, hearty, and robust 
family. Here, then, is an excellent physical basis 
for a man of power, not merely in a physical 
sense, but also in respect to intellect and charac- 
ter. Tne portrait indicates more strength- than 
activity of temperament, more momentum than 
velocity, more ability to grasp great and import- 
ant matters and carry them through successfully, 
than smoothness, polish, policy, and refinement. 
Here are signs of most firm and enduring health, 

The phrenological reader will observe the very 
great predominance of the lower part of the 
forehead How great the distanee from the ear 





to the root of the nose, indicating unusual per- 
ceptive power, ability to gather knowledge from 
the active, practical world, and to reduce ideas to 
an available form! Few persons possess as much 
power to take in details, to understand their rela- 
tions and uses, and to employ such knowledge suc- 
cessfully in the affairs of life. Such a head is not 
only adapted to grasp great operations, but to 
superintend all their practical details. 

He could be a manufacturer, and have a thou- 
sand hands under his eye, and financier to keep 
them all at work properly. He would succeed as 
aman of science and learning; he knows how to 
go to the foundation of a subject, to begin at the 
beginning, and take the regular, successive steps 
to theclimax. What he attempts to teach others 
he’ makes plain and clear. He is remarkable for 
his system ; he arranges everything according to 
method, and whatever he follows as a pursuit 
must become subservient to his will and adminis- 
tration, even to the minutest detail. 

His Language is rather large; hence he com- 
municates his ideas clearly, and speaks with 
readiness and to the point. He has a first-rate 
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memory of events, places, forms, fea- 
tures, and arrangements; is a natu- 
ral critic, readily appreciates resem- 
blances and differences, and discerns 
the character of persons at sight, 
He seems to know at a glance what 
every man can best do, as well as 
how to approach persons in order to 
secure the most direct and positive 
influence over them. 

He is broad in the temples, indicat- 
ing mechanical judgment and ability 
to attend to a complicated business. 
He has a quick imagination, but it 
tends toward the practical, not toward 
the speculative and theoretical. All 
his ideas are available, and adapted 
to meet the common wants of eco- 
nomic life and duty. 

His head is rather high, evincivg 
self-reliance and pride of character, 
respect for his cwn judgment and abil- 
ity, firmness of purpose, decision of 
mind, a love of truth, respect for su- 
periority, whether it toil at the anvil 
or preside in courts of justice. He 
has large Benevolence, which renders 
his mind philanthropic; and being 
hearty and earnest in his nature, he 
inclines to help the depressed, and 
lend the force of his strength and 
wisdom to aid the poor and ignorant. 
Such an organization is never dis- 
couraged, never afraid of undertaking 
large enterprises, believes in driving 
business, and in the ‘nimble six- 
pence” rather than the “slow shil- 
ling ;” is satisfied to acquire a com- 
petency, and would prefer to do the 
‘world a million dollars’ worth of good 
in making a thousand dollars for him- 
self, rather than to do a small busi- 
ness, pocket all the profits, and do the 
world little or no good. He has, also 
strong courage, is not afraid to brave 
difficulty, and inclines to go into the 
most difficult parts of his business per- 
sonally, and conquer opposition, plans ways and 
means by which to achieve ends, and never feels 
better than when he is up to his elbows in busi- 
ness ; is a natural driver, a strong friend, and a 
proud, spirited, ambitious, independent, persever- 
ing man; is ingenious, practical, shrewd, full of 
common sense, and able to do almost anything 
which any man can do, from the making of a nail 
to the engineering of large public works. Had he 
been educated for an engineer or for a statesman, 
he would have done honor to either profession. 
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ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY—WNo. 1. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

ASSUREDLY if we measure a man’s power and 
genius by what he has accomplished for mankind, 
we shall discover few names, if any, which deserve 
to rank above that of CurisropHER CoLumBus. 
He is the moral creator of a new world. True, 
the rocks and the mountains, the lakes and the 
rivers, the forests and the prairies, the savages 
and the wild beasts were there before the magic 
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wand of Columbus called it forth to grace and bless 
the world. Centuries on centuries had it been ly- 
ing in barbaric splendor, a desert and a waste. 
There were the vast prairies in all their primeval 
grandeur, untrodden by the foot of civilization. 
There were the magnificent waters of all this 
great continent, never parted by the keel of a 
vessel of burden. There were the same mighty 
mountains whose bowels had for countless centu- 
ries contained their hidden riches of coal, and 
lead, and iron, and silver, and gold, untouched 
by the productive hand of labor. There stood the 
wide, gray forests, many centuries old, upon 
which the hand of the woodman had lifted up no 
axe. These many millions of acres, covering and 
covered by a wealth that no figures could enumer- 
ate, lay there in useless waste, the civilized world 
not even knowing of their existence. There were 
dim conceptions of such a world, but in all brains 
save one it was vague, dreamy, and uncertain 

In Genoa, in the year 1486, or thereabout— 
even the date of his birth is uncertain—there 
came into the world the child of some poor fish- 
erman, who was destined to be the tallest man of 
the ages. Poor and destitute of everything that 
should insure success, unlearned, unprovided with 
the means of advancement, yet with a soul en- 
nobled with its own native wealth and greatness, 
this poor fisherman’s son pushed his way to the 
very foremost rank of his fellow-men, and placed 
his daring foot on the topmost round of the ladder 
of fame. Wrapped up in the ardent breast of this 
poor boy lay in embryo all the greatness and 
glory of this Western world, its wealth, its growth, 
its resplendent prosperity, and its inestimable 
physical and moral capacities. He knew it not; 
but One there was who knew it, and foreseeing 
the result, which as yet has but half appeared, 
kept that brave heart, amid all its uncounted 
perils, and guided it safely to the mighty pur- 
poses for which He brought him into being. As 
he grew up, all the nobleness of his nature ap- 
peared. Without money, he compelled wealth to 
be his slave; without patronage, he harnessed 
kings to his car, and compelled the civilized 
world to do homage to his genius. Where others 
saw only obstacles, difficulties, and danger, hope- 
lessly insurmountable, he beheld the index of suc- 
cess. With an unconquerable courage and an 
undoubting faith, he went straight forward to the 
end which he alone of all the race foresaw, ful- 
filling the prophecy of his great soul and opening 
to the world that was, another world that should 
be—the latter richer and more transcendent than 
the first. 


This poor boy, this growing man, this success- 
ful navigator, was the world-renowned discoverer 
of America, CurisropHzeR CoLumBus, who, as 
we have seen, was born about a. p. 1435-6, at 
Genoa. He commenced his maritime career in 
life at the early age of fourteen, sailing in an ex- 
pedition fitted out at Genoa in 1459, by John 
of Anjou, Duke of Calabria, the object of which 
was to recover for his father, Rene, Count de 
Provence, the kingdom of Naples. Nothing is 
known of his conduct on this his first voyage, and 
indeed all traces of his career seem to be lost, 
save that he wedded himself to the sea and gave 
up his life to maritime pursuits. It was doubtless 
in some of his many and multiform voyages that 
the idea of a Western world dawned on his mind. 
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The portrait of Columbus, which we present, indicates a magnificent intellect, not only great practical and scientific 
talent, but also a far-seeing, comprehensive cast of mind. The religious elements, also, seem to be strongly indicated, 
especially Veneration, which gives a sense of Providence, and a willingness to rely upon Divine guidance, The 
whole make-up of his head and face evinces strength of character, fore-looking, comprehensiveness of mind, and 
that daring and energy which, relying upon Providence, and guided by science, is willing to become a Jeader in 


doubtful enterprises. 


He is not large in the selfish organs, hence would not have enjoyed war and cruelty. His con- 


quests would naturally be made through intelligence and morality, rather than through fierceness and mere animal 


force and courage. 





Tt was no sudden impulse, begotten only to be 
buried and lost forever. To his comprehensive 
spirit a western continent was a real thing, and 
it so prepossessed him that he neither could or 
desired to rid himself of the growing impression. 
Fully imbued with this idea, he resolved to leave 
no stone unturned which he thought would help 
him to realize the now great wish of his life, to 
set foot on the shores of this ideal world. Poor 
and friendless as he was, he determined to appeal 
to the mighty and powerful for help. 

Prompted by this great thought, he applied to 
the Court of Portugal, then a large and powerful 
people, where he was flatly refused, and consid- 
ered by the courtiers a fool ora madman. Dis- 
heartened but not discouraged, he next applied 
at the throne of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
Here he had to encounter the fiercest opposition. 
He was most contumaciously treated by the cour- 
tiers and great men of that kingdom, and reviled 
with every opprobrious epithet. But with an 
undaunted zeal, quickened by his own deep con- 
victions, he persisted in his suit, although put off 
by every species of courtly double-dealing, until 
he at length gained the ear of the gentle queen, 
who extended her half-reluctant patronage. He 
was fitted out with a squadron of three small 


vessels, whose united tonnage was not the moiety 
of one of our modern merchantmen, and capable 
of carrying and provisioning only one hundred 
and twenty persons. 

With this frail outfit, with a breast full of hope, 
not unmixed with fear, he spread his canvas to 
the winds, and setting sail from Huelva on the 3d 
of August, 1492, turned his prow westward across 
the mighty Atlantic, where no keel had preceded 
him. Several private adventurers helped to swell 
the number of those embarked to find a new 
world. A long and perilous voyage awaited him. 
Contrary winds and terrible storms subdued all 
spirits on board but his. Passengers and sailors 
mutinied and threatened the life of the commander. 
He entreated without avail—they were resolved in 
carrying their threats into execution. He pleaded 
for only three days more, when he agreed to sur- 


render himself if their hopeless condition con- 


tinued. They agreed to wait the threedays. On 
that third day, as it dawned on our hero, what 
harrowing reflections must have crowded upon 
his troubled spirit! He was beginning to despair 
as the day advanced toward noon, when high 
among the roaring of the sea there arose a wild 
cry of joy, “Land, ho!” What a relief it must 
have been to those wearied spirits to look out 
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through the haze of that famous 12th of October, 
and rest their eyes once more on the solid land. 
Instantly all was joy and gladness. Those who 
had been most mutinous, now strove with each 
other in their admiration of the man who had 
been the life and soul of the enterprise. 

Columbus speedily landed and took possession 
of the island in the name of his patrons, Ferdinand 
and Isabella, The simple-hearted and naked sav- 
ages, wondering at the pageant, received with 
sincere faith these marauding bands, little mis- 
trusting that these god-like beings, whom they 
had supposed were descended from the clouds, 
were forerunners of their overthrow and utter 
subjugation. 

After cruising among the islands—to which he 
gave the general name of West Indies—he set sail 
again for Spain, whither prosperous gales speedily 
wafted his little fleet. His return was a triumph. 
The king and queen lavished their honors upon 
him, and the opulent and great loaded him with 
their regal favors. 

Columbus soon again set sail for the New World, 
endowed with a much larger and better provi- 
sioned fleet, carrying with him princely titles 
and powers, made supreme dictator of all the 
lands he had discovered or might hereafter dis- 
cover. Bat he had taken with him the seeds of 
faction and rebellion, and he was ere long com- 
pelled to return in bitter humiliation and plead 
his cause at the foot of the Spanish throne, rather 
as a prisoner than a ruler. His star had waned, 
and was soon to sink in everlasting darkness and 
night. His ‘‘ guardian angel,” the gentle Isa- 
bella, ‘“‘had gone into glory,” and thenceforward 
he was left to buffet his enemies alone and un- 
friended. The king, Ferdinand, had proved 
treacherous, promising redress.only to delude 
his victim, until tired of the uncertainty of life, 
he found a refuge in the grave, and ‘carried up 
his case to the court of Heaven.” 
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INSTINCT AND REASON. 

THERE are some very interesting facts respect- 
ing the instincts of the lower animals, and though 
it may be difficult to define instinct, as it is to de- 
fine genius, yet Phrenology throws light on the 
subject. Constructiveness in man requires culti- 
vation, and the conjoint exercise of reason, and 
when the reasoning power is brought to bear with 
the mechanical, the towering dome of the grand 
cathedral, or the almost marvelous organ within 
it, is the result. The mud-swallow, however, the 
first year it needs a nest, without instruction, but 
by instinct, builds its arched nest, resembling 
much more the dome of the cathedral than man’s 
first effort in the way of house building; but the 
swallow never improves—she goes to the extent of 
her ability in the first effort. So a swarm of bees 
builds its honey cells with mathematical exact- 
ness, in a manner at once securing the highest 
degree of strength with the smallest amount of 
material, and the occupancy of the least possible 
space for the walls; but the bee never improves. 
Instinct serves its design perfectly at the first 
effort. 

There are many other instinctive manifestations 
in the lower animals besides those which pertain 
to Constructiveness, and oneof the most conspicu- 
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ous is that connected with the phrenological fac- 
ulty called Locality, or knowledge of places and 
directions. 

A gentleman recently related to us an incident 
with which he was acquainted, illustrating the 
wonderful sagacity of the horse in this respect. 
Mr. John W. Grant, of Ogdensburgh, some twenty 
years ago bought a pair of horses in Johnstown, 
Herkimer County, on the Mohawk, in this State, 
and by a circuitous route drove them to Ogdens- 


_burgh, some two hundred miles away. A few 


days afterward they broke out of the pasture, but 
instead of taking the road by which they came, to 
return to their old home, they made a bee line. 
Tt should be remembered that the great, trackless 
wilderness of northern New York, with its mount- 
ains, glens, and lakes, lies slumbering in its soli- 
tude on the direct line from Ogdensburgh to the 
southern part of Herkimer County, and through 
this trackless forest the horses took their course, 
and were seen, by parties of hunters and lumber- 


men, with their heads toward home, going like 


wild ones. Before they entered this forest, how- 
ever, and indeed after they emerged from it, par- 
ties of men made strenuous though ineffectual 
efforts to stop them as runaway horses. When the 
man who followed their course inquired why they 
were not stopped, the men remarked that it was a 
thing utterly impossible, and that they might as 
well have undertaken to stop a couple of rein- 
deer. When the messenger reached the old home 
of the horses, he found them looking as if they had 
been badly groomed and worse fed. 

We could relate many instances of this kind 
from the various records and the statements of 
personal friends. We wili venture to mention one 
which has already been published in this Jour- 
nau. According to our recollection of the case, 
an officer in the army embarked at Marseilles, in 
France, and took with him a favorite dog, and 
having sailed up the Mediterranéan several hun- 
dred miles, he debarked, and soon after missed his 
dog. In an incredibly short term of time the dog 
appeared in Paris, having made his way across 
the country through Germany, where he never 
had been before. He did not wait to take passage 
in a ship back, the way he came, but seemed to 
know by instinct in what direction his home was 
situated from the place where he found himself 
among strangers, up toward the Black Sea. 

The carrier pigeon which is employed to com- 
municate information, returns to its home in a 
straight line, in obedience to this faculty of the 
mind, Locality, or instinctive knowledge of direc- 
tion. Reason must go by compass or by some 
other means of determining the true course. Still 
man has in a less degree than some of the lower 
animals this faculty of Locality. Whoéver can 
walk about his village or his house in the dark 
exhibits this trait. Whoever carries in his mind 
a perfect image of forms, distances, and direction, 


has this and several other organs well developed. 
Blind men become adepts in finding their way, 
not only in knowing directions, but also in esti- 
mating distances, which indicates an active organ 
of Size as well as of Locality. The North American 
Indians are remarkable for the strength and ac- 
tivity of Locality, as well as of all the other per- 
ceptive organs; and it is well known that they 
will go through trackless forests, hundreds of 
miles, without even the aid of marked trees, and 
fiad little settlements located in zigzag directions, 
and that without difficulty or mistake. 
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‘\BILLSIDE PAMILY SCHOOL.” 


We have received the circular of the above- 
named school, which is situated at Amherst, N. H., 
and conducted by Edward B. Hartshorn and H. 
Jane Hartshorn. This school is unique in char- 
acter, embracing the manual labor system, the 
vegetarian system of diet, and seeks to be, em- 
phatically, a Christian household. The school is 
yet young, but we are informed that it is succeed- 
ing admirably. The proprietors and teachers of 
this, so far as we can judge by their writings, are 
imbued with the spirit of progress and reform ; 
are hearty and earnest laborers in the cause of 
cheap and high-toned education, and the combi- 
nation of industrial avd social happiness, with a 
high order of Christian morality. We give a por- 
tion of the circular. 

To young ladies and gentlemen who are seeking 
earnestly for means and opportunity to improve 


themselves mentally, morally, physically, and 
socially, that they may be prepared to fill their 
true station, and wield an influence for good to 
themselves and their fellow-men, this circular is 
addressed. We, too, have groped our way along 
the dark and difficult path of ‘ self-education,” 
and, having gained a little eminence—a vantage 
ground—are anxious to extend a helping hand to 
those who desire to rise to a purer and higher life. 
We have been strangers and homeless, and com- 
pelled to meet the stern realities of life—not 
alone, it is true, for multitudes on either hand are 
bravely contending against adverse fortune. 

It is to encourage such to struggle on, that we 
have opened the doors of a long coveted home, 
which is now under our control, and invite all who 
seek the same end as ourselves, to share its ad- 
vantages, with a chance to pay a part or all of the 
expense of board and instruction in all branches 
of a useful and ornamental education, by spending 
a part of each day in useful labor. 

Our terms, for board, and instruction in the 
common English branches, are $15 per quarter in 
advance. In addition to which we shail require 
from three to eight hours’ work per day, more or 
less, according to the pupil’s efficiency. Earnest 
and efficient pupils will be furnished with extra 
work sufficient to pay the whole expense, if de- 
sired, and their money refunded at the close of 
the term. Those who thus labor for their whole 
expense are the brightest ornaments of our school, 
and will complete their education sooner and bet- 
ter than those who are furnished with money to 
defray their expenses. 

Parents and guardians who wish to place their 
children where they will be carefully trained into 
such habits as will enable them to enjoy life, and 
be a blessing to society, may be assured that no 
pains will be spared to procure that result. We 
believe cheerful and prompt obedience to every 
reasonable requirement to lie at the basis of all 
good order. We intend, in no case, to use harsh 
means of discipline, but shall immediately dis- 
charge those who appear determined to resist 
proper authority. The. patronage of those who 
wish their children indulged in any disagreeable 
or injurious habit, or do not wish them to learn 
prompt obedience to all superiors, is not solicited. 

Our school exists at present only in miniature, 
and can not afford all the ef cetera of elegant ac- 
commodation that we anticipate for some future 
time, but we hope to provide a comfortable home, 
and shall improve our accommodations as fast as 
our means will permit. The luxurious contribu- 
tions of the field, the garden, the orchard, the 
dairy, and fountain shall supply our table; while 
the agonizing death-groans of our innocent and 
dependent friends and servants—the auimals— 
that toil for and clothe us, shall on no account be 
extorted to gratify the appetite of the epicure. 
Any further information will be communicated on 
application. Epwarp B. HarrsHorn, 

Amurrst, N. H. Hi. Jane Hanrrsnorn. 
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welfare; and no high moral or intellectual aim elevates, ennobles, or 
adorns his career. The first effect is, that he dedicates his whole 
powers and energies to the production of the mere means of living, 
and he forces all his fellows to devote their lives to precisely the same 
pursuits. If leisure for moral and intellectual cultivation be necessary 
io the ewjoyment of a rational, a moral, and a religious being, this is 
excluded ; for the labor is incessant during six days of the week, the 
effect of which is to benumb the faculties on the seventh. If the soft 
play of the affections; if the enjoyment of the splendid loveliness of 
nature and the beauties of art; if the expansion of the intellect in the 
pursuits of science; if refinement of manners; if strengthening and 
improving the tone and forms of our physical frames ; and if the ador- 
ation, with minds full of knowledge and souls melting with love, of our 
most bounteous Creator, constitute the real objects of human life in 
this world—the end for which we live; and if the fulfillment of this 
end be the only rational idea of preparation for a higher state of exist- 
ence, then the system of action which we have contemplated, when 
viewed as the leading object of human life, appears stale, barren, and 
unprofitable. It no doubt supports the activity of our minds and bodies, 
and surrounds us with innumerable temporal advantages, not to be 
lightly valued; but its benefits end there. It affords an example of the 
independence of the several natural laws. The system is one in 
which the mind and body are devoted for ten or twelve hours a-day, 
on six days in the week, to the production of those useful and orna- 
mental articles which constitute wealth ; and in this object we are 
eminently successful. Verily we have our reward; for no nation in 
the world possesses so much wealth as Britain; none displays such 
vast property in the possession of individuals; none approaches her in 
the general splendor of living; and none in the multitude of inhabit- 
ants who live in idleness and luxury on the accumulated fruits of in- 
dustry. But still, with all the dazzling advantages which Britain de- 
rives from her wealth, she is very far from being happy. Her large 
towns are overrun with pauperism and heathenism; and in many En- 
glish counties, even the agricultural population has lately been engaged 
in burning corn-stacks and farm-offices, out of sheer misery and dis- 
content. The overwrought manufacturers are too frequently degraded 
by intemperance, licentiousness, and other forms of vice. In the 
classes distinguished by industry and morality, the keen competition 
for employment and profit imposes excessive labor and anxiety on 
nearly all; while the higher classes are often the victims of idleness, 
vanity, ambition, vice, ennui, and a thousand attendant sufferings of 
body and mind. The pure, calm, dignified and lasting felicity which 
our higher feelings pant for, and which reason whispers ought to be 
our aim, is seldom or never attained. 

The present condition of society, therefore, does not seem to be the 
most perfect which human nature is capable of reaching ; hitherto man 
has been progressive, and there is no reason to believe that he has yet 
reached the goal. In the next Lecture will be stated some grounds 
for expecting brighter prospects in future, 


LECTURE &X&. 


THE CONSIDERATION OF THE PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE CONDITION 
OF SOCIETY CONTINUED. 


Additional examples of bad results of competition of individual interests—Disadvantages 
atuending the division of labor—Dvfficulty of benefiting one individual without ivjur- 
ing others—Ii stance of charitable institutions—Question, Whether the destruction of 
human life or of corn is the greatest public calamity ?— State of the Irish peasantry-— 
Impediments to the abandonment of luxuries by the [rish—The leading arrangements 
of society at present bear reference to self-ioterest—Christianity can not become prac- 
tical while this continues to be the case—Does human nature admit of such improve- 
ment, that the evils of individual competition may be obviated, and the moral senti- 
ments rendered supreme ?—Grounds for hope—Natural longing for a more perfect 
social condition—Schemes of Plato, Sir T. More, the Primitive Christians, the Harmo- 
nites, and Mr. Owen. 


I procEED to point out some additional examples of the results of 
the competition of individual interests. 
Apparently the evils of the selfish system have the tendency to pro- 
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long and extend themselves indefinitely. We have seen, for example, 
that the institution of different employments is natural, springing from 
differences in native talent and inclination. This leads to the division 
of labor, by which every person has it in his power to confine his 
exertions to that species of art for which he has the greatest aptitude 
and liking; while, by interchanging commodities, each may acquire 
the things necessary to his own enjoyment. But under the present 
system, this institution is attended with considerable disadvantages. 
Workmen are trained to perform the minutest portions of labor on a 
particular article, and to do nothing else: one man can point a pin, and 
do no more; another can make the pin’s head. but can finish no other 
part of it; one can make the eye of a needle, but can neither fashion 
the body, nor point it. In preparing steam-engines, ihere are different 
branches of trade, and different workshops for the different parts of 
the machine. One person makes boilers, another casts the framework 
and heavy iron-beams, a third makes cylinders, a fourth pistons, and 
so on; and the person who furnishes steam-engines to the public, 
merely goes to these different work-shops, buys the different parts of 
the skeleton, and his own trade consists in fitting them together, and 
selling the engine entire. 

These arrangements produce commodities better and cheaper than 
if one man made the whole needle or pin, or one manufactory fabri- 
cated the whole steam-engine ; but when we view the system in its 
moral effects, there is an attendant disadvantage. It rears a larce 
number of workmen, who are ignorant of every practical art beyond 
the minute details of their own branch of industry, and who are alto- 
gether useless and helpless, except when combined under one employer. 
If not counteracted in its effects by an extensive education, it renders 
the workmen incapable of properly discharging their duties as parents, 
or members of society, by leaving them ignorant of everything except 
their narrow mechanical operations. It leaves them also exposed, by 
ignorance, to become the dupes of political agitators and fanatics, and 
makes them dependent on the capitalist. Trained from infancy to a 
minute operation, their mental culture neglected, and destitute of cap- 
ital, they are incapable of exercising sound judgment on any subject, 
and of combining their labor and their skill for the promotion of their 
own advantage. They are, therefore, mere implements of trade in 
the hands of men of more enlarged minds and more extensive prop- 
erty; and as these men also compete keenly, talent against talent, and 
eapital against capital, each of them is compelled to throw back a part 
of the burden on his artisans, demanding more labor, and giving less 
wages, to enable him to maintain his own position.* 

Nor does the capitalist escape the evils of the system. In conse- 
quence of manufacturer competing with manufacturer, and merchant 
with merchant, who will execute most work, and sell his goods cheap- 
est, profits fall extremely low, and the rate of interest, which is just 
the proportion of profit corresponding to the capital employed in trade, 
becomes depressed. The result is, that the artisan’s wages are low- 
ered to the verge of a decent subsistence, earned by his utmost exer- 
tions; the manufacturer and merchant are exposed to incessant toil and 
risk, and are moderately recompensed ; and the capitalist, who desires 
to retire from active business, and live on the produce of his previous 
industry, in the form of interest, participates in their depression, and 
starves on the smallest pittance of annual return. Thus, selfish com- 
petition presents the anomaly of universal abundance co-existing with 
individual want, and leads to a ceaseless struggle to obtain objects 
fitted chiefly to gratify our inferior powers. 

While the competition of individual interest continues to prevail in 
society, the field even of benevolence itself is limited. It becomes dif- 
ficult to do good to one individual, or class of individuals, without doing 
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* T confine the observations in the text to the case of mechanics who are uneducated. 
If they receive a good education, the more monotonous their employment is, they have 
the more spare energy for thought. Weavers who have once entered on reading, gen- 
erally become intelligeat, for their labor absorbs a small portion of mind; but if they 
have not been educated at all, they become dull and stupid, or unsettled and vicious. 
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CROW NOT, CROAK NOT. 


Tue words which constitute our title are the 
natural outflow of a mind admirably harmonized 
between two extremes of human character, and 
he is a fortunate man who can stand upon such a 
motto, and, in his life and conduct, do justice to 
it. We borrow this motto from having seen it 
painted on the side of a dashing business wagon 
in New York. The team attached to the vehicle, 
either in fact or to our fancy, seemed to have been 
selected as an illustration of the motto. The 
horses were spirited, without being fractious, and, 
when necessary, exhibited moderation without a 
loose-jointed laziness. The harness was plain, 
neat, and substantial, and the whole affair, even 
to the driver, who, we suppose, was not the owner, 
seemed to exemplify that happy medium between 
shabbiness on the one hand and display on the 
other—between an uneasy, restless haste and a 
careless, slovenly, slack, twisted spirit. We are 
not certain but this would make a good text for a 
sermon, at least froma layman. It naturally di- 
vides itself into two parts— 

First, crow not. A crowing, boastful spirit, in 
phrenological parlance, originates in Combative- 
ness, Approbativeness, and Hope. When these 
organs are large in a person, and not properly 
restrained, success tends to inflate him; and if 
Acquisitiveness be large, business prosperity, as 
well as that which appertains to position and other 
achievements, is deemed an occasion for crowing. 
If we look into the street, or boys’ play -ground, 
we see innumerable instances of crowing in con- 
sequence of transient success. If a boy gets two 
runs at one knock in playing ball, or if in mar- 
bles he makes a doubly successful strike, his eyes 
not only shine, but he drops some exultant word 
from the crowing category. This inspires his an- 
tagonist with renewed energy and skill to make 
a desperate effort to redeem his lost ground and 
repel the assumed superiority of the one who 
crows, and the result generally is that the next 
turn gives success tothe former delinquent, and an 
opportunity for him to crow. If we look into the 
political strifes, where one party goes up and 
another down, the elevated party becomes hoarse 
in crowing, and we apprehend that it produces on 
the vanquished an influence of resolution, skill, 
and energy for ultimate triumph which could 
hardly be produced in any other way; so that he 
. who crows, unduly boasts, or lauds himself and 
depresses his defeated antagonist, plants in the 
mind of that antagonist a high resolve to redress 
his losses, so that crowing by the successful rival 
becomes the seed of his own ultimate overthrow. 

Crowing, moreover, is an impudent way of re- 
joicing. Ifsuccess be achieved in consequence of 
real superiority, it is no occasion for crowing. 
Such a person has no more right to crow than a 
pound weight has to crow over a half-pound weight 
—than an ox has to crow over a calf; for the ox 
was once but a calf, and ere long the calf shall 
himself become an ox, and perhaps superior in 
strength to the one which now dominates over 
him. If success arise from some accidental ad- 
vantage, crowing is certainly out of place, because 
one has no right to crow for that over which he 
has exerted no particular influence; and crowing 
over an equal is only a provocation to that equal 
to make extra effort to regain his losses, and, in 
his turn, to triumph. 
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Crowing also shows a blatant spirit of vanity ; 
there is certainly no dignity in it, and so excel- 
lent a trait is it for a man of real success to take 
that success modestly, that the whole world ad- 
mires him who is able thus to accept victory. He 
who carries his wealth, his advantages, his talent, 
and his successes modestly, not cringingly, is ad- 
mired of all men, and every one is willing to ren- 
der him assistance, or speak for him a kind word 
—to nominate him for high positions, to give him 


voice and vote; but he who crows and struts be- 
cause he is rich, or because he is born of a suc-, 


cessful and reputable family, or because he is 
intellectual, or beautiful, or learned, awakens a 
rival and an enemy in every man who is below 
him. 

We remember a haughty, tyrannical, overbear- 
ing man who lost no opportunity to crow when he 
was in power, or to assume superiority wherever 
he could do it; we remember seeing him once a 
candidate for office, and it required every vote of 
his party to give him success. A young man of 
influence who had grown up in the neighborhood, 
and who had suffered in his feelings through the 
lordly, overbearing domination of the man in ques- 
tion, declined to give his suffrage, and carried 
with him a sufficient number of his associates to 
defeat the man’s election. When the defeated can- 
didate interrogated the young voter on the sub- 
ject, he was referred back ten yegrs, to the time 
when, as a boy, he received from him lordly and 
insolent language, which he had resolved to pun- 
ish in some way whenever a favorable opportunity 
should offer. <‘ Now,” said the young man, “ re- 
member hereafter to treat boys with such respect 
as they deserve, and not insult and harrow their 
feelings merely because you are six feet high and 
they are young and weak.” 


Secondly, Croak not. If we were to choose be- 
tween the two vices which constitute the text of 
our subject, we confess to a preference for Crow- 
ing. The Croaker is one in whom Cautiousness is 
greater than Courage; whose Hope is moderate, 
who has little faith in Providence, in natural law, 
in his own efforts, and no anticipation of “ the 
good time coming.” It may not be a crime to 
croak, and we are hardly disposed to say that it 
is a crime to crow; but if it be a crime to crow, it 
is a courageous crime ; it has a smack of boldness, 
and life, and joyous energy in it; while croaking 
comes from a negative spirit—from the do-nothing 
tendency. Perhaps the croaker is to be pitied 
rather than blamed. Fear, which is the basis of 
croaking, is a misfortune—a painful state of 
He who takes his success, and instead of 
rejoicing in it and crowing over it, broods it with 
raven wing, as if it were the last benefaction he 
Was ever to receive, and must therefore look into 
the dark future and cling to his present achieve- 
ments as the last plank of the ship, is like a man 
who should gather in a bountiful harvest, then 
lock his granary and refuse to use any of his 
wheat, even as seed for another crop, but sit and 
croak over his last harvest and wonder whether it 
would last him as long as his natural life would 
hold out. The croaker never enjoys a fine day. 
To him itis only a “‘ weather breeder.” «+ Ah, 
look out for a storm !” is his reply when the fine 
weather is mentioned. Suppose there is a stric- 
ture in the money market, we never fail to find 
men who croak over it as the premonition of the 
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season of bankruptcy, and at such times, unfor- 
tunately, croakers, like frogs around a stagnant 
pool, are plenty enough, so that each hears the 
other croak, when they all set up a chorus of 
croaking until a panic is really produced. A 
croaker in a community is destructive of healthful 
enterprise. He leads thrifty men to hoarding 
and keeping their energies and their capital from 
business and the market. He is like an infected 
sheep in a flock. It is not that such men are 
merely valueless as do nothings, but they spread 
the contagion of their fears and their hopelessness 
to healthier minds, and as a consequence, three 
fourths of all the trouble of our panics comes from 
these croaking panic-makers. F 

A herd of buffaloes or wild horses, quietly feed- 
ing on the prairie, can be panic-stricken in an in- 
stant. If one of them throws up his head and 
utters a terrific cry of fear and starts off at full 
speed, the contiguous animals catch the spirit 
which seemed to animate the croaker, and off they 
dash at headlong speed. ‘This panic spreads 
through the whole drove, though it may contain 
a hundred thousand individuals. If one should 
chance to fall, or if the leaders, pressed by the 
drove from behind, are driven into a ravine, the 
whole drove will make the like plunge. This is 
what is called a stampede, or the effect of croak- 
ing among animals. 

We all remember the panic of 1857. Many 
business men of the present day remember also 
that awful panic of 1837, and we take occasion 
now to say, that though there was cause in both 
instances for a stringent money market, and a 
comparative stagnation of business, we verily be- 
lieve that nine tenths of all the trouble. and 
loss, and depression was occasioned by croaking. 
Therefore let us impress upon our readers the 
duty of cheerfulness under trial and disappoint- 
ment, and moderation in the hour of success and 
triumph. When the heaven pours out its wealth 
of showers, the earth smiles and reflects its rain- 
bow of hope, but it does not crow nor shout. 
When in dearth every green thing seems parched 
and withered, we hear no croaking, no complaint, 
but witness a patient, tenacious endurance; and 
if we could visit the willow tree upon the hill-side 
and study its patient effort for sustentation, we 
should find it sending its minute roots to drink 
from the stream at the foot of the hill, though 
the stream were fifty yards distant. The willow 
croaks not, but tries to help itself; and when by 
its minute and attenuated rootlets it has found 
the brook and drank its fill, it employs the 
umbrageous foliage which it thus acquires as a 
shadow for heated beasts and weary men. It 
uses its success as a benefaction, not in self- 
vaunting ; therefore we end as we commenced, 
Crow wnoT, CROAK NOT. 


ooo 


AcgqutsiTIvENEess DisraAsep.— Mr. Gershom 
Twitchell, of Milford, who died lately, after an 
illness of only two days, was the last member of a 
peculiar, and, in some respects, a remarkable 
family. Though a man of considerable wealth, 
owning one of the finest and most valuable farms 
in Milford, he persisted in living in a state of the 
most abject poverty. On the announcement of 
his death, says a writer in the Boston Journa/, the 
overseers of the poor took immediate steps to se- 
cure his estate for his legitimate heirs. They 
found in his hovel a large amount of silver, de- 
posited in a pine box, nicely adjusted in layers of 
dollars, halves, quarters, and smaller coins. They 
also found a bag in which there was a heavy 
amount of gold. The specie was taken to the Mil- 
ford Bank for safe keeping. Nearly the last words 
uttered by the expiring miser were to request a 
neighbor who stood by him to leave the room, for 
fear he would steal the money. His wife aban- 
doned him many years ago, and recently, for a 
stipulated sum, gave bonds that she would make 
no claim upon any property he possessed. 
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Ly the turmoil of politics, amid the rise and fall 
of stocks, and the strife and struggle of foreign po- 
tentates for a supremacy over peoples and territo- 
ries, which for ages have been scourged by tyranny 
and selfish misrule, it is pleasant to turn from all 
these to the contemplation of a science like Phre- 
nology, which is steady and upward in its pro- 
gress, uninfluenced by lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, and uncontaminated by the local jealousies 
and the selfish strifes of mankind. Kings may 
rise or fall, nations become established or parti- 
tioned among hungry warriors, and thus cease to 
exist as independent nations, but science, emana- 
ting from central truth, rising above prejudice, 
selfishness, or the ‘“‘mad ambition and pride of 
kings,” and, in the main, above the bigotry of 
religious superstition, invites the cordial co-oper- 
ation of all men, whatever their nationality or 
their creed, to give it not only an establishment, 
but development. Phrenology appeals especially 
to parents, in respect to the training and manage- 
ment of their children; it teaches the fundamen- 
tal structure of the mental organization, and en- 
ables those who understand its indications to 
recognize in the child, before age and experience 
have called them out, those strong qualities 
which will mark the character at maturity. 
While the infant sleeps calmly, and no fierce pas- 
sion has yet been discovered, Phrenology will 
point out at that early period the germs of pas- 
sions, forces, or weaknesses which, in mature life, 
may defy the laws, customs, and moralities of 
the world. This early apprebensicn of the future 
character will aid the parent in setting at work 
those causes which, in the training of the child, 
shall tend to modify and lessen the influence of 
the propensities before they become rampant and 
fierce by culture and encouragement, and also 
enable them to build up and strengthen those re- 
straining elements of the mind which are consti- 
tutionally too weak, unaided, to control the 
stronger qualities of the character. We believe 
that by culture, the courage, the pride, the am- 
‘bition, or the sense of honor and jastice, may be 
doubled in power; we believe, also, that when 
any quality is inherited in excess, the character 
may be modified vastly by judicious restraint of 
the strong parts and proper stimulation of those 
which are naturally weak. - 


Some persons come to us and ask if a child 
twelve years of age is old enough to be examined. 
Our reply usually is, that if a child is old enough 
to have a dress made for him, he is old enough 
to have an examination. They then ask if a chart 
at that age would be a perfect exposition of what 
the child would be at full maturity. We answer, 
No; nor should it be unless the child is perfect to- 
day. If he have faults to be remedied, weak 
points to be encouraged, and strong ones to be 
repressed, he should, by training and education, 
be made different at twenty-one from what he 
is at twelve. The value of an examination 
consists in teaching the parent what qualities 
in the child need encouragement and what re- 
straint. 

Our idea is, that a child’s head should be ex- 
amined as early as at two or three years of age, 
then again at twelve,-and again at fourteen or 
seventeen, when there has been considerable de- 
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velopment, and the individual is about deciding 
what course of business or education to pursue. 
If Phrenology is of any service whatever ; if in 
infancy a sufficiently correct estimate of the na- 
ture of the child can be appreciated and described 
to serve as a guide in the molding and training 
of that child, parents can not afford to forego those 
advantages. When the child arrives at ten or 
twelve years of age, and his mind is expanding 
toward education or business, if Phrenology at 
that age would appreciate the changes and in- 
fluences which past training has produced, and 
serve as a guide in the culture for the forthcom- 
ing years to such an extent as to prescribe what 
studies should be pursued chiefly, and what gen- 
eral habits should be established in reference to 
the morals and the health, we ask, in what way 
could a small sum of money be better applied ? 
When the young man stands where two ways 
meet, at fifteen or seventeen, undecided whether 
to study a profession, and if so, which ; or to be- 
come a mechanic, a merchant, or a farmer, and 
what particular pursuit in these various branches 
is best adapted, all things considered, to the con- 
stitution of the body and the mind, what can be 
of more service to him than suitable and appro- 
priate advice? This advice, at such a time, when 
hope, ambition, anxiety are all on tiptoe, any 
word which shall settle the mind confidently upon 


the right path, or upon any one of half a dozen 


equally available paths, is a boon to the young, 
to their guardians, and to the community, which 
can not be too highly esteemed, and which it is 
the extreme of folly to ignore. 

The JouRNAL will continue to advocate Phre- 
nology in its practical forms and its application 
to the affairs of every-day life; and we would re- 
peat our request, that those who have been bene- 
fited in themselves or their families by the knowl- 
edge which Phrenology develops, would give to 
the JourNAL, and its circulation in their commu- 
nity, that efficient and cordial indorsement which 
has hitherto given it a wide circulation and sup- 
port. But it should be remembered that this aid 
is required annually, that self constituted agents 
are our reliance, and that in every neighborhood 
where the JourNAL is now taken, three times as 
many copies ought to be circulated, and we think 
might be. If our friends will give to the JournaL 
among their neighbors, their efforts for an even- 
ing or two, or a rainy day, we trust and believe 
that its circulation might be more than doubled ; 
and we make this appeal to each reader, not 
merely to send his own subscription, but to try 
to obtain from one toa dozen additional names 
among those who have confidence in him and his 
word, and who are willing to pay their money 
into his hands for transmission by mail to the 
publishers. 
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‘HE present number commences the Tuirty- 
Tuirp Vol. of the AMERI¢AN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

Posrace —The postage on this JourNnax to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

TeacHeERs, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations. 
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Severat Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

SuBSCRIBERS may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Journa. sent the full time. 


mt I ot 


APOLOGY TO READERS. 


While the Journal for January was on press, 
the Printing Establishment was burned. We 
were obliged to make new Engravings and set 


the Type again. Hence the lateness of our 
issue.—E ds. 


Witerarp Dotices, 


Tur PHonoGRrapuic Instructor, by Benn Pit- 


man. Price 25 cents. For sale by Fow.LEr AnD 
WELLS. 


Phonography has undergone so many changes within 
the past ten years, that many persons have been dissuaded 
from studying it who would otherwise have cordially re- 
ceived it. But phonographers in this country have set 
up astandard for themselves, and therefore have not ex- 
perienced the trouble and perplexity that many English 
phonographers have labored under. The above work is 
a comment on the progressive conservatism of the Amer- 
ican disciples of this art; and though there are many fine 
English phonographers, still very many of them do not 
follow the English standard, but send for American works 
on the subject. We think, therefore, that we have reason 
to be proud of a system of phonozraphy the outlines of 
which can be compressed within the pages of so small a 
work as the one under notice. The principles of the sci- 
ence are clearly explained, interspersed with reading and 
writing exercises, so that the pupil can immediately put 
in practice what he learns. Some have erroneously sup- 
posed the acquisition of phonography to be a Herculean 
task, and ten times worse than the stady of the ancient lan- 
guages, ete.; but they must have been misinformed, for it is 
a well-known fact that the science of phonography is very 
simple, although it requires some time to fully develop the 
art. But by time and patience, both the science and art 
can be mastered by any one possessing ordinary perse- 
verance and energy of mind. Now that we have a work 
on this beautiful system of writing, presented in so simple 
and attractive a form, and, moreover, at a price within the 
reach of all, there is no valid reason why every one should 
not commence the study at once. We hail with joy every- 


thing that tends to sow knowledge broadcast over the 
land ; and with a free press, cheap publications, and cheap 
phonography, the worid may congratulate herself that she 
is making rapid progress toward the time when “ many 
shall run to and fro through the earth, and knowledge shall 
be increased.” 








Opsecr TEACHING, AND ORAL Lessons ON 
SooraL SormencE AND Common TuIncGs 3; with Various 
Illustrations of the Principles and Practice of Primary 
Education, as Adopted in the Model and Training 
Schools of Great Britain. Republished from Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education. Svo., 434 pages. 
New York: published by F. C. Brownell. 1860. 
Although the title of this book may seem a little on the 

heterogeneous order, its purpose and fulfillment are not 

so. To say nothing now of theory, it is certain that, as an 
art, the education of England, as well as Germany, is 
taking the lead of that of our own country. Teaching, 
there, is inclining more to begin with knowledge of things 
and their qualities, more with observation of nature. This is 
the true direction, and one that will yet be better understood 
and more systematically rendered practicable than it now 
is, or canbe. But, meanwhile, teachers will find it greatly 
to their advantage to examine the more advanced modes 


of attaining the results we have indicated ; and among dif- 
ferent books published with such end in view, we know of 
none that can take the place of the one we are consider- 
ing. Mr. Barnard has collected into book form the best 
essays on this and kindred opics to be found in his excel- 
lent Jowrnal—some of them, as those of Morrison, Young, 
and Currie, extremely valuable. The book is not a text- 
book, but a guide and adviser for the teacher. Mr. 
Brownell is publisher or importer of many other good 
books having a like purpose. 


ee ter 4 5 CR 
Answers To CorREsPONDENTS deferred to 
next number for want of room. 
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PHRENOLOGY—SCIENCE OF MIND. 


Unrit the introduction of Phrenology by Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, and others, we had no system 
of Mental Philosophy worthy of the name. All 
treatises were mere speculations, and as subse- 
quent investigations have shown, were impractical 
and almost valueless. PHRENOLOGY, aS now 
taught, appeals to the common sense of every one, 
and is so easily proved to be both theoretically and 
practically all it is claimed to be, that but very 
few who have given any considerable attention to 
the subject deny the truth of its principles, or 
their ready application to the common affairs of 
life. Tur LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOL- 
OGY ARE: 


Mind is the primal power of the human system. 

The body is simply the instrument through 
which the mind mapifests itself while on earth. 

The mind is manifested througa forty or more 
organs. Lach is primary and independent in its 
functions, doing its own work, and not doing the 
work of any other. 

Each of these powers resides in, and is mani- 
fested by or through a particular portion of the 
brain. 

he power of each organ, all other things being 
equal, is in exact proportion to the size of that 
portion of the brain which manifests it. 

The mental powers are possessed originally in 
different degrees by different individuals, and also 
by the same individual. 

Each mental power grows stronger and becomes 
more skillful by proper exercise. 

Each mental power was created for the purpose 
of doing good, and was intended to be used. 

The Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual powers 
fulfill the design or end of man’s creation; the 
other powers and propensities, which are also pos- 
sessed by the animals, are subsidiary and to be 
subservient to them. 

Such use of all the mental organs insures right 
Development, Power, and Happiness, 

The functions of these several organs are gov- 
erned by fixed laws. 

Phrenology is the science that explains these 
laws, and consequently enables us to govern the 
mental powers in accordance therewith. 

Tne state or condition of the body affects the 
action of the mind. 

No part of the body can be affected without a 
corresponding effect on every other part. So the 
brain partakes of the physiological condition of 
every other part. 

There are three Temperaments, states, or con- 
ditions of the body, when in health, known as the 
Vital, Motive, and Mental. 

The practical uses of Phrenology, then, are— 


First, to teach us how to bring all parts of the 
system into harmonious and well-directed action. 

Second, to understand the function and uses of 
each separate organ. 

Third, to enable us to govern and educate each 
faculty and each propensity, increasing the power 
of some and properly directing others. 

And, fourth, by combining these lessons, it 
enables us to know ourselves, and to account 
readily for each motive, thought, and act, on 
scientific principles. 


LLL LPL ILL IOI II IAL 


Tur AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
was established in 1888, for the purpose of diffus- 
ing among the public a knowledge of these prin- 
ciples, and of the value of their practical applica- 
tion. Its popularity and success is an index to 
the reception of its teachings. Everywhere, all 
classes have learned that to “ know thyself” is 
man’s bounden duty, and that his success in life 
depends much on his understanding of the prin- 
ciples that govern his action. 

Tur PHRENOLOGICAL J OURNAL aims to reform 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
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and elevate the race by teaching man his duty to 
his God, himself, and his fellow-men—to teach 
him his capabilities, and how to make the most of 
them—the reason of his faults, and how to correct 
them—and how to understand and obey all those 
natural laws which serve to secure the highest 
physical and mental well-being. 

A LEADING FEATURE fof the Journal is the 
theoretical and philosophical consideration of 
Phrenology, and especially its application to Home 
Education, Domestic Government, Self-Culture, 
Selection of Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, 
Clerks, Associates, and Partners in Business. 

A New Votume commences with this number. 
Terms, 31 a year; ten ccpies for $5. 

Address Fownier AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 














Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

TreRMs.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





Tus Prerrect Mriopron. 
WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


Almost every mail from far and 
=a near brings to us some new evi- 
(we dence of the great favor and grow- 
siy ing popularity of this beautiful in- 

% Zstrument, and abundant testimoni- 

ill als are constantly reaching us, prov- 
ing conclusively that no other ! eed Instrument contains 
80 mupy excell-nces as the PERFECT MELODEON, 
with Bast DampEx AND HARMONIC ATTACHMENT. 

The Harmonic Attuchment is the most valuable of mod- 
ern improveinents—by it the power of the instrument is 
Gone without increasing its size or the number of 
Reeds. 

OUR NEWLY INVENTED HARMONIC ORGAN for 
Cuurcues, Concert AND Lecture Rooms, has greater 
capacity und power than any otner instrument made in 
the country, considering the price. 

ILis FAR MORE SIMPLE AND LESS LIABLE TO GET OUT 
OF ORDER than other Reed Organs. 

It contains only HALF AS MANY REEDS as other instru- 
ments of the same power, and eonsequeully not HALF THE 
EXPENSE to keep in tune. 

It has a fine, powerful PEDAL BASE with REEDS dis- 
conuected with the other part of the mnstrument. 

Another entire new feature in the Melodeon enterprise 
is the PATENT HARP, or PIANO ATTACHMENT, to 
the Melodeon. 

This is precisely what ifs name indicates—A COoMBINA- 
TION or THE MELODEON anp PIANO-FORTE, and meets 
precisely the wauts and desires of a large class who have 
long been anxious to see the two instruments combined in 
Meti.opnon size. In this unique instrument the MELO- 
DEON or PIANO may be played separately or combined, 
producing an effect unknown to any other instrument, and 
must be beard io be appreciated. 

All instruments warranted, and sent to any part of the 
country at our risk. ESTEY & GREEN, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Tus Curtpren’s Home Monrury. 


MERRY’S MUSEUM AND PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 
JACOB ABBOTT, 
THE PRINCE OF WRITERS FOR JUVENILES, 
WRITES FOR 
MERRY’S MUSEOM. 


THE ILLUSTRATED DOLLAR MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH. 
; This is the Twenry-Fiesr yeur of its publication, and 
its merits are too well known to require extended notice, 
The design of this work 1s to aid in the formation of 
character, establish good principles, cultivate right feel- 
ings, promote correct habits, and store the mind with use- 
ful knowledge. 
4 This Magazine will continue to rank, as it always has 
one, 


THE BEST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 

A NEW VOLUME begins with the January number. It is 
beautifully illustrated with fine engravings, and is sent 
anywhere for the low price of $1 a year, in advance. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
J. N. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, 
1:6 Nassau Street, New York. 









Address, 


JOURNAL: 
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PROSPECTUS. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in the XXth Vol- 
ume. During the past year, THE TRIBUNE has been 
obliged to devote quite a large proportion of its space to 
Politics, but we shall henceforth be able to limit our space 
devoted 10 Political discussion, and devote most of our 
columns to subjects of le-s in'ense, but more abiding, in- 
terest. Among these, we mean to pay special attention to 

1. EDUCATION.—The whole subject of Education, 
both Popular and General, will be discussed in our columns 
throughout the year 1861, and we hope to enlist in that 
discussion some of tne profoundest thiukers and the ablest 
instruct Ts in our country. It is at once our bope and our 
resoive that the cause of Education shall receive an im- 
petus from the exertions of THE TRIBUNE in its behalf 
during the year 1861. 

ll. AGRICU!.TURE.—We have been eompelled to 
restrict our eincidations of this great interest throuzbout 
1860, and shail endeavor to atone therefor in 1861. What- 
ever discovery, deduction, demonstration is calculated to 
reuder the reward of labor devoted to cultivation more 
ample or more certam, shall receive prompt and Jull 
attention. 

Ill. MANUFACTURES, ETC.—We hail every inven- 
tion or enterprise whereby American Capital and Labor 
are attracted to and advantageously em»loyed in any de- 
partment of Manufacturing or Mevbanical Industry as a 
real contribution to the Public Weal, insuring amp’er, 
steadier, more convenient, more remunersting markets to 
the Farmer, with fuller employment and better wages to 
tne Laborer. The Progress of Mining, Iron-muking, 
Steel making, Cloth-weaviug, ete., etc., in our country, 
aud the world, shall be watched and reported by us with 
an earnest and active sympathy. 

IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—We employ the best cor- 
respondents 1» London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, and other 
European capitals, to transmit us eariy and accurate 
advices of the great changes there silently but certamly 
preparing. In spite of the pressure of Domestic Politics, 
our News from the Oid World is now varied and ample 3; 
but we shall have to render it more perfect during the 
eventful year just before us. 

V, HOME NEWS.—We employ regular paid corre- 
spondents in California, at the Isthmus of Darien, in the 
Rocky Mountain Gotd Region, and wherever else they 
seem requisite. From the more «ecessible portions of our 
own country, we derive our information mainly from the 
multifarions correspondents of tne Associated Press, from 
our excbanges, and the occasional letters of intelligent 
friends Weaim toprint the cheapest general newspaper, 
with the fullest and most authentic summary of useful in- 
telligence that is anywhere afforded Hoping to “make 
each day a critie on the last,” and print a better and better 
paper from year to year, as our means are steadily en- 
larged through the generous co-operation of our many 
well-wishers, we solicit and shall labor to deserve a con- 
tinuance of public favor. 


TERMS: 
DAILY TRIBUNE (311 issues per annum).......... $6 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 ny oA ea eee aoe 3 
WEEKLY 152 Be lee) teres rarer 2 


TO CLUBS.—Semi- Weekly, two copies for *5, five for 
#11 25; ten copies to one address for #20; and any larger 
number at the latter rate. Fora club of twenty, an extra 
copy will be sent.. For a club of forty we send THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE gratis one year. 

We kly: Three copies for $5; five for $8; ten for $12; 
and any larger number at the rate of #1 20 each per an- 
num, the paper to be addressed to each subscriber. To 
clubs of twenty we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one adress, for $20, with one extra to 
him who sends us tbe club. For clubs of forty we send 
one copy of THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. For 
each club of one hundred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE will 
be sent gratis one year. 

Payment always in advance. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


This popular Annual will be ready about the 1st of Jan- 
uary, and will contain 


THE RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1860, 


nd a large amount of other interesting Political matter. 

Priok, 13 cen's; 12 copies for #1, 100 copies, ¥8, postage 
paid. By Express, $7 per 100. Cash orders solicited. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


No Family should be without 6ne. 


New AnD ImprovepD SyRINGES. 


The best ever offered to the public, and at reduced 
prices, 

Having made arrangements with the manufacturers, we 
shall keep a supply of a really good 
and sound Syriove forsale. Many 
heretofore in market were made of 
a bad and rotten rubber, and did 
not give satisfaction. Those now 
offered are warranted. 

We shall send by mail; post-paid, 
either No. 1 or No. 2% for #2 25, 
Water-Cure Establishments, Drug- 
gists, and those who buy to sell 
again, furnished at a liberal dis- 
coun, Cash orders promptly ai- 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
Att THE REQUISITES FOR 


PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Bail or Hopress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

‘A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological p'ates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. , 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. . 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. q 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 

HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia..... Btn oae ets stele © Shas ieie:* 2 $3 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician......... 552 cep Rae 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases...... 2.62.20. eseees 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ...........-.+-++-. 1 50 


Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works, 


The New Pocket Syringe...... 20.22 cece eee ees 8 50 

Breast Pumps... 0.6... ceesececcevccccecceres es loues 2 00 

Nipple Shield..............- pelaarsialers acpeoecep eae ae . 0 87 
PITRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 


our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Nenry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
‘A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. O. Neal, Silas 


- Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 


packed and sent as freight or express with safely. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crayon Heads............- Pe Be ee Be sistetete $1 50 to $3 00 
Water Color Heads...... Eres inl ateronia seals 800 * 5 00 
Oil Color Heads...:........ Tt eer Moe 400 “ 8 00 


er ee coe ee 
Trp [LtusrraTep Faminty Gym- 


wastum, just published, contains 330 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 


GYMNASTICS, CALISTHENICS, 
KINESIPATHY, VooaL PxiLtosopry, AND 


Many EXenciszs, Tuer ArT OF SPEAKING, 
and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 


How ro Sir, StanD, WALK, AND Ron 3 

How to Leap, Ciims, Skatr, and SWIM 5 

How tro Mount, Rips, Drive, anp Row 3 

How to Make THE Bopy Lirue aNnD STRAIGHT, 
How to Maxe THE Limss '1rm AND STRONG 5 
How To eive Grace T0 Evrry MOVEMENT ; 

How to Cures Disease AND DEFORMITY 3 

How To Srourre Hearn, Strenetu, AND Beauty, 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 


For Women. For tHe Heatrny, 
For Men, Fox tae INVALID, 
For Boys AND GIRLS, For tHe DerorMeD, 
For THE WHOLE F amity, For Everysopy. 


This work comprises the most approved methods of ap- 
plying direct physical culture to the development of the 
bodily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
preservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
formity; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wents of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 

lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, ard 

eachers, examine THE ILLusTRATED l’amILy GYMNASIUM. 
Price, prepaid by mail, only $125. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue PurEnonoaicar Bost, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exuct loc»tion of ali the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study tne science without an 
jostruetor. It may be packed and seat with 
safety by express, or as freight (uot by mail) 
to avy part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only #1 25. 

AND WELLS, 318 Broadway, New York. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fuily developed, wth ail the divisions 
and class'fications. Those who cao not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Purenology, so far as the 
lovations of the Organs are concerned.”—. 2. Daily sun, 








Tur Way to Avorp 


the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 
Womannood are pointed out in HINTS 
TOWARD PHYS{CAL PERFECTION. 
Price, $1, by mail. 


Wo nanhood. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Sewinae Macuines. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS—REDUCED PRICES. 
Tor Wuereter & Witson Manvracturine Co. beg to 
state that, in the reduction of the prices of their Sewmg 
Machives, the public shall have the benefit of the decis- 
ions of the Uniteo States Courts in favor of their patents, 
This reduction is made in the belief that they will here- 
after have no litigation expenses in defense of their rights. 
The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines will now he sold 
at rates trac will pay fair profits on the capital invested, 
cost of manufacture. and expense of making sales—such 
prices as will enable the Company, as heretofore, to sell 
first-class Macbines, and werrant them in every particular. 
They are adupied to every want that can be supplied by 
a Sewing Machine, and approved alike by Families, Dress 
Makers, Corset Makers, Guiter Fitters, Shoe Binders, Vest 
Makers, 2nd Tailors generally. 
8S Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. 4¢$ 


OFFICE, 515 Broadway, New York. 


enmuans Manual 


Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
sh p, Designed as a Text-Book for Schvols and Private 
Stucents. 

This is the title of a new work jast issned, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanshyp of all 
classes thin all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instrucis in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the student becomes a critic, and 
this point attamed, nothing bat practice is necessary to 
mike him an accomplished peuman. 

Sent by mail, post-p»id, for 50 cents. 
WANTED. 













AGENTS 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
a2 Broadway. New York. 





A Worp with You. 

Reader, do you waut t» be restored to health, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you aclergy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an artist? a 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
miner? a student? Are you a sick woman, wora down 
with work or family cares? or a gril, delicate, nervous 
from stady, and predisposed to consumption? You may 
rely on it, there is no pubtication in the world from which 
you ean gain s» much valuable information relative to the 
Laws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cuve Journal. 


In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
ratiooally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 
teach 

How to Keep Weil. 


But as some from Hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy heal:h, one department of ihe 


JOURNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment or 


diseases, where you may learn 
How to Recover Health when Sick. 


The JourRNAL is now 1n the fifteenth year of purlication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless benefits they bave derived from its 

erusal, 

Published monthly at $1 a year. 
on applicatiun, Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3.8 Broadway, New York, 


Specimens will be sent 





A Dozen Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


. Because it teaches you how to recover Iealth. 

. Because it teaches you bow to avoid Disease. 
Because it unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

. It explains the Laws ana Conditions ot Health, 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 
It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 
. Its dovtrines promote Temperance in all things, 

8. It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

9. lis influence in society is in all respects Retormatory. 
10 Is teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

J1, It advocates the onty possible basis for the endunng 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

12. Because it was the first journal in the worid to bring 
before the people a knowledge of the true or Hygtenic 
System of the Healing Art. 

Published monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for $5. 


AGENTS WANTED. Specimens sent on appiication. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New 
York, 

t2y- A copy of the excellent treatise on Wealth, en- 
titied Watnr-Core ror THe MILiton, will be sent gratis 
to those who send ia their subscriptions before Junuary, 
1861. 
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SPALDING’s PREPARED GLUF. 
From the Home Journal, New Yorx, Aug. 27, 1859, 


Among the many apparent trifles continually bemg 
brought to tbe surface from the idea! under-world of the 
unknown, there are occasionally simple articles costing 
but lidle in detail, but whose comb:ned benefits, useful- 
ness, and economy of time and money agereyate on the 
basis of millions. Such wn article is SpaLpine’s PRaPaRED 
Guus. Its uses are innumerahble, and as its cost is next to 
nothing, the demand for it is universal. Jt 1s prepsred 
with chemieals, and nsed cold—requiring but lite skill or 
time for its application. 

Manufactured by H. C. SPALDING & CO, 

48 Cedar Street, New York. 


OrricE FoR PaTENTs. 
Fowirr any Wetxs’ ‘ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 


Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Tnomas P. 
How (xuthor of the well-known and popular syn«psis of 
patent law, ‘* How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEVEN years of experience (on the par«of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nenuy careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unvsual 
facililies for the transaction of their business, When it is 
considered that a patent of ordimary value is worth sev- 
eral shousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
jn consequence of not being propery prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service mm 4 manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and unversianding of mecnanical action, 
years of-experience and caretul deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business bas been under its present manage- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1856, during which 
time it has increased to several times 1ts previous magni- 
tude, ana a large portion of it lately bas consisted of eases 
javolving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficuit and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Cireuit Court. 


Apvicr In ReGarp To THE Novetty AND PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 
is given free of charge upon receips of sufficient descrip- 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventious enables us to give satis- 
factory information to inventors without the expense of 
special search. 
Pretiminary EXAMINATIONS 

are, however, made in cases whieh involve considerable 
doubt, ior the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
exireme aud unusual co «plication aud difficulty. These 
examinations ure carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shaii have been secured. Particular aitention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact whica 
is proved by coustant experience. 

Applications for extenstons and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able 1o offer more than usual facilities for 
the trunsaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we ope for the future 
two keep pace with tne demands of tue public for our ser- 
vices, and it shali be our purpose io attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors Communications ia 
reference to inventions, patenis, or patent law carefully 


_considered and promptly attended to, 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE ELEVEN. | 

an injury to others. Nothing, for example, can at first sight appear 
more meritorious and beneficial, than the institution of such charitable 
endowments as that of Heriot’s Hospital, or the hospitals founded by 
the two Watsons, of this city,in which children of decayed or deceased 
parents, belonging to the industrious classes, are educated, provided 
for, and set out in life. Yet objections to. them have been stated, on 
very plausible grounds. According to the principles which I have en- 
deavored to expound in the preceding Lectures, children do not, in 
general, become destitute, except in consequence of great infringement 
of one or more of the natural laws by their parents. If the parents 
died prematurely, they must, in most cases (for accidents will happen, 
éven with the utmost care), have inherited feeble constitutions, or dis- 
obeyed, in their own persons, the organic laws ; and the destitution of 
their children is the natural consequence of these causes. If the father 
have been in trade, have failed, and fallen into poverty, he must have 
been deficient in some important qualities or habits necessary to suc- 
cess. Now, amid the competition of individual interests, there is 
always a considerable number of meritorious persons, who stand in the 
middle line between high and low endowments, who with great diffi- 
culty are able to maintain themselves and their families in the station 
in which they were born, and who succeed in doing so, only by sub- 
mitting to incessant toil, and great sacrifices of enjoyment. I have 
heard such persons make remarks like the following: ‘‘Do you see 
that young man ?—he was educated in Heriot’s Hospital, and, by the 
influence of the managers of that institution, was received as an ap- 
prentice into a thriving mercantile establishment, into which I had in 
vain endeavored to get one of my sons introduced. He is now head- 
clerk. Well! benevolence is not always justice ; that boy’s father was 
sporting his horse and gig, and living like a gentleman, while I was 
toiling and saving ; he fell from his gig and broke his neck, when he 
had drunk too much wine. At his death, his affairs were found to be 
in bankruptcy; but he had good friends ; his children were taken into 
the hospital, and here you see the end of it; this boy comes out of the 
charity better educated than my sons ; and, supported by the influence 
of the managers, he prevents mine from getting into a good situation, 
by stepping into it himself: this, I say, may be benevolence, but it is 
not justice.’ This is not an imaginary dialogue; I have heard the 
argument stated again and again, and I could never see a satisfactory 
answer to it. It would be cruelty to abandon the children, even of the 
victims of such misconduct as is here described, to want, crime, and 
misery ; yet surely there must be some defect in the leading principle 
of our social institutions, when a benevolent provision for them really 
has the effect of obstructing the path and hindering the prosperity of 
the children of more meritorious individuals, 

T have heard this line of argument pushed still farther. An acute 
reasoner often maintained in my presence, that if one hundred unmar- 
ried men, and one thousand quarters of wheat, were both in one ship, 
the loss of the men would be no public evil, while the loss of the 
wheat would be a real one. He maintained his position by arguing 
that, in this country, the competition for employment is so great, that 
the removal of one hundred individuals from any branch of labor 
would only benefit those who were left, by rendering the competition 
less arduous and their remuneration greater; whereas the loss of one 
thousand quarters of wheat would necessarily lead to diminution of the 
diet of a certain number of the poorest of the people. All the wheat 
which we possess, he said, is annually consumed ; if it be abundant, it 
is cheap, and the poor get a larger share ; if it be scarce, it is dear, and 
the deficiency falls upon the poor exclusively; the loss even of one 
thousand quarters, therefore, would have stinted the poor, it may be 
only to a fractional, but still to a real extent, sufficient to establish the 
principle contended for; so that, continued my friend, British society 
is actually in that condition in which the loss of food is a greater public 
calamity than the loss of men. 

This argument appears to me to be sound in principle, although 
wire-drawn. The answer to it is, that our benevolent feelings, which 
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although obstructed under the selfish system, are not extinguished, 
would receive so much pain from seeing one hundred human beings 
deprived of the pleasures of existence, that even the poor would cheer- 
fully sacrifice many meals to contribute to their preservation. If the 
events be contemplated apart from the pain or gratification which our 
benevolent feelings experience from them, and if the amount of good 
and evil, not to the one hundred sufferers, but to the community at 
large, be solely regarded, the loss of men, in a eountry like this, does 
appear a smaller misfortune than the loss of food. Ireland affords a 
striking illustration. There is more of benevolent arrangement in the 
tendency of barbarous tribes to wage furious wars with each other, 
than at first sight appears. The Irish peasantry, in general, were till 
lately barbarous in their minds and habits, and, but for the presence of 
a large army of civilized men, who preserved the peace, they would 
have fought with and slain each other. It is questionable whether 
the miseries that would have attended such a course of action would 
have exceeded those which are actually endured from starvation. The 
bane of Ireland is, that, owing to England keeping the peace, her pop- 
ulation has increased far more rapidly than her capital, morality, and 
knowledge. Where a nation is left to follow its own course, this does 
not occur. While it is ignorant and barbarous, it is pugnacious, reck- 
less, licentious, and intemperate, qualities which naturally restrain or 
destroy population; and it is only after morality and intelligence have 
been introduced, that capital and industry follow, and population natu- 
rally and beneficially increases. England prevented the Irish from 
fighting, but she did little to improve their moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical condition. The consequence has been, as the purest philanthro- 
pist will confess, that a destroying angel, who in one night would slay 
a million of human beings, men, women, and children, in that country, 
would probably occasion less suffering than would arise from any con- 
siderable deficiency in their potato crop. I see it mentioned in the 
newspapers, that at this moment (June, 1835,) the peasantry in the 
west of Ireland are suffering all the horrors of famine through failure 
of that portion of their food.* Although corn is abundant, and is daily 
exported to England, they are too.poor to purchase it. The Irish 
peasantry, habitually on the brink of starvation, and exposed to the 
greatest destitution, stand at one end of the agricultural scale ; and the 
great landed proprietors of England, with revenues of £100,000 per 
annum, and rolling in every kind of luxury, occupy the other. The 
hand-loom weavers of Britain, earning five shillings a week by the 
labor of six days, of fourteen hours each, are at the base of the manu- 
facturing pyramid ; while the Peels and Arkwrights, possessing mil- 
lions of pounds, appear at the summit. There is something not agree- 
able to our moral sentiments, and not comformable to the brother-loving 
and wealth-despising precepts of Christianity, in a system of which 
these are the natural fruits, and according to which, even benevolence 
can not be manifested toward one human being without indirectly doing 
injury to another. 

Another example of the solidity and consistency of the prevailing 
system may be noticed. Many persons imagine that there is no social 
obstacle to the rich leaving off their vanities and luxuries, and dedica- 
ting their surplus revenues to moral and religious purposes; on the 
contrary, that great good would result from their doing so; but the 
consequences, even of this virtuous measure, would, while the present 
system endures, prove highly detrimental to thousands of meritorious 
traders. Multitudes of laborious and virtuous families subsist by fur- 
nishing materials for the luxuries of the rich, and a change in the 
direction of their expenditure would involve these families in misfor- 
tune. Fluctuations in fashion, as taste varies, often occasion great 
temporary suffering to this class of the community, and a total aban- 
donment of aJl luxurious indulgences, on the part of the wealthy, would 
involve them in irretrievable ruin, 

[ro BR CONTINUED, ] 





* By a singular coincidence, starvation, from disease in the potato crop, is again 
afilicting unhappy Ireland, at the time when this edition is in the press (April, 1846). 
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DR. LEVERETT BRADLEY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You have an active temperament and a 
good deal of natural endurance. Your consti- 
tution is rather excitable and your feelings are 
keen, your thoughts clear and earnest. There 
is great vigor and positiveness in your whole 
mentality, growing out of the quality of your 
constitutional temperament. Your head is 
rather too large for your body, and you are 
constantly liable to work out your physical 
strength by mental energy and activity. If 
you were engaged in a business which re- 
quired the full strength of your mind and the 
full enlistment of all your feelings, you would 
become comparatively depressed and exhaust- 
ed in the tone of your organization. 

You ought to sleep nine hours in the twen- 
ty-four, so as to give your brain time to rest. 
You ought to eat beef, oysters, eggs, and nu- 
tritious food, but not that which is difficult of 
digestion, like pastry, and articles of an oily, 
greasy character. When you work you are 
apt to overdo and exhaust your nervous force 
through muscular energy ; in fact, it is rather 
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hard for you to work moderately with the head 
or with the hands, consequently you should 
take every means to develop the vital func- 
tions. 

You resemble your mother in the quality 
and tone of your mind. You are remarkable 
for the strength of your social affections ; 
you love children as well as a grandmother, 
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and your friendship 
is such that you try 
to do more than you 
ought for your friends ; 
and when they are 


unhappy, you bear 
their sorrows and 
burdens; and when 


they are happy you 
rejoice with them. 

Your attachment to 
home and country is 
strong; you think 
much of woman, and 
are decidedly domestic 
in disposition. 

Your are not quar- 
relsome, but are dis- 
posed to debate, dis- 
cuss, and criticise the 
errors of others, and 
try to build up a bet- 
ter thought in their 
minds; but when it 
comes to physical con- 
flict, you dislike to 




















LEVERETT 
THE IMPROVER OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


grapple. If you were 
really compelled to go 
into warfare, you 
would contend for a 
just victory to the 
death. You are not 
severe in disposition ; 
your censures and 
criticisms of people are rather sharp, because 
your conscience is strong, and your Firmness 
large, but you are not overbearing and morose 
and cruel. It is no virtue in you to be tem- 
perate. You are not inclined to gormandize, 
nor to make of food and drink an idol. 

You value property, and can get it better 
than you can save it. You ought to havea 
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In 1856, having purchased a press and type, 
he published the Granite Journal at Folsom, 
Cal., which, after a few months, had attained 
a good will, enabling him to sell out at a 
handsome advance. He afterward engaged in 
merchandising which, with some operations 
in real estate, placed him in the enjoyment of 
a moderate eompetency. The health of his 
wife having been declining for several years, 
and she now becoming generally invalid, he 
felt it his duty and made it his pleasure to re- 
tire from business, repair to a separate dwell- 
ing, and devote his personal attention to the 
eare of her who had, for nearly two-score 
years, been the companion of his joys, the 
soother of his impetuosity, and the consoler of 
his sorrows. With this, he devoted himself 
also to writing and study. This, however, 
did not afford the necessary exercise for his 
active, bodily powers, and he erected a work- 
bench under the spreading boughs of the live 
oak whieh shaded the door of his dwelling, 
and employed himself in light meehanieal 
work, merely for exercise and amusement. 

He had been led to think that the electric 
telegraph, in its then condition, was too slow 


and expensive, and that it might be improved. | 


He accordingly tried many experiments in 
electricity and electro-magnetism, which had 
ever been a favorite theme in his scientific re- 
searches, and soon brought out a rude instru- 
ment by which he could transmit and legibly 
record at the rate of seven or eight thousand 
words per hour. This was pronounced a 
splendid suecess by all who witnessed its ope- 
ration, and in December, 1858, he was induced 
to come to New York to perfect and patent his 
invention. 

On the 13th of October, 1859, he obtained a 
patent for an apparatus, consisting of a pecu- 
liar kind of type and composing sticks, with a 
machine, turned by crank or otherwise, hav 
ing such devices that, as the type are passed 
through it, the electric cireuit is opened and 
closed in such order as to produce the letters 
represented by the type; also, a cylinder on 
which the letters are recorded in dots or lines, 
or in zigzag lines representing the common 
telegraph letters. With this he succeeded in 
making legible record at the rate of fifteen 
thousand words per hour on a short cireuit— 
the Morse method yielding only fifteen hun- 
dred, or one tenth the amount. It was after- 
ward tested satisfactorily on the line between 
New York and Washington, in which it was 
ascertained that the speed of its operation was 
limited by the action of the relay or receiving 
magnet, the indispensable instrument for 
working the local circuit of the Morse tele- 
graph. In contemplating this, he soon satis- 
fied himself that the relay in use was too 
sluggish for his purpose; whereupon, repudi- 
ating the old forms, and consulting the latest 
discovered principles of the science, he went 
about the construction of an instrument en- 
tirely new in its forms, and new also in some 
important principles. 

The cut illustrates this simple little mag- 
net as used in the relay. a is the helix, 6, b 


iron is magnetized, the uppér end of the 


| come, together with the 


two elbows of iron having connections with 


the extremities of a bar passing through the 
helix, and ¢ the naked armature, hung at its | 


center upon the lower elbow or pole, by 
means of a delicately flexible spring of steel. 


The two elbows are brought near to each a 


other at their extremities, which consti- 
tute the poles of the magnet. The upper 
pole stands so far to the left of the lower as 
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are strung, from end to end, two wires, which 
are strained over two bridges in the center. 
A thin blade of metal extends down from the 

































to admit the armature in a perpendicular 
position between them, so that, when the 























armature is drawn to the left and the lower 3 
to the right. At the lower extremity of the 
armature is a platina plate, which, as the 












































cireult is closed, is brought in contact With OSS = 


a platina point in one of the adjusting 


screws, whereby the opening and closing of 
a local cireuit is effected in the usual manner. 
The elbows, in their whole length, are in 
close proximity to the outer surface of the he- 
lix, and are, consequently, directly under the 
influence of its magnetizing power. In addi- 
tion to the lower spiral spring, which serves 
to draw back the armature, there is a counter 
spring above it, which acts in the opposite di- 
rection, making it necessary to put the lower 
or main spring in a higher state of tension, 
whereby more rapid vibrations and firmer con- 
tacts are secured than can be obtained by a 
single spring in a more lax condition. This, 
with the delicacy of 
mechanical structure, 
whereby no friction nor 
inertia of unnecessary 
metal are to be over- 


nearness of the poles to 
each other, whereby 
they mutually react one 
upon the other to in- 
crease the magnetie 
force; and some other 
considerations, derived 
from the use of a single 
helix instead of two, are 
among the reasons which 
he claims has enabled 
him to demonstrate that, 
in this form of magnet, 
the magnetie force de- 
veloped in the soft iron 
is more instantaneously 

and fully pat biichet= 
and discharged, and, 
consequently, capable ——7##s 














of producing more in- = 











BRADLEY’S RELAY. 


armature, having an enlargement at its lower 
extremity to serve as a little hammer, which. 
is placed between the two bridges, in front and 
rear, and as the cireuit is opened and closed, 
is made to strike the wires at the right and 
left in such manner as to produce the most 
clear and distinct knocks, unaccompanied by 
the least tone or prolongation of sound that 
can tend to confuse the ear. It is remarkable 


that the lightest movements of the armature, 
capable of opening and elosing a local circuit, 
are also capable, when acting upon the wires, 
of producing sounds which may be read with 
This sounder, with a key, as represent- 


ease. 























stantaneous and rapid 

















vibrations of the arma- 
ture than it is possible 
to obtain in the form when two Hetioes are 
used. 

From the united testimony of many super- 
intendents and operators it is evident that 
great advantages are gained, and that they 
are frequently able, in bad weather, to operate 
with this relay, when with the old they can 
not operate at all. 

The extraordinary power of this magnet led 
him to suppose that it might, by some means, 
be made to produce sounds sufficiently audible 
for operators who read telegraphic communi- 
cations by sound. His attention was, there- 
fore, directed to this, which, after a few ex- 
periments, he successfully accomplished, by 
placing the magnet over a sounding-board 
consisting of an ‘oblong box made of thin res- 
onant wood, upon a base-board. Over this 
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ed in the cut, is all that is needed for an office, 
the local battery being entirely dispensed with. 

A patent for this improvement was issued 
Aug. 28th, 1860. 

If the general reader could be brought to 
comprehend fully the immense value of Dr. 
Bradley’s improvements in telegraphing, we are 
satisfied he would at once take his true rank 
as one of the great benefactors of the world. 
The public knows the value of the telegraph 
as it has existed, and it knows also the great 
expense of transmitting communications and 
the comparatively slow process by which it is 
done. By Dr. Bradley’s plan the speed is in- 
creased eight-fold, and by cheapening and 
simplifying the apparatus, three quarters of 
the expense of establishing and working the 
telegraphic lines will be saved. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY: 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
2 BY GEORGE COMBE. 
{FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 





[CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NUMBER. ] 

WE perceive, therefore, that the general arrangements of our exist- 
ing social system evidently bear reference to the supremacy of our 
lower faculties. The pursuit of wealth at present generally ends in 
the gratification of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation. ‘The at- 
tainment of power and distinction in politics, in rank, or in fashion is 
the Alpha and Omega of our social machinery; yet it does not produce 
general happiness. Every moral, and I may almost say religious, advan- 
tage is incidental to, and not a part of, the system itself. There are laws 
to compel us to pay taxes for the maintenance of officers of justice, 
whose duty it is to punish crime after it is committed; but there are 
no general laws to prevent crime by means of penitentiaries and of 
abundant and instructive schools.* There are laws which tax us to 
support armies and navies for the purpose of fighting our neighbors ; 
but no Jaws compel us te pay taxes for the purpose of providing, in 
our great cities, the humblest luxuries, nay almost necessaries for the 
‘indigent, such as medical hospitals, to receive them when in disease, 
or baths te preseve them in health, or reading-rooms, or places of in- 
struction and amusement, in which their rational faculties may be cul- 
tivated and their comfort promoted, after their days of toil are finished. 
There are taxes to maintain the utterly destitute and miserably poor 
after they have fallen into that condition, but none to provide means 
for arresting them in their downward progress toward it. In short, 
the system, as one of self-interest, is wonderfully perfect. From the 
beginning to the end of it, prizes are held out to the laborious, intelli- 
gent, and moral, who choose to dedicate their lives, honestly and fairly, 
to the general scramble for property and distinction; while every fa- 
cility is afforded to those less favorably constituted, who are incapable 
of maintaining the struggle, to sink to the lowest depths of wretched- 
ness and degradation. When they have reached the bottom, and are 
helpless and completely undone, the hand of a meager charity is 
stretched forth to support life, till disappointment, penury, or old age 
consign them to the grave. The taxes occasioned by our national and 
immoral wars render us unable to support imposts for moral objects. 

It is worthy of remark, that if the system of individual aggrandize- 
ment be the necessary, unalterable, and highest result of the human 
faculties as constituted by nature, it altogether excludes the possibility 
of Christianity ever becoming practical in this world. The leading and 
distinguishing moral precepts of Christianity are those which command 
us to do to others as we would wish that they should do unto us; to 
love our neighbors as ourselves ; and not to permit our minds to become 
engrossed in the pursuit of wealth, or infatuated by the vanity and am- 
bition of the world. But if a constant struggle for supremacy in wealth 
and station be unavoidable among men, it is clearly impossible for us to 
obey such precepts, which must therefore be as little adapted to our 
nature and condition, as the command to love and protect poultry, but 
never to eat them, would be to that of the fox. Instead, therefore, of 
divines teaching Christian morality (if the system of competition of in- 
dividual interests be the highest that our nature admits of), it would be 
wiser in them to follow the example of the political economists, and to 
suit their precepts to the human constitution. Political economists in 
general-regard the existing forms and condition of society as the re- 
sult of our natural faculties, and as destined to be the lot of man to the 
end of time. In perfect consistency with this view, they propose to 
provide for the increasing welfare of the race, by exalting the aim of 
the selfish principles, and directing them more beneficially by extended 





* The United States of America are happily free from this reproach. In their provi- 
sions for national education, and in the management of their prisons, they are greatly ia 
advance of Britain. 
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knowledge. They would educate the operative classes, and thereby 
confer on them meatal energy, fortitude, and a rational ambition—after 
which it might be expected that they would not consent to labor, like 
the lower animals, merely for the humblest subsistence ; but would 
consider decent comforts, if not simple luxuries, essential to their en- 
joyment, and demand wages adequate to the command of these, as 
the recompense of their industry and skill. As long, however, as the 
system of individual aggrandizement is maintained, it will be the inter- 
est of the class immediately above the operatives, and who subsist on 
the profits of their labor, to prevent the growth of improved notions 
and principles of action among them; for the laborer is in the most 
profitable condition for his master’s service when he possesses just in- 
telligence and morality sufficient to enable him to discharge his duties 
faithfully, but so little as to feel neither the ambition nor the power of 
effectually improving his own circumstances. And accordingly, the 
maintenance of the laboring classes in this state of contentment and 
toil is the beau ideal of practical philosophy with many excellent indi- 
viduals in the higher and middle ranks of life. 

Under this system, the aim of the teacher of morality and religion is 
to render the operative classes quiet and industrious laborers, toiling 
patiently through this life in poverty and obscurity, and looking forward 
to heaven as their only place of rest and enjoyment. Under the self- 
ish system, religion and morality do not aspire to the establishment on 
earth of the truly Christian condition—that in which each individual 
finds his neighber’s happiness an essential element of his own ; in which 
he truly loves his neighbor as himself; and in which labor and the at- 
tainment of wealth are not the ends or objects of existence, but simply 
the means of enabling him to live in comfort and in leisure, to exercise 
habitually his moral and intellectual faculties, and to draw from these 
his chief enjoyments. According to the present system, the attainment 
of this condition is deferred till we arrive in heaven. But, if human 
nature be capable of realizing this state on earth, it is an error to post- 
pone it till after death, more especially as there is every warrant, both 
in reason and Scripture, for believing that every step which we shall 
make toward it in this life, will prove one of advance toward it in 
another. = 

It is now time, however, to enter on the consideration of the main 
subject of the present Lecture—the question, Whether the human 
faculties, and their relations to external objects, admit of man ascending 
in the scale of morality, intelligence, and religion to that state in which 
the evils of individual competition shall be obviated, and full scope be 
afforded for the actual supremacy of the highest powers ? 

On contemplating man’s endowments in a general point of view, 
nothing would appear more simple and easy than practically to realize 
the general and permanent supremacy of the moral powers. We have 
seen that aptitude for labor is conferred on him by the Creator; and 
that, if enlightened in regard to his own constitution and the sources 
of his own welfare, he would desire to labor, for his own gratification, 
even independently of the reward, in the form of food, raiment, and 
physical abundance, which it is the means of procuring. Again, the 
earth, and the external world generally, are created with an admirable 
adaptation to his bodily and mental powers, so as to recompense him, 
by great rewards, for a very moderate extent of exertion in applying 
them to his own advantage. Further, man has been endowed with in- 
ventive and co-operative faculties, which confer on him a vast ingenu- 
ity, and render him capable of impressing, not only the inferior ani- 
mals, but fire, air, earth, and water, into his service as laborers. And 
finally, he has received organs of Benevolence, prompting him to love 
all sentient beings, and to delight in their happiness ; organs of Con- 
scientiousness, desiring to see universal justice reign ; organs of Ideal- 
ity, which aspire after universal perfection and loveliness ; with organs 
of Veneration, Wonder, and Hope, leading him to desire communion 
with God, and to rejoice in the contemplation of all that is pure, excel- 
Jent, and beneficent. a 

With such a constitution, and placed in such circumstances, the 
wonder is that he has wandered in error and misery so long. Some 
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light into the cause is afforded by Phrenology. In addition to these 
high moral and intellectual endowments, man possesses animal propen- 
sities, which are blind and selfish impulses. They are necessary for 
his sustenance, and their organs are the largest, most active, and earliest 
developed in his brain. They are prone to produce evil until they are 
directed and enlightened by his moral and intellectual powers. His 
ignorance of himself and of external nature, and his consequent inex- 
perience of the happiness which he is capable of reaching, appear to 
have been the chief causes of his past errors ; and the following among 
other reasons authorize us to hope for happier scenes hereafter. His 
propensities, although strong, are felt by all well-constituted minds to 
be inferior in dignity and authority to the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties. There is, therefore, in man a natural longing for the realization 
of a more perfect social condition than any hitherto exhibited, in 
which justice and benevolence shall prevail. Plato’s ‘‘ Republic” is the 
most ancient recorded example of this desire of a perfect social state. 
Josephus describes the sect of the Essenes, among the Jews, as aim- 
ing at the same object. The * Essenes,”’ says he, ‘despise riches, 
and are so liberal as to excite our admiration. Nor can any be found 
among them who is more wealthy than the rest; for it is a law with 
them, that those who join their order should distribute their possessions 
among the members, the property of each being added to that of all 
the rest, as being all brethren.” ‘“ They reject pleasure as evil; and 
they look upon temperance and a conquest over the passions as the 
greatest virtue.”—(War, ii., ch. 7.) In the days of the Apostles, an 
attempt was made by the Christians to realize these principles, by pos- 
sessing all things in common. ‘The same end is aimed at also by the 
Society of Shakers and by the Harmonites of North America, and by 
the followers of Mr. Owen in Britain: Plato’s Republic, and Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, which was a similar scheme, were purely 
speculative, and have never been tried. The word ‘ Utopian,’ indeed, 
is usually applied to all schemes too perfect and beautiful ‘to admit of 
being reduced to practice. The Essenes labored in agriculture and in 
various trades, and seem to have maintained their principles in active 
operation for a considerable period of time. We are not told whether 
the primitive Christians formed themselves into an association for the 
purpose of producing wealth: so far as we know, however, they 
merely contributed their actual possessions, and then gave themselves 
up to religious duties; and as their stores were soon consumed, the 
practice ceased. The Harmonites are stated to have been a colony of 
Moravians united under one or more religious leaders. In their own 
country they had, from infancy, been taught certain religious tenets, 
in which they were generally agreed; they had all been trained to 
industry in its various branches, and disciplined in practical morality ; 
and thus prepared, they emigrated with some little property, purchased 
a considerable territory in Indiana, which was then one of the back 
settlements of the United States, and proceeded to realize the scheme 
of common property and Christian brotherhood. They sustained 
many privations at first; but in time they built a commodious and 
handsome village, including a church, a school-house, a library, and 
baths. They cultivated the ground, and carried on various manufac- 
tures; all labored for the common good, and were fed and clothed by 
the community. ‘They implicitly obeyed their chief pastor or leader, 
Mr. Rapp, who exercised a mild though despotic authority over them. 
They lived as families in distinct dwellings, and enjoyed all the pleas- 
ures of the domestic affections ; but their minds were not agitated by 
ambition, nor racked by anxiety about providing for their children. 
The latter were early trained to industry, co-operation, and religion ; 
and if their parents died, they were at once adopted by the commu- 
nity. The Harmonites were not distracted with cares about old age 
or sickness, because they were then abundantly provided for. There 
was division of labor, but no exhausting fatigue. A fertile soil, favor- 
able climate, and moral habits rendered moderate exertion sufficient to 
provide for every want. There were natural distinctions of rank ; for 
all were subordinate to Mr. Rapp; and the individuals most highly 
gifted filled the most important offices, such as those of religious in- 
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structors, teachers, and directors of works, and they were venerated 
and beloved by the other members accordingly ; but no artificial dis- 
tinctions found a place. This community existed many years, enjoyed 
great prosperity, and became rich. Mr. Owen at last appeared, 
bought their property, and proceeded to try his own scheme. They 
then retired again into the wilderness, and recommenced their career. 
At that time they were about two thousand in number. 

Here, then, the vice and misery which prevail in common society 
were in a great measure excluded; and though the external circum- 
stances of the Harmonites were peculiarly favorable, their history 
shows what human nature is capable of accomplishing. 

The leading principle of Mr. Owen is, that human character is 
determined mainly by external circumstances ; and that natural dispo- 
sitions, and even established habits, may be easily overcome. Accord- 
ingly, he invited all persons who approved of his scheme, to settle at 
New Harmony ; but as those who acted on his invitation had been 
trained in the selfish system, and were, in many instances, mere igno- 
rant adventurers, they failed to act in accordance with the dictates of 
the moral sentiments and intellect, and Mr. Owen’s benevolent scheme 
proved completely unsuccessful. The establishment at Orbiston, in 
Lanarkshire, set on foot ten years ago, by the admirers of that gentle- 
man, fell closely under my personal observation ; and there the same 
disregard of the principles of human nature and the results of experi- 
ence was exhibited. About three hundred persons, very imperfectly 
educated, and united by no great moral or religious principle, except- 
ing the vague idea of co-operation, were congregated in a large build- 
ing; they were furnished with the use of two hundred and seventy 
acres of arable land, and commenced the co-operative mode of life. 
But their labor being guided by no efficient direction or superintend- 
ence, and there being no habitual supremacy of the moral and intel- 
lectual powers among them, animating each with a love of the public 
good, but the reverse, the result was melancholy and speedy. With- 
out in the least benefiting the operatives, the scheme ruined its philan- 
thropic projectors, most of whom are now either in premature graves, 
or emigrants to distant lands; while every stone which they reared 
has been razed to the foundation. 

These details are not foreign to the subject in hand. They prove 
that, while ignorance prevails, and the selfish faculties bear the 
as¢endency, the system of individual interests is the only one for which 
men are fitted. At the same time, the attempts above narrated show 
that there is in the human mind an ardent aspiration after a higher, 
purer, and happier state of society than has ever yet been realized. 
In the words of Mr. Forsyth, there is in some men ‘a passion for 
reforming the world ;” and the success of Mr. Rapp, at Harmony, 
shows that whenever the animal propensities can be controlled by the 
strength of moral and religious principle, co-operation for the general 
welfare and a vast increase of happiness become possible. As, how- 
ever, individuals are liable to be led away on this subject; by sanguine 
dispositions and poetical fancies, our first object should be to judge 
calmly whether past experience does not outweigh, in the scale of 
reason, these bright desires and this almost solitary example, and teach 
us to regard them as dangerous phantoms, rather than indications of 
capabilities lying dormant within us. Certainly the argument founded 
on experience is a very strong one; yet it does not seem to me to be 
conclusive—and as the question of the capabilities of human nature is 


one of great and preliminary importance, a statement will be given in 
the next Lecture of the reasons which render it probable that man is 
still susceptible of improvement to an unascertained extent. Our 
opinions on this point must necessarily exercise a great influence on 
our ideas of social duty ; and the subject is, therefore, deserving of the 
fullest consideration. 

[conTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN.] 
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Tue real characters of foreign tribes and nations will never be 
philosophically delineated and understood till travelers shall describe 
their temperaments, the size of their brains, and the combinations of 
their Phrenological organs. 
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Recipes for Brown & Polson’s “PATENT” Gorn Flour, 


PLAIN CORN FLOUR BLANC-MANGE. Ry 

Take 2% oz. (5 table-spoonfuls filled level) ‘‘ Patent” Corn Flour, 2 pints (3 large _ 
or 4 small breakfast-cupfuls) good sweet milk, 1 tea-spoonful butter, a pinch salt. 
Mix the Corn Flour to a smooth cream with a little of the milk. Heat the 
rest of the milk to the boiling point in a roomy enamelled saucepan. Remove = 
the saucepan from the fire. Pour the mixed Corn Flour slowly into the heated = 
milk, stirring vigorously. Add the butter and salt. Then boil well for 10 ~ 
minutes (by the clock) stirring all the time. Pour into a 2-pint mould and cool. 
When cold, turn out and serve. If desired to eat with the chill off, re-heat 
gently in the mould, before the fire or in a very gentle oven. Then turnoutand _ 
serve. If flavouring is desired, add 1 table-spoonful sugar before boiling, and 2 or 3 
drops of essence of vanilla, almond or lemon after boiling. Orastripoflemonrind, _ 
_ a stick of cinnamon, or a bay leaf may be boiled with the milk and then removed. 
This dish may also be taken hot, served ina pie-dish, for Children and Invalids. 
Earthenware Moulds, specially made for Blanc-Mange Shape, to be had 

trom Brown & Polson, Paisley, 1/- each, post free. 


BLANC-MANGE WITH EGG. 
Prepare as for Blanc-Mange. Before boiling add 2 yolks of eggs and 1% oz, 
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of sugar. Boil for 10 minutes, stirring all the time. Pour into a 2-pint mould | fi 
and cool. Then turn out into a glass dish and serve. aes 
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SULTANA PUDDING. 

Prepare as for Blanc-Mange. Before boiling add 2 yolks of eggs and 1% oz. | 
of sugar. Boil for 10 minutes, stirring all the time. Add sultana raisins at 
discretion. Pour into a pie-dish, allow to cool a little, and bake before the fire 
or in a very gentle oven till brown on top. For a plainer pudding omit the eggs. 


CUSTARD PUDDING. | ) a 

Prepare same as Blanc-Mange, but add | or 2 eggs and 2 table-spoonfuls of 
sugar to the Corn Flour before boiling. After boiling 10 minutes put intoa pie- — 
dish and allow it to cool a little. Then bake till brown in a slow oven, or brown 
before the fire. This can be recommended for INVALIDS’ Diet. ; 


CUSTARD SAUCE. . - 

Take 1 dessert-spoonful filled level ‘‘ Patent” Corn Flour and 1 breakfast- 
cupful milk. Mix the Corn Flour to a smooth cream with a little of the milk. 
Bring the rest of the milk to the boil and pour it into the Corn Flour, stirring well. 
Add 2 yolks of eggs, 14 oz. sugar, and 1 inch of cinnamon stick. Boil for 3 minutes, — 
stirring all the time. Remove the cinnamon and serve at once as a hot sauce. — © 
For a cold sauce allow to cool, remove the skin, beat up smooth and serve in e 
custard glasses. ; 













LEMON SPONGE. ’ 

Take 3 oz. ‘‘ Patent” Corn Flour, 14% pints milk, 4 oz. sugar, % oz. butter, 

2 eggs and 1 lemon. a 
Mix the Corn Flour to a smooth cream with a little of the milk. Bring the — 
rest of the milk to the boil. Pour it into the Corn Flour, stirring well. Add — 
the sugar, butter and yolks of eggs and boil for 10 minutes, stirring all the time. — 
Stir in the juice and grated rind of the lemon and allow to cool a little. Beat up — 
the whites of eggs to a stiff snow and stir lightly through the rest. Set in a- 
mould and turn out when firm. This may also be made with water instead of 
milk and served with whipped cream round the dish. 


ORANGE SPONGE. 
Prepare as above but use 2 oranges instead of the lemon. 


CORN FLOUR SOUFFLES. 
Take 2% oz. ‘‘ Patent” Corn Flour, 3 oz. butter, 3 large eggs, 3 oz. fine white” 
sugar, 1 pint milk. ; 
Just melt the butter in a saucepan, and add to it the Corn Flour and the 
sugar; mix them together, then add the milk heated to nearly boiling, stirring — 
well with a wooden spoon. Beat up the yolks of the eggs and add to the mix- — 
ture. Stir well over the fire till it boils and thickens. Beat up the whites of the | 
eggs to a stiff froth, and stir lightly into the mixture. Add to it any flavouring 
you like. Slightly butter a dish, pour in the mixture, and bake in a slow oven. 
This is very light and should be served quickly. Soufflés very soon fall. 
This same soufflé mixture will make any kind of souffié. For instance, if you 
add to it vanilla it is a Vanilla Soufflé, add to it chocolate it is a Chocolate 
Soufilé, and soon. All souffiés take their names from what you put into them. © 
You can put sultanas, cherries, preserved fruits, rum, brandy, &c. 


at molt axe APRICOT PUDDING. b 
Take 3 oz. Patent” Corn Flour, 3 eggs, 5 oz. sifted sugar, 2 pints milk, — 
1 tin preserved Apricots. 


‘Mix the Ce ote nie noel nea iin o Uttle of the milk. Bring the 
rest of the milk to the boil, remove from the and stir in the mixed Corn 


Flour. Beat up the yolks of the eggs with 3% oz. of the sugar, and stir well — 
into the Corn Flour. Boil the whole for 10 minutes, stirring all the time. Then 
pour it into a pie-dish and bake in the oven till somewhat firm. Pour over ita 
layer of apricots. Beat the whites of the eggs with 144 oz. of the sugar to a stiff 
snow. Spread this over the top, and return to the oven to brown. siliak 
~The juice of the apricots may be used in place of an equal amount of the milk, - 
ors , 


‘al 7 
COFFEE JELLY. 

Take 3 oz. ** Patent” Corn Flour, 1% pints water, 1% pint cream, 3 oz. sugar, 
3 oz. coffee, 

Put the coffee into the water and bring to the boil. Remove the grounds by 
straining. Add the sugar and the Corn Flour blended well with the cream. Boil 
for 8 minutes, stirring well. Set in a mould, and when firm turn out into a glass 
dish, and serve surrounded with whipped cream. 


CHOCOLATE JELLY. 

Take 3 oz. ** Patent” Corn Flour, 2 oz. cocoa, 4 oz. sugar, 2 pints water, 
vanilla essence, 

Mix the Corn Flour to a smooth cream with a little of the water and put 
aside. Mix the cocoa smoothly with a little of the water, add the rest of the 
water and the sugar, and bring to the boil. Remove from the fire and add 
the mixed Corn Flour, stirring well. Boil for 8 minutes, stirring all the time. 
Stir in a few drops of vanilla essence, and pour into a shape rinsed with cold 
water. When cold, turn out and serve with switched cream or custard sauce, 


WINE JELLY. 

Take 2 oz. “Patent” Corn Flour, 1 pint water, whites of 4 eggs, % pint 
sherry, 8 oz. sugar, 1 lemon. 

Beat up the whites of the eggs with the sugar toa stiff snow. Blend the 
Corn Flour with a little of the water and put aside. Put the rest of the water 
into a saucepan, and add to it the juice and grated rind of the lemon and the 
beat-up whites of the eggs and sugar. Stir this vigorously over a gentle heat till 
the mixture has become twice as large. Then pour in slowly the moistened Corn 
Flour, stirring well all the time. Boil for 6 minutes. Then add the sherry and 
cook for one minute longer. Pour into a mould and set aside to cool. When 
| set, turn out and serve with whipped cream. 





To make a sponge, add the stifily-beat whites of the eggs lightly after cooking 
the rest, and pour into the mould. 


IGE CREAM. 

Take 1 oz. ‘* Patent” Corn Flour, 1 pint milk, 2 eggs, 4 oz. sugar, 4% pint 

bau ed cream; vanilla, coffee, or lemon flavouring. 
end the Corn Flour with a small quantity of the milk till smooth, then add 
the rest and put it into a saucepan with the sugar. Boil for 3 minutes, stirring 
all the time ; then add the yolks of the eggs, off the fire, and cook gently for a 
moment. Let this cool. Stir in the whipped cream and the whites of eggs 
stiffly beaten. Flavour to taste with vanilla, coffee essence, or fruit juice. A 
tea-spoonful of maraschino can be used if s wine flavouring is desired. Freeze 


and serve, 
CORN FLOUR CAKE. 

Take 4 oz. Patent” Corn Flour, %4 oz. Brown & Polson’s Paisley Flour, 2 oz. 
butter, 3 oz. sifted sugar, 2 eggs, grated rind of 1 lemon. 

Measure out the ingredients, Butter a one-pound cake tin, Mix the Corn 
Flour and Paisley Flour well together, dry. Beat the butter toa cream. Add 
the sugar and mix well. Break in the eggs and beat all well together. Stir in 
lightly the Corn Flour mixture and beat well till thoroughly mixed. Stir in the 
grated rind of » lemon. Pour into a prepared cake tin and put at once into a 
quick oven. Bake for half an hour, turn out and cool on a wire tray. 


SOUP BALLS. 

Cake 2 oz. “Patent” Corn Flour, % pint milk, 1 oz. butter, 1 egg, 1 tea-spoonful 
chopped parsley, % tea-spoonful salt, 4{ tea-spoonful pepper, bread crumbs. 

Blond the Gen Flour with the milk. Put it on the fire in a saucepan with 
the butter. Bring to the boil and boil 5 minutes, stirring all the time. Take it 
off the fire, allow it to cool elightly, add the egg and sufficient bread crumbs to 
make a stiff paste. Season with the pepper and salt, and add the chopped 
parsley. Form into small balls with a spoon. Put them into boiling water or 
‘stock and poach them for threa minutes. Serve as a garnish in soup. 


MILK 80UP FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Put 3 seaese ass of good sweet milk into a saucepan and bring to the boil. 
Add a little salt and 1 table-spoonful of sugar. Mix 1 level table-spoonful of 
Corn Flour well with a little cold milk. Stir it inte the milk when almost 
boiling. Boil for 5 minutes, stirring gently. For very young children this may 
be prepared with half milk and half water. 


Priu-Crusts, Tanrs, Pastrixs anp Rion Oaxus baked with half Corn Flour 
and half common flour are finer in flavour, lighter, and more easy of digestion 
than when baked with common flour alone, 

For ras Txiokmnixa or Sours, Savors, Bumy-Twa, etc., Corn Flour is 
especially suitable, as it always leaves them clear, and does not affect their special 
flavour. It is consequently much to be preferred to other thickenings, 

A tea-spoonful of Corn Flour is sufficient for }4 pint of sauce, eto. rv 

7 loz. Corn Flour = 2 level table-spoonfuls, 
~ Kon = do, =1 do do 
- Moz do, = 1 do, dessert-spoonful. . 
1 pint milk or water = about 33¢ tea-cupfuls or nearly 2 breakfast-cupfuls. 
‘Vener Cultttd, “Susstioa'pedalogs, Sadeos, nad Savoutlen soe-cuy Ma's Recipe 
: i u . uries, PA’? ' 
' BOOK, «From Brown. & Polson, Paisley, Post Free for One Penny. ve 54g 
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IS THE MIND A UNIT? 





-Eprrors Parenotocican Journa.—The 
following passages are taken from the writings 
of Prof. Aaron Schuyler, an eminent mathe- 
matician of Ohio. Will you please to give 
us your opinion of them in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL? 

In discussing the several systems of mental 
philosophy, the Professor says : 


Another system has arisen claiming to afford all neces- 
sary information concerning the philosophy of mind ; this 
system is called Pbrenslogy. Phrenology is the science 
which treats of the signs of character, as manifested by 
the configuration of the cranium, in connection with the 
temperaments and physiological developments. When 
kept within the proper sphere, it is of great value in 
enxbling us to form a correct estinate of individuals, with 
re-pect to their character and capacity. But it is not, and 
can not be, a system of mental pmiosophy. Can we ascer- 
tain the facts of consciousness, or develop the laws of 
mind by our inspection of the skull? Phrenology must 
follow ia the wake of philosophy. . It affords means of 
judging character and the relative strength of the mental 
faculties previously known, the locality of whose organs 
has been ascertained; but if we wou'd understand the 
laws of mind, we must do it, not by feeling the head, but 
by studying tne phenomena of mind. 


Again, Schuyler says: 


>» The mind is revealed in consciousness as a simple sub- 
stance or unit. We, indeed, speak of the faculues of the 
mind; but we are not to be understood by faculties to 
mean parts of the mind, as if the mind was capable of 
division or decomposition. By faculties of the mind we 
uudersiand capacities or powers of the mind, and not dif- 
ferent parts of a whole or different elements of a compound. 

Thus the fundamental faculties of the mind are the intel- 
lect, the sensibility, and the will. By this we do not mean 
toat the mind is a compound of three elements, but that it 
has the power of knowing, feeling, and of voluntary ac- 
tion. In the expressions—* J think,” “I feel,” ** I will,” 
we have the spontaneous te+timony of univer-al conscious- 
ness in evidence of the unity of the origin of these phe- 
nomena, We are conscious that the same, identical / or 
self lies back of these phenomena, and is the source from 
which they flow. 


By giving us your views relative to the 
positions taken in these paragraphs, you will 
confer a favor. : 

I would add, as explanatory to the position 
taken in the paragraph last quoted, that 
Schuyler does not flinch from, but absolutely 
affirms, the logical consequent of the position 
therein contained, that the mind is incapable 
of performing more than one mental action at 
the same time. je Nag ob 


REPLY. 


The first paragraph quoted appears to be a 
pretty fair statement of Phrenology. It is 
true that we must understand mind as we 
feel it, and as other persons manifest it, before 
a perfect understanding of Phrenology by 
organs is possible; but we wish to add, that 
the plurality of the faculties has been demon- 
strated by Phrenology more completely than 
it could have been done by any other known 
system of mental philosophy. 

_ We disagree, however, with Prof. Schuyler, 
when he says that ‘mind is revealed in con- 
sciousness as a simple substance or unity.” 
We are right when we speak of the faculties 
of the mind, and are also right in speaking of 
parts of the mind. Let us make this clear, ~ 

Certain of the lower animals have—say 
three—mental powers; one which prompts 
them to seek subsistence, another which 
prompts to procreation, and another which 
leads to fear or self-preservation, by hiding or 
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retreating. Now, there are other animals 
which have-these three faculties, and one 
added, viz., the power to defend or fight. 

Now we ask, has the first animal a mind? 
If it has, the other, which has an added 
faculty, has something which the first has 
not. A mind, therefore, can exist in three 
faculties in one animal, in four faculties in 
another, in ten faculties in a third, and, as we 
rise in the scale of animated life, we find 
added faculties, which raise one class of 
animals above another till we arrive at the 
human species. Now, the consciousness of 
the animal with three faculties is a con- 
sciousness with only three avenues of infor- 
mation. The one having the four faculties 
has an individual consciousness of being, but 
a consciousness of being in four powers. 

Now, let us rise to the human species. Is 
it not known to everybody that the talent for 
arithmetic arises from a special faculty ? For 
we find men of excellent sense who are entirely 
wanting in the arithmetical faculty. George 
Combe, for example, was a philosopher, yet he 
never was able to master the multiplication 
table. In this faculty, therefore, he was 
idiotic; and it is well known that there are 
persons so low in the scale of intelligence 
that they are not able to take care of them- 


_selves, who are, in respect to figures, alto- 


gether superior to any professor of mathema- 
tics, from the Bay of Fundy to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

We would like to ask whether the musical 
faculty is a mental power—is it a part of the 
mind? If not a part of the mind, what is it ? 
Some minds do not have it. Are these minds 
fragmentary? They are certainly not com- 
plete if the musical, the mechanical, the 
arithmetical, and, we might say, the logical 
faculty be wanting; yet, we know that there 
are persons who have consciousness of being ; 
they can say, ‘I live,” “I feel,” “I do,” “TI 
think,’? but they will be found defective in 
some one of the mental elements ; so defective, 
indeed, that but for others the subjects in 
which they are deficient would become ex- 
tinct. Shet 
If a person destitute of mechanical skill, or 
musical talent, or arithmetical ability has a 
mind—not -a fragment of a mind—then it 
would follow that one, who has either one of 
these faculties, or all of them added to that 
which the other possesses, would have more 
than a mind. We believe that it takes all the 
faculties in full and complete development to 
make a complete mind, and that animals, with 
their two, three, or ten faculties, can not be 
said to be destitute of mind, but that they lack 
completeness of mind. A banjo, for example, 
with its simple adjustments, may be said to 
give forth music when properly played upon, 
but the piano-forte, made on a principle not 
utterly dissimilar, is certainly a more com- 
plete musical instrument. So the penny 
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whistle, with three holes to give three simple 
notes, is a musical instrument; but the full, 
grand organ, made on the whistle principle, 
but covering all the possibilities of musical 
development, is more than the whistle, be- 
cause it has more parts, more notes, more ca- 
pacities. Take an instrument with three 
perfect notes; so far as it goes, it is not sur- 
passed by any equal part of the organ or 
piano. It is, therefore, equal, as far as it 
goes ; its notes are as perfect, and the relation 
of its parts to each other is also perfect, but 
it lacks all the other musical ranges, and 
though not defective per se, it does what it 
starts to do; it is perfect in its way, but it 
does not cover the whole ground. The organ, 
therefore, is more than the instrument with 
three notes, however perfect those notes may 
be. So the horse is superior to the sheep, be- 
cause he has more faculties of intelligence— 
is more tractable; and man, possessing many 
faculties which the horse lacks, is superior to 
the horse—not necessarily superior, as far as 
the faculties of the horse go. For instance, 
the horse has the element of locality, the 
power to remember roads, places, and direc- 
tions ; so has man, but in general the instinct 
of the horse is more perfect than that of the 
man in this respect. 

The bee has the power of building its math- 
ematical cell, and does it as perfectly the 
first time as ever. Man has Constructiveness, 
and he has also reasoning, mathematical in- 
tellect, which enables him to build on the 
principle of the bees’ cell, and also to extend 
his building capacity to the construction of 
almost automatic machinery. It will not do, 
then, to decry the perfection of the faculties 
in the lower animals? Who would attempt 
to vie with the dog in smelling power, with 
the eagle in the power of vision, or with the 
deer in the power of hearing. These we 
know are external senses, but memory of per- 
sons, places, things and glimmerings of reason 
are seen in some of the lower animals; and in 
respect to several kinds of memory and per- 
ception, many animals are equal or superior 
to man. 

The only conclusion we can arrive at is, 
that though mind may be a unit, that unit 
may be composed in one individual of more 
parts than another, as the piano has more 
parts or notes than the banjo, and the organ is 
more extended than the whistle with its three 
notes, 

In the study of mind, consciousness of the 
possession of a power or facully is the only 
personal evidence of its existence; but when 
we find either men or animals exhibiting 
talents, instincis, or faculties which the ob- 
server is not conscious of possessing, he learns 
to study the nature of that faculty intellectu- 
ally by its manifestation in others, and by 
consulting others and accepting from them ex- 
planations of their individual consciousness. 
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In this way persons come to an intellectual 
comprehension of something which other peo- 
ple by consciousness feel and know. 

Now, if we open the systems of mental 
philosophy, which have bewildered the world 
by their imperfect explanation of the human 
mind, we can, in the light of Phrenology, un- 
derstand why there has been such vast differ- 
ences in the writings of metaphysicians. For 
example, on the subject of conscience there 
has been much dispute. Persons having a 
strong sentiment of Conscientiousness have 
been ready to acknowledge the existence of a 
moral faculty; others, who have a very in- 
active condition of Conscientiousness, deny 
the existence of a moral faculty, and endeavor 
to attribute the phenomena of conscience to 
some other power of the mind, which they 
themselves were conscious of possessing in an 
influential degree. 

Hobbes taught that ‘“‘ we practice virtuous 
actions from self-love, because we know that 
whatever promotes the interests of society has 
an indirect tendency to promote our own.”’ 

Now, his selfish organs were stronger than 
his Conscientiousness, and, reasoning from his 
own consciousness, he could find no cause for 
doing good or being virtuous except the one 
given, which originated in his selfish propen- 
sities; still, hearing other men talked about 
virtue and living free from vice, he was bound 
to aeknowledge some moving cause for virtue ; 
but, singularly enough, he went to the selfish 
department of the mind to find it. 

Mandeville maintains that ‘‘ man is utterly 
selfish, that he has a strong appetite for praise, 
and that the founders of society, availing 
themselves of this propensity, instituted the 
custom of dealing out: a certain measure of 
applause for each sacrifice made by selfishness 
to the public good, and called the sacrifice 
virtue ;” and he therefore calls the moral 
virtues ‘‘the political offspring which flattery 
begot upon pride.” 

Hume wrote an elaborate treatise to prove 
that “ utility is the constituent or measure of 
virtue.” The faculty or faculties most influ- 
ential in making up his consciousness were 
those which pertain to utility, and when he 
sought to understand virtue, he regarded any- 
thing which was convenient, appropriate, fit, 
as the foundation of virtue. 

Dr. Paley, whose ‘‘ Moral Philosophy” is 
very widely studied wherever the English 
language is spoken, does not admit a natural 
sentiment of justice as the foundation of vir- 
tue, but, under a modified form, he adheres 
to the selfish system. His idea is, that virtue 
consists in “the doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness.” 

Selfishness here feeds upon the idea of ever- 
lasting happiness, and Veneration leads to 
obedience of the will of God; and these two 
qualities of the mind seem to make up, in 
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Paley’s consciousness, that which in other 
minds originates in the faculty of Conscien- 
tiousness, which Phrenology teaches is the 
foundation of virtue; and possessing this su- 
periority over all other systems, it points to 
the organ in the brain which is the instra- 
ment of this faculty or sentiment, and enables 
us to recognize those in whom it is strong 
or weak, by the external configuration of the 
head. 

On the contrary, it gives us pleasure to 
state, that Cudworth, Reid, Lord Kames, and 
Mr. Stewart maintain the existence of a 
natural faculty in man which produces the 
sentiment of right and wrong, independently 
of any other consideration. 

These conflicting sentiments on the subject 
of a moral faculty evince the futility of fol- 
lowing individual consciousness alone as a 
means of determining the qualities and rela- 
tive strength of the various mental powers. 
If a man were perfeet in the development of 
all his faculties, and his education and cir- 
cumstances were such as to lead him in the 
right direction, or influence him to get in the 
right direction at all times; if he were acted 
upon in such a manner as to call out the nor- 
mal activity and energy of every faculty and 
sentiment of his nature, his consciousness 
then would be a sure guide; but since men 
possess the different faculties in different de- 
grees of strength, and since they may possess 
one half of the mental powers in a high de- 
gree and a portion in moderate degree, while 
one or more of their powers may be almost 
wholly wanting, or even idiotic, it shows that 
human consciousness, which our author sup- 
poses to be the true method of measuring men- 
tality, is one of the most slippery and uncer- 
tain bases on whieh a judgment could be 
founded. 

If, as our author acknowledges, our science 
be correct praetically, Phrenology enables one 
to determine who is, and who is not, well 
qualified to judge of what is right, proper, 


true, and just ; and herein we have a hint that 
the magistrate, and, we may add, the lawgiver 
or legislator, should approximate as near as 
possible to a perfect phrenological and physio- 
logical development. 

A man the base of whose brain is the pre- 
dominating part of his nature, is unfit to legis- 
late for a cultured people. On the other hand, 
he whose moral and intellectual brain very 
strongly predominates over those passions and 
emotions through which temptation comes, is 
not qualified to judge correctly of the conduct 
and the temptations of those who are deficient, 
and consequently delinquent. To legislate for 
the people—to administer justice to the delin- 
quent—the legislator or the judge should not 
only understand what temptation means, while 
he has enough of moral elevation to lift him 
above its domination, or else he can not under- 
stand how to deal justly and mercifully with 
those who, by their conduct, become subject 
to penalty. 

Schuyler says: “‘We do not mean that the 
mind is a compound of three elements.” He 
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recognizes three powers—intellect, sensibility, 
and will. Now, if that is not a composite 
mind, we are at a loss to understand what is 
required to constitute a composition. We go 
farther than this, and Schuyler aceompanies 
us, recognizing thirty or forty faculties, but 
he would understand these as faculties of in- 
tellect, faculties of affeetion or sensibility, and 
faculties of will. His idea is, if we under- 
stand him, that mind is the root ; the intelleet, 
the sensibility, and the will are three main 
branches, while all the phrenological organs 
or faeulties are sub-divisions of these main 
branches, and that they all concentrate in the 
root; and if we prove a faculty defective in 
any one respect, we suppose he would say that 
it was like lopping off one of the branches of 
a tree without disturbing the main branches, 
the trunk, or the root; while our idea is, that 
each twig carries its fibers through, and con- 
stitutes a part of that root, and that the mind 
of man is made up of say forty elements, each 
of which is fundamental, not a mere sprout or 
outgrowth. 

As we have said, persons of excellent judg- 
ment and high moral feeling are sometimes 
idiotic in one of the primary mental powers, 
and that idiocy, so far as we can understand 
it, runs to the very root. It is like breaking 
down one string of a piano or violin, and 
makes a dark spot—a blank in the mind. 
What imperfect minds may do or be in the 
spiritual life, certain we are that, in this life, 
the mind is dependent for its action and for 
its knowledge on separate, distinct, individual 
faculties and organs. 


In regard to Schuyler’s logical inference 
that the mind is incapable of performing more 
than one action at the same time, we have 
simply to remark, that if a man’s conscious- 
ness does not teach that he ean exercise several 
faculties and perform several mental opera- 
tions at the same time, we really can not un- 
derstand the meaning of consciousness. Noth- 
ing certainly is more apparent than the fact 
that one can appreciate colors, comprehend 
form, judge of and criticise magnitude, dis- 
tance, and general arrangement. A person 
can feel love for one person and hatred to- 
ward another at the same instant; he can 
play on a musical instrument while he has 
all the faculties in operation just referred to, 
and each one of these manifestations of mind, 
of criticism, and judgment can be performed 
separately from all the rest, each depending 
upon a special faculty of the mind. When 
we approach the domain of feeling, how multi- 
farious are the operations! Approbativeness 
seeks, obtains, and enjoys praise, or cringes 
under rebuke, while Self-Esteem inspires the 
mind to resent the insult, and Combativeness 
is awakened with Destructiveness to punish it, 
Conscientiousness either rebuking or approving 
the whole transaction, while the intellect 
forms a judgment and comes to a decision as 
to what is appropriate in the premises. Nowif 
all this complication of mental action is accom- 
plished by alternations of two or three powers, 
or if the mind as a whole is obliged to take up 
each branch or phase of thought and feeling 
separately, mind indeed is a mystery. But 
how easy the solution when we say that half 
a dozen different faculties can be acted upon 
by an equal number of exciting causes and all 
be simultaneously and independently in action. 
This certainly is the phrenological explana- 
tion of the subject, and none other gives a 
rational solution of it. . 
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RALPH FARNHAM, 


THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE BATTLE OF BUN- 
KER HILL. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue portrait of Ralph Farnham, which is 
from a photograph, will give the reader an 
excellent idea of the appearance of this ex- 
traordinary man. The form of the head and 
body indicate very great powers of endur- 
ance. His face was long and his head high, 
his cheek-bones prominent and well set, and 
his under jaw and chin remarkably large. 

Those who remember our remarks upon 
Deacon Phillips in last year’s volume, who 
was a hundred years old, will find the signs 
of vital power and endurance there de- 
scribed quite as strongly indicated here. What 
a well-preserved body for a man of his years! 
Instead of being shrunken and diminutive, it 
appears well proportioned and in good form. 
The head was narrow in comparison with the 
height, showing moderate selfish propensities 
and a strong intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. His Conscientiousness, Firmness, Be- 
nevolence, and Veneration were large, his 
reasoning and perceptive intellect was good, 
and his power of memory remarkably so. 

We judge from the shape of the head that 
he was not grasping after property, that he 
was frank, open-hearted, and truthful; that 
he was fond of sport and amusement, a good 
talker, not inclined to be intemperate or vio- 
lent in his passions, and these facts, doubtless, 
contributed greatly to the prolongation of his 
life. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Until July last it was not generally known 
that any one who had participated in the san- 
guinary contest on Bunker Hill was living. 
A remark on this point in Mr. Everett’s 4th 
July oration, at Boston, called forth the fact 
that in Acton, York County, Me., the subject 
of our sketch resided, in his 105th year, and 
who enlisted in the American army in 1775, 
and assisted in the memorable struggle. 

The Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Banks 
and the Mayor of Boston, Mr. Lincoln, with 
many others, on behalf of the State and city, 
extended a cordial invitation to the veteran 
soldier to visit Boston, which he accepted in 
the following letter : 

Aoron, Mz., Sept. 25th, 1860. 

Mz. N. P. Banxs, Mr. F, W. Lincoun, ano orners, 
Boston—I have received your kind invitation to visit 
Boston, and [ thank you for the honor you do me. When 
I listed in the American army, at the age of eighteen, I 
did not suppose that I should live to be 104, and be asked 
by the Governor, and Mayor, and other distinguished 
people, to visit Boston. 

It seems strange that out of all who were at Bunker 
Hill, I alone should be living. It appears to me, though 
so long ago, as if it were but yesterday. I can remember 
the particulars of the march after I listed—how the peo- 
ple cheered, and when near Andover, Colonel Abbott 
came out and said, “ Well done, my lads,” and sent out 
_cider and grog in pails. We got to Cambridge the day 


before the battle. O! it was a terrible affair to me, for it 
was the first time I ever engaged in fighting. I served 
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with the army through three campaigns, and 
was present and on guard when Burgoyno 
surrendered. I domt think I deserve any 
special praise for the part I took in the Rey- 
olution. I felt and acted only as others. I 
receive every year my pension of $61 and 
66 cents—though I have to pay $4 to a law- 
yer in Portland to get it for me. 

I have many things to comfort me as I 
journey along through life—innumerable are 
the mercies I am surrounded with. As to 
temporal matters — kind, loving ehildren, 
faithful friends. As to spiritual—-the Holy 
Scriptures, and the various institutions of re- 
ligion—all of which are designed for our 
improvement here, and to prepare us to 
dwell in that better world above. 

If a kind Providence spares my life and 
health, you may expect to see me in Boston 
about the 8th of October. 

Your friend, Rare Farnyam. 


Mr. Farnham was born July 7th, 
1756, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and was accustomed to all 
the hardships of farm-life in the 
forest. He enlisted in the Revolu- 
tionary army in 1775, and served 
till after the capture of Burgoyne, in 
1777. In 1780 he retired to Maine, 
where he has since resided. He took 
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RALPH FARNHAM, 104 YEARS OLD 
THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 





possession of one hundred acres of land in the 
then wilderness—an apparently interminable 
forest surrounding him for miles. Here he 
built himself a log hut, on the site of the 
pleasant farm-house in which he now lives, 
and commenced the arduous task of felling 
the trees and preparing the virgin soil for cul- 
tivation. For four years he resided quite 
alone, leading the life of a hermit. But, 
growing weary of solitude, he, at the end of 
this period, brought a wife to share his for- 
tunes, She bore 


joined the Free-Will Baptist Church, of which 
he has since been a constant member. In his 
one hundredth year he mowed a large piece 
of grass land and dug a potato patch; but 
since then he has performed no labor except 
for his own amusement. 

Mr. Farnham has always been very regu- 
lar in his habits, and this, perhaps, is one 
cause of his extreme longevity. For several 
years past he has regularly risen at 5 a.M., 
and retired at 7 p.M., always engaging aloud 
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living. His 



































second son, Mr. 
John Farnham, 
aged sixty-three 
years, with his 
wife and two 









































sons, now man- 
ages the farm. 
Had the oldest 
son lived, he 
would have 
seventy- 
five years old: 
The oldest liv- 
ing child is a 
daughter, aged 
seventy-two, whostill earns her livelihood as a 
tailoress at Acton village. The country, when 
Mr. Farnham first came to it, was much infested 
with bears and other wild animals, with which 
he had frequent desperate encounters. Moose 
deer were also common, and he once killed an 
enormous moose, which weighed over eight 
hundred pounds. In 1780 the old gentleman 
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HOUSE OF RALPH FARNHAM, AT ACTON, ME. 


in prayer, in his own room, before retiring and 
on rising. He was very cheerful, but strictly 
a religious man, spending a great portion of 
his time in reading his Bible, with the aid of 
a pair of spectacles which were used by his 
mother, and are at least one hundred and sixty 
years old. 

He visited Boston in October last, and was 
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received with the most marked attention. His 
memory being excellent, he could recall old 
scenes and describe them with great interest. 

One of the most interesting incidents con- 
nected with the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to this country, was the interview be- 
tween him and that sole survivor of the he- 
roes of Bunker Hill, Ralph Farnham. It 
having been named to the Prince that the old 
soldier would be glad to see him, the Prince 
sent him an invitation to visit him at his 
hotel. Their meeting was very cordial, the 
Prince rising, taking the old gentleman by the 
hand, and leading him toaseat. After some 
introductory remarks, Mr. Farnham said that 
he had heard so much in favor of the Prince 
that he was half afraid his people were turn- 
ing royalists. As for himself he had come to 
tell the Prince that he had no unpleasant 
feelings toward him or his family on the old 
score. The Duke of Newcastle then made 
several inquiries as to the veteran’s recollec- 
tion of the great struggle, and was told by 
Mr. Farnham that he was present at the sur- 
render of General Burgoyne. He observed 
that the latter was a fine man and a brave 
soldier, but being very short of provisions he 
had been obliged to surrender. 

“Yes, Mr. Farnham,” said the Duke, “you 
had him there.” 

Old Farnham laughed, and after exchang- 
ing autographs with the Prince, with whom 
he shook hands with great warmth, this noble 
specimen of our Revolutionary heroes took his 
his departure. 

After his return to his home he wrote the 
following letter: 

Acton, Mz., Oct. 23d, 1860. 


I will give a brief account of my journey home. 
When we arrived at Lawrence there was a large crowd 
at the depot. They requested me to hold my hat out of 
the window, which I did, when tbey showered the “‘ need- 
ful” into it as I never expected to see in my life; then, as 
the train moved on, we left them amid such cheers as I 
shall never forget. 

At Dover, N. H., 1 received a like reception, and the 
worthy Mayor very kindly attended me over to Great 
Falls, and presented me with a $10 bill. At Great Falls 
I met with the same demonstration as at Lawrence and 
Dover; and the ticket-master of the Great Falls Branch 
Railroad invited me to a dinner that I enjoyed very much. 

After leaving Great Falls I was received with hearty 
cheers all the way along until I arrived at Acton. I told 
them, when I got home, that “I had seen the elephant,” 
and was very glad to get back. 

I am in good health, and my friends think I am better 
than when I started on my journey. I am sure that I am 
as well, 

Tam very grateful for the honor done me by the invi- 
tation to vis t Boston, and the many attentions which I re- 
ceived when there. 

I remember with special pleasure my visit to Bunker 
Hill, attended by the Charlestown city authorities, the 
MTnilitary, and music; also, the addresses delivered on 
that occasion by the Mayor and Mr. Frothicgham. I am 
also greatly inde>ted for the liberal sums of money and 
the many presents I received. My thanks, which is 
all [ have to offer, seem but a poor return for so many 
favors. I ought especially to meaotion Mrs, W. Farnham 
Lee, and the company of lancers, and Mayor Dana, of 
Charlestown, and Mr. Gilmore’s Concert Band, for their 
liberal presents. 

Though [am in my 105th year, I am not past all use- 
fulness ; I split my own kindling wood and build my own 


fires. Iam the first one up in the morning and the first 
one in bed at night. I never sleep or lie down in the day- 
time, but rise at five and retire at seven; and this I con- 
tinue summer and winter. I have always been temperate, 
and for over thirty years past I have not tasted a drop of 
spirituous liquors, or even cider. I was never sick in my 
life so as to require the attendance of a physician. 

About twenty-five years ago I broke my thigh by fall- 
ing on the ice, and had a surgeon to set it; but this is the 
only time a doctor ever attended me. I live on plain 
farmer’s diet, drink tea and coffee, and eat a very light 
supper, never eating meat after dinner. I have no doubt 
it is owing to these abstemious and regular habits, and the 
avoidance of medicine at all little ailments, that my life 
has been so prolonged. 

I voted for General Washington for President, and have 
voted at every Presidential election since, and hope to 
vote at the next election. This is the duty of every Chris- 
tian freeman. 

This letter, which my grandson has written at my di- 
rection, I have carefully read and approved, and I sign it 
with my own hand. Rartrpg Farnnam. 


The change of habit and the excitement in- 
cident to his visit to Boston, however, were 
too much for a man of his years, and he de- 
parted this life at his own house, where he 
had lived for the last eighty years, on the 
26th day of December, aged 104 years, 5 
months, and 19 days. 





TALK WITH READERS. 





M. B.—You speak of “two idiots of the 
same family who are healthy-looking, their 
heads being all right in shape and full in size, 
measuring twenty-two and a half inches in 
circumference ; the foreheads being large.’ 
The idea that such cases as these should tend 
to make you ‘‘an unbeliever,’? as you say 
they do, is really very amusing, since you add 
that the mother ‘administered laudanum to 
quiet them in their infancy, while her other 
children, who are all intelligent, were not 
thus treated. 

It is a fact, whether or not it has fallen un- 
der your own notice or that of your neighbor’s, 
that there are certain diseases which seem to 
paralyze the power of the brain, though that 
brain may grow to full size. Many persons, 
by the over-action of their minds, by excessive 
study and reading, by extra care and business, 
are rendered idiotic; still, their brains are 
large. You probably understand that a horse 
may be over-worked, and, as jockeys call it, 
used up, and still he may be able to eat, and 
digést, and enjoy tolerably good health in the 
vital system ; but his limbs are strained, his 
back is weak, and he is rendered valueless, 
though he stands as high, his legs are as 
large, and, in many respects, he appears as if 
he should be strong. If you will go to the 
insane asylum or to the poor-house in any 
large place, you will find, perhaps, dozens of 
cases of idiocy or insanity, and sometimes a 
mixture of both, which have ‘been produced 
upon persons from fifteen to twenty-five years 
of age, in consequence of the undue activity 
of some of their passions. Their foreheads 
are of good size, but the whole tone of their 
brain and nervous system has been deranged ; 


they can neither work nor take care of them- 
selves. Some by the loss of friends, some by 
the loss of property, some by drink, some by 
disappointed ambition, some by studying 
mathematics and some by other undue ex- 
ercise of the whole mind or of some of its 
faculties, are rendered idiotic or insane, with- 
out the brain being small or ill-shaped, or 
without the general health of the body being 
seriously impaired. 

Did you ever see a man whose arm had 
been paralyzed? This may occur in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the whole power of 
the arm be destroyed, and that for life; still, 
the blood circulates through it, the muscles 
and the bones are there, and all the machin- 
ery necessary for motion and power; but the 
nervous system, through which the arm has 
been supplied with activity and{power, has, 
by some cause, been paralyzed. By this 
illustration you may easily understand how, 
from an over-dose of poison calied medicine, or 
by any other act detrimental to health, a 
brain may become robbed of its power to act 
normally in the manifestation of mind. Though 
we can not always understand what causes 
have been at work to produce such effects, 
there are cases enough which we do under- 
stand, io give us safe analogies by which to 
explain all that we can not directly trace to 
their causes. 

Some children, who have been healthy for 
several years, will all at once fall into a fit ; 
the frightened mother may not understand 
why, but when the physician inquires after 
the child’s habits, it may be found to have 
eaten unripe fruit, or a quantity of dried 
apples, dried beef, salt fish, cloves, nutmegs, 
or something else, which had deranged the 
stomach or disturbed the nervous system. 
Without the knowledge thus brought to light, 
the convulsions of the child would have been 
a mystery to its anxious friends during its en- 
tire life. 

We should remember that all effects must 
have a cause, and when we know many causes 
which may produce idiocy upon those who 
are born to be intelligent, that is to say not 
natural fools, we should not be staggered by a 
few cases which we may not be able to under- 
stand. Houses sometimes take fire and are 
consumed, and it is never known by what means 
the fire originated ; but people understand this 
subject so well, that they know there must have 
been some natural and adequate cause. So, 
also, in paralysis of the limbs, or of the brain by 
insanity or idiocy, the mind in its action is 
governed by laws as absolute as the laws of 
attraction and gravitation, or any other of the 
nataral Jaws. When, therefore, you find 
handsomely-shaped heads of full size, accom- 
panied by idiocy, you may take it for granted, 


that there has been some cause at work suffi- 
cient to paralyze the natural action of those 
brains. 
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LECTURE XI. , 


THE CONSIDERATION OF THE PROSPECTIVE CONDITION OF SOCIETY 
CONTINUED.—DUTY OF MAINTAINING THE POOR. 


Reasons for expecting future human improvement—The brain improves with time, 
exercise, and the amelioration of institutions—Existing superior brains and minds 
prove the capability of the race—The best men are the firmest believers in man’s 
capability of improvement—Human happiness will iocrease with the progress of 
knowledge—Ignorance still prevalent—Many of our sufferings traceable to causes 
removable by knowledge and the practice of morality—This exemplified in poverty, 
and the vicissitude and uncertainty of conditions— Means by which human improve- 
ment may be effected—The interest of individuals closely linked with general improve- 
ment and prosperity—Examples in proof of this—Extensive view of the Christian pre- 
cept, that we ought to love our neighbor as ourselyes—Duty of attending to public 
affairs—Prevention of war—Abolition of slave-trade—Imperfection of political econo- 
my in its tendency to promote general happiness—Proposal to set apart stated portions 
of time for the instruction of the people in their social duties, aud for the discharge of 
them—Anticipated good effects of such a measure—Duty of endeavoring to equalize 
happiness—Duty of maintaining the poor—Opposite views of political economists on 
this subject considered— Causes of pauperism, and means of removing them—Tbese 
causes not struck at by the present system of management of the poor, but on the con~ 
trary strengthened. 


I proceep to state some of the reasons which render it probable 
that the capacity of man for improvement is greater than experience 
may, at first sight, lead us to suppose. 

In the first place, man is obviously progressive in the evolution of 
his mental powers. The moral and intellectual faculties bear a far 
higher sway in the social life of Europe in the present day, than they 
did five hundred years ago; and the development of the brain also 
appears to improve with time, exercise, and the amelioration of social 
institutions. Wherever skulls several centuries old have been disin- 
terred, they have presented moral and intellectual organs less in size 
in proportion to those of the propensities, than are found in the aver- 
age skulls of the modern inhabitants of the same countries. It is 
certain also, that, in civilized nations in general, the moral and intel- 
lectual organs are larger, in proportion to the organs of the animal 
propensities, than they are in savages. The skulls of civilized and 
savage races, in the collection of the Phrenological Society, afford 
proofs of this fact.* Moreover, individuals are fitted to institute, 
maintain, and enjoy a highly moral and intellectual social condition, 
in proportion to the predominance of the organs of the superior senti- 
ments and intellectual powers in their brains. Many persons enjoy- 
ing this combination may be found in all Christian countries. They 
are genuine philanthropists—good, pious, wise, long-suffering, and 
charitable. They see and lament the ignorance, selfishness, blindness, 
and degradation of the unenlightened masses of mankind, and would 
rejoice in institutions that should introduce peace and good-will to 
men, and the love of God into every mind. If men possessing such 
brains exist, human nature must be capable of reaching this condition ; 
and as we are all of the same race, and regulated by the same laws, 
the excellent qualities exhibited by a few can not be said to be beyond 
the ultimate attainment of the majority. 

Further—as the firmest believers in man’s capability of improve- 
ment are those persons who themselves possess a high moral develop- 
ment of brain, they are inspired, in this faith, not by a demon, but by 
Heaven; for the moral sentiments are the God-like elements of our 
nature ; and the very fact that these ennobling expectations are enter- 
tained by men possessing the best moral affections, affords an indica- 
tion that Providence intends that they should be realized. In propor- 
tion, then, as a large development of the organs of the higher faculties 
becomes general, the conviction of the possibility of improvement, the 


desire for it, and the power of realizing it, will increase + 





* Since the text was written, I have visited the United States of America, and seen 
large numbers of skul!s of native Indians, and also living individuals of these races, and 
have found the statement in the text supported by this evidence. See the most authen- 
tic descriptions of these skulls in Dr. Morton’s Crania Americana, an admirable work 
containing 78 drawings, of the size of life, of the skulls of native American Indians, 
with letter-press descriptions of the mental qualities of the tribes. 

+ The failure of the disciples of Mr. Owen, at Orbiston, in Lanarkshire, may be sup- 
posed to be a refutation of this remark ; but they followed the aspirations of their moral 
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Again: man, as already mentioned, is clearly and undeniably pro- 
gressive in knowledge ; and this single fact authorizes us to rely with 
confidence on his future improvement. In proportion as he shall 
evolve a correct knowledge of the elements of external nature, and of 
his own constitution, out of the dark chaos in which they have 
hitherto existed, will his means of acting wisely, and advantageously 
for his own happiness, be augmented. If we trace in history the 
periods of the direst sufferings of human nature, we shall find them 
uniformly to have been those of the most benighted ignorance ; and 
Phrenology confirms the records of history on this subject ; it shows 
us that the animal organs are the largest and most active, and that, 
in uncultivated men, they act blindly and with terrible energy, pro- 
ducing misery in every form. If the progress of knowledge be destined 
to augment virtue and enjoyment, our brightest days must yet be in 
reserve ; because knowledge is only at this moment dawning even on 
civilized nations. It has been well observed, that we who now live 
are only emerging out of the ignorance and barbarism of the dark 
ages ; we have not yet fully escaped. This is proved by the mass of 
uneducated persons everywhere existing,* by the imperfect nature of 
the instruction usually given, and by the vast multitude of prejudices 
which still prevail, even in the best informed classes of society. It is, 
in truth, an error to believe that even modern Europe is enlightened, 
in any reasonable meaning of the term. , A few of her ablest men are 
comparatively well instructed, when tried by the standards of other 
ages; but the wisest of them have the most. forcible conviction that 
the field of their knowledge of nature, physical and mental, when 
compared with the vast regions of territory still unexplored, is as a 
span to the whole terrestrial globe ; and as to the multitude of man- 
kind, their ignorance is like the loftiest mountain in extent, and their 
knowledge as the most diminutive mole-hill. The great body of the 
people are uninstructed in everything deserving the name of practical 
science. Neither our scheme of life, the internal arrangements of our 
houses, the plans of our towns, our modes of industry, our habits of 
living, our amusements, nor even the details and forms of our religious 
faith and worship, have been instituted after acquiring sound and sys- 
tematic views of our own nature, and its wants and capabilities. The 
commencement of discovery in the arts and sciences, and of the art of 
printing itself, are still comparatively recent: while the practical 
application of them to increase the intelligence and happiness of the 
great mass of the people, with a view to realizing Christian morality 
and its attendant enjoyments, has scarcely yet begun. 





sentiments, without consulling the dictates of enlightened intellect. They believed that 
the good which they strongly desired could be at once realized, by measures suggested 
by the mere force of the desire, without fulfilling the preliminary conditions necessary 
to success. They assembled a number of selfish and ignorant people, and expected 
that, by a few speeches and by living in a community, they could alter their mental con- 
dition, and render them in the highest degree disinterested and moral. This was irras 
tional, and failure was the natural result; but this does not show that wiser ‘means 
might not have Jed to happier ends. 

* Strate or EpucatTion in Enatanp —The register of marriages in England throws 
an incidental light upon the state of educstion. The parties m«rried sign their names, 
if they can write, and affix their marks, if they can not. Judgiog by this criterion, it 
appeurs that, among 100 men who marry in England, the number unable to write is 33. 
Among 100 women, 49; and the mean of both, 41. As it is estimated that the number 
who marry annually is only about 3 per cent. of the persons. marriageable, the data are 
too limited to afford sure results; but in the absence of better evidence, they are well 
worthy of attention With this qualification, we give the proportions for the different 
sections of the country. 


SonoLarsutp or ENeLanp.—Of 100 of exch sex who marty, the number who sign with 
marks is— 


Males. Females. Maan. 

South-eastern counties............ Seidel ah: « sf Kikos ab, hele’ s Semele eee 86 
Bouth-midiande-doe OC. 5. «ces scs'es cantgan cr neaede y | See eee 48 
Easiern DAS | PET ew nd 5 TOK ASE AGNI RE. 1 OR. Re 48 
South-western do. ........-.- iterate eateedeine > Fj Pe YR tt 89 
Western BOP TR A Pde ki ante cece UE ace ness 4T 
North-midland eda’ |. ..05,<-dercdays cee sh i asi sie Dy oe a 41 
ANY OV U=W CRDCRIEEECG Ba cisic'e cles sccm tuchicbadaes.c ss BF a aane OP os mayaie's e's 51 
Yorkshire GO." ols. deaseiel aeeniey Bde alte alias ee Bee ar Ga 41 
Northera Oar Fe tine ate an eases! esis SM nore ate ase ee $1 
Monmouthiand Wales .:125.....9ntGA oni). 68 48058. BU esd Cette f 

TENG NECTION OIE oe, « «ah 0\5, 02 ekRio amie. belayin.s Ue acne EL See gee ae 1 nee 18 


The fact that 41 adults out of every 100 can not write their names is disgraceful to 
England, and to the Church in particular, whose especial duty it was, either to make 
provision for the education of the people, or to see tbat it was made by the state. The 
Church, in ifs collective capaci'y, has in fact been hostile to the diffusion of knowledve. 
Review of the Registras-vienera’s Second Arnwat Report of births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, for England, in ihe Scotsman of 22d August, 1#40, 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


| 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 


FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4.] 

In truth, it is discreditable to the science of an 
advanced period in the nineteenth century, which 
is boastfully pronounced the age of reason, com- 
mon sense, and practical knowledge, and when 
theory is professed to be discarded for fact—it is 
discreditable that at such a time, and under such 
circumstances, the subjects of materialism and 
immaterialism should be brought into question, 
and spoken of as themes of interest and import- 
ance—worse still, as matters essential to morality 
and religion, on which the good order and pros- 
perity of temporal affairs, and an eternity of woe 
or felicity depend! That such abstractions (I was 
near saying nihilities) as substance, essence, and 
entity, were dreamed of and dozed on in the clois- 
ters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
nearly all of mental exercise was abstraction and 
hypothesis, is not surprising. But that such phil- 
osophical feolery should be practiced now, is mat- 
ter of amazement, and shows that we have but 
partially escaped from the superstitions and 
phantasies of the ‘‘dark ages.” But unmeaning 
as the inquiry is, and unsatisfactory.as the issue 
must necessarily prove, the effort to say something 
on the subject must be made, because it is expected 
and promised, and shall be therefore commenced 
without further delay. And in the course of it, 
the matter, frivolous as it is, shall be treated as if 
it were worthy in itself of serious consideration. 

Were I to introduce the discussion by asking 
the question, What is the precise meaning of 
materialism, as a charge against Phrenology ? 
I doubt exceedingly whether one in every 
thousand of those who are in the habit of 
preferring it could answer the question in a 
way to be understood—or whether half a 
dozen in a thousand would answer it alike. 
No doubt those who first imputed materialism 
to Phrenology, had, or believed they had, some 
meaning in their words. Not so, however, 
with a vast majority of their disciples and 
followers. They have learned the imputation, 
as a battle-cry, from their leaders; and they 
now exclaim, ‘“ Materialism, materialism | 
as literally by rote, and with as little mean- 
ing, as would the parrot or the magpie. True, 
they imagine the term to be of terrible import. 
But what that import is, very few of them 
with whom I have conversed have any but 
‘the most crude and indefinite notions. 

Of materialism there are several forms, 
which, on various occasions, and for different 
purposes, writers and speakers have referred 
to and considered. Of these, that which de- 
nies to man the possession of an immaterial, 
immortal, and accountable mind, appears to 
be the form which is charged against Phren- 
ology as one of its evils. But the charge, as 
will be made to appear, is as ‘ baseless” as 
any other ‘‘fabrie of a vision”? which words 
can express or fancy conceive. 


—— 


Phrenologists neither deny the immortality 
and accountability of the human mind, nor 
are in any way opposed to them. On the con- 
trary, they accede to both, and that in perfect 
accordance with the principles and doctrines 
of the science they profess. But as respects 
the substance of the mind—the thing, I mean, 
of which it is formed—they say nothing; be- 
cause they know nothing. Yet have they just 
as much, and as accurate knowledge on the 
subject, as the most sagacious and the wisest 
of their opponents. But they have less of 
pretension and self-conceit, and being much 
less captious and difficult to be pleased, they 
are not so prone to murmurs and fault-findings. 
They are less inclined, I mean, to except to 
any of the works of creation, or to usurp a 
share in the superintendence or direction of 
them. Under a full conviction that their 
minds are made out of the substanee best 
suited to the purposes for which they were 
created, be its essence what it may, they are 
content with them as they have received them 
from their unerring Creator. And had He 
chosen, in His wisdom, to form them out of a 
different substance, their content would have 
been the same. Their confidence in the Deity, 
his designs and operations, is boundless. 

Of enlightened and reflecting anti-phrenolo- 
gists (if they can be induced to reflect’ with 
seriousness on the subject), I ask the cause of 
their deep hostility to materialism in the ab- 
stract? Is there in the doctrine, when fairly 
interpreted and fully understood, anything in- 
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stowed existence on matter, can deprive it of 
existence. And He, I repeat, has nowhere 
avowed His intention to do so—nowhere pro- 


| claimed that He created the material universe, 





to devote it again to actual annihilation. Nor, 
to speak with reverence, would a course of the 
kind comport with what we are taught to be- 
lieve is His character. It would bespeak Him 
to be much more a being of experiment and 
caprice, than one exempt from ‘‘ any shadow of 
turning.” We are told, on the highest author- 
ity—no Jess than His own—that when the 
Deity had completed creation, including mat- 
ter as well as mind, He pronounced it all 
“very good.” He was, therefore, satisfied 
with it. And if it was very good then, it is 
very good yet. We have no reason to believe 
that the Creator himself has intentionally 
made it worse. His own perfections proclaim 
that He has not. And a deterioration of it by 
a spontaneous change, would indicate in it 
some original defect or radical blemish of 
material or structure incompatible with its 
being the product of a GoD OF PERFECTION. 
Such deterioration would conclusively show 
that it was not “very good,’”? but radically 
defective. 

As respects mere duration, then, we have 
no ground to believe that the material uni- 
verse will fall short of its AuTHoR—or cer- 
tainly of anything else He has created. Its 
existence as matter will be everlasting. In 
form and combination only will it change. 


| As a system or aggregate, it will be as end- 


compatible with the immortality or accounta- , 
- bracing angelic as well as human spirits. For 


bility of the human soul, or in the slightest 
degree unfriendly to them? TI reply that there 
is not, and defy refutation. The supposed in- 
compatibility and unfriendliness are but no- 
tions—groundless notions, arising from a mis- 
conception or misconstruction of the doctrine. 
In its own nature, for aught we know, or can 


even fancy to the contrary, matter is as im- | 
| purpose to annihilate the one substance any 


mortal as anything else. We have no shadow 
of ground for believing or suspecting that na- 
ture to be essentially and spontaneously per- 
ishable. On the contrary, all observation and 
all experience, as far as. they may avail in 
such an investigation, contradict the belief. 
Nor has the- Deity, in any of His revelations, 
either pronounced matter perishable in itself, 
or declared His positive intention to annihilate 
it. 
changes that are to occur in masses of matter, 
but to no annihilation. The conflagration of 
the world, oceur when it may, will be but a 
change of one great aggregate into another. 
To burn is not to annihilate. 

It will be conceded by every one that no 
given portion or kind of matter can destroy 
itself. Such a supposition would be absurd. 
Nor ean any one portion of matter annihilate 
another ; for to annihilate is as essentially an 
act of Supreme Power as to create. 


Nothing short of the Deity, then, who be- |! So are the avalanche and the voleano, the’ 





less in duration as the spiritual creation, em- 


let it never be forgotten that the immortality 
of created spiritual substance is not an attri- 
bute essentially inherent in that substance. 
Such an attribute would render it independent 
of God. But it is not so. It is as dependent 
on Him for its immortality as matter is. And 
I repeat, that He has nowhere disclosed His 


more than the other—matter any{more than 


| spirit. 


Whence arises, then, the vulgar notion that 


matter, from its nature, is necessarily perish- 


able? The question may be easily and con- 


' fidently answered. Forms and combinations of 
matter are mistaken for matter itself, in its 


The Seriptures, indeed, refer to future . 
| solving, and passing again into other forms of 








simple condition. The former are perpetually 
changing—coming into existence, altering, dis- 


being—the latter never. 

All the phenomena that make up the vast 
and ever-active economy of the universe—the 
varying positions and aspects of the heavenly 
bodies, meteoric fluctuations and action of 
every description, the beauties of spring, the 
glories of summer, the fruitfulness of autumn, 
and the desolation of winter—are nothing else 


| than the product of changes in the forms, 


combinations, and arrangements of matter. © 
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earthquake and the cataract, the rushing tor- 
rent and the storm-beaten ocean. And so are 
the countless forms and movements of the 
vegetable and animal creation. The whole 
economy of nature, I say, as far as it is known 
to us, consists, and always has consisted, of 
changes in matter, accumulated and arranged 
into bodies and systems. But it is of com- 
pound matter alone. From its creation to the 
present moment, we have reason to believe 
that not a particle of simple matter has lost 
its existence. 

By the great body of mankind, life and death 
would seem to be identified with existence and 
non-existence, The two former terms, I mean, 
are regarded as synonymous with the two lat- 
ter. But altogether erroneously. Death and 
the annihilation of matter have no shadow of 
resemblance or of analogy with each other. 
Instead of its annihilation, death is but a 
change in the mode of existence of matter. 


Nor is the conversion of dead into living mat- 
ter a creation, but simply another change in 
the mode of being. 

To say the whole at once. Matter is im- 
mortal, if the Deity choose to have it so. 
And of spirit, nothing’ more can be alleged. 
Jis immortality also depends on His will alone. 
Be its essence what it may, it is as far from 
being independent of Him as matter is. It 
exists in strict subordination to the laws He 
has imposed on it. And He can decree its 
immortality or annihilate it at pleasure. Nor 
can anything more perishable be predicated 
of matter. 

Were materialism true, then, the mind of 
man would lose by it not a jot of its immor- 
tality. Of its moral accountability the same 
is true. That, also, might remain untouched. 
Accountability does not attach to spirit, be- 
cause it is spirit. It attaches to it, because, 
for reasons of His own, the Deity chooses to 
hold it accountable. And, for reasons equally 
valid, He can, if He please, hold matter ac- 
countable also. Indeed, if I mistake not, we 
are taught to believe that He does so. The 
bodies of the wicked are doomed, after the 
resurrection, to suffer in common with their 
spirits, in consideration of their having co- 
operated with them in the commission of sin. 
And, on contrary grounds, the bodies of the 
righteous are also to participate in the enjoy- 
ment of bliss. 

That the Creator can, then, if He please, 
attach to the human mind, as a material sub- 
stance, accountability as well as immortality, 
will not be denied. Nor does any one know 
that He has not done so. He has nowhere 
told us that He has not ; nor has He furnished 
us with powers to make the discovery our- 
selves, by curiously prying into His works. 
To take a less abstracted and more practical 
view of this subject : 

Is any conceited spiritualist so presumptu- 
ous as to assert positively that the Creator 
has not formed the human mind out of matter ? 
By such assertion, he fairly implies that he 
possesses so intimate and thorough an ac- 
quaintance with the mind, as to know cer- 
tainly of what substance the Creator has 
formed it. But a pretension of the kind 
would be in an equal degree audacious and 
groundless. In plainer and stronger terms it, 
would be impious and false. 














Does any one contend that the Deity could 
not make the mind of man out of matter, and 
still attach to it immortality and accounta- 
bility? That would be.a notion no less 
groundless and culpable; being, it would be 
a denial of the Deity’s omnipotence. And no 
one will be guilty of impiety so flagrant. 

Who will venture to assert that the Creator 
ought not to make the mind of man out of mat- 
ter? No one, surely. Or if so, his presump- 
tion is still more consummate and impious ; 
because he dares to interfere with the designs 
and counsels of the Creator. He rebelliously 
aspires to 


—“ Usurp the balance and the rod; 
Rejudge His justice; be the God of God!” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 








Go Correspondents. 


T. A. D.—1. Does the organ of Individuality 


form perceptions independent of the other perceptive or- 
gans, Size, Form, ete, ? 


Ans. Yes. If this organ could exist in a person ina 
state of perfection, and the others be either suspended in 
their action or annihilated, Individuality would serve its 
normal purpose—namely, to give to the mind a recogni- 
tion of something. The office of Individuality is to recog- 
nize things us simple existences, without respect to color, 
form, size, or density. Form and Size can not act until 
after Individuality has perceived the thing to be acted 
upon. An infant sees persons, but it is some time before 
it can discriminate between one person and another, 
or rather before it learns to know its attendants from 
strangers. 


2, Should not the organ of Language be very deficient 
in persons born dumb? 


Ans. No person is born dumb. Those who are born 
without hearing power are called deaf and dumb, but 
they are dumb only because they can not hear. A mute 
child laughs and cries as naturally as any child, showing 
that he possesses all the vocal organs, and is not organ- 
ically dumb. Besides, we are acquainted with many 
mutes, and according to our experience with them, they 
are the greatest talkers in the world, and generally have 
the sign of Language large. Those, however, whom we 
know have been educated, and they will sit and write 
with you for hours, if you can not talk with them by 
signs, 


8. Do not the temporal muscles throw an impediment 
in the way of judging the size of Constructiveness and 
Ideality, and what is the best means of obviating this dif- 
fleulty ? 


Ans. We experience very little difficulty from the mus- 
cles in deciding upon the size of those organs; still we 
are obliged to be careful, and sometimes we request the 
subject to relax the muscles by letting the under jaw fall 
slightly. Sometimes Ideality droops in its development 
toward Constructiveness, or, perhaps more properly, the 
upper part of Constructiveness and the lower part of Ide- 
ality are developed together. In such cases we suppose 
Constructiveness to act more naturally with Ideality than 
with the perceptives, thus giving to the mind an inyen- 
tive tendency, and the disposition to exercise imagina- 
tion along with Constructiveness, Moreover, when Ide- 
ality works downward toward Constructiveness, we recog- 
nize the artistic disposition—the tendency to exercise 
mechanical skill along with artistic taste; and the man 
will be an artistic mechanist, if not an artist; and if an 
artist, will show skill in bringing out his conceptions. 
When Ideality is lifted up toward Spirituality, the ten- 
dency of that faculty is to give a dreamy, ethereal, ro- 
mantic cast to the mind ; and instead of Ideality working 
with tangible things, and clinging to objects of beauty in 
nature, it revels amid the ethereal fancies of an exalted or 
spiritual nature. 





G. W. W.—Your description of the Tempera- 
ments is not so clear as to warrant us in deciding pre- 
cisely what they are; but so far as we can judge, thero 
would beno palpable objection to their union. For fifty 
cents you could procure, by mail, the ILuusTRaTED SELr- 
Insrevcror, which would instruct you how to judge of 
the subject of Temperaments. 
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A Supscriser in Missouri, when sending on 
for books and a renewal of his subscription, writes as 
follows: 

‘“* Having been an humble reader of the Purrxo1oe- 
TOAL JovkNAL for the past year, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truths of its teaching; of Phrenology being 
a sound and demonstrable science; and I long to see its 
permanent advocates scattered over the land, and its 
teachings inculeated with the common instruction of our 
country, and every family become a zealous advocate of 
its claims. 

‘The proper study of mankind is man,’ 
and to it I will contribute my mite, though but a drop in 
the ocean, J.U. H. 


ae ae 


Form Cxiuss—We should be glad to send a 
club of this paper to every post office inthe Union. Will 
net you who read this see to it that one shall be received 
at your office? The very low prices at which we put our 
club rates will preclude the possibility: of any one’s sup- 
posing we desire the formation of clubs entirely on our own 
account ; for it will be readily seen that 25,000 subscribers 
at our regular rates for single subscriptions, give us much 
more profit, with less labor, than would 50,000 at club 
rates. Butso long as we believe we can do good by pub- 
lishing at all, so long we shall desire to increase the num- 
ber of our readers, whether or not we gain any pecuniary 
advantage thereby. 


*‘How ro Live ?—that is the essential ques- 
tion. Not how to live in the mere material sense only, 
but in the widest sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every special problem is—the right ruling of 
conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In what 
way to treat the body ; in what way to treat the mind; in 
what way to manage our affairs; in what way to bring up 
a family; in what way to behave as a citizen; in what 
way to utilize all those sources of happiness which nature 
supplies—how to use all our faculties to the greatest ad- 
vantage of ourselves and others—how to live completely.” 

Thus writes Herbert Spencer in his recent work on edu- 
cation. To teach How To Liv, in its widest sense, has 
been and is the object of the PurenoLocicaL JourNnaL. 
Everything that pertains to Education, Physical, Moral, or 
Intellectual, finds a place in its columns, and to give its 
readers such information as will enable them to live better, 
is the earnest endeavor of its publishers. 

The PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, now the only one, of the 
kind in the world, is published monthly by FowizR anp 
Wex1s, 808 Broadway, New York, at One Dollar a year, 
in advance. Specimens for examination sent when 
desired. 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
for 1861 will be profusely embellished with portraits of the 
great, the good, and the vicious; engravings of useful in- 
ventions ; specimens from the animal kingdom ; illustra- 
tions of Natural Science, Architecture, Fruits, etc. ; so that 
the Farmer, Mechanic, Merchant, Minister, Parent, 
Teacher, and Scholar shall find in each and every number 
of the JournaL not only substantial knowledge, but use- 
ful information and rich intellectual entertainment. Pub- 
lished at $1 a year, by Fowinr anv Weis, No. 308 
Broadway, New York. 


Mecuanis, the great civilizer, yielding as it 
does one half the wealth, and being the source of nearly 
all the comforts, conveniences, and elegances of life, will 
have a prominent place in Lirx Intustratep. New in- 
ventions will be explained and illustrated with spirited 
engravings. So many great attractions, with so large an 
amount of sound and racy reading matter, should call into 
the fleld thousands of co-workers, who will extend the cir- 
culation of Lirm ILLusTRATED to every neighborhood and 
every family in our broad land. Published at $2 a year 
by Fow1zrr anv WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, New York. 
Liberal deduction to agents and clubs. 


Tue editor of the Day Dawn says: ‘‘ The 
AMERIOAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL is a first-class serial 
We envy its publishers the amount of good they must have 
the happiness of doing. Th® perusal of such works fires 
us with zeal to do what we can for our race. It is pre- 
emt{nently a work for young men, and will do honor to the 
finest drawing-room table.” Published at $1 a year by 
FowLuEn anp WELL, No, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements. 


ApVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trerms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, AND 
SEEDS. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

We are now prepared to furnish ornamental 
trees and shrubs, in quantities, at the following 
very low prices, viz.: 

For the entire collection of fifty.... $10 00 


‘© Twenty-five, purchaser’s selection 6 00 
“ce “ our ee 5 00 
‘* Twelve, purchaser’s wb 4 00 
«ce “ our “ec 3 00 


Each plant will be distinctly labeled, and war- 
ranted true to name. All are well grown, fine, 
and healthy. 

Those desiring to order the whole collection, 
may have some we have named. If so, they may 
sirike any ten from the list, and we will supply 
their places with others equally valuable. The 
orders will be well packed and delivered free of 
expense, to any express, railroad, or steamboat in 
New York. The freight thereafter to be paid by 
the purchase -. 

We annex a list : 

BOTANICAL NAMES, COMMON NAMES. 


Amygdalus.......+.++. Almend, dwarf double 
red. 

Amorpha fructicosa....Indigo Shrub. 

Azalea nudiflora ......Azalea, pink colored. 

Berberis purpurea...... Purple-leayed berberry. 

Calycanthus levigatus.Sweet-scented Shrub, 
purple. 

Caragana arborescens. .Siberian Pea Tree. 

Clethra alnifolia....... Clethra, fragrant. 

Colutea arborescens....Bladder Senna, yellow. 

Corchorus (Kerria) ja- 


ID OIACLE oi oe aie Aste ooh ios Japan globe flower. 
Cydonia (Pyrus) japon- Quince, Japan scarlet 
BOUL a oruaeisiate stereiela esti flowering. 
Cytisus scoparius...... Scotch Broom. 
Deutzia scabra......... Deutzia, scabrous, beau- 
tiful. 
Deutzia gracilis....... Deutzia, graceful, neat. 
Deutzia crenata....... Deutzia, crenate. 


Euonymus europeus....Strawberry Tree, Euro- 
pean Scarlet. 
Euonymus fructu albo..Strawberry Tree, white 


fruited. 
Forsythia viridissima. ..Chinese Golden Bell. 
Halesia diptera........ Silver Bell, two winged. 
Hibiscus rubro pleno... Althea frutex, red. 
Hibiscus ardens ....... Althea frutex, bri ght red. 
Hibiscus rosea......... Althea frutex, roseate. 
Hibiscus speciosa....... Althea frutex, carnation 
striped. 
Hydrangea radiata. ...Hydrangea, ray-flowered 
white. 
Lonicera tartarica..... Early red tartarian. 
Lonicera alba.......... Early white. 
Philadelphus coronariusSyringa, European fra- 
grant. 


Philadelphus Gordoni- Syringa, Gordon’s Ore- 


OUR. Pee seTTL AE. gon. 
Philadelphus  grandi-Syringa, garland, large 
5 LRG ARO Rep Ie flowers. 

Philadelphus gracilis.. .Syringa, slender branch- 
ed. 

Philadelphus nana..... Syringa, dwarf. 

Prinos verticillatus..... Winterberry, scarlet. 

Robinia hispida........ Acacia, rosa 

Spirea Hookeri........ Spireea, Hooker’s new. 

Spirea opulifolia...... Spirea, Guelder Rose, 
leaved. 


Spirea paniculata roseaSpirea, rose- panicled. 

Spirea prunifolia plenoSpirea, Japan double 
white. 

Spirea Reevesiana..... Spirzea, Reeves’ Chinese 
white, beautiful. 

Spirea Reevesiana plenoSpirea, Reeves’ Chinese 
double white. 


Spirea Douglassi...... Spireea, Douglass’ fine 
red. 
Spirea callosa vel For-Spirzea, Chinese pink- 
PUNE OR ticle aloe panicled. 


Symphoria racemosa ...Snowberry. 
Symphoria glomerata..Indian Currant. 
Syringa vulgaris ceruleaLilac, purple or blue. 


Syringa alba.......... Lilac, large white. 
Syringa Emodit....... Lilac, Nepal. 

Syringa Persica....... Lilac, Persia. 

Viburnum prunifolium. Viburnum, snowy cluster. 
Weigela rosea......... Weigela, Chinese rose. 
Weigela ambilis........ Weigela, Chinese pink, 


twice flowering, 
Herbaceous and Border Plants. 
Our collection of herbaceous and border plants 
will include 
100 varieties Carnations. 


25 «©  Philoxes. 
6 «© Herbaceous Spirzeas. 
6 ss Lychnes. 
10 «¢  Campanulas or Canterbury bells. 
6 sé  Delphininus or Larkspurs. 
6 «« Clematis, climbing. 


Also—Peonies, Diletras, Sedum, Asclepis, Digi- 
talis (Foxglove), Orobus, Aconitium (Monkshood), 
Iris, Yuccas Roses, etc., etc., comprising over 100 
different species. 

We will sell these in quantities at the same 
price of the ornamented shrubs and trees, viz. : 
50 plants, $10; 25 plants, $6; 12 plants, $4. 
If the selection is left to us we shall give a general 
assortment. The purchasers can, if they prefer, 
name the numbers of each variety. 

jes Every plant distinctly labeled, and war- 
ranted as represented. 

Flower Seeds. 

Having made arrangements with Mr. B. K. 
Bliss, of Springfield, Mass., well and extensively 
known as one of the most reliable seedsmen in the 
country, to furnish us with seeds of his own rais- 
ing and importation, we are prepared to receive 
orders from our subscribers and friends, with full 
confidence that we shall be able to give them 
entire satisfaction. 

We shall furnish five assortments, put up in 
packages, as follows: 

No. 1 will contain 20 varieties. 


“cc 2. sé 16 “ 
“« 3 “ec 12 “e 
“cc 4 “cc 10 “é 
“ 5 “ec 5 «cc 


Those packages in which is the least number of 
varieties, will contain the choicest, newest, and 
rarest seeds. 

The price for each package sent post-paid, by 
mail, will be One Dotuar. Persons sending five 
dollars will receive all five assortments, and a 
copy of our work, ‘‘ The Garden,” which is the 
best book of the kind published. 


In a future number we shall give a list of the 
contents of each package. 





JEROME KIDDER'S NEW AND {IMPROVED 
Exrecrro-Maenetic Macuine 


is the best in the market for the cure of Paralysis, Rheu- 
matism, and a great variety of nervous and chronic dis- 
orders. It has five different currents—the Direct, the 
Double Direct, the Alternating, the Double Alternating, 
and the Reflex Current. Patented September, 186), For 
full particulars address ‘ 

1* JEROME KIDDER, 429 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Stewina Macuines, 


WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, AT RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 


OFFICE, No. 505 Broadway, New York. ° 


“This Machine makes the ‘ LOCK-STITCH,’ and ranks 
highest on account of the elastici:'y, permanence, beauty 
and general desirableness of the stitching when done, and 
the wide range of its application.”—eport of American 
Institute, New York, 

This Report was in aceordance with the awards at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY ; at the Fairs of the 


American Institute, New York ; 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston ; 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia ; 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore ; 
Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati; 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville ; 
Mechanical Association, 8«. Louis ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco ; 
at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Ohio, 
Vermont, Indiana, 
Connecticut, Iowa, 

New York, Tennessee, 
New Jersey, Tilinois, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Virginia, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, California, 


and at huadreds of county fairs. 


A Worp wits You. 


Reader, do you want to be restored to health, and know 
how to keep yourself and others well? Are you aclergy- 
man? a lawyer? a merchant? a teacher? an artist? a 
man of letters? Are you a mechanic? a farmer? a 
miner? a student? Are you a sick woman, wora down 
with work or family cares? or a girl, delicate, nervous 
from study, and predispo-ed to consumption? You may 
rely on it, tbere is no pablieation in the world from which 
you can gain 8» much valuable information relative to the 
Laws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


In it*the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 
teach 


How to Keep Well. 


But as some from Hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
JouRNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


How to Recover Health when Sick. 


The JournAL is now in the fifteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless benefits they have derived from its 
perusal. 

Published monthly at $1 a year. 
on application. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 


Specimens will be sent 





MiscreLLnaANEous Books 
Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


LARDNER’s Hanp-Book oF NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. First Course, with over 400 illustrations. 
A new work for Colleges, etc. Price $1 75. 


LARDNER’s Hanp-Boox or NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. Second Course, embracing Heat, Mag- 
neuism, Klectricity, and Galvanism. Price $1 5v. 


LARDNER’s Hanp-Book or NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Third Courss, embracing Astronomy 
and Meteoroiogy. Steel plates. $2. 


Latin Scuoot Dictionary. Latin- 
English and English-Latin. Price $1 59. 
LECTURES FOR THE FrreESIDE. Price 


75 cents. 


Letrers To A YounG PuysIctIAn. 
By James Jackson, M.D., LL.D. Price $1. 


Lizsie’s AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Its Application to Agriculture and Physiology. Price $1. 

Lire or Bengamin Franxuin. Price 
$1 25. ‘ 

Lives or Emrnent AMERICANS. 
Comprising brief Biographies of over Three Hundred 
Persons, with Portraits. Price $2. 

Lives or tak Herors or THE ReEvo- 
LUTION. Price $1 25. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


SS 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THEIR POLILICAL 
GUARANTEES. 


BY E. P. HURLBUT, ESQ, 


LATE JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 


WITH NOTES BY GEORGE COMBE. 
PUBLISHED BY 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
12mo, cloth, 249 pages. 87 cents, post-paid. 


We give below the table of contents of this most 
valuable book, which should be read carefully by 
every voter in every section of the country. 


The Origin of Human Rights. 

Rights are not created by the law—It can not prescribe 
a duty or declare a right except in consonance with tbe 
Natugal Laws—The law ought to be merely declaratory of 
Natural Rizhts and Wrongs—The necessity of a Meotal 
Philosophy to a proper understanding of Human Rights— 
Phrenolozy adopted as the true Philosophy of Mind—Mr. 
Rentham’s error in denyiog Natural Rights—Theory of 
Human Rignts based on the innate powers and disp: si- 
tions of the mind—Tve fundamental Rights of Man are, 
the Righ’ to Existence and the Rignt to Happisess—The 
Argument Stated—The Natural Depravity of Man denied 
—Tnhe f culties of Mankind considered in reference to the 
Social State—The Arguwment—Right to live m Society in- 
ferred—And such being the right of mankind, the State 
can not require the surrender of any Natural Rights from 
the Social Man. ; 


The True Function of Government. 


Government is a thing of Moral Nee ssity, arising from 
inf-rior Intellectual and Moral organizations in a portion 
of Mankind—The doctrine of Equality considered — What 
degree of moral restraint may be imposed by Government 
—A good man needs no coercion from the law—The true 
idea of Civil Liberty—The adaptation of the Laws to the 
Constituticn of the Human Mind—The laws ought to be 
general, equal, and impartial—Privileges at war with 
Rights—The usurpation and injustice ot Special Legisla- 


. ton. 


The Constitution of Government 

The people as Sovereiga by the Constitution delegate 
the power of. government to their repre-entatives or 
agents- In a pure Democracy there is no necessity for a 
written Constitution —Reasons for a written Constitution in 
a Representative Government—The office of the Copstitu- 
tion—It is not irrevocable—but may be altered or changed 
at the pleasure of the msjority of tbe people—The people 
can not bind themselves irrevocably to any form of Gov- 
ernment or mode of administration—The distribution of 
the powers of Government by the Constitution—Appoint- 
went of Officers—Their choice by the people—Refiections 
upon American imitations of the Britisu Constitution, 


Constitutional Limitations and Pr:hibitions, 

The tendency of Government to overact—Necessity of 
guarantees agaiust the oppressions of tne State—The Con- 
stitution ovght to be replete with prohibitions upon State 
authority—Onjections to the pbrascology of some of tbe 
present prohivitions—These enumerated and reasons for 
more—The Rights of Man require that the leading princi- 
ples of Criminal Jurisprudence should be settled in the 
fundamental law of the State—The Swte can not take ven- 
geance upon a prisoner—It can only restrain a criminal 
from doing forther wrong—Theory of crim nal restraint 
and treatment briefly staicd—The right to inflict the Pun- 
jshment of Death denied—Infringements upon the Rights 
of Opmmion to be guarded against by the Constitution— 
Religious Liberty is not well secured by the American 
Constitution—The observance of Sunday—Enfrinenise- 
ment of the clergy. 


Constitutional Limitations Continued. 


Public Debt—The Constitution of a State ought to guard 
against an unjust public deot by limiting the Expenditures 
ot a State to ils necessities—What are the Jegitimate ex- 
penses of a Staie?—Except for these, the majority can not 
bind the mioority—Tne ‘‘ People’s Resolution”—Legis- 
lative action upon it in the State of New York— The Right 
of Emment Domain—The necessity of defining the limits 
of its exercise —Laws affecting the relation of Debtor and 
Creditor—Pruposed Refurms to the New York Constitu- 
tion. 

The Elective Franchise. 

The basis of popular Suffrage—The proper relation of 
the mdividual mun to the State—Reflections on tne Con- 
stitutional Provisions of New York relative to the Elective 
Franchise—Qualifications of an Elector—The Property 
Quulification—W hat persons muy not vote?—Reasous for 
and against the Exercise of tue Eiecuve Franchise by 
Women—Conclusioa upon them. 


Rights Emanating from the Sentiments and Af- 
fections. 

The natural right of Self-Defense—Appeal to Society for 
redress of Wrongs—Neither Society nor an individual 
may take vengeance for a Wrong—But the State is bound 
to mere out Justice in all cases—And wrongs to the Senti- 
men's and Affections demand remedies which are not now 
provided by the laws—The present remedies by affording 
only a pecuniary recompense are improper—Injuries to 
\ the Sentiments and Affections arising trom slander, libel, 


seduction, and adultery, etc., ought to be treated as Crim- 
inal offenses—If not, the parties injured will resort with 
impunity to vindietive self redress— Lhe duel can only be 
avoided by treating the wrongs oct of which it arises as 
Criminal offenses. 


The Rights of Woman. 


The Equality of the Sexes in the eye of Justice—Rights 
know no distinction of Sex- The Rights of Woman infer- 
red from her mental constitution—The novion of Marriage 
being a civil contract refuted—The absurdity and injustice 
of this idea of the Common Law— Who may contract mar- 
riage—Second Marriages—The right of Divorce—The test 
in cases of Divorce should be the moral fiiness for mar- 
riage of the party complained against—Divorce ought to be 
total in all cases—Marriage a sacred natural ordinance 
and not the creature of the Law—Relation of Husband 
and Wife under the Common Law—Objections against the 
legal annihilation of the Wife—The loss of moral dignity 
of the Wife under the Common Law—And the sacrifice of 
her rights of person and property. 


The Right of Property and its Moral Relations. 


The origin of this right—The sense of Property is innate 
in man, and is shared by him mm common with some of the 
animal tribes— But when guided by the human intellect, 
and ucting under the impulse of the seatiments proper to 
man, it rises to great dignity and importance—The natural 
rigbt of Property—The views of various writers on this 
subject considered—Man’s true relation to Property and 
Wealth—The abuse of Wealth—Diversity of toe human 
faculties in reference to the acquisition of Property—Ine- 
quality of Men’s Estates the result of their mental consti- 
tut on—The Jaws ought not to interfere to retard or benefit 
any man io the acquisition of Wealth—They can only pro- 
tect his acquisitrons—The evil of Corporations—Factitious 
Credit System—Nature’s Credit System—Speculation and 
Paper Money—Laws affecting Trade and Business—Right 
of Eminent Domain and iis proper limitations, 


Tutellectual Property. 


The Natural Right of an Author to exclusive and per- 
petual property in his copy—This right is not surrendered 
by publication—The old Common Law acknowledged and 
protected this rignt—Opinions of Mansfield, Blackstone, 
avd the great English Judges on this subject—Tnis nght at 
Comwon Law was impaired by the Statute of Anne—But 
this can not affect the Question in this Country—In the State 
of New York the Common Law is adopted by the Consti- 
tution—And by it the right of an author to exclusive and 
perpetual property in his Copy ought to be upheld, with- 
out reference to the Act of Congress— Foreign Authors 
ought to ve protected against the piracy of their works by 
American publ. shers. 


A copy of this book will be sent by return mail, on re- 
ceipt of the price, $7 cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATE D, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
WEEKLY PICTORIAL PAPER, 
FOR THE 
FRIENDS OF PROGRESS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 
The plan of the Paper embraces: 


A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, For- 
eign, Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, w th 
miscellaneous intelligence, so condensed as to present in a 
moderate compass everything which an intelligent family 
ought to know. 

New Inventions, calculated to save labor, pro- 
mote comfort, abridge suffering, and dignify life, are illus- 
trated and described. 

Better Health is the first necessity of the 
people, and it is one of the objects of Lirr ILtustRaTED to 
point out toe causes of ill-healtn and the means of regain- 
ing and preserving it. 

Rural Afffairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Fruit Culture, aud rural affairs gener- 
ally. Thisdepariment of Lire ILLusTRaTED has met with 
universal approval. 

Finaliy.— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to live wisely, 
to live happily, or to live long, is comprehended in our 
plan. We aspire to make our paper worthy in every 
respect of its name;.and we have abundant means and 
facilities for attaining our object. 

Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
#10; Five Copies, for #6; Three Copies, for $4; One Copy, 
for -2. Paymentin advauce. The paper sent no longer 
than paid for, 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Canadian Subscribers will send 26 cents a year addi- 
ional fur U. 8. postage. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York, 


Tur Way to Avorp 


the Pains and Perils of Girlhood and 

Womanhood, Womannood are pointed out in HINTS 

i TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION, 
Price, $1, by mail. 








Homes ror Tue Inpusrriovs, 


IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 
THE 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
HAVE FOR SALE 
1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 
IN 
TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
on 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


The attention of the enterprising and industrious portion 
of the community is directed to the jollowing statements, 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 


which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper 
energy, perseverance, and industry, to provide comfort- 
able homes for themselves and families, with, compara- 
tively speaking, very little capital. 


I—LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 


No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great 
an inducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. 
There is no portion of the world where all of the condi- 
tions of climate and soil so admirably combine to produce 
pil two great staples, Corn and WueEat, as the prairies 
of Illinois. 


II.—EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in 
Jengtb, which connects with other roads, and navigable 
lakes and rivers, thus affording an unbroken communica- 
tion with the Eastern and Soutbern markets. 


IlI.—RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS, 


Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on the railroad system of Iilinois. Inasmuch as part of the 
income from several of these works, with a valuable pub- 
lic fund in lands, go to diminish the State expenses, the 
TAXES ARE LIGHT, and must, consequently, every 
day decrease, 

IY.—THE STATE DEBT. 

The State Debt is only $10,105,398 14, an1, within the 
last three years, has been reduced $2,959,746 S0; and we 
may reasonably expect that in ten years it will become ex- 


tinct. 
V.—PRESENT POPULATION. 
The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,026 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
population 1,719,496—a ratio of 102 per cent. ia ten years, 


VI.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than 
those of any «ther State. The Products sent out during 
the past year exceeded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 
1860 approaches 35,000,000 of bushels, while the corn crop 
yields not less than 140,000,000 bushels. 


VII—FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 


Nowhere can the indusirious farmer secure such imme- 
diate results for his labor as upon these prarric soils, they 
being composed of a deep, rich loam, the fertility of which 
is unsurpassed by any on the globe. 


VIIL—TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS, 

Since 1854 the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They 
sell ouly to actual cultivators, and every contract coniains 
an agreement to cultivate. ‘the road has been constructed 
through these lands at an expense of $30,000.000. In 
1850 the population of the forty-nine counties through 
which it passes was only 335,598, since which 479,293 have 
been added, making the whole population 814,891—a gain 
of 143 per cent. 


IX.—EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the tnritt of the people, it may be 
stated that 600,'00 tons of freight, including 8,6: 0,000 
bushels of grain and 250,000 barrels of fleur, were for- 
warded over the line Jas: year. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary jrom $6 to $25 per acre 
according to location, quality, ete. First-class farmiog 
lands seli for about $10 or $12 per acre; and the relative 
expense of subduing prairie land as compared with wood 
land is in the ratio of 1 to 10 in favor of the former. The 
terms of sale for the bulk of these lands will be 


ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE 


at six percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six 
per cent., payable respectively in one, two, three, four, 
five, and six years from date of sule; and four notes jor 
prins:pal, payable in four, five, six, and seven years from 
date of sale; the contract stipulating that one tenth of the 
traci purchased shail be fenced and cultivated, each and 


every year, for five years from the date of sale, so tnat at, 


the ead of five years one haif shall be fenced and under 
cultivation, 


TWENTY PER CENT WILL BE DEDUCTED 


from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at 
a dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dol- 
ars. 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate. pro- 
ductions, prices, and terms of payment can be had on 
application to 

J. W. FOSTER, LAND COMMISSIONER, 
ILLINoIs CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cuties situ 
ated upon the IUinois Central Ruilroad, see pages 188, 189 
190, Appleton’s Railway Guide. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 





LOVE OF FUN. 


In the examination of a sailor in our office, 
we found very large Benevolence, Combative- 
ness, and Mirthfulness; and described him as 
being self-sacrificing for those who might be 
in difficulty, and bold, daring, and impulsive 
when an occasion of importance awakened 
those feelings. . We also told him that he 
would laugh at anything which was amusing, 
no matter how serious or solemn the sur- 
roundings; that his love of mirth and fun 
was such that it would induce him to laugh 
under circumstances the most sorrowful and 
sad. 

In regard to his sympathy and daring he 
remarked, that he had already, at eight differ- 
ent times, exposed his life to save the life of 
others. On one occasion, at sea, a man hav- 
ing fallen overboard and the sea being rough, 
he leaped into a boat, followed by another, to 
save the drowning man; that when the suf- 
ferer came to the surface, he grasped the hair 
of his head, and was trying to lift him into 
the boat, when the man cried out, “ Let go.” 
Such a request, under such circumstances, ex- 
cited his Mirthfulness, and he replied, “‘ Very 
well; if you prefer to go down rather than to 
be held up that way, good-bye,” and down he 
went. Soon coming to the surface, however, 
he made another grab for the drowning man, 
taking him again by the hair of the head, 
when he cried out, ‘Hold on hard now.” 
The fact that he had chosen Davy Jones’ 
regions rather than to have his hair pulled, 
and that he had got sick of his bargain and 
was willing now to be lifted aboard by the 
hair, seemed embodied in the declaration, 
‘Hold on now.”? Our friend again burst out 
laughing, when his messmate, who was man- 
aging the boat in imminent peril of being 
swamped, sharply reproved him for laughing 
under such circumstances, but he replied, 
“How could I help it, when the thing was so 
funny.” Thus we see that Mirthfulness will 
develop itself, no matter how serious the sur- 
roundings, as powder does not stop to ask 
about propriety when fire is applied to it. 
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MORRIS’ 





POEMS. 





To speak of the poems of this favorite author, 
one hesitates whether to do more than merely 
state the fact that a beautiful edition of them, 
in blue and gold, has just been published, by 
Charles Scribner, New York. Certainly it is 
not necessary to speak in terms of commenda- 
tion of the heart-poet of America. We are 
aware, however, that thousands sing the songs, 
‘““My mother’s Bible,” “ Woodman, spare that 
tree,” “When we were boys together,” and 
many others, which have become household 
words, without knowing that General George 
P. Morris, of ‘The Home Journal,” is the 
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author. The book before us contains a memoir 
of the author, which can not fail to be interest- 


‘ing to all who admire his poetry; and that is 


equivalent to saying everybody of good sense 
and good taste. Amore fitting book for a gift, 
as to style of publication and contents, we 
have not seen; and what is more, its price is 
so low that everybody ean afford to buy it. 





SEASONABLE HINTS ABOUT PER- 
SONAL COMFORT. 


A Turn shawl may be made warm by folding a 
newspaper inside of it. The paper is impervious 
to the wind and cold air from outside, and prevents 
the rapid escape of the warm air beneath it. Every 
one knows that the heat of the body is carried off 
much more rapidly in a high wind than in a calm. 
The wind blows away the heat evolved from the 
body; but in a perfectly still air this heat remains, 
and constitutes an atmospheric envelop so nearly 
of the same temperature with the body itself, 
that the latter is not so quickly robbedjof its 
natural heat. 

There are some very interesting facts about the 
body in power to make and contain heat, which 
are familiar to all, when told, but which are sel- 
dom thought of in daily experience. For example, 
the body will hold a great deal more heat than it 
gets from its own furnaces. The stomach is a 
furnace, and our food is the fuel. It keeps up a 
uniform temperature in the blood equal to about 
98° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. If the stomach 
could consume food fast enough to maintain that 
heat, the body could not be frozen by any extreme 
of cold. But in proportion to the severity of cold 
to which the body is exposed, is the rapidity with 
which it loses. Some substances taken into the 
stomach make a hot blaze muah sooner than others, 
as brandy. To put brandy in the stomach is like 
putting pitch under a steam boiler. It soon burns 
out, and the greater heat injures the furnace. 

We say that the body will hold more heat than 
it gets from its own furnaces. Heat is measured 
by degrees. On going out of a warm room, the 
body will immediately begin to lose its heat, and 
it must part with a certain number of degrees 
before it can begin to feel cold. The direction has 
sometimes been given—‘‘ Don’t hug the stove, if 
you are going to set out on a cold journey.” But 
experience says—do hug it. Get fin as many 
degrees of heat as you can carry, if it is 500. 
Then wrap yourself up well, and you can econo- 
mize these 500 degrees through a long ride. But 
if you had only taken 100 degrees at the start, 
they would have been exhausted midway of the 
journey, and then you would have begun to feel 
cold. Nevertheless, it is an unhealthy habit to 
accustom one’s self on ordinary occasions to more 
heat than is actually needed. - This is a very com- 
mon fault, and bears on the pocket as well as on 
the health. One may easily get the habit of re- 
quiring two or three more blankets on a bed than 
are necessary. Some families will burn twice the 
fuel that others do, and enjoy less comfort. 

The extremities of the body get cold first, often 
to a painful degree, while the trunkis warm. But 
so long as the trunk keeps warm, in a person of 
common vigorous health, there is little fear of 
‘catching cold” by aching toes or fingers. In 
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rail-car riding. it is much safer to let the toes 
ache, than to allow the lungs to feed on the foul 
air around the stove. 

When you set out on a winter journey, if you 
are liable to suffer from cold toes, which nrany 
people do in spite of “‘ rubbers,” fold a piece of 
newspaper over your stocking, which you can 
readily do, if your boots or shoes are not irration- 
ally tight. Thisis better than “rubbers,” which 
are, in fact, very cold comforters in extreme, 
while they make the feet sweat in moderate 
weather, The main use of India-rubber overshoes 
is to keep out water, and for that they are second 
only to a stout, water-proof, first-rate calf-skin 
boot. There is not a more villainously unwhole- 
some article of wear made than the high*topped 
rubber boot. It makes the foot tender, especially 
in children, gives an ugly gait, and when left off 
in any weather, the wearer is liable to ‘‘ catch 
cold.” St. Crispin is the best friend of the human 
foot, when his leather and stitches are honest. 

Although the body can take in a greater number 
of degrees of heat than it gets from its own fur- 
nace, the stomach, yet its capacity is limited in 
this respect. For example, when the hand is 
warm, you can not hold it in the air of a hot oven 
for.a second ; but when it is cold, and especially 
when damp also, you may hold it there for some 
time without being obliged to withdraw it. And 
s0 of the whole body. It appears;that the body 
may carry less, as well as more heat, than the 
quantity supplied by its own furnace. Its ex- 
tremities and its surface often become painfully 
cold. 

In winter, a traveler occasionally finds in a 
hotel a deficiency of bed covering; or in the sen- 
sitiveness of disease, he may require more than in 
health. The newspaper for which he paid two 
cents on the cars, spread under the upper cover, 
will be equal to an additional blanket. 

A piece of silk oil-cloth, stitched in the folds of 
a shawl, is more flexible than the paper, and will 
last a whole winter. It has the advantage of 
securing inward warmth without the additional 
weight of a thicker garment. 

The constitutional vivacity and temper of a 
person has much to do with his endurance of cold. 
For this vivacity is a sort of nervous fire that 
lessens the sensibility to outward impressions. 
An indifferent, milk-and-water person, without 
energy and force, is at the mercy of every cold 
blast that sweeps round the corner. He, and 
especially she, has{no defense but to wear a dozen 
shawls during the day, and sleep under a bale of 
blankets at night. One without any mental pur- 
pose (unfortunately there are such), though in 


vigorous health, is much more liable to catch cold 
than a spirited\delicate body bent on some positive 
pursuit. 

In this world of changeable climates, there are 
not a few people who get a habit of being annoyed 
by any weather that is in the slightest degree ad- 
verse to their present caprice. In winter, they 
don’t like winter; in summer, they prefer autumn; 


_and in autumn, spring is the most delightful season 


of the year. A snow-storm in August would be 
charming, but in its proper season it is a perfect 
nuisance. For such people, we are utterly in. 
capable of writing any useful hints. We hope 
they will succeed in doing what they have set out 
to do, until they are punished into acquiescence 
with all the seasons of the year—that is, in mak- 
ing themselves uncomfortable, no matter what 
wind blows or what sun shines.— The Century. 
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LOLA MONTEZ. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


[On the 28d of January, 1860, just about a year before 
her death, a friend brought Lola to our office for examina- 
tion. She was not only entirely unknown to the examiner, 
but was disguised by an unfashionable and we might say an 
untidy dress, with a view, as we uow think, of impressing 
us with the idea that she was uncultivated, and of neces- 
sity was filling some menial station ; in other words, to see 
if Phrenology would detect the peculiar qualities of her 
erratic genius. We give the examination verbatim, as it 
was taken down by s phonographic reporter.—Eps. 
Purzn. Journat.] 


You have a very active brain, a very in- 
tense mind, very sharp feelings, and a very 
positive character. You can not take life in 
a quiet, easy manner, but are disposed to do 
whatever you do on your own responsibility, 
and act and think for yourself. You have the 


at the same time possess many of the elements 
of mind of your mother. You have a strong 
religious nature, and yet you are a very free 
thinker, You can not well get along without 
being pious—at least, without religious wor- 
f\ ship—but you are far from having any super- 
W\. stitious feelings. 


qualities of mind peculiar to your father, and _ 
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You are not pru- 
dent, not discreet, 
not circumspect, 
not well balanced. 
You strike out into 
bold water before 
you learn to swim, 
and if you were a 
soldier you would 
take the city by 
storm rather than 
by stratagem. | 

Your mind lies 
on the surface—it 
is easily seen, You 
speedily unfold 
your whole char- 
acter, and the bad, 
as well as the good, 
is seen at once. 
You have no cloak 
around your heart ; 
are as courageous 
as any soldier ever 
was; are almost 
fond of opposition ; 
are really comba- 
tive and strong in 
argument, and are 
a powerful oppo- 
nent, but you are 
not cruel; have 
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LOLA MONTEZ—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MEADE BROTHERS. 








not a malicious and revengeful mind. You will 
conquer, however, because you have so much 
positiveness of mind, 

You have a strong social nature, are warm- 
hearted, and very adhesive. Few persons 
cling to their friends with greater tenacity, 
and you are more annoyed when persons speak 
against your friends than when they speak 
against you; are susceptible of strong love to 
children and of strong love to country. 





You are susceptible of strong congujal love, 
but you have so much of the masculine in 
your character that you love women almost 
as well as man does; still, you appreciate the 
society of gentlemen and seek their company, 
and, with the right kind of a companion, you 
would be a very devoted and loving wife ; but 
whoever attempts to govern you will make a 
mistake, for you never were, and never will 


be, subdued. 
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You are kind, sympathetic, benevolent, and 
generous in your impulses. You take pleasure 
in doing good. 

Intellectually you are smart, knowing, ob- 
serving, practical, and quick to perceive. 
You accumulate a vast amount of knowledge 
with limited opportunities, and you have a 
good memory of everything that you see or do. 

You have a great love for traveling, and 
remember places with uncommon accuracy. 
You also have large Language, and can easily 
tell what you know. You love to talk, and fre- 
quently wish you were a man. If you were, 
you would be either a speaker or soldier. 

You love musie, and have considerable 
ability as a musician. You are a wit, and 
your jokes are all pointed and frequently sar- 
castic; are fond of reading and of all classes 
of mental development and excitement. You 
also have good talents in acting, representing, 
and conforming; are quite free in the use of 
money. You want property to spend, not to 
lay up and hoard. 

The faults of your character are that you 
are too free, frank, open, and not sufficiently 
cautious, restrained, circumspect, and easy in 
your manners. You need more Spirituality 
and more abstract philosophy; are rather too 
bold, too spirited, too executive, positive, in- 
dependent, and liberal in your views to suit 
the world as it is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


This remarkable woman, who died in this 
city January 17, after a long and severe ill- 
ness, and whose remains were interred in 
Greenwood Cemetery, January 20, was born 
in 1818. Her father was only about twenty 
and her mother fifteen when they were mar- 
ried, and Lola was born during the second 
year of their marriage. At her baptism she 
was-christened Marie Dolores Eliza Rosanna 
Gilbert; she was afterward called Dolores, 
from which she derived her name Lela. At 
an early age she displayed the elastieity of a 
creole and the gracefulness of a Spaniard, 
with the wit and vivacity of a native of Ire- 
land. Her mother was a creole of striking 
beauty, and is said to have married in succes- 
sion a Spanish and an Irish officer. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to conflicting accounts as 
to her nationality ; and the singularly cosmo- 
politan impression of her appearance was not 
calculated to solve the mystery, although, ac- 
cording to her own account, she was ushered 
into the world in the beautiful city of Limerick, 
and was brought up under the care of her 


mother, in England, until she was six years 
old. Lola’s mother had in the meantime mar- 
ried a Captain Craig, with whom she went to 
India, leaving the young girl in charge of 
Captain Craig’s father, at Montrose, Scotland. 
She was afterward sent to London, and placed 
in the family of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Bengal. forees, Sir Jasper Nichols. With 
the daughters of Sir Jasper Nichols she was 
sent to Paris to school, and after spending sev- 




















eral years there, Miss Fanny Nichols and 
young Lola\were sent to Bath to finish their 
education. She remained there about eighteen 
months, at the expiration of which time her 
mother returned from India. Lola was then 
about fourteen years of age. She was in- 
formed by her mother that she had come home 
to take her back to India. The enormous 
amount of dressmaking caused suspicion in 
young Lola’s mind, and upon further inquiries 
she was informed by Captain James that her 
mother had promised her in marriage to Sir 
Abraham Lumly, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of India, and about sixty 
years old. This piece of intelligence aroused 
her anger, and in a defiant tone she informed 
her mother that she would never consent. A 
family quarrel followed, and in her despair 
she appealed to Captain James for assistance. 
On the next day the latter eloped with her to 
Ireland, where Captain James’s family resid- 
ed. After a great deal of trouble they were 
finally married. The alliance, however, did 
not prove eonducive to her happiness; and, 
after having followed her husband to the East 
Indies, where he eloped with a Mrs. Lomer, 
she soon returned to England. On this home- 
ward journey she attracted the attention of 
her fellow-travelers by her exuberance of 
spirit and varied personal and mental attrac- 
tions. Among her most ardent admirers was 
a young Scotchman, of the illustrious house 
of Lennox, who was only with difficulty re- 
strained by his friends from offering her his 
hand. In London she led a gay life, being 
courted by the Earl of Malmesbury, the ex- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and other distin- 
guished noblemen, and making occasional ro- 
mantic excursions to Spain and to other parts 
of the Continent. Wherever she went she 
was the observed of all observers, conquering 
the hearts of men of almost all countries by 
her beauty and blandishments, and their ad- 
miration by her unflinching independence of 
character and superior intellectual endow- 
ments. After various adventures, she made 
her débit on the stage, first as a simple figu- 
rante, and afterward as danseuse at the Porte 
St. Martin. With the prestige that hovered 
around her association with the beau-monde in 
England, and the furore she created on the 
stage, a woman of her beauty and genius 
would, probably, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century, have become the chosen favorite of 
Louis XIV. or Louis XV. But times had 
changed, and under the reign of Louis Phil- 
ippe journalists began to wield the power 
which was formerly held by kings. One of 
these new monarchs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, M. Dugarrier, managing editor of the 
Presse, conquered the love of Lola Montez, 
but came to an untimely end in a duel fought 
with M. Rosemond de Beauvallon, a political 
writer, Having accompanied her lover to the 
gambling-house, where the duel had originated 
in a quarrel between the two gentlemen, Lola 
Was summoned as a witness on the trial. 
Dressed in deep mourning, she appeared in 
the court, which was crowded with the élite 
of the journalistic, literary, artistic, theatri- 
cal, and fashionable Bohemia of the French 
metropolis, amid the admiring whispers of the 
vast auditory. Her testimony having placed 
the act of De Beauvallon in a very murderous 
light, he was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, and Lola, to whom her lover had be- 


queathed about $4,000, soon left Paris, to the 
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great disappointment of many enterprising 
lessees, who had expected to reap golden har- 
vests from her appearance on the stage with 


' the éclat of the duel still fresh upon the public 
/ mind. Lola repaired to Munich, and created 


a great sensation there as a danseuse. * This 
visit to the capital of Bavaria inaugurated a 
new and brilliant era in her life. King Louis 
was then on the throne, and being a monarch 
of poetical and romantic nature, he fell deep- 
ly in love with the witty Irish lady, who, if 
she did not reciprocate the affection of her 
veteran lord, conceived feelings of sympathy 
and respect for his high-minded and generous 
nature, whieh she asserted to the last. The 
pious Abel was at that time at the head of the 
administration, and his policy was diametri- 
cally opposed to all kinds of liberties, whether 
in matters of church, of state, or of love. No 
more picturesque contrast can be imagined 
than that between the grave, heavy, and senile 
representative of Bavarian political and theo- 
logical orthodoxy, and the sunny, gipsy-like 
freedom and humanity-loving Lola. Her pro- 
motion to the rank of Countess of Landsfeldt 
was strenuously opposed by the Ultramontane 
cabinet, but it was compelled to relinquish its 
power (Feb., 1847) by Lola’s influence. The 
followers of the ministry among the people 
became loud in their remonstrances. A new 
cabinet was formed of Maurer, Von Rhein, 
Zenetti, and others, with a view of conciliat- 
ing the Ultramontane party ; but Lola’s influ- 
ence, growing to formidable proportions, was 
in vain opposed by the Diet, which assembled 
on September 20, 1847. In order to punish 
the ministers for their inability to restrain the 
members of the Diet in their anti-Lola preju- 
dice, a new cabinet was formed in December, 
with Wallerstein at its head, and which be- 
came the pliant tool of their designs. Ostra- 
cised by the beau-monde of Munich, Lola 
found compensation in the devotion of a num- 
ber of young enthusiasts, chiefly students, 
who, under the name of Alemanni, constituted 
themselves her protectors. These chivalric 
youths were soon persecuted by the anti-Lola 
party among the students and citizens. Riots 
broke out, in consequence of which Lola or- 
dered the University to be closed in the begin- 
ning of February, 1848, but the exasperation 
of the Ultramontane Munichers rose to such a 
degree (February 10 and 11) that the King was 
reluctantly induced to reopen the seat of learn- 
ing, and consent to the departure of the lady. 
Lola, however, resisted for some time, and, 
after endeavoring in vain to regain admission 
into the city, she took up her abode near the 
Lake of Constance, still hopeful of a restora- 
tion to power. In the meanwhile, however, 
the reaction of the revolution of February 24 
began to be felt, and in Munich, and during 
the disturbances which broke out in March, 
the indignation of the populace was directed 
against Lola, although the poor woman had 
sought, long before the outbreak of the French 
revolution, to give a more liberal tendency to 
the political institutions of the country. On 
March 17th she was formally deprived of the 
title of countess, and orders were given for 
her imprisonment, while her devoted lover re- 
linquished his crown, on Mareh 24th, in favor 
of his son Maximilian, the present King of 
Bavaria. Lola was soon afterward in the 
midst of her friends in England, where her 
extraordinary career in Bavaria naturally had 
the effect of increasing the number of her ad- 
mirers. She accepted the hand of one of gene 
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Mr. Heald, a wealthy young officer, which, 
however, subjected her to a trial for bigamy 
on the part of Mr. James, the East Indian 
husband of her early days. She escaped from 
this dilemma by following her new husband to 
the Continent, spending some time in her fa- 
vorite country, Spain. Mr. James died in 
1850, and his death was followed by that of 
Mr. Heald, so that Lola was again in the full 
enjoyment of that independence of all ties 
which was the most congenial to her nature. 
In 1852 she visited the United States, and at- 
tracted great attention by interesting narra- 
tions of her adventures. During her stay in 
California, she was said to have formed a ma- 
trimonial alliance with a third husband, a 
Mr. Hull, which, however, was soon termi- 
nated by divorce. A few years afterward she 
proceeded to Australia, and gained the sym- 
pathy of the people of Melbourne by appro- 
priating the receipts of her theatrical perform- 
ances to the wounded in the Crimean war 
(1855). She subsequently returned to the 
United States, and gave a series of lectures 
in New York and other cities, which displayed 
much ability and versatility, and were numer- 
ously attended ; and, after a tour of lecturing 
in England and Ireland, she again retraced her 
steps to this country, in the autumn of 1859. 

She published a volume of her lectures, 
with her Autobiography, Arts of Beauty, or 


Secrets of a Lady’s Toilet, and Anecdotes of |. 


Love. She spoke the principal European lan- 
guages with great fluency and eloquence, and 
her varied attainments, together with a bound- 
less store of experience and anecdotes, gathered 
up among almost all nations, made her com- 
pany very attractive. Her appearance was 
that of a semi-Irish, semi-Spanish lady of 
great intelligence and refinement. Her elocu- 
tion was very distinct, and in her public ad- 
dresses she adopted a lady-like, conversational 
tone, avoiding all gesticulation. She had re- 
sided of late in New York, and for some time 
past her health had given serious apprehen- 
sion to her numerous friends and admirers. 
For several months she had been deprived of 
the use of her limbs by paralysis, one side of 
her system having become completely palsied. 


_ During her illness, by invitation, she took 
up her abode with Mrs. Buchanan, the wife 
of the celebrated florist, who knew Lola in 
Scotland, they being in their younger days 
school companions. Lola gradually grew 
worse, although the best of medical skill was 
employed and everything supplied her calcu- 
lated to alleviate her sufferings. About two 
weeks before her death she began to sink, and, 
being aware of the fact, her whole time was 
occupied in devotional exercises. But in this 
respect, anterior to the period we allude to, 
she exhibited a marked change on her previous 
life. Her whole desire seemed bent toward 
engaging in religious conversations with every- 
body with whom she came in contact, and in 
them she exhibited a deep knowledge on theo- 
logical subjects. During the last week of her 
life she sent for and was attended by the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks, of Calvary Church, and was also 
attended by members of the congregation of 
the church, and to them, while engaged in re- 
ligious conversation, she exhibited a thorough 
repentance for her past erratic life. On 


Thursday, the day she died, Dr. Hawks was 
at her bedside, and when asked by the clergy- 
man if she still thought she had found for- 
giveness with her Saviour, not being able to 
speak, she nodded assent. The funeral took 
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place on Saturday. The Episcopal funeral 
service was performed at Mrs. Buchanan’s 
house, and the remains of the deceased were 
followed to Greenwood by some of the most 
respectable citizens and their families. 

The New York Evening Post, in an article 
on Lola Montez, says that about four weeks 
before her death, the Rev. Dr. Hawks was re- 
quested to call on her, and did so. He found 
her with her Bible open at the story of the 
Magdalen, and she expressed to her visitor her 
sincere anxiety in regard to her future wel- 
fare. At the same time she was hopeful. ‘I 
can forget my French, my German, my every- 
thing,” she said, “but I can not forget 
Christ.”? Before she died she purchased the 
little plot in Greenwood where she is now 
buried. On her coffin was a plate with the 
simple inscription: ‘ Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, died 
January 17th, 1861, aged 42 years.” The 
name of Lola Montez, by which she was best 
known, was assumed when she went on the 
stage at Paris, professing to be a Spanish 
dancer. She subsequently adopted this name 
whenever she appeared in public. Her last 
appearance was at a lecture, at Mozart Hall, 
a year or so ago, when she was listened to by 
a large and highly intelligent audience. The 
exploits of Lola on the railroad cars in this 
country have been widely circulated by the 
press. One time she persuaded the engineer 
to allow her to ride with him on the engine. 
While he was looking elsewhere, Lola sud- 
denly turned on a full head of steam, and 
away dashed the engine at a fearful speed, to 
the great dismay of the engineer, 


Another time Lola was in a car, when she 
pulled out one of her favorite little cigars and 
coolly lighted it. The conductor soon made 
his appearance : 

“‘ Madame,” said he, blandly, “‘ you can not 
smoke here.’’ 

Madame went on smoking without paying 
the least attention. 

““ Madame,” repeated the conductor, a little 
savagely, “‘ you can’t smoke here.” 

Lola looked up at him, gave a sweet smile, 
and, asked : 

** What do you say, sir ?” 

**T say you can’t smoke here.” 

“ But you see I can, though,” replied Lola, 
sending out an extra puff and smiling at the 
absurdity of the conductor’s theories. 

Mrs. Gilbert, Mrs. Heald, Countess Lands- 
feldt, Lola Montez—by whatéver of her nu- 
merous names she may be known—did not 
die in a state of utter dependence on friendly 
hospitality, as many supposed. She had some 
money, three hundred dollars of which she 
has left to the Magdalen Society; the re- 
mainder, after paying off her just debts, is to 
go to charitable objects. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which Lola Montez was placed 
must be considered in viewing her career. She 
had talents, and decided to make use of them 
to get on in the world. She was a Becky 
Sharp on a grand scale, only not quite so 
heartless as that imaginary character. Her 
most eccentric actions were speedily reported, 
but her many acts of generosity, especially to 
poor literary people—and there are several 
of this class in New York who can bear testi- 
mony to this—were known only to the recipi- 
ents of her careless bounty. 

Lola had many good traits of disposition, 
and those who knew her best professed warm 
affection for. She was a woman of decided 
talents, and excelled as a conversationalist. 
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AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D, 








[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 29.] 

Tuus, fair and harmless, then, in the eye of 
reason and philosophy; and, stronger still, 
thus, fair and harmless, in the eye of common 
sense, stands the misunderstood and much- 
abused doctrine of materialism. Against its 
truth, no rational and solid objection can be 
raised. Nor against its moral principles and 
tendency can any accusation be justly prefer- 
red, That, if it be not misapplied, or in some 
way abused, it is unproductive of mischief, is 
perfectly certain. And every form of mis- 
application and abuse, whatever be the nature 
and value of the thing thus dealt with, is sure 
to be in some shape productive of evil. 

If, then, reason and philosophy, common 
sense and morality, find nothing erroneous or 
blameworthy in materialism, how stands the 
matter in the view of the Christian religion ? 
In precisely the same attitude. Materialism 
is no anti-Christian doctrine. Nor is imma- 
terialism adopted, or in any way countenanced, 
by unsophisticated Christianity. When cor- 
rectly construed, the New Testament does not 
hint at either the one or the other—much less 
does it pronounce either to be an element of 
orthodox belief. In the substance or essence 
of the human soul, that production takes no 
concern. Its immortality and accountability, 
with its purity or corruptness, are all it affirms, 
and all to which it attaches the slightest im- 
portance. And, as already intimated, these 
attributes are as compatible with a material 
essence as with an immaterial one. 


True, the New Testament speaks of the soul 
and the body, the flesh and the spirit of man. 
But what of that? When these terms are 
traced to their origin, and have their actual 
meaning developed, they seem to be employed 
to discriminate between one form of matter 
and another—between that which is gross and 
impure, and that which is subtile and refined— 
much rather than between something material 
and something immaterial. By no Greek and 
Latin scholar will this be denied. The same 
terms (pneuma and psyche) which, in Greek, 
signify soul or spirit, signify aiso air or wind. 
Of the Latin tongue, the same is true. Spiritus 
denotes at once the air we breathe, the wind 
that fans us, and the spirit which presides 
over our movements and thoughts. Where- 
fore is this? The answer is easy. Because 
spirit and wind are attenuated and subtile ; 
not because one of them is material and the 
other immaterial. In truth, there is not in 
the writings of the Evangelists or Apostles a 
single clause or word that hints at immate- 
rialism ; much less that enjoins it as an ar- 
ticle of belief. If there be, it has escaped my 
notice; and I therefore respectfully ask for 
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the chapter and verse of either of those pro- 
ductions in which it may be found. I shall 
only add, that were a belief in the immate- 
riality of the human spirit as essential to 
sound Christianity as most religionists now 
pronounce it, some intimation to that effect 
would have doubtless been given by the Mes- 
siah himself, or by some of his Apostles. But 
they are silent on the subject. Wherefore, 
then, are those who profess to be their follow- 
ers so boisterous and intolerant? Nor is this 
all. 

The primitive fathers of the Christian Church 
(those, I mean, of the first and second centuries), 
some of whom were cotemporaries of the long- 
est lived of the Apostles, and no doubt saw and 
conversed with them—those venerable and holy 
patriarchal Christians were probably as ortho- 
dox in their creeds, and as spotless in their 
lives, as the most zealous and sanctimonious 
sectarians of the nineteenth century. Yet 
they knew nothing of the doctrine of zmmate- 
rialism. At least they have left behind them 
nothing to testify to that effect. They were 
neither speculative metaphysicians nor vision- 
ary transcendentalists. They were Christians 
—firm, thorough-going, fearless Christians, 
clinging to their faith and worship, in the 
midst of danger, persecution, and death. Their 
endeavors were, not to detect the essence of 
their souls, but to regulate their tempers and 
improve their piety. Theirs was peaceful and 
practical, not theoretic and militant Christian- 
ity. It was Christianity of the sentiments and 
affections, not of cold dogmatism, ecavil, and 
opinion. Its fruits were humility and charity, 
beneficence of conduct and uprightness of life : 
not denunciation or persecution, malediction 
or abuse. Nor was it, I think, until the third 
or fourth century, that immaterialism was 
broached as a Christian doctrine. And then 
it was derived from the writings of Pythag- 
oras and Plato, especially from the seductive 
creations of the latter. And those by whom 
it was first adopted and transplanted, were no 
doubt the metaphysical Christians of the day, 
who had more in their constitution of Causal- 
ity and Wonder, than of Veneration and Con- 
scientiousness. 

Immaterialism, then, I repeat, is not a doc- 
trine of Christian origin. It is a pagan dog- 
ma, engrafted on Christianity by metaphysical 
refinement and logical subtilty. Whether it 
be true or false, is a problem which involves 
the consideration of substance and essence, 
and can not be solved. Nature has bestowed 
on us no faculties for such disquisitions. Nor, 
as already stated, do the Scriptures contain 
any revelation to enlighten us on the subject. 
But had a belief in immaterialism, I repeat, 
been essential to Christianity, and to our eter- 
nal welfare, as immortal beings, such revela- 
tion would certainly have been made to us. 
To say nothing of the tender and indulgent 
attribute of mercy, the justice of Heaven would 
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not have doomed us to perish through igno- 
rance. 

Wherefore was the scheme of redemption 
revealed tous? The reply is easy; because 
the reason is plain. Our mental exertions 
could not reach it. Without the aid of reve- 
lation, therefore, it must have lain endlessly 
concealed from us. Yet could our faculties 
have detected that as readily as immaterial- 
ism. 

From the foregoing considerations, I feel 
justified in the inference, that the doctrine of 
materialism can not be shown to be either 
groundless, irreligious, or immoral; and that, 
therefore, a belief in it can lead to no form of 
mischief, either now or hereafter. Error in 
some shape can alone prove mischievous. 
Materialism is but a bugbear to frighten the 
timid and unthinking; or a dream of the fan- 
cy, to feed prejudice and repress inquiry. And 
for these purposes it has been used with a de- 
gree of success eminently injurious to the 
cause of truth, the promotion of science, the 
liberalization of the human mind, and the 
welfare of man. 

But grant the truth of the worst that anti- 
phrenologists and fanatics can say of material- 
ism, and Phrenology does not suffer by the ad- 
mission. ‘Ihe reason is plain. Between that 
science and the doctrine I have been discuss- 
ing there is no necessary connection. Phre- 
nology, I mean, is not more directly and essen- 
tially chargeable with materialism than any 
other scheme of mental philosophy. For every 
such scheme partakes of the doctrine; and 
Phrenology does no more. 

Notwithstanding all I have said on the sub- 
ject, most phrenologists concur with their op- 
ponents in relation to the nature of the human 
mind. They believe it to be immaterial. And 
on this point I am no dissenter. Though I 
profess to know nothing certain respecting the 
substance of mind, whether it be material or 
immaterial, ] am persuaded that it is some- 
thing exceedingly different from the gross ma- 
terial which composes the body. I believe, 
moreover, that it is not, like the body, liable 
to change, decay, and dissolution ; but that its 
condition is permanent, and that it is an heir 
of immortality. 

Phrenologists, however, farther believe that 
the mind, though the superior portion of man, 
does not alone perform any of the phenomena 
denominated mental. In every action, whether 
it be one of voluntary motion, sensation, or 
thought, it calls into requisition, and employs, 
as its instruments and ministers, the corporeal 
organs. In some actions more organs; in 
others, fewer are necessarily engaged. 

By a fair analysis and exposition of the sub- 
ject, it can be made clearly to appear that 
metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists them- 
selves are compelled to explain a large major- 
ity of mental phenomena, if they attempt to 
explain them at all, on the’same principles 


with the advocates of Phrenology. To illus- 
trate and confirm this position by a reference 
to facts : 

The external senses of seeing, hearing, tast- 
ing, smelling, and feeling, together with the 
faculty of speech, are as literally mental oper- 
ations as perception or reasoning. So are the 
affections and sentiments, and every form of 
voluntary motion. In the correctness of this 
statement, all men who have spoken or writ- 
ten on mental philosophy concur in opinion. 
It is therefore universally regarded as true. 

But metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists 
agree with the rest of the world, that the mind, 
as an immaterial organless substance, and in 
its exelusive and solitary capacity, can per- 
form none of these functions. It must employ 
as its instruments the necessary forms of or- 
ganized matter. It can not see without an 
eye, hear without an ear, taste and smell 
without a tongue and nostrils, feel without 
sensitive nerves, speak without organs of 
speech, nor perform voluntary motion without 
suitable muscles. And these instruments, I 
say, are all made of matter. 

By metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists 
the affections and sentiments are also referred 
to material organs. But by them this refer- 
ence is made to the heart, stomach, and bow- 
els, in which they contend that the affections 
are seated ; while by phrenologists it is made 


to certain portions of the brain. But as re- 
spects the external senses, speech, and mus- 
cular motion, the parties concur in belief. To 
the performance of the whole of them, the 
same material organs are acknowledged to be 
indispensable. 

Thus far, then, as respects materialism, 
phrenologists, anti-phrenologists, and meta- 
physicians go hand in hand. And, except as 
regards the sentiments and affections, their 
harmony is complete. Here, however, they 
separate, for reasons which shall be rendered ; 
and their separation is wide. Nor do the 
spirit and principles productive of it admit of 
compromise. There is no middle ground on 
which the parties can meet. One or the other 
must ultimately abandon its position; and no 
gift of prophecy is requisite to foretell by 
which party the surrender will be made. 

Metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists con- 
tend that man possesses certain purely spirit- 
ual faculties, which have no shade of depend- 
ence on matter. Pre-eminent among these are 
reason, conscience, and veneration, or a senti- 
ment of piety and homage. 

On the ground of this immaterial or “‘ purely 
spiritual’? hypothesis, phrenologists and their 
antagonists are openly at issue. To the exer- 
cise of the faculties just cited, phrenologists 
maintain that matter is as necessary as it is 
to voluntary locomotion, speech, or the exter- 
nal senses. They assert that reason can not 
exist without the organs of Comparison and 
Causality, veneration or piety without the 
organ of Reverence, nor conscience, or a sense 
of right or justice, without the organ of Con- 
scientiousness. Nor do they rest their doctrine 
on mere assertion. They illustrate and prove 
it from four distinct sources : 

1. Inferior animals entirely destitute of the 
organs in question are equally destitute of the 
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corresponding faculties. 2. Idiots who, by a 
defective organization of the brain, are denied 
the organs of Comparison, Causality, Vener- 
ation, and Conscientiousness, are incapable of 
reasoning, and possess neither a sentiment of 
reverence nor of justice. They certainly make 
no manifestation of such attributes. 3. An 
injury done to the brain by accident or disease 
deranges or destroys the reputed “ spiritual” 
faculties just enumerated, as certainly and 
completely as it does those of seeing, hearing, 
feeling, or moving. Indeed, it sometimes ex- 
tinguishes the higher and so-called ‘‘spiritual”’ 
faculties, while the senses remain uninjured. 
Let the accident be a severe blow on the 
head, and the disease be apoplexy. In either 
case the individual falls, and every mental 
faculty vanishes. He retains no more of rea- 
son, reverence, or conscience than he does of 
sense, speech, or the power to walk; and usu- 
ally no more of the three latter than a marble 
statue. Why? Because they are all alike 


the product of mind through the instrument- | 


ality of the brain as its organ of action; and 
that organ is now unfit for action. Nor, with- 
out the aid of the brain, can the mind any 
more manifest those faculties than the brain 
can without the aid of the mind. 4. Other 
things being equal, the degree of strength 
with which men reason, and the intensity 
with which they feel, and exercise veneration 
and a sentiment of justice, are proportionate 
to the size of the corresponding organs. In 
proof of this latter position, the noted Rammo- 
hun Roy was a remarkable instance. Though 
most of his cerebral organs were large, and his 
mind powerful, he was exceedingly deficient 
in the organ of Veneration; and the corre- 
sponding sentiment was equally wanting in 
him. 

Where, then, is the “pure spirituality” of 
faculties which, the mind itself being un- 
touched, are thus extinguished by an affection 
of matter? Let anti-phrenologists answer. 
The hypothesis is theirs; and they are bound 
to defend it, and prove it to be sound, or to 
abandon it as untenable. And the former 
measure being impracticable, the latter is the 
only alternative left them, as men of reason, 
ingenuousness, and conscience. As well may 
they assert the “ pure spirituality” of hunger 
and thirst, as of reason, reverence, and con- 
science. The one set of mental conditions is 
as palpably dependent on material and appro- 
priate organs as the other. And an injury 
done to those organs deranges or extinguishes 
both sets alike. In a word, composed as hu- 
man nature is, of body and spirit, in every act 
that man performs, whether of sensation, in- 
tellection, or voluntary motion, his mind and 
his matter are indispensable to each other. 
They are indispensable, also, to his natural 
existence, as an acknowledged member of 
God’s creation. Separate them, so as to with- 
draw one of them but for a moment from him 
in any of his operations, and during that mo- 
ment he is man no longer, but a new mon- 
ster, which creation disowns—as literally de- 
naturalized as were the Houyhnnms or Yahoos 
of the Dean of St. Patrick! And with such 
monsters have metaphysicians and anti-phre- 
nologists peopled and deformed a creation of 
their own, from the days of Aristotle to those 
of Gordon, Jeffrey, and their satellites. For- 
tunately, however, such a spurious creation 
has nothing in harmony with that which the 
Deity pronounced ‘ very good.” 

If the foregoing facts and statements be true 
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(and opposition to their truth is set at defiance), 
there is no scheme of mental philosophy, wor- 
thy of the title, which does not essentially par- 
take of materialism. And Phrenology does 
nothing more. It is not pure materialism, any 
more than the mental philosophy of Locke or 
Beattie, Reid, Stewart, or Brown. It is what 
it ought to be, semi-material, and nothing 
more. It *‘renders unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s’’—concedes to mind, as well 
as to matter, what justly belongs to it. But 
to neither does it give, in intellectual opera- 
tions, a monopoly of influence. For, as al- 
ready stated, a Jarge majority of phrenologists 
subscribe to the doctrine of the immateriality 
of the mind; though they pretend to no defin- 


_ ite knowledge on the subject. Nor should any- 


body else; for, as heretofore alleged, no such 
knowledge is attainable by man. From a con- 
sciousness of this, many enlightened and pious 
Christians, even Christian ministers, have 
frankly acknowledged that materialism may 
be true ; and that they do not hold a belief in 
it inconsistent with orthodox Christianity. To 
this acknowledgment I have been myself a 
witness. 

Having, as I trust, in the preceding pages, 
sufficiently vindicated Phrenology from the 
charge of such materialism as is either re- 
pulsive or dangerous, I shall now endeavor to 
show that still greater injustice has been done 
to the science by the weightier and more ca- 
lumnious accusation of FATALISM. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 





On the 5th of December last, in examining 
the head of Mr. E. G. O., we stated that 
he was a man remarkable for his firmness of 
will, coolness and self-possession in times of 
danger and difficulty. We also remarked that 
his mechanical ingenuity was of a character 
which led him to invent, and that his inven- 
tions would always be something original ; 
not a mere attachment to some other person’s 
machine, but a step out into the dark, as it 
were, developing that which was new to 
everybody. 

After the examination was concluded— 
which was a written one—he informed us, that 
he happened to be in Charlestown, Virginia, 
during the great excitement respecting John 
Brown, and the people there thought him to 
be one of John Brown’s party in disguise. 
He was apprehended and kept in custody for 
forty-six hours, during which time those in 
charge of him were changed every two hours. 
The guard was composed of citizens of intelli- 
gence and discrimination, and every effort was 
made by questioning and cross-questioning, to 
learn something which might implicate him, if 
he were really one of the invading party. But 
during the whole ordeal he was as calm, cool, 
and self-possessed as if he had been at home 
in his own house, 

It was further developed, also, in reference 
to his mechanical talent, that he is the inven- 
tor of the new Hoisting Apparatus, which is 
so constructed as to render it safe in case of 
the breaking of the rope or chain. In factories 
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and stores, as it may be known to most read- 
ers, the hoist-way goes from the basement, 
twenty feet below the street, and extends to 
the top of the building, which is sometimes 
six or eight stories, and that there is a dumb- 
waiter, or more properly a platform, which is 
carried up and down by machinery. On this 
platform heavy burdens are placed, and if the 
chain or rope be defective, it sometimes breaks, 
and lets the platform run down in its grooves to 
the bottom—perhaps seventy-five feet—and it 
often happens that men ride up and down with 
goods, or without them, instead of going up 
the stairway. 

We have known several instances in New 
York of the rope or chain breaking and letting 
the platform down with the men upon it, in 
nearly all of which cases, severe injuries, if 
not death, have occurred. 

The apparatus of Mr. O., referred to, is so 
adjusted that if the supporting rope or chain 
breaks, by means of springs certain hooks are 
instantly thrown out into notches prepared for 
the purpose, and the platform is stopped where 
it is. Mr. O. remarked that he knew his ap- 
paratus had been the means of saving already 
fifty lives. 

Dec. 7th, a little boy, E. V. B., six years 
old, was brought in by his father for an ex- 
amination. His head measured twenty-two 
inches, and his chest twenty-two and three 
quarter inches over thick clothing. He was 
described as possessing remarkable artistic and 
mechanical talent, power of conceiving and 
executing ; also, ability as a thinker and ora- 
tor, and as having a most excellent memory of 
forms, facts, and ideas. 

After describing at length the best-method 
of keeping him back, and inducing physical 
labor as a means of sustaining his health and 
life, his father stated, that he already ex- 
hibited, for a child, remarkable talent in 
sketching ; that if a beggar called at the door, 
while he was being attended to by some mem- 
ber of the family, the little boy with his pen- 
cil and paper would make a hasty sketch of 
him, which would readily be recognized by 
all who had seen the mendicant, and that al- 
most anything—a picture, a horse, or a man, 
in any attitude—the child could sketch with 
surprising readiness. 

The little fellow saw something in our 
rooms which he wished to sketch, and asked 
for pencil and paper, and evinced a facility in 
drawing which is very rare in persons three 
times his age. 

On the same day we examined a young man, 
J. R. W., who was very much wanting in the 
development of the organs of Calculation and 
Tune. We described these deficiencies, and 
asked him to allow us to take a cast of his 
head, which he promised to do at some future 
time. In corroboration of our description of 
him, he said that in figures he considered him- 
self almost idiotic, and was obliged to remem- 
ber anything that was expressed by figures by 
the forms whieh they represent when written, 
rather than by remembering the number or 
amount; and in respect to music, he said that 
he knew nothing about discords, and though 
persons had made what they said were the 
most aggravated discords, he was not conscious 
when the discords occurred and when the ac- 
cords were made. We hope to have a cast 
of his head to exhibit these deficiencies. 
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OR, 
THE DUTIES. OF  MiAanm 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 





[CONTINUED FROM FEBRUARY NUMBER. ] 

Tue external world is clearly constituted with the intention that 
man should exert his highest faculties, illuminated by knowledge, and 
that his happiness should be by that means increased. Civilized man 
with his numerous inventions, and his admirable command over phys- 
ical and animal nature, appears almost like a God, compared with 
the savages of New Holland, and other helpless tribes bearing the 
human form, without manifesting human intelligence. When we 
survey the ingenuity and utility of our mechanical inventions, and 
consider the extent to which they have increased our powers of pro- 
ducing the necessaries and elegances of life, it seems difficult to doubt 
that the Creator, when he bestowed on us faculties which have done 
so much, and are capable of accomplishing incaleulably more, intended 
that they should augment the happiness of all his children. He never 
could have designed them to be employed merely in carrying on a 
vast game of hazard, in which a thousand should be losers, and only 
one the fortunate winner; and yet, at this moment—when we view, 
on the one hand, the condition of our operative, agricultural, and 
manufacturing population, too generally pressed to the earth with 
poverty and toil; and on the other, a few men of superior talent, 
who, by combining the exertions and accumulating the profits of the 
labor of these industrious classes, have become almost princes in for- 
tune—we can not deny that, to some extent, this is the use to which 
discoveries in art and science have been hitherto devoted. This, I 
say, can not be the ultimate design of Providence; and therefore I 
conclude, again, that we must be as yet only evolving our destinies ; 
that we are now in a state of transition, and, let us hope, advancing 
to higher morality and more universal enjoyment. 

Another reason for believing in human capability of improvement 
is, that imperfect as our scientific acquaintance with ourselves and 
with external nature at present is, we are able to trace many of our 
sufferings to causes which are removable by knowledge and by the 
practice of moral duty. The evils of sickness and premature death 
may, in general, and with the exception of accidents, be traced to 
feeble constitutions inherited from parents, or to direct disebedience 
of the organic laws in our own persons. If knowledge of the causes 
of health and disease were generally diffused, and if the sanctions of 
religion and of public opinion were directed toward enforcing attention 
to them, it is reasonable to believe that in every succeeding generation 
fewer parents would produce children with feeble constitutions, and 
fewer adults would cause their own deaths prematurely, by ignorant 
infringement of these laws. 

Poverty, and the consequent want of the necessaries and enjoyments 
of life, is another vast source of human suffering. But who that con- 
templates the fruitfulness of the earth, and the productiveness of 
human labor and skill, can doubt that if a higher-minded and more 
considerate population could be reared, who should act according to 


the dictates of an enlightened understanding and a sound practical. 


morality, under wise social arrangements, this source of suffering 
might also be dried up, or very greatly diminished ! 

Vicissitude and uncertainty of condition also afflict thousands who 
are placed above the reach of actual want of food and raiment; yet 
how much of these evils may be traced to the dark mysteriousness in 
which trade is generally conducted ; in consequence of which, each 
manufacturer is often in secret ruining both himself and his neighbor 
by over-production, without any of them being aware that he is the 
source of his own and his neighbor’s calamities ; and how much evil 
may be ascribed to the grasping and gambling spirit which prompts 
so many persons to engage in wild speculations, which a sound edu- 
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cation in political economy might prevent! Evils like these appear 
to be to some extent avoidable, by knowledge of the principles which 
govern commerce, and by the practice of prudence and morality by 
individuals. 

The last reason which I assign for believing in the capability of 
man for improvement is, that he can scarcely advance a step in 
knowledge and morality without inducing a palpable amelioration of 
his condition. If you will trace the history of our countrymen through 
their various states, of savages, barbarians—chivalrous professors of 
love, war, and plunder—and of civilized citizens of the world, you 
will find the aggregate enjoyment of the people increased with every 
extension of knowledge and virtue. This is so obvious and certain, 
that I forbear to waste your time by proving it in detail, and only 
remark that we can not reasonably suppose that the progress is des- 
tined to stop at its present and still imperfect stage. 

For all these reasons, let us hope that improvement, although not 
boundless yet so extensive that its limits can not be defined, lies within 
the reach of man, and let us proceed to consider some of the means by 
which it may be attained. 

The first step toward realizing this object is to produce a general 
conviction of its possibility, which I have endeavored, in this and the 
preceding Lectures, to accomplish. The next is to communicate to 
each individual a clear perception of the advantages which would 
accrue to himself from such improvements, and a firm conviction of the 
impossibility of individuals in general ever attaining to the full enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction of their highest and best powers, except by 
means of social institutions founded on the harmonious action of all 
their faculties. 

In support of this last proposition, I solicit your attention, for a 
brief space, to our helpless condition as individuals. In social and 
civilized life, not one of us could subsist in comfort for a day without 
the aid and society of our fellow-men.* This position will perhaps 
be disputed by few; but the idea is general, that if we only acquire 
property enough, we may completely realize the happy condition so 
delightfully sketched by Moore, when he invokes felicity to a friend in 
the following words : : 


“ Peace be around thee wherever thou rov’st ; 
May life be for thee one summer day; 
And all that thou wishest, and all that thou lov’st, 
Come smiling around thy sunny way.” 
Wealth can not purchase such happiness as this. Have any of you, in 
traveling, ever lost or broken some ingenious and useful article which 
you were constantly using, purchased in London or Edinburgh ; and 
have you, in coming to a considerable village in the country, where 
you felt certain that you should be able to supply your want, found 
that you searched for it in vain? The general inhabitants of the dis- 
trict had not yet adopted the use of that article ; the shops contained 
only the things which they demanded; and you speedily discovered, 
that, however heavy your purse might be, you could not advance one 
step beyond the sphere of enjoyment of the humbler people into whose 
territory you had come. Or, during a residence in the country, have 
you taken a longing for some particular book—not a rare or old work, 
but one on an important and generally cultivated science, say Lyell’s 
Geology, or Gregory’s Chemistry—and repaired to the circulating 
library of the county town? You searched the catalogue for it in 
vain! Perhaps you applied at the best bookseller’s shop, but it was 
not there, either. The bookseller looked into his London or Edinburgh 
correspondent’s catalogue, found the name and price at once, and 
offered to get the book for you by the next monthly parcel ; but in the 
mean time you received a convincing proof that you could not, with- 
out drawing on the stores of a more scientific population, advance, 


* Alexander Selkirk lived in solitude for four years, on the uninhabited island of Juan 
Fernandez, in comfort, and even with enjoyment, after he had become accustomed to 
his situation ; but he had a fine climate, a fertile soil, and unbounded range for action. 
A human being left without aid in a civilized community would be far more helpless 
and miserable. 
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even intellectually, before the general inhabitants of the country in 
which you were located ; because the means of doing so did not exist 
around you. If you survey the catalogue of a country circulating 
library, you will find that it contains chieflysthe standard novels, with 
the current magazines, and such voyages and travels as have acquired 
a general popularity. With these you must rest contented, or draw 
your supplies from a district more advanced in intellectual culture. 
Now, the principle which is here illustrated holds good universally 
in social life. 

If you are a parent, and see the imperfections of the prevailing sys- 
tem of education, you can not amend it until a teacher and a large 
number of parents shall have concurred in views similar to your own, 
and combined in the institution of an improved seminary. Many ap- 
plications have been made to me for information where seminaries for 
rational education, particularly for females, were to be found ; but 
until very recently, I could not tell, because none such, to my knowl- 
edge, existed. There are now some of these in various parts of the 
kingdom ; but before they were instituted, individual parents were 
compelled, by social necessity, to place their children in schools of 
which they did not approve, because they could find no better. Nay, 
enlightened teachers have told me that their schools are arrested in 
their progress, and retained in arrear of their own knowledge and con- 
victions of improvement, in consequence of the prejudices of parents 
rendering it unsafe for them to adopt new methods. The improved 
schools, so far as they exist, have been created by the enlightenment 
of parents and teachers, by the aid of the press, and by the general 
spread of knowledge. 

Is any of us convinced that human life is rendered unnecessarily 
laborious by our present habits of competition, and does he desire to 
limit his hours of labor, and long ardently to enjoy more ample oppor- 
tunities for exercising his moral and intellectual faculties ?—he soon 
discovers that while his neighbors in general continue to seek their 
chief happiness in the pursuit of wealth or the gratification of ambi- 
tion, he can accomplish little toward realizing his moral desires. He 
must keep his shop open as long as they do; he must labor in his 
manufactory up to their full standard of time ; or if he be a member 
of a profession, he must devote as many hours to business as they ; 
otherwise he will be distanced in the race, and lose both his means of 
subsistence and his station in society. So true is this representation 
that, in my own day, many of the men who, without fortune, have 
embarked in public life—that is, who have taken the lead in public 
affairs, and devoted a large portion of their time to the business of the 
community—have ruined themselves and their families. Their com- 
petitors in trade, manufactures, or professional pursuits were dedica- 
ting their whole energies to their private duties, while they were 


dividing their attention between them and the public service ; and 


they were, in consequence, ruined in their individual fortunes, and 
sank into obscurity and want. Yet it is certain that the business of 
the state, or of a particular town or city, should receive a due portion 
of attention from the inhabitants. 

This dependence of individuals on the condition of the social cirele 
in which they live, extends through all the ramifications of existence. 
Does any individual entertain higher notions of moral and religious 
duty than are current in his own rank and age ?—he will find, when 
he attempts to carry them into practice, that he becomes an object of 


_ remark to all, and of dislike and hostility to many. Does another 


perceive the dangers to health and comfort, in narrow lanes, small 
sleeping apartments, and ill-ventilated rooms and churches. and desire 
to have them removed ?—he can accomplish absolutely nothing, until 
he has convinced a multitude of his fellow-citizens of the reasonable- 


. hess and advantage of his projected improvements, and induced them 


to co-operate in carrying them into effect. Does any of us desire to 
enjoy more rational public amusements than those at present at our 
command ?——he can not succeed, unless by operating on the under- 
standings and tastes of thousands. Perhaps the highest social pleas- 
ure of life is that of familiar converse with moral and intelligent 
friends ; but do we not feel that, from the limited cultivation of taste 
and intellect still prevalent, our social parties are too often cumbrous 
and formal displays of wealth and luxury, and occasions much more 
of ostentation than of pleasing and profitable mental excitement? It 


~ is only by a higher general education that this evil can be removed. 


It is the want of mental resources that causes the dull display. 
' But perhaps the strongest proof of the close connection between the 


_ public welfare and private interest is afforded by the effects of any 


great political or commercial convulsion. In 1825-6, we saw exten- 
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sive failures among bankers, merchants, and manufacturers ; and how 
universal was the individual] suffering throughout all classes! Labor- 
ers could find no employment, and the shopkeepers who depended on 
them had few customers, and of these many were unable to pay. The 
great manufacturers who supplied these classes with clothing and 
articles for domestic use were idle ; the house proprietor suffered for 
want of solvent tenants, and the landed proprietor found a dull and 
disadvantageous market for his produce. Contrast this picture with 
the condition of the country when the great branches of manufacturing 
industry are prosperous, and how different the happiness of individu- 
als! Thus it appears, that even under the present system of the pur- 
suit of individual interest, the real welfare of each individual is much 
more closely connected with that of his rieighbors than is generally 
recognized. This proves that a fundamental element of individual 
advantage is public prosperity. 

According to my humble conviction, therefore, the very first lesson 
relative to our social duties which should be given to the young, is to 
open their understandings to the great fact, that the precept of Chris- 
tianity which commands us to love our neighbors as ourselves, is 
actually written in our individual and social constitutions, and must 
be practically realized before individuals can become truly prosperous 
and happy. 

The precept has been generally interpreted to mean that we should 
do specific acts of kindness to the men who live locally in our neigh- 
borhood, or who are connected with us by ties of intimacy or kindred ; 
but, although this is unquestionably one, and a very important appli- 
cation of it, the principle of the precept goes much farther. It enjoins 
us to arrange our social institutions and our whole practical conduct 
in such a manner as to render all simultaneously and, as nearly as 
may be, equally, happy ; and apparently our nature has been consti- 
tuted to admit of this being done with unspeakable advantage to all, 
whenever we shall thoroughly understand our constitution, its wants 
and capabilities. At present this principle is imperfectly understood, 
and certainly not generally acted on. 

A few years ago we used to hear the maxim often repeated, that 
private persons had nothing to do with public affairs; that their bus- 
iness was to mind their shops, their manufactories, their professions, 
and their families, and to leave public matters to public men. The 
evil consequences of the world having followed this rule in past ages, 
may be read in the wide aberrations of many of our laws and institu- 
tions, and of our social condition, from the standards of reason and 
general utility. If you will peruse the pages of history, you will find 
the caprices of a single sovereign often leading to wars which spread 
devastation and misery among millions of people. These could not 
have been waged if the millions of persons on whom the calamities 
fell had considered the public interest inseparably connected with their 
own, and had had courage to exercise an enlightened control over the 
actions of their rulers, Another instance is presented in the history 
of the slave-trade. It proceeded from individual rapacity, and consti- 
tuted the foulest blot that ever stained the fame of Britain. It 
enriched a few individuals at the expense of every principle of human- 
ity, and in defiance of every Christian precept. At no period was it 
approved of by the general voice of the people ; but each was too busy 
with his private affairs to make a simultaneous and general effort to 
arrest its progress. At last, growing intelligence and increasing 
morality, in the great body of the people, did produce this co-opera- 
tion; and, after ages of crime and misery, it was extinguished, by the 
nation paying £20,000,000 for the freedom of the slaves. If the British 
people had been able earlier to insist on the cessation of this odious 
traffic, how much of human misery, besides the loss of the £20,000,000, 
would have been avoided! If we trace narrowly the great causes 
why our rulers have been permitted to waste the public resources, and 
incur the national debt, which now forms so great an impediment to 
public improvement, we shall find that too often the individuals of the 
nation were calculating the private gain which hostilities would yield 
to them. War created a demand for farm produce to maintain fleets 
and armies, for cloth to clothe them, and for iron to arm them, and so 
forth ; and men shut their eyes to the fact that it was destroying the 
national resources, and that they themselves would, in the end, be 
forced to pay for all. Unfortunately the maxim that each of us should 
mind his private affairs, make gain of the public if he can, and leave 
public measures to public men, still reigns in too much vigor. The 
number of persons who take an enlightened interest in social welfare 
is still small: so much is this the case, that even in this course of 
Lectures, the audience has diminished in proportion as I have left the 
interests of individuals, and proceeded to discuss those of the public. 
This indicates a humble degree of mental cultivation. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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tinguished individuals 
who adorned the walks 
of science at that time, 
among whom were Ab- 
ernethy, Brewster, Cu- 
vier, Gall, ete. 

While in Europe he 
contributed several ar- 
ticles to Rees’ Cyclope- 
dia. \n 1817 he became 
Professor of Medical Ju- 
risprudence and the In- 
stitutes of Medicine in 
this city. In 1819 he 
was made Professor of 
Obstetrics, and retained 
the position until 1826, 
when all the Faculty 
resigned, and started 
what was known as the 
Rutger’s Medical Sehool. 
This lasted four years, 
and since its dissolution, 
Dr. Francis has devoted 
himself to the practice 
of his profession and 
A the pursuit of litera- 
’ ture. 

Besides his numerous 
medical publications, 
Dr. Francis was a pro- 
lific contributor to the 
magazines and news- 
papers. He was fond 
of the drama, was per- 
sonally acquainted with 


FRANCIS. many of the most dis- 





DR. JOHN W. FRANCIS. 


Dr. Joun WAKEFIELD FRANCIS, whose portrait 
accompanies this notice, has just completed his 
earthly career. He died at his residence in East 
Sixteenth Street, this city, on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 8th. He had for some time been slightly out 
of health, but was thought to be convalescent, and 
his death, at the time it occurred, was unexpected 
by most of his friends. His life bas been a long 
and useful one, and his name will long be cele- 
brated in the annals’of medical science, and will 
live in his numerous contributions to the litera- 
ture of his times. 

He was born in this city on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1789, and has resided here during almost his 
entire life. His father was a German, and his 
mother was of Swiss descent. At an early age 
he was placed in a printing-office in this city ; but 
after working at the types for some years, spend- 
ing his leisure hours in study, he entered an ad- 
vanced class in Columbia College in 1807, and 
soon after commenced the study of medicine under 
Dr. Hosack. After taking his degree, which was 
in 1809, he went into partnership with Dr. Hosack, 
in the practice of medicine, whom he also assisted 
in the publication of a Quarterly, entitled The 
American Medical and Philosophical Register. 
He was appointed, in 1818, to the chair of Materia 
Medica in Columbia College, and soon afterward 
visited Europe for the purpose of perfecting his 
qualifications for the professorship. He there be- 
came acquainted with several of the Most dis- 


tinguished actors, and 
wrote a series of theatrical reminiscences for one 
of the city papers; and he numbered among his 
personal friends many of the most. distinguished 
literary characters and statesmen of his times. 


He was chosen the first President of theMedical 


_ Board of the Woman's Hospital; he was also one 


of the most conspicuous members of the Academy 
of Medicine, having been its President. As Presi- 
dent of the New York Phrenological Society, he 
delivered an able address on its organization, and 
was a warm friend of Dr. Spurzheim. 


Dr. Francis was a member of Calvary Church, 
was visited in his last illness by Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
and died without pain in, the full hope of a bliss- 
ful immortality, leaving a widow and two sons to 
mourn his loss. 


In the May number of the Journat for 1858, 
we gave a very elaborate Phrenological Character 
and Biography of Dr. Francis, to which we re- 
fer subscribers who have the back volumes. We 
will here simply say that he had a very fine con- 
stitution and great vigor and activity of body and 
mind, His brain was large, and in the main 
well-balanced. His intellectual organs were large, 
especially those which give memory and the power 
of expression. He had also great energy, strong 
social feelings, and high moral developments, es- 
pecially those which give sympathy and a benefi- 
cent spirit of patriotism and philanthropy. Dr. 
Francis was a good and useful man—his friends 
were numerous and cordial, and they will, long 
cherish his memory. 
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_ Mr. Rarey has a harmonious physical de- 


velopment ; is smooth built ; remarkably easy 
in motion, as if every joint were lubricated, 
and every part of his system hung on centers, 
so as to move easily. He has a smooth phre- 
nological development, indicating harmony of 
feeling and thought, and a self-possessed equa- 
nimity of disposition and presence of mind. 
He has a great amount of nervous power, but 
it does not evince itself in him in a fidgety, 
sensitive, impatient, and excitable disposition ; 
but, combined with a full share of the vital 
and motive temperaments, his nervous system 
is well sustained ; and though his feelings are 
quick and his intellect rapid in action, he is 
not betrayed into impatience, or easily thrown 
off his balance. He has a right organization 
to be a soldier or a seaman. He can keep 
possession of his faculties in times of danger, 
responsibility, and excitement, and think as 
clearly in the midst of responsibilities as at 
any other time. 

His ability in managing animals arises from 
this mental harmony and self-possession of 
which we have spoken, in conjunction with 
great natural magnetic power. He would 
show skill in controlling men, especially pris- 
oners, sailors in mutiny, and soldiers who are 
disaffected or doubtful of their ability to obey 
orders without being annihilated by the foe. 

He has a remarkably magnetic eye, and has 
large Individuality, Firmness, and Continuity, 
which enable him to fix his attention and con- 
centrate his purposes upon a given thought, 
or thing to be done; and he has the power of 
impressing, by look and_ by touch, this calm 
sovereignty of his own will. 

He has very large Order, and does every- 
thing by method, even the subjugation and 
training of his own disposition and motives ; 
and whatever the temptation of the moment 
may bring to bear upon him to change his line 
of action, he is still able to hold his own pur- 
pose under such control that every element of 
strength in him remains concentrated to the 
point desired. In other words, there are no 
deserters, no cowards, no members of his men- 
tal faculties which dodge in the hour of need. 

He has courage, but not cruelty; and in 
training a horse he never becomes angry, 
never loses his temper; and he evinces cour- 
age and power without any mixture of malig- 
nity or selfishness. 

His moral organs are well developed. He 
has great natural kindness, a full share of re- 
spect and veneration, and love of the right and 
the true. 

He has an excellent power to judge of char- 
acter and motive, estimates strangers at a 
glance, and is rarely mistaken in this first 
impression. This faculty enables him also to 
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understand animals, and thus comprehend 
their strong and weak points. 

For years we have observed that those in 
whom the organ of Human Nature is strongly 
developed, have skill and capacity to train 
dogs, horses, and oxen; to produce obedience 
without cruelty, and to bring them into such 
intelligent subjection as to make them worth 
more in the market irf consequence. Great 
horse-breakers and trainers we have known 
who would recognize valuable qualities in 
animals that were not generally appreciated 
by the community ; and by training such ani- 
mals for a few months, they would sell them 
for double their original value. Such men 
can succeed in horse-trading. 

These talents, which are possessed by every 
man in various minor degrees, seem to find 
their culmination and highest excellence in 
Mr. Rarey, just as the talents for poetry and 
oratory are sometimes evinced by single indi- 
viduals in such a degree as to render them 
conspicuous in their day and immortal in 
history. 

Mr. Rarey’s social organs are large, and 
he becomes not only strongly attached to men 
and animals, but is able to exhibit his friend- 
ship and affection so as to make an impres- 
sion. Hence he is popular in society; and 
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his moral sympathies, joined to his general ———! 


mental harmony, render him polished in so- 
ciety and acceptable wherever he may be ~ 
placed, even when among strangers, by whom 
his distinguishing talents and reputation are 


not understood. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


[For many of the facts in this sketch we are indebted 
to Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Paper, the Rural New 
Yorker, and Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times.)} 


Mr. Rarey was born in Franklin County, 
Ohio, and is now in the thirty-third year of 
his age. His father was living in what was ~ 
at that time almost a wilderness, neighbors 
being few and far between. John, being the 
youngest child, had no playmates, and being 
of a sociable nature, he soon found compan- 
ions among the farm horses and colts, and it 
was a source of pleasure to his father, while 
at work in the fields, to take him out with 
him ; and as soon as he was verging on three 
years, he was set astride of the plow horse, 
and in this (to him) exalted position had his 
natural fondness for the animal encouraged. 
At four he had his own pony, and soon be- 
came famous for riding out and visiting the 
neighbors, the nearest of whom were several 
miles away from the homestead. When he 
was twelve his father gave him a colt, which 
he broke to suit his own notions. This colt 
became one of the finest “trick horses.” 
Stimulated by his success, he bought other 
colts, and took horses to educate. Such was 
his reputation, even while yet a youth, that 
he had pupils sent him from the distance of 
two or three hundred miles. 

It was now conceived by him that his suc- 
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cess and experience could be reduced into a 
system. He had dim ideas that what he ac- 
complished was merely the result of intelli- 
gent treatment of an animal naturally supe- 
rior; and that the Creator, having intended 
the horse for the companionship of immortal 
beings, must have given the exalted animal 
intellectual endowments in harmony with his 
destined purpose. With this developing idea he 
now for the first time practically noticed that 
colts, however wild, allowed calves, sheep, and 
other domestic animals to associate witi them ; 
he therefore concluded that the colt was not 
by nature indifferent to society, but, on the 
contrary, was friendly with those who would 
offer no harm. With this notion he went to 
work and “scraped” up an intimacy with 
those wild colts, and soon was gratified to find 
his advances were not repulsed, but, on the 
contfary, rewarded with positive demonstra- 
tions of affection. The practical result im- 


mediately following this was, that he could 
eatch and halter colts with perfect ease, while 
others could not come within their reach by 
many rods. Now was established for the first 
time clearly in his mind the law of kindness, 
which is the entire foundation of his system. 

He practiced his art and acquired a consid- 
erable reputation in our Western States 
wherever he was known. 

In the year 1858 he went to England, and 
in a brief time so well satisfied the eminent 
officials in authority of his undoubted power 
to perform the wonderful feats which rumor 
ascribed to him, that permission was given to 
him to exhibit his skill before the Queen of 
England and her Court. His success was 
complete; and afterwards, on several occa- 
sions, he exhibited before the Queen by special 
request. These experiments were repeated in 
Paris and the other courts of Europe, and al- 
ways with unequivocal success. Royal Com- 
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missioners examined his system and pro- 
nounced it valuable, exhibiting a means of 
perfectly controlling the nature of the wildest 
aud most savage horses. Mr. Rarey was en- 
gaged to teach his method to the military 
officers both in the English and Continental 
services, and it may be said with justice, that 
he has inaugurated a new and humane sys- 
tem of taming the most savage of the equine 
species. 

The main idea of Rarey’s system seems to 
be the admirable blending of firmness with 
patience and kindness. It has been said that 
the struggle is tremendously severe, and that 
the horse lies sweating, quivering, and pant- 
ing, as if his broken spirit was rushing out in 
streams of hot vapor from his nostrils. There 
is, however, one consideration overlooked. 
This desperate and prolonged struggle be- 
tween the man and the beast for the mastery, 
only occurs when the subject is a horse of in- 
tractable temper and confirmed ferocity in all 
other hands. It is not to be supposed that in 
so great a horse-breeding, breaking, and train- 
ing country as England Mr. Rarey would be 
long without having his system and himself 
put to the severest test that could be devised. 
A thoroughbred stallion was selected, whose 
ferocity had made him the dread and terror of 
the great breeding establishment at Swacliffe. 

Cruiser was held to be the most savage and 
intractable horse in England, and upon him 
Mr. Rarey was to operate. While he was in 
training as a racer his ungovernable spirit had 
not displayed itself to any great extent, but 
he had given such indications, that John Day 
gave a warning to the man who took him to 
Swacliffe, not to take his halter off in any 
stable. In spite of the caution, the groom did 
so, and before they could get Cruiser out 
again, they had to take the roof off the build- 
ing and lasso him from above. As he grew 
older he got worse, and he was confined in a 
box or stall lined with iron plates, from which 
he was not taken out at all for years. 

The horse Cruiser—an animal possessing a 
fame that is world-wide—was bred by Lord 
Dorchester for racing purposes, and when in his 
three-year form was first favorite for the Derby 
—the great racing event of the year in England. 
Previous to the day set apart for the trial, bad 
temper displayed itself, and if we are rightly 
informed, when brought to the score, he ran 
away with and severely injured his jockey, 
thus clouding the hopes and aspirations of his 
owner and supporters. He was returned to 
the stable, but his violence increased to 
such extent that it was necessary to confine 
him in a box stall, and the mere mention of 
his name was sufficient to send a thrill of fear 
through the veins of all the jockeys in the 
kingdom. Several times his owner had al- 
most concluded to shoot him, and would have 
done so were it not for the fact that he was 
the last representative of a strain of blood 
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which was famous in the sporting annals of 
the ‘‘ fast-anchored isle.” 

Cruiser was thus a prisoner when Mr. 
Rarey appeared before the English public as 
an expert in subduing horses with vicious 
dispositions, and making them useful and 
obedient. The animals experimented upon 
by Mr. Rarey in his earlier exhibitions were 
noted for evil habits, but Cruiser was unap- 
proachable, and it was determined that the 
Yankee and this equine fury should meet and 
struggle for the mastery. Press and people 
were willing to award the meed of praise for 
whatever of merit there was in Mr. Rarey’s 
system ; “‘what had been accomplished was 
all very well—but just try Cruiser!’ De- 
termined not to be frustrated in his plans, 
Mr. R. wrote to Lord Dorchester, requesting 
that Cruiser be forwarded to him in London. 
His Lordship replied, “that the horse could 
not be sent ; Mr. Rarey must go for him. He 
had not been out of his box for three years, 
and to approach him was impossible without 
endangering life.” 

When Mr. Rarey took him in hand he was 
a perfect fiend in temper and fury. The con- 
flict was terrible, but mind gained a complete 
mastery over brute force. In course of time 
Mr. Rarey became proprietor of the animal. 
The once dreaded Cruiser is now the pet of 
his conqueror. 

His vietory over this noted horse set the 
seal upon the merits of his method for the 
taming of the most ferocious of horses. 

At the farewell exhibition given by Mr. 
Rarey, at the Crystal Palace, London—which 
was a great ovation—Cruiser was introduced. 
He was not only no longer a dangerous and 
ferocious savage, but playful and docile. 

The most furious subject at Mr. Rarey’s 
last exhibition in England was an Irish mare, 
whose screams filled the transept before she 
was brought in. She was a powerful gray 
roan, and kicked, bit, reared, and howled in 
the most ferocious manner. Watching his 
opportunity, however, Mr. Rarey got his strap 
on her fetlock and finally overthrew her, to 
the delight of the vast audience, who at one 
time feared that she might get the better of 
of his cool courage and patience in her efforts 
to eat him up. 


Mr. Rarey returned to his native country, 


bringing Cruiser with him, and during the 
month of January last appeared many times 


at Niblo’s Garden, New York, and at the new 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, and exhibited 
his wonderful powers before immense audi- 
ences, who were surprised and delighted with 
his performances on several of the worst horses 
that could be procured, including one wild and 
furious Mexican mustang. He has since ap- 
peared in Philadelphia, with like distinguished 
success. 

We remark, in closing, that Mr. Rarey 
must be regarded as a public benefactér, not 
merely in showing us how some of the most 
vicious of horses can be reclaimed from 
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their bad habits and made valuable, but in 
teaching the world how that noble animal, 
the horse, can be subdued. to the will of man 
and to the highest capacity of usefulness ; but 
chiefly does he deserve consideration for teach- 
ing how all this can be done without that 
savage treatment, which, while it is in the last 
degree cruel to the animal, is debasing to the 
character of the man himself who exercises 


it. Few men who use horses or oxen appear 


to think that the exercise of the Christian 
law of kindness is of any account in their 
treatment and training, but use the roughest 
of language and the whip or club without 
consideration and without measure. All men 
men can not be equally successful. Rarey’s 
eminent success to a great extent lies in his 
magnetic power and his patient, persevering 
firmness and equanimity of temper. All can fol- 
low his example to the extent of their capacities, 
and those who are so far destitute of the traits 
necessary to manage animals that they can 
not improve on the modes now prevalent on 
the streets and in the fields, should not be al- 
lowed to exercise their barbarism on the suffer- 
ing ox or noble horse. Rarey is areformer, and 
deserves the kind remembrance of all who love 
that noble animal which, in his highest uses, 
“Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride.” 
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PHRENOLOGY IN PARLIAMENT. 








Onczs, in that lofty capitol of thought, 
The cranium, a long debate arose, 

In which old timid Cauriousnrss was brought 
To tears; CoMBATIVENESS to angry blows. 

Unyielding Firmnxss occupied the chair ; 
EveEntvua ity the records kept. 

“Man” was the question of discussion there— 
‘* Was he a seraph, or a worm that crept ?” 


CavusALity, whose full-orbed forehead shone, 
A moon in the dark midnight of bis hair, 
Seemed like a monarch rising from his throne, 
For nature crowned him king and leader there. 
His words were few, but they were facts on fire; 
His logic lightened, and he thundered truth: 
“Man is God’s greatest work, and should aspire 
To heaven, commencing in the dawn of youth. 


The universe,” he said, “ was built for him, 
With the vast scaffolding of sun and star, 
And the great future in the distunce dim, 
Speeding past ages from the times afar, 
Would raise him from the groveling dost below 
To noble manhood and to god-like deeds - 
Make his emotions, like the rivers, flow, 
While his great heart grows broader than his creeds.” 


Soon as the great logician stopped his speech, 
A little, pinched-up mummy of a man, 

With gimlet eyes, and lips like the black leech, 
And skin too stingy for his bones, began, 

In tones a cross betwixt a growl and squeal, 
To say, “The end of buman life is gain. 

Man has a pockt, not a heart to feel, 
And he who does not fill it lives in vain. 


Rothschild, and not the child of God, I know 
Is honored most on earth by young and old. 
Gold is the god before which nations bow, 
And man in heaven will mine the streets of gold.” 
These sentiments ACQUISITIVENESS tpoke, 
Hard by the coffers where his wealth was hid, 
When MrrruruLness, brimmed over with a joke, 
Cried, “ Lock your ches’, and sit upon the lid. 


And when you die, to pay that debt you owe, 
Leave all your hoarded treasures in your urn, 
For they will surely me/é where you will go, 
Aud paper there, though well indorsed, will burn. 
But since you bave no soul to lose or save, 
You need not be afraid of pallid death ; 
No rent is paid by tenants of the grave, 
No run upon its bank to draw a breath.” 
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All this the jolly speaker said, and more, 
With laughter wreathing his good-natured face. 

“ Will some one m ve that I may take the floor ?” 
Said Wrr, who scarce could find a standing-place. 

Fair as Adonis, plump of limb, and tall, 
Wearing red lips and melancholy eyes, 

This neck, and head round as a cannon-ball, 
AMATIVENESS, Whose words were winged with sighs, 


With deep emotion, and in under-tones, 
Said, * Now the truth transparently is seen, 
The hearts of loyal men were meant for thrones, 
Where lovely woman should be erowned the queen. 
To feel her soft heart pulsing in her palm— 
To win from her ripe lips one throbbing kiss— 
To feel the pressure of her round, white arm, 
I'd risk my present and prospective bliss. 


I would not have a president nor king 
To rule the realm in which I live and move, 
But some dear woman with a wedding riog 
Should be my queen of hearts, and reign in love. 
Heaven left more than its light in woman’s eyes— 
More than its beauty in her features fair, 
A wingless watcher from the starry skies, 
The cuticle reveals the angel tbere.” 


Next VENERATION, with solemn air 
And earnest countenance, arose to speak 
He wondered at the nonsense uttered there, 
And thought the sentiment was worse than weak. 
Man should not worship woman. God alone 
Should reign in every human heart supreme. 
He would not bear a rival near His throne, 
So wake young love from his luxurious dream, 


He must not forfeit his immortal soul 
On the sweet altar of a lady's lips, 
Nor drown his young heart in the coral bowl, 
From which intoxicated passion sips. 
He honored woman in her proper sphere, 
But she was human only, not divine. 
Wir laughed, and said, “ that her circumference here 
In hoops was twenty feet of crinoline. 


She had been called a hemisphere”—a laugh 
Rang from the open mouth and heart of Mirta— 
“ Now she’s man’s better and his bigger half, 
And love dreams that her sphere is heaven, not 
earth.” 
Then Cautiousnsss, white-haired and old, arose, 
And, trembling, leaned upon his oaken crutch ; 
He wiped his watery eyes and blowed his nose, 
Said he had much to say. ‘“ Why, then, say much,” 


Said Wit. Now, this was more than he could 
stand, f 
So down he sat, white as a ghost with fear, 
Took down his spectacles with trembling hand, 
And from the dim glass wiped a timid tear. 
Then Horr sprang to his feet, his radiant eyes 
Illumed his cheerful face with joyful light, 
As the bright glory of the evening skies 
Floods with its beauty the fair brow of night. 


His voice seemed like the ring of golden bells, 
And his fresh heart beat in the healthy strain ; 
His words dropped in the soul like drops in wells, 
That thirst agape for showers of summer rain. 

In every cloud he saw an angel’s wing— 
In every storm a bow of promise bent: 

He heard the heavenly choir of serapbs sing, 
And saw God through the starry firmament, 


He said a golden fature waits to crown 
Man with unfading wreaths of roses sweet, 
That might shall not forever trample down 
The right into the dust beneath its feet ; 
That those who plant their lives with noble deeds 
Shall see them bloom in truth and living words, 
As flowers spring up and blossom from the seeds 
Scattered upon the soil by singing birds. 


Next Iprauity addressed the chair, 
In richest language, classical and chaste; 
On his broad forehead rolled a wave of hair, 
A rose peeped from his button, near the waist. 
He spoke of flowers of every form and hue, 
Said that the beauty of the summer skies, 
‘Sunshine and starlight, and the heavenly blue, 
Had been repeated in the wild-flowers’ eyes. 
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That jewel of the air, the oriole, 
Bright skeins of sky and sunshine wove in strains, 
Embodiment of some sweet poet’s soul, 
Magnificent musician of the plains— 
Hangs his moss cradle on the lonely tree, 
Where night shall watch it with a thousand eyes, 
And winds shall rock it with hands none can see, 
And God shall guard it with his sleepless skies. 


Behold the laureate of the list’ning air 
Ascending to the sky at morn and even, 
Spirit of song climbing the starry stair, 
With hymns for angels at the gate of heaven. 
These birds and blossoms teach the human race 
The lesson which the loyal heart will know— 
Man, like the flower, to heaven should turn his face, 
And wing his heart with ong from vale below. 


** All that is very fine, indeed,” said Wit; 
“Your language blossoms into sweetest song, 
But Pegasus and the poets need a bét 
Of something in the mouth to help along. 
The halting footstep or the }imping verse—” 
Firmness, who filled with dignity the chair, 
Brought down the gavel, and in language terse 
Called Wir to order, and restored it there, 


SPIRITUALITY, as white as snow, 

With his thin hand upon his pulsing heart, 
Arose, and * Light” was written on his brow, 
The flutter of the curtain made him start. 

For he, at first, supposed a ghost was near, 
Yet he was not afraid of ghouls and spooks, 
For his pure intuitions were as clear 
As pebbles shining in the summer brooks. 


“ Man needs some holy angel here to guide 

His wandering footsteps through this vale of tears, 
Or he may step from virtue’s path aside, 

And scourge wit) wasting grief his future years. 
My mental vision brings the distant near, 

I see through substance and through space afar; 
My soul has vision, and my heart can hear 

The voices speaking in the morning star.” 


BENEVOLENCE stood up with smiling face, 
Humanity upon his forehead shone, 
And charity, with every sister grace, 
Crowned him their monarch on his holy throne. 
“For man—man’s present and prospective weal,” 
He said, “ll give my purse, my hand, my soul,” 
And then his feeling heart forced him to feel 
Within his pockets, and he gave the whole. 


His name stood first on the charitable list, 
He never turned with scorn the poor away, 
Nor held the doliar with convulsive fist, 
For fear the little joker would not stay. 
His hand was open like his generous heart, 
His lips were musical with pleasant words; 
Should he, alas! from this cold world depart, 
We'd miss him, as the woods would miss the birds. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS next came, with rules and lines 
Upon his brow and earnest-looking face ; 


‘His jack-knife was a caution to the pines, 


His pencil seldom failed to leave its trace. 

“ Man is a curious creature, and can build 
Great Easterns, or a cable telegraph, 

Make treaties with Japan, and have them filled 
With words that would become an epitaph.” 


“That is, dead letters, I suppose you mean,” 
Said Wir, his face aglow with radiant pun ; 
** Our brother Jovathan is not so green, 
He can not take good care of number one.” 
Then Imiration, personating Tom, 
Save in complexion looked a very Jap, 
A regal visitor, indeed, fresh from 
Great Jeddo, and the funny little chap 


Wished in his heart the ladies loved him too; 
* ‘Twas laughable to see him—sly yousg coon! 
He played his cunning tricks on belle and beau, 
And asked a beauty to become Tycoon. 
He said but little, though he acted much— 
Indeed, he made one think of that ‘*‘ What is it?” 
Barnum keeps: Joyce Heath’s youngest orphan child | 
Which any one for a few cents may visit, 
If he will draw his admiration mild. 
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How Mirtrurvtyess did laugh to see the fun! 

Wir shook his head, and slepped his little knees, 
When Carcvunation, counting number one, 

Said man was not designed for scenes like these. 
He should add to his graces, and divide 

His time among the virtuous and good ; 
Subtract no evil—practice far and wide 

The Golden Rule, so little understood, 


Up rose Looauiry, who knew his place, 
Though on the sea of flerce discussion tossed ; 
The square and compass on his brow and face 
Made it impossible he should be lost. 
‘Though this world is a lonesome wilderness, 
Without the heart here finds a kindred heart, 
The compass nature gives to guide and bless— 
With that, why should be from the right depart ps 


EveEntvuatity put down his pen, 
Or, rather, pressed it close behind his ear, f 
As though he meant to plume his organ when 
He spoke, or wing the words the rest should hear. 
“ Man,” he said, with gravity, “is but a scroll 
On which the record of a life is kept, 


And the chief end of the immortal soul 
Is to remember where he fed and ‘slept.’ ” 


“ The songs of this day may be statutes next— 
Tunes are the best thoughts crystalized in sound,” 
Said Tunz. Lane@uvaas was evidently vexed, 
And spoke right up and down and all around. 
His speech was free from thought, but fat of word— 
Indeed, he had a cataract of sy/lables— 
His lips, like the responding mocking-bird, 
Could never put the thought in what it tells. 


AGREEABLENESS did not rise at all— 
He was too pleasant and polite to say 

The studied compliments that sometimes call 
A smile of joy, like sunshine by the way. 

INHABITIVENESS said, “ Wherever I roam, 
Upon the land or on the yeasty sea, 

There is no place in all the world like hone— 
Castle or cot, home is the place for me.” 


CoMBATIVENESS said he would cross the main 
To fight the champion on old England’s shore ; 
Take off the belt, and then come back again, 
And laugh to hear the British lion roar. 
DEstRUCTIVENESS vowed he would shed 
The blood of mortal man who dare offend ; 
He liked tri-colors, blue and white and red, 
Though painted without pencils by his hand. 


Though ALIMENTIVENESS worked well his jaws, 
And opened wide his mouth, and frequently, 
He did not speak, but opened it because 
He loved to eat, and would not wait to dry. 
Poor man! he had a stomach broad and deep, 
And a capacious mouth well stretched to match ; 
He worked it on tobacco in his sleep, 
And at the table kept it to the scratch. 


Susuimity sternjas a mountain stood, 
That looked upon the waiting hills below, 
Before it burls upon the silent wood 
Its awful avalanche of ice and snow. 
Sun-crowned and tall, I saw him rise, 
The admiration of the multitude; 
His large orbs won their azure from the skies, 
His veins with liquid lightning were imbued. 


“ Behold the oak,” he said, ‘ king of the vale— 

He wears the thunder scars upon his breast, 
And lifts his arms to wrestle with the gale 

That comes with lightning armed across the waste. 
Amid its foliage the linnet sings 

The song that mocks the poet’s sweetest lay ; 
Above, a thousand years of widening rings, 

Where nature’s perfect record marks her way. 


For written there upon the folded scroll, 

Within the archives of the noble oak, 
The history of the seasons as they roll 

Is jotted down, pointed with lightning stroke, 
So that the future wanderer o’er the plains, 

In this fair land of rocks and wood-scenes wild, 
May hear facts blossom into song, in strains 

That please alike philosopher and child. 
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The mountain leans its head against the skies, 

And looks beyond the clouds where thunders roll, 
So man, through faith, lifts his adoring eyes 

Above the forms of earth that clog the soul. 
His heart is like the ever-heaving sea, 

That breaks in waves upon the waiting shore, 
Until his manly bosom beating free, 

Ascends to heaven, where cares shall vex no more. 


He reads a lesson in the budding rod, 

And in the language of unwinding streams; 
The rainbow is the autegraph of God, 

Writ, in soft rain-drops, on the sun’s bright beams.” 
Thus spake Susurmiry, and all were still 

I noticed, while with wondrous power he spoke ; 
Fremness could scarce control his iron will, 

And Mintruruxnsss restrained his laugh and joke. 


But it was laughable, indeed, to see 
How Se.r-Estrem held up his little head ; 
He wondered what right anybody had to be 
While he was living or when he was dead. 
His thoughts were ants, his head of ant-bill shape ; 
Wir said, “Combe on the Head” would suit com- 
Although he had the forehead of an ape, [plete ; 
He had vast understanding in his feet. 


CoMBATIVEXESS grew knotty in the fist ; 
DESTRUCTIVENESS turned purple in the face ; 
Eventva.ity read Joud his list ; 
And Orpesr cried, “‘ You all are out of place.” 
INHABITIVENESS said he would go home ; 
While ALIMENTIVENEsS just took a drink ; 
Oid CauTiousngss fled from the noisy room ; 
Causaxity implored them all to think. 


AcQuISITIVENESS grasped his darling purse ; 
SECRETIVENESS his inmost thought concealed ; 

Hors thanked the fates that matters were no worse ; 
And VENERATION to his God appealed. 

Lana@uaGe harangued the mob in wordy strains ; 
BEnEVOLENcE held out a friendly hand; 

There Se.r-EstseEm his love of self maintains 5 
AGREEABLENEsS tried to console the band. 


Wir cracked his jokes at other folks’ expense ; 
And Imrration took him nicely off ; 
AMATIVENESS would not drive women hence ; 
VITATIVENESS did not regard his cough. 
ConsTRUOCTIVENERsS proceeded with his plan ; 
And IpEa.ity began to soar; 
FirMNess arose, and ordered every man 
To take his seat, or leave the senate floor. 


Thus quiet was restored, and peace prevailed 
In the great capitol of thought once more ; 
Apologies were made to those assailed 
By angry organs on the congress floor. 
LancuaGe, delighted, made another speech ; 
Tune was so pleased, he sang aloud for joy ; 
While VenERATION prayed, and tried to preach, 
Wir set the group about him in a roar, 


And they adjourned at last to rest, 
To feast themselves for exercise and play, 
And while the human heart vibrates the breast, 
They will hold sessions each eventful day. 
Oh! it is true this parliament controls 
The sublunary matters here below ; 
If nature has omitted noble souls 
For bodies here, she marks it on the brow. 
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Meave Brotuers. Among the eminent 
Photographic artists of this metropolis, the talented and 
enterprising Meade Brothers stand ia the front rank. 
They have been established twenty years, eleven of which 
have been at their present location, 233 Broadway, near the 
Astor House. Their place has recently been nicely refit- 


ted, and their gallery of pictures contains likenesses of 
many Europeans, as well as Americans, of eminence. It 
is not necessary t» say that every style of picture known 
to the art can be procured at this establishment. 


Roors. J. D. Sage, 13 Canal Street, New 
York, is a genius in the department of roofs. He takes 
rusted or rotten roofs to repair and keep in good condition 
for a term of years, for a certain sum per annum, and he 


is thus benefitng householders, and at the same time 
doing a first-rate busiuess for himself. We have tried his 
work, and like it. 





ABOUT SOMEBODY. 





Ir is said that every boy has a hungry year 
—a year in which he grows rapidly, and in 
which, though he may eat himself full, he 
never has enough. There is generally also in 
the experience of every energetic specimen of 
the masculine gender, an exceedingly wise 
year, in which nobody can tell him anything 
that he did not know before, or which he can 
not improve by emendation. But this wise 


season, unlike the Sophomore season in college, ° 


frequently lasts several years instead of one, 
and nowhere do we think it is more signally 
evinced than among clerks ; and it is for their 
especial benefit that this article is written. 
We have often noticed, and presume the ex- 
perience of thousands of others will indorse 
the statement, that clerks from sixteen to 
twenty-three years of age are always much 
more pert, exacting, impudent, and patronizing 
in their advice and in their ungenerous criti- 
cisms upon customers, than are persons from 
thirty to fifty years of age, especially the lat- 
ter. If a customer wants an article, and does 
not find precisely that which suits him, the 
young clerk will insist upon it that he can not 
find a better article or a cheaper in the mar- 
ket, or will in some other way contrive to 
show his own wisdom and the want of it in the 
middle-aged man or woman who may chance 
to be the customer. If one wants information 
he rarely gets a civil, polite, generous answer 
from one of these popinjays. In Washington’ 
Street, Boston, the beardless clerk thinks the 
eminent clergyman, judge, or lady from the 
interior must be green not to know the way 
to the Revere House; and the brainless snob 
of Broadway supposes everybody ought to know 
the way to the Dusseldorf Gallery, to the 
Metropolitan Hotel, or to Barnum’s Museum, 
and they are not slow ijn endeavoring to manu- 
facture something which they call wit out of 
any apparent want of knowledge or experi- 
ence of the city which any person may evince, 
while, at the same time, with all their fancied 
wisdom they hardly know that pumpkins do 
not grow in the ground and potatoes on trees. 
Ninety times in a hundred you will not ob- 
tain a civil answer from one of those graceless 
sparks, if a question happens to be in the 
slightest degree out of the line of their par- 
ticular vocation, or such a question as they 
may not suppose exactly relevant to their par- 
ticular department of business. On the other 
hand, if you ask the same question of a man 
old enough to be a father to those wise young- 
sters, ninety times in a hundred you will 
not only get a civil, but a gracious, answer ; 
and on going into a store, hotel, railroad sta- 
tion, daguerrean saloon, or other place of pub- 
lic resort, we never fail to look about to find 
some one advancing to middle life, or even to 
old age, if we want to ask the simplest ques- 
tion for our own convenience. A few gray 
hairs, a little baldness, or some honest wrin- 
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kles in the face serve as a guaranty to us that 
the man has lived long enough to learn to be 
civil; that he may have been in strange 
places and wanted information; that he has 
seen enough of the world to know that cer- 
tain articles of food, certain descriptions of 
goods are not common to and familiar with a 
people of certain localities. 

What would one think on landing at Char- 
leston or Savannah, direct from Portland, 
Maine, or Halifax, perceiving trees which were 
new to him, he should step into a respectable 
store near at hand, and seeing a handsome, 
well-dressed clerk idle at the counter, and step- 
ping up to him should ask: “ Will you please, 
sir, tell me what trees those are ?” and he were 
to reply, with a sneering laugh and a leering 
look at his associates, “Why! don’t you 
know those trees? I reckon you must be 
smart not know the palmetto tree.”” Or sup- 
pose a gentleman from Charleston or Savannah 
to land at Portland some bright morning, 
never having spent any time at the North, 
but being perfectly familiar with the palmetto 
and other Southern trees and plants—suppose 
he were to ask in a similar way relative to 
trees in the streets of Portland, which he 
had never seen in the South, in like manner 
he might expect the young blood to laugh at 
his ignorance and insult him by asking him if 
he had been brought up in a band-box and 
did not know a spruce tree. Now, we ven- 
ture to say that in either case a middle-aged 
man would have said: “ Certainly, sir; that 
is the palmetto tree,” or, “that is the spruce 
tree. I suppose you are from the South, or 
North?” or, “Is this your first visit to this 
region ?”? and on being answered in the aflir- 
mative, he would reply in a way that would 
show his earnestness to communicate any- 
thing which would minister to the informa- 
tion or the pleasure of the stranger. When a 
man has traveled over nearly every available 
degree of latitude, he will learn that every- 
thing does not grow in the place of his nativ- 
ity ; will learn that the orange, the palmetto, 
and the pineapple are not to be found along- 
side the spruce, the beech, or the sugar- 
maple; indeed, a person can travel but a 
short distance without finding something new, 
strange, and interesting, and it is only the 
person of little knowledge who will sneer at 
a person’s want of information in any particu- 
lar thing. 

We therefore venture the advice to those 
young sprouts (supposing, of course, they 
will regard it as an impertinence), to give a 
civil answer to every candid, civil question, 
whether the person be one of apparent im- 
portance or not. If he be poor and ignorant, 
you can not afford to degrade yourself by an 
impertinent and unsatisfactory answer. He 
needs your assistance, and it should not be 
refused. If he be elderly and respectable, he 
doubtless could teach you your alphabet in 
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nearly every subject except the one to which 
you are particularly devoted, and possibly, 
even, he may have been reared to that. Sup- 
pose he does not know the way to the Revere 
House or Astor House, is that proof positive 
that in all culture and general information he 
is not your superior? Eminent individuals, 
whose personal appearance was not attractive 
or prepossessing, have been, in many instances, 
snubbed by their inferiors. A chief-justice 
by some dandy sprout of the law, or a bishop 
by a juvenile coxcomb of the cloth, has 
been set aside as an “old codger,’’ to the 
amusement of said ‘‘codger’’ and the lasting 
chagrin of the self-complacent wiseacre who 


forgot his duty to age, whether distinguished 
and eminent or not. We say to the young, 
treat all persons civilly, especially the weak 
and the ignorant. He shows his nobleness by 
his kindness to the poor and the uncared-for. 
The great and honored will secure respect 
easily enough from all. It costs nothing to 
honor the honorable ; hence those whose stock 
of good breeding is small] can do that, but it 
takes a good supply to respond graciously to 
the weak, the unknown, and unhonored. 
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THE PEOPLE LIKE IT. 





Yes, the people like the Journat. In some 
houses it has found a home for twenty years, 
and will for twenty years to come. We like 
old friends. Good wine, like true friends, im- 
proves by time. He whose heart is in the 
right place does not think the less of his 
friends because the snow that never melts has 
fallen on their locks. 

Some of our subscribers have returned to 
us yearly for so long a time that their hand- 
writing looks familiar as the face of an old 
friend ; and not only are letters from such in- 
dividuals welcome in a business point of view, 
but they bear such words of approval and en- 
couragement that they possess a double value. 
Of such letters we give the following speci- 
mens : 

G. F. R. writes, ‘‘ You may regard me as a 
regular subscriber for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat to the end of my life, for I consider 
it worth to me more than five times the 
amount it costs; indeed, I prefer it to any 
journal or periodical with which I have any 
acquaintance.” 

A subscriber from Stockton, Mo., writes, 
‘Those who have taken the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL are highly pleased with it, and will 
continue to be, so long as it pursues that high 
and independent course which characterizes 
its past history, and remains entirely neutral 
in respect to politics.” 

J. 8. B., of Ohio, writes, Feb. 9, “I should 
not send you so small a remittance, but it is 
very difficult to get up clubs these times. I 
have taken the JourRNAL, without intermission, 


for the last fifteen years, and hope to continue 
to do so through life.” 
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Bassitt’s French CHEMICAL ERASIVE 


Soar, advertised in another column, proves, on trial, to 
be all that is claimed. 








PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 


are most invaluable, as shedding light on the dis- 
positions of 

Parents and Children ; 
showing the former how to regulate their own 
tempers ‘and dispositions, especially as they are 
brought out in the treatment and training of the 
latter—to 

Husbands and Wives, 
teaching them how to become more and more 
adapted to each other, and thereby avoiding do- 
mestic jars, and securing all of earthly happiness 
possible to their natures—to 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 

teaching who are, and who are not, mentally qual- 
fied to enjoy life together, and who may, and who 
never should, marry—to 


Apprentices and Clerks, 


showing what trade or avocation each is best qual- 
ified to fill with health, pleasure, and profit~-to 
Business Partners, 

showing who can harmonize, and who possess the 
kind of talent fitted to manage business with the 
least capital, the least risk, the least friction and 
greatest prosperity—to those who are ambitious 
to enter the 

Learned Professions, 
pointing out the line of scholarship or profession, 
whether editing, teaching, writing, preaching— 
the Law, Medicine, or Legislation, etc., best 
adapted to each—thus presenting to each person 
@ guarantee and guide to 

Success and Happiness. 


Charts, amply illustrated, with full written 
descriptions of character, given daily at 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 








A PREMIUM. 





Reaver, if you will send us a club of Twenty 
New Subscribers for the PHRENoLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, and Ten Dollars, before the first day of May 
next, we will send you, as a Premium, post paid, 
a copy of our work, entitled Epucarion Com- 
PLETE, price Two Dotuars Firry Cxnts, for 
a description of which see advertisement in the 
present number. This offer will hold good until 
the first day of May, and no longer. New sub- 
scriptions for the Warer Curr JouRNAL may 
form a part of clubs as above, if convenient. 








Go Correspondents. 


E. W. T.—I1st. Does large Conscientiousness, 
without regard to its combinations, deter a person from 
feeliug a superiority over others? 


Azxs No. That is not the office of Conscientiousness at 
all. Tt has to do with right and wrong, justice aud injus- 
tice Self-Esteem gives a disposition to feel consequential, 
independent, proud-spirited, and, if you will, a superiority 
over others. When such conduct is analyzed by the intel- 
lect, Conscientiousvess may recognize the injustice of any 
course calculated to depress one who is worthy, and to 
to assume his place without just cause or right. 


2d. Does large Form delight in colors, without reference 
Ideality or Color? 


Ans. No. Form judges of shape, Color of hue and 
sbade, and Ideality receives pleasure from the harmony 
of all the qualities which combine to make beauty and 
perfection, 











These questions should have been answered in your 
own mind. Their very statement seems to be a sufficient 
answer to them; and we introduce them here to induce 
you, and others who incline to ask questions, to endeavor 
to answer for themselves questions so simple and plain as 
these appear to be. 


H.—1st. What is the temperament of a person 
who is very short, slim, snugly built, with a long face, 
sharp nose, very flue white skin, black hair, and blue eyes? 


Ans. Seldom is a question propounded to us on the 
temprraments which contains anything like so clear and 
distinct a description as would enable us to judge with 
sufficient accuracy to venture a positive answer. We 
desire that persons should study the temperaments, not 
only for their own gratification, but to render that knowl- 
edge practical and useful to themselves. There is hardly 
a month that we do not receive letters on the subject of 
temperament. If any person will take the trouble to order 
the “ Illustrated Self-Instructor,” which costs by mail but 
fifty cents, handsomely bound, he will have a pretty full 
explanation of the temperaments, with portraits to illus- 
trate them, together with a description of the characteris- 
tics which are most common to each kind of temperament. 
Besides this, he will have a work of a hundred engravings 
on the subject of Phrenology, and a full description of the 
nature and quality of each of the mental faculties. 

The temperament of the individual mentioned by our 
questioner, namely, “a short, slim, snugly-built person, 
with long face, sharp nose,” etc., is doubtless Mental pre- 
dominating. The tlack hair, if it be coarse, would indi- 
cate more of the Motive, and something of the Vital. The 
long face and sharp nose indicate again the Mental tem- 
perament, 


2d. In examining the heads of some persons, you say 
this or that organ or quality is inherited from the father 
or mother. How can you tell? 


Ans. We wrote an article of several pages in the Jovur- 
NAL, some three years ago, entitled ‘‘Resemblance to 
Parents,” in which we endeavored to explain the subject 
pretty fully. We introduced several portraits as examples 
of persons resembling the father or the mother, or each in 
part. We ean only say here that certain forms and quali- 
ties pertain to the masculine, and other forms and quali- 
ties pertain to the feminine. These are shown in the out- 
line of the body, the features, and the phrenological 
organs. The man has more Firmness,’ Self-Esteem, 
Causality, Combativeness, and Destructiveness; the wo- 
man, more Veneration, Inhabitiveness, Cautiousness, 
Approbativeness, and Parental Love. with a better devel- 
opment of the organs of Memory. 


GuiieLtmvus.—Ist. Does exercise and persever- 
ance in mathematics, particularly figures or algebra, drill 
any of the intellectual faculties but Calculation ? 


Ans. The special function of the faculty seems to be 
calculation in general. Those who have the power of 
mental arithmetic have the organ large. Colburn and 
other eminent mental caiculators were largely endowed 
with the organ. Dr. Gall calls it the sense of numbers, 
and still he states distinctly that arithmetic is its chief 
sphere. He regards it, also, as the organ of mathematics 
in general. Dr. Spurzheim, on the other hand, limits its 
functions to arithmetic, algebra, and logarithms, and is of 
opinion that the other branches of mathematics, such as 
geometry, are not the simple results of this faculty. Most 
eminent mathematicians, especially those who excel in 
pure mathematics, have had Causality, Continuity, and 
Firmness. Dr. Gall observes, that when the organ of Cal- 
culation predominates in an individual, all his’ faculties 
receive an impression from it. He knew a physician in 
whom it was very large, who labored to reduce the study 
of medicine, and even the virtue of particular medica- 
ments, to mathematical principles ; and one of his friends, 


having a similar development, endeavored to establish a 
universal language on similar principles. 

Dr. Vimont mentions an experiment which convinces 
him that dogs have an idea of numbers. At a certain 
hour, on twelve successive evenings, he gave a dog three 
pieces of meat, which he threw into different parts of the 
room. Afterward, he kept one piece of meat on the table, 
and threw down the other two. The animal came for 
them as usual; but not finding the third piece, he began 
to search for it in every part of the room, and barked in 
order to obtain it. When Dr. Vimont threw down the 
third piece, its cries immediately ceased. Its behavior 
was the same when four or five pieces of meat were used 
in the experiment, 


2d. What studies are best adapted to drill the mind for 
sound reasoning upon different subjects ? 


Ans, Mathematics, Metaphysics, Chemistry, and His- 
tory. 
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Advertisements. 


ApveERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 


should be sent in at once. 
Txenms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





THE THROAT AND 


LUNGS. 


BY EB.) T. TRALUL, MD. , 

There is no doubt that the author has clearly traced this 
very prevalent and rapidly increasing class of diseases to 
their true origin, and pointed out the best, and the only 
rational, plan of prevention or cure. The wide-spread 
distrioution, therefore, of this little book can hardly fail to 
save thousands of vsluavle lives, while its teachings, if 
generally adopted by society, would at once arrest the fear- 
ful ravages of consumption and its kindred maladies, 
which now threaten, ere long, to ruin, if not exterminate, 
the human race. 

Its Contents embrace: Preliminary Remarks —Forms of 
Consumption—Other Affections of the Throat and Lungs 
- Geography of Consumption in the United States— 
Causes of Consumption—Persons most Liable to Consump- 
tion—Stages of Consumption—Prognosis—Treatment of 
Consumption—Temperature and Climate—Clothing—Diet 
—Drink—Bathing—“ Throat-Ail”—Quinsy—Croup—Dip- 
theria—Influenza—Pneumonia. 

Copies sent, post-paid, for 15 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


DISEASES OF 








Mitcu Cows ano Datry Farn- 


ING; Comprising the Breeds, Breeding, and Management 
in Health and Disease, of Dairy and oiher Stock ; the 
Selection of Milch Cows with a full explanation of Gue- 
pon’s Method, the Culture of Forage Plants, and the pro- 
duction of Milk, Buiter, and Cheese ; embodying the most 
recent improvements, and adapted to Farming in the 
United States and British Provinces.. With a Treatise 
upon the Dairy Husbandry of Holland ; to which is added 
Horsfall’s System of Dairy Management. By Caarvzs L. 
Fiunt, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, author of “A Treatise on Grasses and Forage 
Plants,” ete. Liberally Lilustrared. ; 
The above valuable work—the best, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, yet issued upon the subject—is for sale at 
the office of this paper. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


One vo'.,12mo Price, $1 50. 


AMERICAN WeeEps AND UStrun 


' PLANTS. Being asecond and illustrated edition of Agri- 
cultural Botany ; an enumeration and description of use- 
ful plants and weeds, which merit the notice or require the 
attention of American agriculturists. By Wm. Darling- 
ton, M.D. Every Farmer or Farmer’s son who wishes to 
know the names and character of the plants growing on 
his farm, should study this book. 
° FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





A PsHonocrAPHoic REPORTER 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Qualifications: He must have good health, and willing 
to live in a Water-Care—Ovr Home; must be a gentleman 
in habits and manners, of good moral character; a good, 
plain, clean-handed writer, and who can report easily 
trom 110 to 125 words in a minute. References asked and 


given. 
Address JAMES C. JACKSON, M_D., “ Water-Cure,” 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 2t. 


How ro Rise In THE. Wor-p. 


—Young men, to insure success, should be temperate, 
active, courteous, promp?, careful, persevering, honorable, 
honest, respectful, generous, and should generally * Know 
Themselves.” Phrenology teaches Self-knowledge, and 
with it all the Christian graces, together with the modus 
operandi of rising in the world. Practical instructions, 
with exammations and written descriptions, given by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway. 





New edition. 1yol, sheep. Price, post-paid, $1. 


Every Man His Own Lawyr_r. 


Being a Complete Guide in all Matters of Law and 
Business Negotiations. 
FOR EVERY STATE IN THE UNION, 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


PHRENOLOGY.—STRANGERS AND 


citizens will find the PHaENoLtoGioaAL CABINET an agree- 
able place to visit. It contains many rare curiosities. 
Examinations, with charts and full written descriptions of 
character, given daily. 
visitors. 


tooms always Open and free to 
No. 808 Broadway, near the Park. 
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Now wiruin Rracu or ALL. 


GROVER & BAKER’S CEL- 
EBRATED NOISELESS SEW- 
ING MACHINE, 495 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Our Patents being now estab- 
lished by the Courts, we are en- 
abled to furnish the Grover. & 
Baxer Mach-ne, with important 
improvements, at greatly RI- 
DUCED PRICES. 

The moderate price at whith 


Machines, making the Grover & Baxer stitch, can now 
be had, brings them witbin the reach of all, and renders 


the use of Machines making inferior stitches as wnneces- 
sary as it is wnwise. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the right to use 
them, must not only be sure to buy Machines making the 
Grover & Baxer stitch, but also that such machines are 
made and stamped under our patents and those of Extras 





Howe, Jr. 
GROVER & BAKER §. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York. 
ly 182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





iue WaTER-CuRE JOURNAL FOR 


MARCH contains—Notes of Professional Practice, includ- 
ing Tonsillitis; Measles, Drugs, and Death; Apopiexy or 
Epilepsy; Cancers; Things I Have Seen in a Water- 
Cure; A Dialogue; Hot Water for Colic; The Human 
Larynx, illustrated; The Pear Tree and the Daughter; A 
Letter by Miss Fairchild; Water-Cure on the Pacific 
Coast. Torics or THz Montuo—Ethics and Esthetics ; A 
Mythical Mystery; Tansy and Lactation; Hygienic Re- 
juvenation; Herald of Health; New York Academy of 
Medicine. Answers to Correspondents; Items from II- 
linois; How I Came to be a Student. 

Rich, Readable, and Racy. Price, 10 cents. 

The Warter-Oure Journat is published monthly, at 
One Dollar a year in advance, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


- DR. BROWN’S 
Patent Bapy-TENDER. 


’ This article of Nursery Furni- 

ture is different from, superior to, 
and supplies the place of every- 
thing heretofore used for that 
purpose. It combines, by simple 
ehanges, which may be instantly 
made, a SAFE, COMFORTABLE 
SLEEPING COUCH, A DELIGHTFUL 
BABY-JUM= ZR, A HOBBY-HORSE, 
NURSERY, DINING, AND ROOKING- 
CHAIR, A SWING, A STYLISH CAR- 
RIAGE AND PERAMBULATOR, A 
PLAY AND. WORK-S8TAND. It is 
suspended from the ceiling, or a 
graceful standard, by a steel 
— spriug; it is cushioned so as to 
require no bedding, and is tuste~ 
fully trimmed in various styles, 
at prices ranging from $8 to $25. Sent by express any- 
where. 

It will save in washing, in bringing up one child, more 
than its cost, and MUCH OF THE TIME and attention of 
mother and nurse. 

It gives the child entire freedom of action for body and 
limbs, insures a healthy action of the stomach and bowels, 
promotes and strengthens the natural motion and devel- 
opment of the system, preserving it from injury or the pos- 
sibility of danger, 





It is compact, strong, and durable, and to those having 


the care of young children it is indispensable. 

N. B.—‘ The exercise obtained by cur nursery children 
in one of your baby-tenders, very much aids in their 
proper physical development, and enables us to dispense 
with the services of one assistant nurse.”—Matrou of the 
Home for the Friendicss, 

J. 8. BROWN & CO., Warerooms, 652 Broadway, New 
York, between Bond and Bleecker streets. 

(= Send for our Circular. 1t. 


ful you should first understand your capabilities and 
powers; so far in life they may be latent; a Phrenological 
examination by Prof. Fow rr will enable you to judge 
for yourself if such is the case, and show you how they 
may be developed. Call at No. 308 Broadway. 


Toe Younae Man’s Wsy To 


INTELLIGENCE, RESPECTABILITY, HONOR, AND 
USEFULNESS.—This is a very excellent work, and 
every young man should procure a copys Price, prepaid 
by mail, 60 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


To Mercuants.—I¥F you HA» A 


practical knowledge of Phrenology it would enable you 
to detect rogues, und help you in all your intercourse with 
customers. This knowledge ean be given by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, at No. 308 Broadway. 





[ Marca, 


MiscELLANEOUS BooKs 
Sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


Manvat History or THE UNITED 
STATES. Price 38 cents. 


Masonry AND Anti-Masonry. Price 
$1. 


Mason’s Practical Farrier, for 
Farmers. Price 75 cents. 


MecuanicaL Drawtne-Book For 
SELF-INSTRUCTION. Illustrated with 56 Steel Plates, 
Fifth Edition. To which has been added an Essay on the 
Tbeory and Applicati‘n of Colors, by William Minifie, 
Architect. Sheep. Price 18. 

Meeuwan’s AmerIcAN Hanp-Boox 
OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. Price 75 cents. 


Mecuanics’ Trext-Boox, ann En- 
GINEERS’ PRACTICAL GUIDE. Price $1 25. 
By 


MetraL Worxer’s ASSISTANT. 
Price $1 25. 


O. Byrne. Illustrated. Price $4. 
Minnesota As Ir Is. 
Mituiwrieut’s GuIpE, with many 

Plates. Price $2 50. 


Miscetvantes IncLupine NaTuRE, 
etc. By R. W. Emerson Price $1. 


Moore’s Posricar’ Works, 
Portrait. Price $1 25. 


Mosrexey’s Mrcnantcan Princreies 


OF ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE, with 
Additions by Prof. Mahon of the U. 8. Military Academy, 
700 pages, with numerous Cuts. Price $2 50. 


Mrs. Haue’s Dicrionary or Poertt- 
CAL QUOTATIONS. Beautifully [lustrated. Price $2 50 


Monpes on Scarter Fever. 56 ets. 


Mysteries oF Free-Masonry By. 
Wm. Morgan. Price 3v cents. 
Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


James HrnEAGE CARTER. 


AND MICROSCOPES. 

Should this meet the eye of the above, he is earnestly 
entreated to communicate with his old friend, Edward 
J. Green (formerly of Charleston, 8. C.) at 57 Great Peter 
Street, Westminster, London, England. : 


with 








To CrLeragymen.—‘IrF A MAN 


wishes to know practically what he is made up of; if a 
man wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite 
practical purposes, there is no system which will aid him 
in acquiring that knowledge like the system of Phrenol- 
ogy.”—Hrenry Warp Brecurr. 

Practical instruction, with written descriptions of char- 
acter, given daily by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway 


$1.00 1.00 $1.00 $100. 

/ ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York, will secure, 

by return of first mail, Phonographic Books, 

@ from the study of which you can, without a 


teacher, become a practical Verbatim Reporter. 





ConVERSATIUN—ITs FauLts AND 


ITS GRACES. 
New edition, revised, with additions. Cloth, 60 cents. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Power or Kinpnxss! 


Including the Principles of BENEVOLENCE and Love. 
Post-puid, 50 cents. 


A REsaL UNION DOCUMENT. 


This is an invaluable work, and should be read by all. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


To tocrors.—To KNOW THE 


temperaments and mental organization of the sick, is of 
as great importance as the mere knowledge of their 
physical condition. For, often the disease is 1n the mind, 
or even when the body is troub!ed, much good could be 
accomplished. especially with irritable people, by a correet 
knowledge and application of the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy. For «further examination of the subject call upon 
FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Smewine Macnines, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
With Glass Cloth-Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


OFFICE, NO. 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“ The machine for family use.”—/ife Tlustrated. 

“This Machme makes the ‘ L'*CK-STITCH,’ and ranks 
highest, on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and 
general desirableness of the stitching when done, and the 
wide range of its application.”—#eport of American In- 
stitute, New York. 

This Report was 
awards at the 


FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY ; 


in accordance with the previous 


al the Fairs of the 
American Institute, New York ; 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston ; 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia ; 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore; — 
Mechanies’ Association, Cincinnati ; 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville ; 
Mechanical Association, St. Louis ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco 5 

at the State Fairs of 


Maine, « Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippi, Tilinois, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Cahfornia, 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 





Youne ARTISTS, IN ORDER TO 


ascertain scientifically to what particular branch of art 
they are by nature best adapied, should consult a com- 
petent Phrenolegist. By receiving early and reliable 


advice much time may be saved, reputation and profit 
gained. Charts, with 1u/l written descriptions of character, 
given daily by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 808 Broadway. 








Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman 
ship, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 
Students. | 


This is the title of a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instrucis in what good writing ¢on- 
sists. Knowing this, the student becomes a critic, and 
this point attamed, nothing but practice is necessary to 
make him an accomplished penman. 

Sent by mail, post-psid, for 50 cents. 
WANTED. 


AGENTS 
FOWLER AND WELLS, | 
_ 808 Broadway, New York. 


A CureprKsuie or TRADE.— 


Fow.1er AnD WELLs, 308 Broadway, can, by an examina- 
tion of your head, tell you what to undertake, with a 
reasonable hope of sucess. Charts, with full written 
description and advice, given daily. 


Tue PHrENOoLOGICAL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. It may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only #1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size ot the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.”—W, Y. Daily Sun. 


WesstER’s DicrionariEs.— 
POST-PAID BY MAIL, 





WEBSTER’S FAMILY DICTIONARY...... $1 50 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY....... 1 25 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY..... ‘ 50 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


No, 808 Broadway, New York. 


To CLERGYMEN.—lI'0 ToUCH THE 


hearts of your people you should pl dl understand the 

Principles of Human Nature, and to understand this you 

should become acquainted with Phrenology. Call upon 
. FOWLER AND WELLS, Wo. 308 Broadway. 
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ge” Readers of this advertisement will please nofe— 
the following offer holds good although the advertisement 
may not be continued. 


A Box or Soap 


AND A NEW YORK PAPER FOR $5, 
OFFICE OF’ B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 66, 6%, 70, 72, anD,74\ Wasuineton SrrezeEt, 
NEW YORK. 


Iam bringing out a new and useful article of SOAP, 
which I brand, 


SUPERIOR FRENCH CHEMICAL ERASIVE SOAP, 


put up in boxes of «0 bars, one Roun each. The genuine 
article of Erasive and Detersive Soap has, since its introduc- 
tion to the American public, been most favorably known 
as the “best” and cheapest washing soap in market. 
Recent discoveries (known to no other manufacturer) en- 
able me to produce an article possessing chemical ‘* De- 
tersive and Erasive” qualities far superior to any other 
Soap in market. 


I CHALLENGE THE WORLD TO PRODUCE ITS 
EQUAL. 


This Soap is rapidly taking the place of all other Soaps 
wherever introduced. One pound will go as far as three 
pounds of ordinary family Soap. But one quarter the 
time and labor are required to do the same amount of 
washing as with the best of family soap. It will wash in 
either hard or salt water. CLOTHES NEED NO BOIL- 
ING, and but litde rubbing with the hands, THUS 
AVOIDING THEIR WEAR UPON THE WASH- 
BOARD. It does not injure the fabric; on the contrary, 
it preserves it, and fixes the colors. It will remove paint, 
grease, or stains of all kinds. Directions sent in each box 
for making ONK POUND OF THE ABOVE SOsP into 
THREE GALLONS OF HANDSOME SOFT SOAP. 
Send for a box and give it atrial. If you do not want a 
whole box yourself, get your neighbors to join you, and 
divide it. Believing that no family which has once used 
this Soap will ever be without it, and being desirous to 
have its merits widely known, I have made arrangements 
with the proprietors of the following papers (many of 
whom have tried the Soap, and know its value), by which 
I am able for the present to offer to any person remitting 
me #5 on any solvent bank in the United States, one box 
of the above Soap, and a receipt for one year’s subscription 
to either of the following New York papers, namely : 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


The Weekly Tribune—Weekly Times—Weekly Day- 
Book—Weekly Sun—Weekly Post—Weekly World— 
Freeman’s Journal—The Home Journal—Tnhe Evangelist 
—The Independent, new subscribers—The Examiner — 
The Methodist—The Century—Ayvriculturist— Christian 
Advocate—The Scottish American Journal—The Chroni- 
cle—Vanity Fair—The New York Courier—Life Illus- 
trated, by Fowler and Wells—Am. Phrenological Journal 
and Water-Cure Journal, both—A book, “ Women of New 
York,” and Hankins’. Family . Newspaper—Scientifice 
American (the best mechanical paper in the world—sev- 
enteenth year—Volume LY. commences Jan. 5, 1361). 


FOR SIX MONTHS, 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News—Frank Leslie’s Month- 
ly Magazine—Harper’s Weekly—Family Weekly Herald 
+New York I[jlustrated News—Semi-Weekly Tribune, 
Times, World, and Post—The Independent, old subscrib- 
ers—New York Mercury—New York Dispatch. 


FOR TWO MONTHS. 
Daily Tribune, Times, Sun, World, and Post. 


Parties residing in New York City or Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will please add Fifty Cents to pay the carrier’s fee. 

Please be particular, and give full directions for ship- 
ping the goods. Also, give the name of your Post-office, 
with the State and County in which you reside. 

Address B. T. BABBITT, 

70 Washington Street, New York. 

P. §.—I will send the Soap, without paper, on the re- 
ceipt of #4 20. 


GoIne TO S#A.—SHIP-OWNERS 


would find it to their advantage to have the heads of 
masters, mates, and sailors carefully examined by a com- 
petent Phrenologist before sending them to sea. Do this, 
and you may know their exact characters and competency. 
Fow Ler anp WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, give verbal and 
written descriptions of character, when desired, which 
may be relied on for accuracy. 


How to Rist 1n tHe Wor wp. 


—Young men should be temperate, active, courteous, 
prompt, careful, persevering, honorable, honest, respect- 
ful, generous, and should thoroughly ‘* Know The.aselves.” 





Phrenology teaches self-knowledge, and with it all the. 


Christian graces, together with the modus overandi of 
rising in the world. 

Hon. Horace Mann says: ‘‘I look upon Phrenology as 
the guide to Philosophy and the handmaid of Cbristianity. 
Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public bene- 
factor.” 

Rev. Henry Warp Berouer says: “If a man wishes 
to know practically what he is made up of; if a man 
wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite practical 
purposes, there is no system which will aid him in acquir- 
ing that knowledge like the system of Phrenology. Prac- 
tical instructions, with written descriptions of character, 
given daily, by 

? FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway. 





Our Three Journals. 


Toe PHRENOLOGICAL “JOURNAL 


was established in 18°8, for the purpose of diffusing amon 
the public a knowledge of Phrenological principles, an 
the value of their practical application. 


Its Popularity and Success 


is an index to the reception of its teachings. Everywhere, 
all classes have learned that to “ know thyself” is man’s 
boun:en duty, and that bis success in life depends much on 


his understanding of the principles that govern his action. 
The objects of The Phrenologiest Rournal are 


To Reform and Elevate 


the race by teaching man his duty to bis God, himself, and 
his fellow-men—to teach him his capabilities, and how to 
make the most of them—the reason of his faults, and how 
to correct them—and how to understand and obey all those 


natural laws which serve to secure the highest physical and 
mental well-being. 


A Leading Feature 


of the JourNnAt is the theoretical and philosophical con- 
sideration of Phrenology, and especially its application to 
Home Education, Domestic Government, Self-Culture, 
Selection of Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, As- 
sociates and Partners in Business. 


Published monthly. Terms, $1 a year; ten copies for $5. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


Toe Warter-Curre JOURNAL. 


There is no publication in the world from which you 
can gain so much valuable information relative to the 
Laws of Life and Health, as 


The Water-Cure Journal, 


In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 
rationally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 


teach 
How to Keep Well, 


But as some from hereditary affections, or supposed una- 
voidable causes, do not enjoy health, one department of 
the JouRNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment 
of diseases, where you may learn 


How to Recover Lost Health. 


The Journat is now in the fifteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless benefils they have derived from its 
perusal. 

Published monthly at $1 a year. Ten copies, $5. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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CLASS WEEKLY PICTORIAL FAMILY PAPER, 

The design of this paper is to give such a weekly sum- 
mary of facts, fiction, science, philosophy, general liter a- 
ture, and news, as will meet the intellectual wants of each 
family in all their diverse mental developments, In its 
columns the curious and amusing are combined with the 
useful and practical. One or more 


Tales, 


of an unexceptionable moral tendency, are given each 
week. Sketches of whatever is curious and interesting in 


the realms of 
Nature and Art 


constitute a prominent feature in its columns; and these 
are so diversified in their suiject-matter as to suit all va- 
rieties of taste and mental development. 


Rural Affairs, 


and the interests of agriculture, horticulture, and fruit 
culture generally, are represented in a leading depart- 
ment of the paper. This feature of our Journal has met 
with universal approval, 


New Inventions, 


calculated to save labor, promote comfort, abridge suffer- 
ing, and dignify Jife, are illustrated and described. 


FINALyy, whatever may tend to iliustrate life as it passes, 
whatever may assist our readers to live wisely, live hap- 
pily, and live long, is comprehended in our plan. We as- 
pire to make our paper every way worthy the patronage 
of the public, and we have abundant means and facilities 
for the attainment of our object. 


Terms,—Ten Copivs, one year, for #10; Five Copies, 
for $6; Three Copies, for $4; One Copy, for $2. ay- 
ment in advance. The paper sent no longer than paid 
for. Subscriptions may commence at any time. 


Canadian Subscribers will send 26 cents a year addi- 
tional for U. 8. postage. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
408 Broadway, New York. 


“=~ For Three Dollars, a copy of each of the above 
will be sent one year. 
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MANUALS, 


COMPRISIIN G = v 


"The House: 


A Pocxer Manuva or Rurat ArcurrecrurE; or, How To 


Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, ete. Embracing a Sketch of the History of Architec- 
ture: Essentials of a Dwelling; Building Materials; Choice of a Situation; Styles of 
Architecture; Cottages in the Various Styles; the New England Cottage; Prairie 
Cottages ; Southern Houses; Out-Houses; Ornamental Fences, Gates, Arbors, Trel- 
lises, etc. Handsomely Illustrated with Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views. 
Price, in paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


Every man who wishes to build a cheap and at the same time a handsome, comfort- 
able, and conyenient home for himself and family, should consult this popular and 


practical Manual. It is intended for all sections, and contains plans adapted to se 
climates—North, South, East, and West. 


"Whe Garden: 


A Pockxrer Manvat or Horticutture; or, How ro Curtt- 


vate Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers; Structure and Growth of Plants; Directions 
for forming a Garden; Description of Implements and Fixtures; Instructions for 
Sowing, Transplanting, Budding, Grafting, and Cultivating Vegetables, Fruits, and 
Flowers; with a chapter on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. Price, in 
paper, 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents, 


There is here gathered the results of experience, observation, and study in the science 
and art of horticulture. The author is familiar with the soil and climate of the whole 
Union, and his book contains all that is necessary to insure success in gardening. 


- ‘Whe F'arm: 

A Pockxrer Manvat or Practricat AGRICULTURE; oR, How 
to Cultivate all the Field Crops. Embracing an Exposition of the Nature and Action 
of Soils and Manures; the Principles of Rotation in Cropping; Directions for Irriga- 
tion, Draining, Subsoiling, Fencing, and Planting Hedges; Description of Improved 
Farm Implements; Instructions in the Cultivation of various Field Crops; How to 


Plant and Manage Orchards, ete. With “ Prize Essay on Farm Management.” Illus- 
trated. Paper, 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


“Tt will surely be his own fault if the reader of this work does not make farming 
‘pay.’ Ignorance of a few simple facts and principles, here made clear to the dullest 


comprehension, lead directly to those expensive blunders which ruin the farmer na 
bring discredit upon the science and art of agriculture.” 


Domestic és ieaeatank $ 


A Pocxer Manvet or Horsx, Carri, anp SHEEP Hus- 
bandry ; or, How to Breed, Rear, and Use all the Common Domestic Animals. Em- 
bracing Descriptions of the various Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
ete. ; the “ Points” or Characteristics by which to judge Animals; Feeding and Gen- 
eral Management of Stock ; How to Improve Breeds; How to Cure Sick Animals, etc. 
With a Chapter on Bees. Handsomely Illustrated. Paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 50 cts. 


How many expensive, not to say fatal, errors in the buying, selling, breeding, and 
management of farm-stock might be avoided by means of the practical information and 
plain common-sense advice condensed into this comprehensive little Hand-Book ! 


HIGHLY COMMENDED BY THE FARMERS’ CLU? 0° THE AMERI°AN INSTITUTE. 





The House—The Garden—The Farm—and Domestic Animals, bound in one large handsome gilt volume, 
may be had for $1 50. 





dt forms, of itself, a Compiere Liprary or Rurau Arrarrs, and should have a place on the book-shelf of every resident of the country. Sent prepaid by Finsr Matt. 


FOWLER AND W ELLS., 308 Broadway, New York. 
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COFFEE AND APOPLEXY. 





Every person who has attained to forty 

-- years of age will doubtless have observed that 
sudden deaths, occasioned by what is called 
“apoplexy,’’? or by what is more commonly 
called “an affection of the heart,’ have 
within the last twenty-five years increased in 
a frightful ratio. The old lady who remarked, 
when hearing so much said about persons 
being nervous, ‘‘La! when I was young, 
people did not have any narves,”’ stated an 
apparent truth, though one not fully borne out 
by anatomy. In her early days, when luxu- 
ries were few and labor abundant, persons did 
not beeome nervous, as they do at the present 
day, under the stimulus of high living and 
exciting modes of life. Who ever heard of 
dyspepsia forty years ago? Though a few 
might have been troubled with that disease, it 
Was so very rare that the name did not become 
known to the common people. Consumption, 
_ rheumatism, dysentery, and fevers were known, 
_ but nervousness, dyspepsia, diseases of the 
_ heart, and apoplexy are in this country appa- 


J _Yently modern, We believe that heart-disease 


\ and apoplexy—which, in a majority of cases, 


o> 


— 


are but one disease, one being the result of the 
other—are produced, in ninety-nine cases in a 
hundred, by the use of one or all of three 
articles, namely: coffee, tobacco, and spices. 
However much coffee and tobacco may affect 
the nervous system in general, they seem to 
have a peculiar effect upon the involuntary 
nerves. To make this clear, we remark that 
men and animals have several sets of nerves. 
First, nerves of motion and nerves of sensa- 
tion. These are entirely distinct in character 
and function, and although they may be side 
by side in 

one common 

sheath, their 
character or 
function is. 
as different 
as gas and 
water, whose _ 
pipes may 
chance in a 
building to 
lie ‘side by 
side; and 
these nervous systems are so distinct, that one 
may be paralyzed without injuring the other. 
There is many an arm which, having been 
paralyzed, its owner can not move voluntarily, 
but which retains its sensation of feeling as 
perfectly as ever. 

The nerves of motion are also divided into 
two sets—one is called the voluntary, the other 
the involuntary. We use the voluntary nerves 
in walking, and in all the motions which are 
governed by the will. The nerves of involun- 
tary motion serve to carry on the various vital 
functions of the human body; the processes 
of secretion, of excretion, of. digestion, of 
assimilation, and especially the process of the 
circulation of the blood, not one of which 
would it be safe to leave to be performed by 
volition merely. The process of breathing 





No. 1.—Mr, N. 





partakes more or less of both characters of 
voluntary and involuntary effort, and although 
a man can stop breathing for a time, or can 
breathe more rapidly than usual, or more 
irregularly, under the control of the will, still 
we think that the involuntary nerves of mo- 
tion would, in respect to breathing, ultimately 
master the voluntary system; that is to say, 
though a man could stop breathing for fifty or 
sixty seconds, yet it would be impossible for 
him to commit suicide by holding his .breath. 
The heart, on the contrary, acts day and night, 
when we sleep as 
well as when we 
wake ; in infancy, in 
idiocy, in insanity, 
and all the changes 
of this varied life, 
still that powerful 
pump continues to 
act, and no man, by 
an effort of the will, 
can stop the beating 
of his heart ; and, we © 
might add, no man, 
by an effort of the will, can start it when stop- 
ped, although, by inviting exciting thoughts, by 
working up the imagination, the whole system 
can become excited, and with it the circulation 
—but this is excited only in sympathy with 
heer bark of the body. For example, if 
a man is angry or afraid, and has either to 
fight or run, his whole system will become 
agitated, and the heart’s action will increase, 
so as to send through the system the re-vital- 
izing element of the blood more rapidly than 
common, to invigorate the man for the, exi- 
gency. But who, by saying, ‘‘ Heart, beat 
faster,’’ can insure obedience, or who, by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Beat slower,’’ will be obeyed ? 

We have said that the use of coffee, tobacco, 
and spices appears to affect the involuntary 
system of nerves which operate on the heart 
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and some other organs. Now, if this be so, | 
aside from all other questions of health and 
propriety in respect to the use of these articles, 
it comes to be a grave question who may use 
them with impunity. Who can use strong 
coffee, who can use tobacco, or make free use 
of spices, without being liable to a spasmodic 
action of the heart, and probable sudden and 
early deaih therefrom? We believe that at 
least one third of the human race of to-day 
are liable to palpitation of the heart, and to 
such spasmodic action of that organ as to 
throw the blood unduly upon the brain, and 
thus produce apoplexy, from the habitual use 
of the three articles named. We believe 
that we can point out individuals thus spe- 
cially liable to apoplexy, almost ‘as rapidly 
as men could be marched in review, in single 
file. 

Nothing is more common in our private ex- 
aminations than for us to say to certain per- 
sons, “If you drink coffee, you must quit it, if 
you would avoid apoplexy ;” or, “If you use 
tobacco, your heart will suddenly stop some 
day, and you will be a dead man.” We say 
nothing is more common than for persons thus 
addressed to reply, ‘Oh, yes, I gave up coffee 
six months ago on account of a rush of blood 
to the head,” or of palpitation of the heart. 
Another will say, “If I smoke more than my 
usual quantity, 1 am troubled with palpita- 
tion ;’? and another, ‘Yes, my physician has 
interdicted it,.and I find that it pi a me 
very much.” 
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We know persons of robust constitution, of 
active, habits, and excellent general, health, 
-who can bear all the fatigues of hard labor, 
either of mind or body; yet, if they drink one 
cup of coffee every morning for a fortnight, 
they suffer so much from palpitation of the 
heart and a rush of blood to the brain, as to 
be unfit for business. 

The portraits which we give in connection 
with this article exhibit a striking difference 
in the forms of the face. No 1, Mr. N., it 
will be seen, has a very broad face at the cheek- 
bones. It-is also full through the middle of 
the cheek, and then suddenly tapers off, show- 
ing an exceedingly small chin. The other 
portrait, No. 2, Mr. , presents a face.in 
many respects the reverse of the first. The 
cheek-bones are not broad or pro The 
middle of the face is rather dl and the 
chin is long, square, broad, and a 

There is some nervous relation between 
different parts of the face and different organs 
of the body. Persons with a full and promi- 
nent cheek on each side of the nose, especially 
if the face there be broad, will be found with 
large and vigorous lungs ; they will, asit were, 
live on air, and can not endure to be where 
they can “not have’ an abundance of it. In 
consumption, that part of the face first presents 
a hectic flush, a feverish state. As disease of the 
lungs advances, that part of the face becomes 





he was led to avoid them. - 
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poor, falls away and makes. the eyes glaring 
and outstanding. 

The middle part of the face being plump 
and rounded, indicates a healthy development 
of the stomach and digestive system. Chil- 
dren who become ill for a short time with 
difficulty of the stomach and bowels, will be 
seen to fall away rapidly in the cheek just 
opposite the molar teeth. 

Persons with a small chin, like Mr. N., are 
found to possess a weak circulatory system, 
that is to say, it is vacillating and irregular, 
and such persons are liable to palpitation of 
the heart, flushed face, and arush of blood to 
the brain under the least excitement, and at 
the same time, perhaps, the hands and feet are 
cold. 

Experiments in animal magnetism have 
been made on sensitive subjects, and the 
operator by putting his fingers upon the cheek 
under and outward from the eyes, could, at 
will increase or decrease the respiratory pro- 
cess in the subject; by putting the fingers on 
each side of the face, the subject would com- 
plain of stomach sickness, and become very 
pale; and by putting the fingers upon the chin, 
the heart would either almost cease to beat, or 
else its beating would be greatly accelerated, 
and the whole circulatory system, as indicated 
by the pulse, seriously disturbed. 

We have found, by thousands of observations, 
that persons having such a chin as Mr. N. can 
not use coffee, tobacco, or spices without 


palpitation of the heart and a general disturb- | 
ance of the circulation, while such evils are 


not palpable in cases like the portrait No. 2. 
The trouble with this man would be a weak- 
ness of the digestive and respiratory systems. 
The heart beats quite stiffly and steadily, and 
will be the last part of his organization to give 
out; while Mr. N., No. 1, informs us that he 
is obliged to avoid coffee, a everything that 
is caleulated to agitate the circulatory system, 
and that from experience; without any theory 
Tf he drinks a cup 
of coffee or glass of brandy, the blood rushes 
to his head so as'to make him almost blind. 
We know not a few who, by the use of to- 
bacco in any form, though exceedingly fond of 
it, and having used it for twenty years, will 
be afflicted with symptoms similar to those 
just described as arising from the use of coffee. 
Others, again, suffer in a similar manner from 
the use of cloves, cinnamon, or other spices. 
We have known. children to be thrown into 


violent convulsions by-eating nutmeg. A lady 


of our acquaintance, who had been nibbling 
from nutmeg, was thrown into violent spasms ; 
her face became flushed and her eyes set; 
still she was conscious, though very much 
alarmed. From that day to this she has been 
very sparing in-her use of nutmeg and all 
other spices, and, we think, wisely. We 
therefore would raise the warning voice to all 
young people, to let the pepper-box, the cinna- 
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| mon, the cloves, and all other spices have the 


go-by. Avoid them, partly because they pro- 
duce a general feverishness of the system, and 
are not needed, but chiefly because they de- 
range the circulation, and render those who 
use them liable to apoplexy. 

We advise them also to break away from 
the use of tobacco, if they have formed the 
habit, as well as to avoid coffee. There may 
be some who can use the latter without seri- 
ous injury to health ; but it behooves all who 
have an irregular action of the circulatory 
system, and who are sensitive to the effects of 
coffee, to use it very weak, or, what would be 
better, none at all. 

Many mothers think that when they nurse, 
they must needs.use not only. their ordinary 
quantity of coffee, but must increase the quan- 
tity; and, feeling somewhat exhausted, they 
drink their coffee stronger, so as to, brace 
themselves up, and thus they keep their infant 
children fairly intoxicated with the stimulation 
of this article. : 

A lady brought to us her child eight months 
old, whose head was vastly increased in size. 
The opening of the top became much larger, 
instead of closing. Its eyes were beginning 
to protrude ; it was not able to keep the head 
erect, and the large veins were laid on like 
whip-cords, all over the forehead and head 


- generally. The mother came to inquire in 


respect to the child’s brain, if we thought it 
was affected, and whether she would be able 
to raise the child, and if so hether it would | 
be sensible or otherwise. e gave a single 
glance at the mother, one resin in her 
aoe a poison, and remarked— 

“You drink coffee, I suppose 2? 

“ Yes. ?) pws 

<4 Much * 97) 

“Yes, three times a es and that mere 
strong.”’ 

“You have followed it for years ?”” 

“ch Yes.”’ ; 


“Then your child was born diseased in 


_brain, having been kept intoxicated by it from 


its earliest existence, and now that you nurse 
it, and drink such strong coffee, and so much 
of it, your child has never seen a sober hour, 
and is now so far gone that you will not be 
able to raise it.” 

She remarked, in reply, “ Now d cedistacia 
why my five 
eradle.”’ . AS ap DA. ) 

This is only one siti may, See 
similar character which have fallen under our 
professional notice. Our cemeteries are filled 
with short graves. Coffee—acting as we have 
described, and also producing in children a 
tendency to brain-fever, which is so prevalent — 
of late—has slain its thousands. The chil- 
dren of tobaceo-users are liable to be exceed- 


ingly nervous and sensitive in the action of the /\ 


heart and brain; besides, they are liable to be. 


oe 


er children have died in the | 
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born with a tendency to dyspepsia, and thus 
tobacco sends its thousands of little victims to 
untimely graves, before they have themselves 
sinned in this respect. A man who is satu- 
rated with tobacco, whose ‘nervous system is 
all on fire with unnatural excitement from 
tobacco, coffee, and alcoholic liquors, can not 
be expected to become the parent of healthy 
children ; and if the laws of nature could be 
translated into a statute form, such men might 
be indicted for manslaughter, or, perhaps more 
properly, for infanticide. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not read in 
the newspapers of men in the vigor of man- 
hood, and in the midst of their usefulness, 
being cut off in a moment by an affection of 
the heart, or by apoplexy, which is practically 
the same thing. It may be safe to say, that 
there are fifty of these cases to-day where 
there was one forty years ago, and the increase 
in the use of coffee and tobacco has been in 
nearly an equal ratio. ‘ He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.” 
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TALE WITH READERS. 





J. P. 8. asks the following questions, to 
which we reply. 

First. “What mental faculty gives a man 
a love of truth for its own sake ?” 

Answer, Conscientiousness, if it can be at- 
tributed to a single faculty; but in man’s 
complex nature it is difficult to suppose that 
Conscientiousness alone can be highly gratified 
with truth in the abstract, without 2 number 
of other faculties readily and pleasurably 
responding. Causality, the faculty which 
looks to consequences and anticipates results, 
would certainly give in a cordial adhesion to 
the love of truth, and serve to sustain and 
strengthen Conscientiousness. So Cautious- 
ness, enlightened by intellect, would give a 
sense of safety and pleasure in consequence 
when on the side of truth, and since falsehood 
can not fail to be injurious to mankind, and 
indirectly to one’s self. Love for friends, 
interest in society, and a benevolent regard for 
the good of mankind would strengthen the 
love of truth; and he who loves himself, and 
his neighbor as himself, having conscience 
and reason sufficient to teach him the intrinsic 
value of truth, and the intrinsic wrong of 
falsehood, must value truth for its own sake as 
the foundation of happiness to himself and 
Others. 

Second. “Is not the love of revenge the 
action of the love of justice in a low form ?”’ 

Answer. If it could be called the love of 
justice at all, we should reckon it to be ina 
very ‘low’? form. The idea of punishment 
originates in Conscientiousness ; and revenge 
is unjust punishment. Doubtless the hint of 
the wrong-doing of an adversary originates in 


fi Conscientiousness; but the overmastering 
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selfish faculties, lead persons to inflict venge- 
ance in excess’ (which is revenge) upon those 
who give offense. 

But there are many forms of revenge. 
Destructiveness and Conscientiousness seem to 
be the ministers of its execution. 
being supplanted in his possession by a rival, 
feels that injustice has been done him, and 
that action of Conscientiousness which this 
reports correctly, tends to arouse his Amative- 
ness, his Approbativensss, Self-Esteem, and 
Destructiveness to such a degree, that he will 
either bury the dagger in the heart of his ad- 
versary, call him to the deadly field, or, what 
is meaner and baser than all, seek revenge as 
a jealous woman sometimes does, namely, 
throw vitriol in his face. It may be that a 
person would evince a spirit of revenge with- 
out any of the monitions of conscience to 
teach him the injustice from which he has 
suffered. If it could be shown that the lower 
animils exhibited a spirit of revenge, which 
we doubt, the case might be made out. 

Third. “* How does a man become ‘a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing,’ phrenologically ?” 

Answer, By having very large Destructive- 
ness and Secretiveness, and generally Acquis- 
itiveness, and having just enough of the moral 
and religious faculties to exhibit the outside 
garment of the gentle sheep; for if a man 
had nothing in his composition but the mere 
wolf, he would not be likely, in his outward 
demeanor, to simulate the sheep. A man 
must have some notion of virtue and religion 
in order to be able to counterfeit their charac- 
ter. 

Fourth. ‘How do you account for the fact 
that girls have a finer mental organization 
than boys, being offspring of the same 
parents ?” 

Answer. In nearly every department of 
nature we find the male larger and stronger, 
if not coarser, than the female. In the 
human species the male is larger, rougher, 
and coarser, because masculine; and the 
female is smaller, smoother, more delicately 
organized ; and the only reason we can give 
is, because she is female, that this is the 
order of nature. There are sometimes, to be 
sure, apparent exceptions to this rule; but the 
general law is, that the feminine is finer 
grained, because of its femininity ; moreover, 
if a girl resembles her father, she will be finer 
grained than he, but stronger and more vigor- 
ous and earnest in her character than if she 
resembled her mother. A son, on the contrary, 
strongly resembling his mother, will still be 
less fine than she, but more refined and sympa- 
thetical than if he had resembled his father. 

Fifth. “What is the distance from the 
middle of a line drawn through the opening 
of the ears to Individuality, Benevolence, 
Firmness, and Philoprogenitiveness in a large 
head, and in a small head respectively ?” 

Answer. We have no tables setting forth 
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what the distance should be in well-balanced 
large heads and well-balanced small heads. 
We have taken a few caliper measurements 
which indicate the distance between the open- 
ing in the ear and the organs in question, not 
from the center of the brain; but counting 
about six inches for the width of a large head, 
a calculation could be made to approximate 
correctness by drawing a right-angled triangle. 
We have measured a head which was 23 
inches in circumference, another which was 
234 inches, which we call large. We have 
also measured one which was 19% inches, 
which we call small, but neither of these are 
perfectly well balanced; consequently the 
measurements can not be taken as an absolute 


standard. The following table exhibits the 

figures: 

Size of heads measured—inches ...... 23 2. 28h .. 198 

From ear to Individuality “ ...... 58 .. Sh.. 4 
es “ Benevolence,” “2... GEO ict AE 
oe «  Firmness eile Oks Gy een G ste be 
i “ Philoprogenitiveness...... 5 .. 5 .. 4 
“ Individuality to te re ce oer es MTT of 








PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM. 





BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 





[conTINUED FROM PAGE 87.] 

In the consideration of this intricate and 
much vexed question, it is not my purpose to 
endeavor to prove that the will of man is free, 
in the loose and unlimited interpretation which 
the term may receive, Such freedom, trans- 
cending the bounds of rational liberty, would 
be wild licentiousness. It would be incom- 
patible with subjection or definite responsbil- 
ity to any form of law. But this is not true 
of the human will. In the performance of his 
voluntary actions, man is as strictly under the 
control of the laws of his moral and intel- 
lectual nature as the streams are under the 
influence of gravitation in their descent to the 
ocean, or the planets in the performance of . 
their journeys around the sun. Nor are the 
laws which govern the movements of mind 
less definite, positive, and unchangeable than 
those which govern the movements of matter. 
Were the case otherwise, to reason as to the 
grounds and motives of human conduct would 
be impossible; and all efforts to that effect 
would be futile. Let the actions of man be 
free from.the guidance of affective causes and 
controlling influences, and by no extent of ex- 
perience or depth of wisdom could they be fore- 
seen or reasonably calculated on from one mo- 
ment to another. A moral and intellectual 
chaos, with the confusion accompanying it, 
would everywhere prevail. When I say that [ 
will or will not perform a certain deed, my 
meaning is, that I purpose to obey a motive 
which now influences me. And some motive 
must always influence us, else are we aliens 
and outlaws from the system of nature, violators 
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of its harmony, and totally dissimilar to every- 
thing else within the compass of creation. 

In the sphere, however, for which he is in- 
tended, and within whose limits alene he can 
act, man is sufficiently free for all the pur- 
poses of moral agency and personal account- 
ability. In his selection and pursuit of a line 
of conduct, as well as in the performance of 
individual actions, he feels himself free from 
any hampering control ; though he also feels 
that, in whatever he does, he is influenced by 
some cause. And between that cause and the 
action he performs there is as natural and 
positive a bond of law as there is between @ 
falling body and the earth which attracts it. 
Were the case otherwise, man, I repeat, would 
be an anomaly in creation, all things else 
being governed by law, and he being lawless. 
To this, even the actions of the Deity form no 
exception. They are circumscribed and de- 
termined by the law (if it may be so called) 
of his own nature and perfections. He can 
not swerve frem truth, justice, or goodness, 
because they are elements of his moral es- 
sence, and form a kind of fate, which bind him 
to maintain them pure and inviolate. Much 
less can man so far contro] his nature as to 
become independent of the motives and influ- 
ences which are ordained and fitted by his 
Creator to govern his actions. 

My object, then, I say, in the present dis- 
quisition, is not to prove the abstract and 
positive freedom of the human will, but to 
show that there is nothing in Phrenology more 
inconsistent with it than is found in other doc- 
trines of moral action. On the contrary, I 
hope to make it appear that, on the principles 
of that science, a more satisfactory exposition 
of free-will can be given than on those of any 
other scheme of mental philosophy. Without 
farther preface, therefore, I shal] engage in 
the enterprise. In this attempt, the truth of 
the science will be regarded, not as a postu- 
late to be demonstrated, but as a theorem 
demonstrated already. 


Phrenology shows that the human brain is 
composed of thirty-six or thirty-seven distinct 
and specific organs, each being the seat or in- 
strument of a mental faculty also distinct and 
specific. These organs and faculties, how- 
ever, are not independent, but exercise over 
each other a modifying and, to a certain ex- 
tent, a controlling influence. They are not 
only, moreover, essentially different in their 
nature and tendency ; some of them have bear- 

ings so directly opposite as to be checks on one 
~ another, should any one of them threaten to 
run to excess in their action. All these facul- 
ties are useful, and therefore valuable in 
themselves—equally consistent, under proper 
regulation, with morality and virtue, and nec- 
essary to the completion of the human mind— 
necessary, I mean, to fit man for the world he 
lives in, and to qualify him for the duties of 
the station he occupies. Vice and crime, 
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therefore, are not the necessary product of the 
human facuities ; they are but the incidental 
fruit of only a few of them, when abused or 
misapplied. And the mind is so constituted 
as to be able to prevent such abuse or misap- 
plianee. provided it be suitably educated and 
disciplined. For it must be borne in remem- 
brance that the mental faculties are suscepti- 
ble of great alteration by training. They can 
be strengthened or weakened, according as the 
condition of the mind requires for its amend- 
ment the one or the other. 

Another truth essentially connected with 
this subject, and which the inquirer therefore 
should never forget, is, that some persons re- 
ceive from nature a much stronger propensity 
to vice than others. This is verified by all 
observation, and can not therefore be disputed, 
much less denied. The propensity is in many 
cases a strongly-marked constitutional qual- 
ity. Even in members of the same family, 
educated alike by precept and example, this 
difference of propensity is in numerous in- 
stances exceedingly striking. From their ear- 
liest infancy some of the children are marked 
by ill temper, and, as soon as they are capable 
of aetion, are addicted to mischief, cruelty, 
and vice. They delight in teasing or in some 
way annoying, perhaps tormenting, their broth- 
ers and sisters; in puncturing servants with 
pins, needles, or penknives; in inflicting pain 
and mutilation on domestic or other animals ; 
and even in the tearing er burning of wearing 
apparel, the breaking of glass windows, and 
the destruction of household furniture. 

In their dispositions and characters, the 
other children of the family are not only dif- 
ferent, but directly the reverse. They are 
mild in their tempers, affectionate and kind to 
everything around them, and pained at the 
very thought of giving pain or offense, or of 
injuring property. 

In another instance, some children of a fam- 
ily are irritable and passionate, resolute and 
fearless, perhaps enamored of danger, and, 
under resentment, prone to combat. Of these 
heroes in miniature, the brothers and sisters 
are slow in resenting injuries, peaceful and 
timid, and inclined to shrink from danger, 
rather than to seek it. 

In a third family, some children are covet- 
ous from their cradles. They greedily, and by 
instinct, grasp at everything within their reach, 
always illiberally, and at times unjustly ; 
and, having gained possession of the object 
desired, they selfishly apply it to their own 
gratification, regardless of the wishes or wants 
of their associates. Others, again, of the same 
family, reared under the same roof, and the 
same external influences, manifest a spirit of 
unmixed kindness, generosity, and disinterest- 
edness. Regardless, apparently, of their own 
gratification, their chief object seems to be the 
gratification of others. I should speak more 
philosophically were I to say that their grat- 
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ification consists in gratifying their compan- 
ions. For the attainment of this, they cheer- 
fully and even joyously distribute among their 
playfellows whatever they possess, that they 
may minister to their enjoyment. Some chil- 
dren, again, are prone to secrecy and conceal- 
ment, equivocation, deception, and open false- 
hood; while others of the same household are 
frank, confidential, and communicative, and 
prefer punishment to a departure from truth. 
In a special manner they never permit their 
innocent comrades to sustain blame, or incur 
a penalty for faults which they have them- 
selves committed. 

By no one of observation and experience in 
life will this statement be denied. On the 
contrary, its correctness is fully established by 
facts and scenes of hourly oceurrence. My 
referenee for illustration and proof has been to 
children, because their native dispositions have 
not been yet materially changed by the influ- 

ence of education. And the inference to be 


“drawn from the contrast presented is, that 


though all men may be, by nature, more or 
less prone to vicious indulgences, the propen- 
sity is far stronger in some than it is in oth- 
ers. And this is in accordance with the les- 
sons of Scripture on the same subject. 

For these different degrees of propensity to 
vice, phrenologists assign an intelligible, and, 
as they believe, a veritable cause. Each pro- 
pensity is the product of a specific organ of 
the brain; and, other things being equal, its 
strength is proportionate to the size of that or- 
gan. A large organ, a strong propensity, and 
the reverse. It is, moreover, to be borne in 
mind that, in common with muscles and other 
parts of the body, the size and strength of cere- 
bral organs can be greatly changed by educa- 
tion and training. And while suitable excite- 
ment and exercise invigorate them, inaction 
and want of excitement debilitate them. At 
pleasure, therefore, cerebral organs, when too 
strong, may be enfeebled, and strengthened 
when too weak. Thus may the balance be- 
tween the organs be maintained. Though it 
is not contended that this balance ean be in 
all cases rendered sufficiently complete for the 
security of morals and the promotion of vir- 
tue, it can be made highly available in the 
amendment of the disposition and the pre- 
vention of crime. 

In the view of anti-phrenologists, this doc- 
trine is eminently objectionable, because, as 
they assert, its issue is inevitable and unqual- 
ified fatalism. If, say they, man has a mate- 
rial organ of crime, that crime he must com- 
mit as certainly as he must see with his eye, 
hear with his ear, or breathe with his lungs. 

This objection being utterly wanting in 
strength, or candor, or both united, is no bet- 
ter than a cavil. The answer to it is corre- 
spondingly plain and easy. Man has no organ 
of crime, nor does such a doctrine make any 
part of Phrenology. He has several organs 
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which may lead to crime, unless they are pre- 
vented from acting to excess, or if they be 
abused or misapplied. And what is there 
that may not, by misuse, be productive of 
evil? But, as already mentioned, all excess- 
ive action, and all abuse and misapplication 
of the organs, which alone produce crime, may 
be in most instances easily prevented. The nat- 
ural action of every organ, when under due reg- 
ulation. is useful and necessary. The inference, 
therefore, which anti-phrenologists draw by an- 
alogy from our eyes, ears, and lungs, is ground- 
less and futile. We do not see, hear, and 
breathe with those organs only when or be- 
cause their functions are inordinate and ex- 
cessive. On the contrary, it is the natural 
state of the organs alone that it is salutary to 
us. ° Their excessive or preternatural state is 
injurious, precisely as is that of our cerebral 
organs. Our physical, moral, and intellectual 
soundness and comfort consist in the correct 
regulation and condition of them all: Itisa 
departure from such condition of them that 
does mischief. But this subject may be pre- 
sented in another point of view no less fatal 
to the doctrine I am opposing. 

That man brings into the world with him a 
propensity to vice, has been already repre- 
sented, is a tenet of Christianity, and will not 
be denied. In his mind or his matter, there- 
fore, that propensity must be rooted. There 
is no third place of deposit for it. Anti- 
phrenologists plant it in the mind—phrenolo- 
gists in the brain. Are the former sure that 
their location of it furnishes the best guaranty 
against fatalism? Leta fair analysis of the 
matter be made, and the question will be an- 
swered. 

There are but two modes in which full se- 
curity against the evils of a vicious propensity 
can be attained ; the propensity must be erad- 
ieated by a change in the substance in which 
it is located, or it must be counterpoised and 
neutralized by a virtuous propensity. Is the 
substance in which the propensity to vice is 
- located, mind or spirit? Then must the mind 
or spirit be changed and improved either 
wholly or in part, else will the evil propensity 
be permanent. Is the seat of location mat- 
ter? Of it the same is true. It must be al- 
tered and amended in its condition, otherwise 
the vicious propensity which it harbors and 
cherishes will flourish. 

But the mind or spirit of man is believed to 
possess neither separate portions nor distinct 
localities. It is held to be perfectly simple 
and indivisible. It can not, therefore, in the 
way of improvement, be changed only in part. 
It must be changed in tofo, or not changed at 
all. But, as respects a substance simple and 
partless, change and annihilation are the same. 
Such a substance can not be in the slightest 
degree altered without an absolute extinguish- 
‘ment of its identity. In the nature of things 
the case can not be otherwise. A moment’s 



























































reflection on it will render the truth of the po- 
sition self-evident. Hence it is already so 
clear and palpable, that an attempt to illus- 
trate it farther must fail. Let a single effort, 
however, to that effect be received for what it 
be thought worth. 

A particle of light or of caloric is regarded 
as a simple body. Change either, and it is 
necessarily converted into something else. It 
is a particle of light or of caloric no longer. 
Change even a blue ray of light, consisting of 
a line of simple particles, into a red or an 
orange ray, and its identity is destroyed. It 
is a blue ray no longer, nor does it manifest 
any characteristic properties as such. Of any 
other simple and indivisible substance the 
same is true. The slightest alteration in it is 
unconditional annihilation. To extinguish in 
an individual, therefore, a propensity to vice, 
change his mind or spirit in the slightest de- 
gree, and as far as that substance is con- 
cerned, you utterly destroy his personal iden- 
tity. You effect in him a complete metemp- 
sychosis. Not more radically would you 
extinguish his identity by metamorphosing his 
body into that of a stork or an ibis. 

But suppose the case were otherwise. Ad- 
mit that the spirit may be somewhat changed 
and reformed, and still remain the same spirit, 
what do anti-phrenologists gain by the con- 
cession ? Do they, in fact, gain anything by 
it ? Let them answer these questions for 
themselves. And to try their ingenuity far- 
ther in the solution of problems, I shall pro- 
pound to them a question or two more. Are 
they sure that it is easier to change and im- 
prove the condition of a depraved simple 
spirit, than of an organ of compound matter ? 
Do they really know that such condition of 
spirit can be changed and improved at all ? 
No, they do not; because they have never 
witnessed the phenomenon, nor can they form 
the slightest conception of it Having no 
shadow of acquaintance with the nature, or 
any of the attributes of spirit, they know 
nothing respecting its susceptibility of change, 
the means of operating on it for the purpose 
of changing it, or the mode in which those 
means should be employed. To say every- 
thing at once, they are utterly ignorant of the 
whole concern, because it is beyond the com- 
prehension of the human faculties. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 





Finpine in the head of a lady very large 
Order, Time, and Calculation, we described 
her as being strongly inclined to keep accounts 
in her head, and also to do everything by 
method, and to keep the time of day, and to 
count her steps, especially in going up and 
down stairs, and also to remember the strokes 
of the clock without having consciously count- 
ed them when they were made, This descrip- 
tion seemed to strike her very forcibly, and 
she turned to her friends and remarked that it 
was literally true, but the fact had seemed so 
singular to her that she had declined to men- 
tion it to her friends, although she had often 
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thought of sodoing. She said she could go up 
and down hastily through three or four flights 
of stairs, no two of which had the same num- 
ber of steps, and afterward could recall by re- 
flection the precise number of steps of each 
flight of stairs—that is to say, could live it over 
again in memory,; that she had even heard a 
clock strike in another room, and, being busily 
occupied with something, had not counted the 
strokes, the question would occur to her, What 
hour did the clock strike? and then, by throw- 
ing her mind back upon it, she could recall the 
number of blows given; and she had some- 
times gone to the room where the clock was, 
to verify her correctness, and always found 
herself correct. 

The writer of this has been conscious of the 
same power, and is frequently awakened in 
the night by the striking of the clock, when 
the question arises as to the hour, and he 
throws his mind back, and, as it were, hears 
the sounds over again, and counts them; and, 
having another clock within hearing, which is 
generally two or three minutes slower, often 
waits till it strikes to verify his correctness as 
to the number of strokes struck by the other. 
We think a person will hardly be able to per- 
form these things without an active condition 
of Order, Time, and Number, or Calculation. 
We have heard of men who became monoma- 
niaes from the excessive activity of each of 
these organs. One man counted all his steps, 
and knew how many steps it required to go 
from his place to every place where he was 
accustomed to visit, and never went or returned 
without counting them. 

Another was accustomed to count all the 
panes of glass in the windows in a house on 
the opposite side of the street from his window, 
and would sit there by the hour counting. 
To such an extent do these habits tend to wear 
upon individuals, that they become exceed- 
ingly nervous, and abstracted from almost 
everything else. Some persons are Order mad, 
extra fastidious in regard to arrangements and 
neatness. One lady became so excessively 
tidy that she could not walk abroad for fear of 
coming in contact with something which would 
offend her order or disturb her sense of neat- 
ness. 

We once knew a person whose faculty of 
Time was so extremely strong and active that 
he could be awakened at any hour of the night, 
and often has been awakened by his friends on 
a wager, and he would tell within fifteen min- 
utes of the time of night, though he had been 
sleeping three hours soundly. He would also 
tell the day of the month when anything had 
occurred of an apparently trivial character for 
months and even years back: and, what is 
perhaps a little singular to the common mind, 
this man was nearly idiotic in everything else. 
But the whole State in which he lived probably, 
did not possess another individual who was his 
equal in memory of Time. 
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[CONTINUED FROM MARCH NUMBER. ] 

One of the most certain marks of a truly enlightened mind is the 
power of comprehending the dependence of our individual welfare on 
publie prosperity. I do not mean, of course, that each of us should 
become a political reformer, or a cbieelvace: or a brawler about town 
polities and police regulations, as if these cohstitniaa our chief business, 
to the neglect of our private Tilies. This would augment, instead of 
diminishing, the evils of our social condition. What I wish to enforce 
is, the conviction that, in the general case, our individual enjoyments 
are inseparably saniveing with those of the society in which we move ; 
and that it is both our interest and our duty to study attentively the 
nature, objects, and practical results of our social institutions ; and to 
devote ‘all the time and attention that may be necessary to Cauw them 
into accordance with the dictates of our higher powers. 

The prevalence of these views would lead to numerous and import- 
ant advantages. We should learn to regard public measures in their 
real relationship to general utility, and not through the distorting 
medium of our private interests and partialities. We should proscribe 
class interests as public nuisances; and believe in the incalculable 
power which society possesses to improve its condition whenever it 
chooses to act in the right direction. We should feel much more dis- 
posed than at present to promote, with our moral influence, the ascend- 
ency of all measures calculated to lead to public good, relying on their 
benefiting ourselves in our social capacity. Another felted would be, 
that men of far higher moral and intellectual character would become 
candidates for offices of public trust and honor, because they would be 
certain of support from a moral and intelligent public. At present 
the busy men in all the minor departments of political and public life, 
are too often those who are actuated by a restless vanity, or who 
expect to attain some selfish end through their public influence and 
connections, From, the general disbelief in disinterested motives, 
public men are at present frequently rewarded with obloquy and 
abuse, however zealously and uprightly they may have discharged 
their official duties ; and this deters men of delicacy, who also enter- 
tain a strong sense of justice, from accepting official trusts. There 
are, fortunately, many exceptions, but I fear that there are also too 
many examples of the truth of this remark. The truly enlightened 
and disinterested shrink from the means which selfishly ambitious men 
employ, not only to obtain, but to wield and preserve power, and 
hence the field is left too open to them. The remedy for these evils 
is to educate the public at large into a perception of the real nature 
and importance of their social interests and duties. 

If I be correct in the opinion that the happiness of each individual 
is inseparably connected with that of the society in which he lives, 
and that the law that we must love our neighbor as ourselves, Feully 
means, in its extensive sense, that individual enjoyment can arise only 
from improved social habits and institutions—then I shall not be 
thought to be guilty of extravagance when I remark, that in times 
past this view has rarely, to any practical end, been pressed on the 
attention of society. Within the last fifty or sixty years, political 
economy has been discussed on philosophical principles; but the 
leading aim of the economists has been to demonstrate the most effect- 
ual means of increasing wealth. The very title of the first valuable 
work on the subject in this country is “ The Wealth of Nations,” by 
Dr. Adam Smith. The principles which he expounded, it is true, are, 
in many respects, coincident with those which I am now adunddines ; 
and no one can value his labors, and those of his successors , such an 
Ricardo, M‘Culloch, and their followers, more highly than Lae yet 
it is <I R ‘hat the great aim of all these writers has rte to 
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clear away the rubbish that impeded the play of our selfish faculties, 
and to teach the advantage of repealing all laws that impede a man 
in following his own bent, in search of its own happiness in his own 
way, restrained only by the obligation that he shall not directly injure 
or obstruct the prosperity of his neighbor. In the infancy of civiliza- 
tion, the exposition of the natural laws by which wealih is created 
and diffused is most valuable, and these writers are worthy of all con- 
sideration as being useful in their day. But society must advance in 
its course. It has augmented its wealth, while many persons doubt 
whether the increase of happiness has, in all ranks, kept pace with 
that of its riches. What seems now to be wanted is, the application 
of principles in harmony with our whole nature, physical, animal, 
moral, and intellectual, calculated to lead to the gratification of all 
our powers. We need to be enlightened regarding the constituent 
elements of our own happiness, and to pursue it, in combination, in-a 
right direction. The gigantic efforts of Britain in war afford an ex- 
ample of the prodigious power, in the form of violence, which we are 
capable of wielding ; and if our forefathers had dedicated to the phys- 
ical and mental improvement of the people the same ardor of mind 
and the same amount of treasure which they squandered in battles 
between the years 1700 and 1815, what a different result would at 
this day have crowned their labors! If they had bestowed honors on 
the benefactors of the race as they have done on its destroyers, how 
different would have been the direction of ambition ! 


The next requisite for improving our social condition is the command 
of time for the discharge of our social duties. One day in the week is 
set apart for teaching and practicing our religious duties ; but im that 
day, little instruction is communicated by our public and authorized 
teachers touching the affairs of this world, and the laws by which the 
happiness of our social state may be best promoted. The other six 
days of the week are devoted to the advancement of our individual 
interests in the pursuit of wealth, or, as the Scripture designates it, to 
the collection of “the meat which perisheth.” In the existing 
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arrangements of society, our social duties do not appear to be gener- — 


ally recognized as incumbent on us. There are few seminaries for 
making us acquainted with them, and no time is allotted for the prac- 
tice of them. Those unofficial individuals who discharge public 
duties must either sacrifice to them the time which their competitors 
are devoting to their private interests, or overtask their minds and 
bodies by-laboring when nature demands repose. With all deference 
to existing opinions, I should humbly propose that a specific portion 
of time should be set apart for teaching in public assemblies, and dis- 
charging practically our social duties, and that all private business 
should then be suspended. If half a day in the week were devoted to 
this purpose, some of the following consequences might be expected to 
ensue. 


In the first place, the great importance of social institutions and 
habits to individual happiness would be brought home to all. It 
would be half a day dedicated to the consideration of the means by 
which we might practically love our neighbors as ourselves: a public 
recognition of the principle, as one capable of being carried into effect, 
would, in itself, bend many minds toward realizing it. 


Secondly, such an arrangement would enable, and also excite, the 
people at large to turn their attention seriously to moral and social 
considerations, in which their true interests are so deeply involved, 
instead of considering it meritorious and advantageous to neglect 
them ; and it would tend to remove a dense mass of ignorance and 
prejudice which offers a powerful obstacle to all improvement. If I 
be correct in thinking that individual men can not realize the Chris- 
tian precepts in their actions, while living in a society whose ruling 
motives are opposed to them, it is obvious that the rectification of our 
social habits is an ¢ndispensable prelude to the introduction of practical 
Christianity ; and how can these be rectified unless by instructing the 
people in the means of improving them? Thus the religious community 
are deeply interested in promoting the plan of reformation now proposed. 
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Thirdly, the dedication of a specific portion of time to our social 
duties would leave leisure for truly virtuous and enlightened men to 
transact public business, without exposing themselves to be ruined by 
their competitors in the race of private interest. Under the present 
system, the selfish are enriching themselves, while the patriotic are 
impoverishing their families by discharging their public duties. But 
as individual morality and happiness never can be securely and per- 
manently maintained without social improvement, it follows that some 
adequate meaus must be used to communicate to men in general a 
correct and elevated view of their own nature, position, interests, and 
duties, as rational beings, with a view to induce them to improve 
their social habits and institutions, as a necessary preliminary to their 
individual well-being. In the “ Constitution of Man,” [ have endeav- 
ored to show that the power of abridging labor by mechanical inven- 
tions appears to have been bestowed on man to afford him leisure for 
cultivating his moral and intellectual powers; and if this idea be 
correct, there can be no natural obstacle to the dedication of sufficient 
time to the duties in question. 

Perhaps the notion will present itself to many persons, that if the 
industrious classes were congregated to receive instruction in this 
manner, the result would be the formation of innumerable clubs and 
debating societies, in which vivacious but ignorant men would imbue 
the weaker brethren with discontent, and lead them into mischievous 
errors. ‘This would probably happen if a sudden adoption of the plan 
took place, without previous preparation. At present, ignorance of 
sound social principles is so prevalent, that such unions might be 
abused ; but a young and rising generation may be prepared, by train- 
ing and education, for comprehending and performing their social 
duties, and then leisure for the practice of them would lead only to 


- good. 


So little attention has been paid to instructing the people at large 
in their social duties, that I am not acquainted with a single treatise 
on the subject calculated for popular use, except the 38th number of 
““ Chambers’ Information for the People,” which contains an excellent 
exposition of a variety of public duties; but it is necessarily limited, 
in comparison with the vast extent of the subject. Nay, not only has 
no sufficient instruction in social duties been provided for the people, 
but the opinion has been very generally adopted that they have no 
such duties to discharge, except to pay taxes and to bear arms in the 
militia, and that they go out of their sphere when they turn their 
attention to public affairs. This appears to me to be an erroneous 
assumption, because the industrious classes are, if possible, more 
directly and seriously affected by the good or bad management of 
public interests than the rich, in whose hands alone it has been 
imagined that the discharge of social duties should be placed. The 
operative tradesman and small shopkeeper absolutely rise and fall 
with every wave of public prosperity or adversity; whereas the 
landed proprietor and the great capitalist are able to weather many a 


_ social storm, with scarcely a perceptible abridgment of their enjoy- 


ments. 


After the people at large are enlightened, and thoroughly imbued 
with the love of justice and of the happiness of their neighbors, another 
social duty will be, to carry into practige as far as possible, and by 
every moral means, the equalization of the enjoyment of all—not by 
pulling the fortunate and accomplished down, but by elevating the 
condition of the inferior orders. With this view, all privileges and 


' artificial ranks which obstruct the general welfare should be abol- 






ished, not violently, but gradually ; and, if possible, by inducing their 
possessors to give them up, as injurious to the public and not bene- 
ficial to themselves. 

The next social duty which I mention, relates to the maintenance 
of the poor. Much diversity of opinion prevails on the causes of pov- 
erty and the remedies for it; as also on the best means of managing 
the poor. Many political economists have taught that there should 
be no legal provision for the indigent, because the knowledge of such 
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a resource induces the indolent and vicious to relax their own efforts 
to earn the means of subsistence, leads them to throw themselves un- 
blushingly, and as a matter of right, on the public bounty, and thus 
operates as a direct stimulus to poverty. Other authorities have 
taught the very opposite doctrine, and given Ireland as an instance of 
unexampled destitution, arising from no legal provision existing for 
the poor ; and it is now proposed to enact poor-laws for that country.* 
This proposal is based on the ground that, if the rich be not compelled 
to support the poor, they will abandon the whole class from which the 
indigent arise, and allow them to sink into the lowest depihs of igno- 
rance, misery, and degradation ; whereas, if they be forced to main- 
tain all the victims of unhappy circumstances, they will be prompted 
by their own interest to care for them, and promote their social 
improvement. Again, some political economists, of whom Dr. Chal- 
mers is the chief, regard all compulsory assessments for the poor as 
injurious to society, and maintain that private benevolence, if fairly 
left to itself, is quite adequate to provide for them. Other men, 
equally wise and experienced in the world, are altogether disbelievers 
in this alleged power of the principle of benevolence ; and argue, that 
the only effect of relying on it, would be to permit the avaricious to 
escape from all contribution, and to throw the burden of maintaining 
the poor entirely on the benevolent, who, in general, are overwhelmed 
with other demands on their bounty. 

Scientific knowledge of human nature, and of the influence of 
external circumstances on happiness, can not be general when such 
widely different doctrines, regarding a question so momentous, are 
supported by men of equal profundity and learning. 

The view of it which is presented by the new philosophy is the 
following : 

The causes of that degree of poverty which amounts to destitution, 
are great defects in the body or the mind of the individuals who fall 
into. this condition, or in both. The lame, the deaf, and the blind may 
be poor through bodily defects, and should be comfortably supported 
by the more fortunate members of society. Their numbers are not 
great in proportion to those of well-constituted men, and the expense 
of their maintenance would not be felt as a severe tax, if they were 
the only burdens on the benevolence of the community. The idiotic 
belong to the same class. All that society can accomplish in regard 
to such persons is, to provide comfortably for those who exist, and to 
use means to limit their increase in future generations. This can be 
accomplished best by instructing the community at large in the organic 
laws, and presenting to them every intelligible motive to obey them. 

The most numerous class of destitute poor is that which springs 
from deficiency of size or quality in the brain, or in the intellectual 
region of it, not amounting to idiocy, but occasioning so much mental 
weakness that the individuals are not capable of maintaining their 
place in the great struggle of social existence. Persons so constituted 
often provide for their own wants, although with difficulty, during 
the vigorous period of their lives, and become helpless and a burden 
on the community in the wane of life. That the primary cause of 
their falling into destitution is an imperfection in their mental organs, 
any one may ascertain by qualifying himself to distinguish well-con- 
stituted from ill-constituted brains, and then going into any of the 
charity-workhouses and asylums for adults, and observing the heads 
and temperaments of their inmates. It-is obvious, that teaching the 
organic laws, and improving the external circumstances of society, are 
the most feasible means for lessening in future times the numbers of 
these unfortunate individuals. 

Another proof that physiological defects lie at the root of the evil 
of poverty may be obtained by observing the temperament, and size 
and forms of the heads, of the children of the higher and middle 
classes, and comparing them with those of the children of the poor, 
found in the parish charity-workhouses. The latter children, with 
some exceptions, spring from parents who are the refuse or dregs of 
the community, and through whose feebleness and vices they become 
burdens on the parish. Their children are palpably inferior in tem- 
perament, and in size or form of brain, to the offspring of parents of 
the middle and higher ranks; and teachers who have been employed 
in the schools of the superior grades, and have afterward taught the 
children of public charities, have remarked an extraordinary difference 
of native capacity between the two, the children of the pauper asy- 
lum being much less apt to learn. 


* Since the text was written, such laws have been enacted, 
[¥o BE CONTINUED.] 
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JAMES DRAPER. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHFENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


[Reported from dictation, without any knowledge on 
the part of the examiner of the name or character of the 
subject. ] 


You have naturally a most excellent physi- 
cal constitution. We seldom find a man of 
your age, or any age, who has more prominent 
indieations of strong vitality. Your chest is 
remarkably large, hence you have excellent 
breathing power. The digestive and circula- 
tory organs and muscular system are ad- 
mirably developed. You must have been a 
strong man in your day, and capable of a 
great deal of physical labor, and of enduring 
hardship of body and of mind. Your head is 
almost twenty-three inches in circumference, 
which is large: and you have body enough to 
sustain the brain. Nearly all parts of your 
machinery, mental and physical, appear to be 
not only strong, but harmonious, so that one 
does not wear much upon another. 

This idea is well illustrated by Dr. Holmes’ 
“ wonderful one-horse shay,” which ran a 
hundred years and a day, and all broke down 
together. 
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Your phrenology indi- 
cates the following char- 
acteristics : 

In the first place your 
head is high, and not 
broad. This indicates a 
predominance of the moral 
organs, which give height 
to the head over the organs 
in the side-head which 
give selfishness, severity, 
and animal impulses. 

You value property only 
for its uses, and seek it 
only as a security against 
want, and to surround 
yourself with the comforts 
and conveniences of life. 
You never knew what the 
real feeling of the miser is 
to love money for its own 
sake. 

You can hardly be other 
than a man of liberal 
spirit; are more disposed 
to render service than to 
exact it, to do good to 
others than selfishly to 
appropriate the services 
of other people. 

Your Cautiousness is 
large. It renders you pru- 
dent, watchful, guarded, 
solicitous about difficulties 
and dangers, and leads you 
to provide for the wants 
of the future. You have 
always been a safe coun- 
selor for others, and a very frank, open-hearted 
man. 


You have but little Secretiveness, but little — 


desire to hide your thoughts and emotions. 
Your Combativeness is not of a physical 
character. It seems to be lifted high up on 
the head, as if it more naturally worked with 
the higher faculties for self-preservation, pro- 
tection to friends and reputation, to right 
wrongs, and obey conscience rather than to 
quarrel as a mere physical and selfish man- 
ifestation of feeling. 

You have strong social impulses; have 
always been popular in the family circle, in 
the social group of society, especially in those 
little communities where each is supposed to 
be a personal friend to all; and if you were 
occupying any position in church or state, 
many persons would appeal to you on personal 
considerations — not merely as a magistrate ; 
they would regard you as an elder brother 
rather than asa sovereign to hold the sword over 
their heads. There are few men who are 
capable of making and retaining friends as 
you are; and the children, the young people, 
the little girls, all feel free to approach you, 
because you show a fatherly fondness for 
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them. You have inherited your social 
qualities from your mother, which renders 
your mind mellow and pliable. 

Your love of approbation is large ; you have 
always felt that your reputation must be kept 
without spot; that you owed it to your family, 
to your name, to your neighbors, and especially 
to your friends, to guard against just censure ; 
not merely to do right in the abstract as 
between yourself and God, or as between 
yourself and those with whom you are 
brought into. immediate contact, but to ‘‘ shun 
the appearance of evil,’ to keep an unsullied 
reputation as well as an intrinsically honest 
character. Sometimes your Approbativeness 
has rendered you extra sensitive, induced you 
to borrow trouble, feel fretted and chafed 
when people found unnecessary fault with you. 
You have always felt very sensitive under the 
lash of partisan rancor; and if you were a 
candidate for office, it was the sorest part of 
all that political antagonists would manufac- 
ture and assert untruths to your disadvantage ; 
and aside from the intrinsic feeling of innocence, 
the only consolation you would find under 
such circumstances would be that, where you 
were well-known, the people would disbelieve 
such statements. 

¥ou are naturally firm, positive, decided in 
your purposes, especially when you have 
settled the question as to the justice of the 
position. There are few men who feel as 
strong an impulse to do right and hold the 
scales of justice even, to submit to the require- 
ments of duty when they are exacting, and 
hard, and difficult. You should be known as 
a man of prudence, of perseverance, of 
uprightness, and in this point you are more 
unflinching than in any other respect. 

You sometimes feel the emotions of anger, 
but they are of short duration. You are so 
sensitive in your natural organization, that your 
anger sometimes flashes up before you have 
time to put on the cover; but the sun seldom 
goes down on your wrath. You can not ex- 
tertain feelings of bitterness and personal 
hostility. Your Benevolence being large, 
acting along with your Conscientiousness and 
Friendship, induces you often to sacrifice your 
ease and convenience for the good of individ- 
uals and the public. 

You have a strong sentiment of veneration 


. and respect for whatever is spiritual, Godlike, 


and sacred. This faculty gives you compli- 
ance, respect, tenderness of other people’s 
feeling and standing. Your Hope renders 
you strong in anticipation, and your Cautious- 
ness warns you to beware of difficulties and 
dangers, and to provide against inconveniences 
and evil in the future. Still, your Hope 
promises you that by effort, by prudence, by 
the aid of Providence, you will come out right ; 
and your advice to young men when they are 
prosperous is always of a prudential character, 
to make them guarded, to live within their 
means, and avoid being in debt. But when 
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they are swamped, and in trouble, your advice 
is always of a hopeful character, again chang- 
ing to admonition as their prospects brighten. 
You think a man is never bankrupt as long as 
he can retain his integrity—as long as he can 
look his heavenly Father in the face and feel 
a consciousness of a wish and will to do 
right. You live for principle more than for 
profit; for righteousness more than for self. 

Intellectually, you are naturally capable of 
taking a high position, but your intellectual 
power is not evinced so much by any brilliant 
scintillation as by the general harmony, 
balance, and strength of your mind. 

You have large Perceptive organs, which 
bring to you a knowledge of the eternal world. 
You are able to pick up information on every 
hand, and become well versed in affairs. You 
have also an excellent memory of facts, of 
that which has come within your experience ; 
and to many persons you are an oracle in re- 
spect to the history of your neighborhood, and 
of the incidents and circumstances which have 
transpired in your day. You could carry 
more business in your mind than eight men in 
ten who would follow the same course. If 
you were a lawyer, you would remember the 
business of the courts for years, and could 
quote cases with sufficient accuracy to satisfy 
both court and opponents. You have. an 
historical memory, which enables you to recall 
what you read, and remarkable memory of 
words. As a scholar, you would have been 
distinguished for your literary taste and 
ability; and if you had been trained for 
public speaking, you would have been distin- 
‘guished for the free, full, and happy manner 
of uttering your thoughts. Your large 
Cautiousness might have rendered you too 
guarded and cautious perhaps; but with your 
excellent memory of facts and freedom of 
language, there would have been but little 
occasion for hesitation. You may sometimes 
enter into details and particulars too fully to 
satisfy people of less memory and conscience 
than yourself; but you never feel satisfied to 
speak without guarding the hearer from all 
misapprehension. 

With your large social organs, and excellent 
memory, and talking talent, you should be an 
excellent companion in the social circle, 
especially in relating anecdotes of half a 
century ago. You are the kind of man, taking 
your physiology into account, to carry your 
best qualities far down to old age, and to be 
as well qualified for business in these respects 
at eighty as most men are at sixty. Age im- 
pairs your faculties less than is generally the 
ease You have never burned out your forces 
much by hot and angry passions. You are a 
man of warm affections and sympathies ; but 
you have not those corroding selfish elements 
which fret and wear upon a man’s constitu- 
tion. 

You appear to have rather small Alimen- 
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tiveness, indicating that you eat to 
live, rather tham live to eat; you 
are satisfied with the common com- 
forts of life. 

Your power lies in a clear and 
well-balanced memory, in great 
ability to explain your thoughts 
and express your ideas, in talent to 
think and gather knowledge, in 
moral and religious sentiments, 
which tend to raise your mind into 
the higher plane of disposition, 
feeling, and action, joined to sen- 
sitiveness, ambition, will, circum- 
spection, and prudence, combined 
with a full degree of energy and 
uncommonly strong social disposi- 
tions. 

For a man of age you have this 
peculiar trait, namely : You value 
all your old friends who are living ; 
make friends of middle-aged peo- 
ple, and with all the children as 
they come upon the stage. You 
never feel that you are isolated 
because you are old, but seem. to 
have an affiliation with people, 
from gray hairs clear down to the cradle, and 
you never get into that lonely niche which old 
age furnishes to the majority of people. You 
are youthful, mirthful, and love all the chil- 
dren, and the amusement and hearty hope that 
belong to the earlier period of life; and young 
people do not feel when you are in their pres- 
ence that you are old. 

You could have succeeded well as a literary 
man, as a teacher, as a magistrate, and in 
settling the quarrels and adjusting the differ- 
ences of selfish and fractious men. You 
would have made a first-rate judge of probate, 
postmaster, justice of the peace, or legislator. 
If men generally had such organizations, both 
mental and physical, as yours, four fifths of all 
the grasping and selfishness of the world, and 
nine tenths of the outrageous crimes, would be 
abrogated. We call yours an unselfish head, 
with strong tendencies toward the moral and 
religious. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Hon, James Draper was born in Spen- 

eer, Worcester County, Massachusetts, Feb. 
26th, 1778, and is consequently now eighty- 
three years old. He is the seventh in regular 
descent from Thomas Draper, of Yorkshire, 
England. 
..This Thomas Draper had a son named 
James, born in 1618, who emigrated to Amer- 
ica, and settled at Roxbury, Mass. He was 
one of the original proprietors of the ancient 
town of Lancaster, in that State. He died in 
1691, leaving a son, also named James, who 
was born in 1654 and died in 1698. 

This James Draper had a son, born about 
the year 1694, whose name also was James. 
He died in 1768. The two last named were 
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born in Roxbury, Norfolk County, Mass. The 
last-named James Draper had a son James, 
who was born in Dedham, Mass., in the year 
1720. He removed to Spencer in 1742, and 
died there in 1781, leaving a son James, who 
was born in that town in 1747, and died in 
1825, being the fifth of the same name in a di- 
rect line of descent. This James Draper was 
the father of the subject of this biographical 
sketch, who is the sixth of the same name, and 
was born at Spencer, as before stated. 

The subject of the present notice having re- 
ceived a farm from his father, cultivated it as 
the principal means of subsistence until he 
was about thirty years old. Having been born 
in the stirring times of the American Revolu- 
tion, when the ravages of war had so impov- 
erished the whole country that the great mass 
of the people were obliged to toil and struggle 
hard to obtain the bare necessaries of life, the 
means of obtaining even a good common-school 
education were exceedingly limited. 

Possessing a strong and almost unconquer- 
able desire for the acquisition of knowledge 
during the years of his early manhood, he has, 
by diligently improving his leisure moments, 
demonstrated the truth of the old adage, that 
‘¢ where there is a will there is a way.” 

The schools to which he had access in his 
younger days were very few indeed, and pos- 
sessed only limited advantages to those attend- 
ing them, being taught mostly by incompetent 
teachers, assisted by such text-books as Bai- 
ley’s Dictionary, Noah Webster’s Grammar, 
and Perry’s Spelling Book, which latter book, 
however, contained, as its title-page announc- 
ed, “the Only Sure Guide to the English 
Tongue.” 
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By diligence and perseverance, after arriving 
to early manhood, he was enabled not only to 
supply the deficiency caused by the want of 
early advantages, but to qualify himself for 
the important and laudable position of teach- 
ing the rising generation 

In 1797, at the age of nineteen, he com- 
menced teaching school in the winter season, 
while he cultivated his farm in the summer, 
which alternative employment he continued 
for eleven years. Possessing also a taste for 
the ‘“conéord of sweet sounds,’’? and having 
acquired the theory and practice of sacred 
music, he devoted his winter evenings during 
this time to teaching the young people in his 
native town and vicinity this pleasant and 
valuable accomplishment, with very satisfac- 
tory results. 

On the 6th of June, 1805, he was married 
to Miss Lucy Watson, daughter of Capt. Sam- 
uel Watson, of Leicester. This connection 
was a happy one, proving to him the truth of 
the declarations of the wise man, that ‘‘ whoso 
findeth a wife findeth a good thing,” and that 
“a virtuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band.” 


The result of this union was four daugh- 
ters, who were all married in due time, and 
proved to their respective husbands the truth 
of Solomon’s description of a virtuous woman, 
who, he says, ‘‘looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her, and she will do him good, 
and not evil, all the days of her life.” 

The eldest daughter, Emeline, married Wil- 
liam Rice, by whom she had two sons and 
three daughters. One of the sons is in busi- 
ness at Holyoke, Mass., and the other in New 
York city. The daughters, with their father, 
reside at Worcester, Mass. The second daugh- 
ter of Mr. Draper, Julia Ann, married Rev. J. 
Ellis Lazell, who was, at the time of his mar- 
riage, pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for her first husband; and 
Chandler M. Pratt, Esq., of New England 
Village, Mass., for her second husband. By 
her first husband she had one son, Ellis Dra- 
per Lazell, who is now in business in New 
York. Sophia A., the third daughter, married 
M. M. White, by whom she has two children ; 
and Lucy W., the youngest daughter, married 
Emory Rider ; they have but one child living. 
Both these daughters, with their families, now 
reside in New York. Thus, though the sub- 
ject of this notice has been called to part with 
the companion of his youth and two of his 
children, and though he has no descendant 
bearing his own name, still he is rich in the 
affections of two devoted daughters and a 
goodly number of children’s children, which, 
we are told, are the crown of old men. 

In 1808, finding that farming was less to his 
taste and less profitable than other pursuits, 
he engaged in mercantile business in his own 
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town, keeping at the same time a public house 
then. These two callings he followed in 
whole or in part for fourteen years. 

In 1810 he received from Gov. Gore a com- 
mission as justice of the peace, and is still in 
commission, having held the office more than 
fifty years. During that time he has sat and 
presided on trials, in civil and criminal actions, 
in one thousand and thirty-two cases. He has 
also joined many couples in the bands of 
matrimony, written many wills, and an al- 
most innumerable number of deeds, leases, 
and other legal instruments. Between the 
years 1813 and 1837 he was a member of the 
House of Representatives of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature twelve times, and of the Sen- 
ate twice. 

In 1820 he wasa member of the Convention 
for amending the Constitution of the State. 
This convention numbered among its members 
many of the most distinguished men of the 
State, among whom were the elder President 
Adams, Daniel Webster, Judge Story, and 
Judge Parker. In this dignified assembly the 
great questions of constitutional law, the 
rights, liberties, and duties of the people were 
amply and ably discussed in all their bear- 
ings, and he has ever considered his attend- 
ance upon this convention the most instructive 
and useful school to which he ever had the 
honor of being admitted. 

In 1832 he was appointed one of the county 
commissioners for the county of Worcester, by 
Gov. Lincoln, which office he held for three 
and a half years. The duties of these com- 
missioners were to grant licenses to innhold- 
ers and retailers; to lay out and establish 
roads, and to build, superintend, dispose of, 
and keep in repair the court-houses, jails, and 
other public buildings of the county. 


In 1837 he was appointed by Gov. Everett 
chairman of a commission to visit all the un- 
incorporated lands in the State, and recom- 
mend what disposition was most proper to be 
made of them. This duty was duly perform- 
ed on the part of the commissioners, and a 
report of their doings was printed and submit- 
ted to the Legislature, and the recommenda- 
tions embodied in the report were fully con- 
firmed and established by that body. 

He has served his native town in the capac- 
ity of town clerk, selectman, assessor, treas- 
urer, overseer of the poor or town agent, re- 
peatedly, having held some one or more of 
these municipal offices for fifty years. Hav- 
ing some practical knowledge of mathemat- 
ies, he was also employed as a surveyor of 
land for a number of years. 

As executor, administrator, or by power of 
attorney, he has investigated and finally set- 
tled with the judge of probate, sixty-six es- 
tates of deceased and insolvent persons, and 
has also acted as commissioner on the estates 
of insolvent persons. 

He has also investigated the claims of many 
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United States pensioners, procured their evi- 
dence and obtained the pensions and lands to 
which the claimants were entitled. He has 
likewise, to a considerable extent, acted as 
agent for various insurance companies. In 
1841 he wrote and published a history of the 
town of Spencer, and the present year, being 
twenty years later, he has prepared a second 
edition of the same, which has been revised 
and enlarged, and is now just issued from the 
press. Having now entered upon his eighty- 
fourth year, though his step is still as elastic 
and his mental faculties as bright as those of 
most men at seventy, he has retired from all 
business, and awaits his final departure with 
tranquil peace and hope. 

It is but simple justice to say, that in all 
the various important positions in which he 
has been placed during a long and active life, 
he has discharged his duties faithfully and 
with signal ability, and thereby won for him- 
self a good name and the entire confidence and 
respect of his fellow-men. 





PETER HENRY LING. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

THE portrait of Ling, which we present, is 
called an excellent likeness of the founder of 
the Movement-Cure. It indicates a fine and 
active organization. The features are prom- 
inent and sharp, and the lines of the face very. 
distinctly defined, and these indicate a tem- 
perament which gives distinctness of charac- 
ter, intensity of emotion, and positiveness of 
disposition. The form of the head shows un- 
common firmness and independence, the love 
of truth and justice, energy, and force of char- 
acter, with strong social sympathies. It also 
indicates a practical mind, love of truth for its 
own sake, and a disposition to follow prac- 
tical truth, irrespective of speculative theo- 
ries. The head shows the perceptives con- 
siderably larger than the reflective organs, 
consequently he had more practical and sci- 
entific talent than philosophical, speculative 
abilities. He was well qualified to be a 
scholar in the languages, in literature, and in 
the natural and exact sciences. 

In such an organization we expect direct- 
ness, energy, positiveness, perseverance, truth- 
fulness, ambition to excel, and, in the main, 
singleness and integrity of purpose. He had 
not the indications of so much robustness of 
health and constitution as of activity and ex- 
citability, which give the tendency to exhaust 
vitality unduly. We are informed by his bi- 
ographer that both his parents died early, but 
of what disease we are not informed. Ling 
himself was subject to gout and rheumatism, 
and we therefore may infer that his parents 
were highly sensitive in their nervous organ- 
ization, and perhaps his father was too much 
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devoted to books and to sedentary life, and the 
organization of the son may have been thereby 
rendered less enduring. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Peter Henry Ling, the founder of the new 
system of curing disease, called the “ Swedish 
Movement-Cure,” was born on the 15th of 
November, 1766, at Smaland, in Sweden. His 
father, who was a curate, died soon after his 
son’s birth, and his mother, who married again, 
died a short time afterward. Possessing no 
remembrancer of his father, except a small 
portrait, which he received from his mother, 
as a souvenir of love and reverence, the grow- 
ing boy passed the days of his childhood under 
the too severe training of a capricious tutor. 
The young Ling was afterward sent to the 
schools of Wexio for further instruction. Here 
he soon distinguished himself for his great 
talents, and his energy and devotion to study. 

When Ling left the schools, he saw life 
open before him in its roughest aspects; he 
found himself exposed to incessant vicissitudes, 
reduced at times to absolute poverty and want. 
During this period he resided for the most 
part in Upsala, Stockholm, Berlin, and Copen- 
hagen; but it is not known in what manner 
he was employed. All we know is,‘that he 
studied at Upsala, and passed his theological 
examinations at Smaland, in December, 1797 ; 
afterward he was tutor in several families; at 
one time at Stockholm, at another in the coun- 
try. Suddenly he left Germany, and went to 
Denmark. In 1800 he studied in Copenha- 
gen, and the following year took part in the 
naval battle against Nelson, as a volunteer in 
a Danish ship. He afterward returned to 
Germany, and passed on to France and Eng- 
land, whence he returned to Copenhagen, 
with a perfect knowledge of the languages of 
these different countries. 

During this period he received on different 
occasions military appointments, the character 
of which are unknown to us. It is said that 
during his travels he was frequently reduced 
to the most trying circumstances, even suffer- 
ing the pangs of hunger. At one time he was 
glad to shelter himself in a miserable lodging 
in a garret at Hamburgh; he was even forced 
to wash, with his own hands, his only shirt. 

These privations, however, did not depress 
him; although without means, the desire of 
continuing his travels, to develop and improve 
his knowledge, buoyed him up, and enabled 
him to surmount all difficulties. He was 
proud of his ability to endure privations, and 
to do without what are thought by most to be 
indispensable necessaries. 

The same impulsive energy which previous- 
ly induced him to take part in a sea-fight, 
determined him to study the art of fencing 
during his second sojourn at Stockholm. Two 
fencing-masters, French refugees, had founded 
there at this time a fencing-school. Ling was 
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there every day, and his great skill in this art 
soon became notorious, and his passion for it 
grew with his skill. He was now only at the 
commencement of that career which was 
already providentially marked out for him, 
and which from deliberate choice, and with 
characteristic energy, he steadily pursued. 
His reflections upon fencing, and his own ex- 
perience (for he suffered then from gout in his 
arm), taught him to infer the wholesome 
effects which may be produced on the body, 
as well as the mind, by movements based on 
rational principles; and he began to realize 
that fencing, however valuable as an exercise, 
could not accomplish all that was desirable. 

About this time the idea struck him that an 
harmonious development of the body, of its 
powers and capabilities, by suitable system- 
atized exercises, ought to constitute an essen- 
tial part in the education of a people. 

The realization of this idea now became 
his grand aim, the more so as he pictured to 
himself the brilliant image of mankind re- 
stored to health, strength, and beauty. Ling 
thought not, like his predecessors, of merely 
imitating the gymnastic treatment of the 
ancients, but he aimed at its reformation and 
improvement. 

At this period of Ling’s life begins that part 
of his history which for us possesses the deep- 
est interest. Quite unknown, but attracting 
the attention of every one by his appearance, 
he made his débiét.at Lund in the spring of 
1805. Versed in several modern languages, 
and a thorough master of fencing, he began to 
teach them both, and being proud of all that 
concerned his fatherland, ‘he lectured with 
enthusiasm on the old Norse poetry, history, 
and mythology, 

In the same year he was appointed profess- 
or of fencing at the University, and began at 
once to re-fit the fencing-saloon connected with 
it, and prepare it for several gymnastic exer- 
cises, which were commenced without delay. 
He soon excited the attention not only of the 
inhabitants of Lund, but of the other towns 
in the kingdom. 

Ling wished to put gymnastics in harmony 
with nature, and began in 1805 to study an- 
atomy, physiology, and the other natural 
sciences. The high value he set on these 
studies, and the enthusiasm with which he 
pursued them, are forcibly expressed in his 
own words. 

“ Anatomy, that sacred genesis, which 
shows us the masterpiece of the Creator, and 
which teaches us how little and how great 
man is, ought to form the constant study of 
the gymnast. But we ought not to consider 
the organs of the body as the lifeless forms of 
a mechanical mass, but as the living, active 
instruments of the soul.’ 

. Ling looked on anatomy and physiology as 
the essential and necessary basis of gymnas- 
tics. But according to his idea, these and 
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other natural sciences were not at all sufficient 
for the gymnast, whose aim is the elevation 
of man, in his corporeal and mental nature, 
to the ancient beau-ideal. He must, therefore, 
know what effects movements produce upon 
the bodily and psychological condition of man, 
a knowledge which can be obtained only by 
investigating human nature as a whole, and 
by the most careful and untiring analysis of 
details. 

Not only to himself, but to others also, 
must the gymnast be able to give an account 
of the application of his art. Ling opened a 
new field for physical investigation, hitherto 
untried, and almost unknown, even to the 
most learned physicians and naturalists. He 
conducted his researches with the most 
scrupulous exactness, and in the most earnest 
manner frequently recommended his com- 
panions to do the same. He did not acknow- 
ledge a new movement to be a good one until 
he was able to render an exact account of its 
effects. His intention was not merely to make 
gymnastics a branch of education for healthy 
persons, but to demonstrate it to be a remedy 
for disease. 

Herein we find the explanation of the strong 
public interest taken in Ling’s ideas. Laymen 
who had always looked upon bodily move- 
ments as a deception, in their sickness, anxious 
for the re-establishment of their health, were 
easily induced to seek relief for their ailments 
by the new method, and were not disappointed. 

The curative movements were first practiced 
in 1813, while Ling remained at Stockholm ; 
but before this time they were neither disre- 
garded nor treated with neglect at Lund. 

During his stay at Stockholm, a change 
fortunate for Ling’s usefulness took place, 
which, in the improvement of his circum- 
stances, extended itself rapidly. At first he 
was appointed master of fencing at the mili- 
tary academy in Carlberg, near the Swedish 
capital. He became the director of the Cen- 
tral Institution, founded at his own sugges- 
tion. Soon after, at Stockholm, he had the 
happiness to be appointed by a royal ordinance, 
with a regular salary of 500 rix-dollars, as 
the founder and director of this Institution, 
for the setting out and preparation of which 
not more than 200 rix-dollars were voted. 

The important increase of public support 
which was accorded to the Institution in the 
year 1834, was a mark of the increasing 
general favor conferred on him and it by his 
country. His sovereign raised him to the 
dignity of a Professor, and Knight of the Order 
of the North Star. He thankfully accepted 
both, but used neither the title of the first nor 
the insignia of the latter. He was much 
gratified by the proof of the love of his friends 
and pupils, when on a festive oecasion they 
presented him with a silver medal. He had 
the deeper gratification of seeing at length his 
ideas realized, his art established in Sweden, 
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made use of in every grade of society, and 
incorporated, as an important element, in the 
education of the people. 

Ling’s gymnastics were introduced many 
years ago, not only into all the military 
academies of Sweden, but into all town 
schools, colleges, and universities, even into 
the orphan institutions, and into all country 
schools. In the rooms of the Central Estab- 
lishment at Stockholm, persons of every con- 
dition and age, the healthy as well as the sick, 
executed, or were subjected to, the prescribed 
movements. The number of those who 
adopted their use increased every year, and 
among them were physicians who, in the 
beginning, had been the most opposed to 
Ling. 

In the Central Institution clever teachers 
are educated, and no one obtains a diploma, or 
an official license to act as a practical teacher, 
without having finished the course, and 
passed an examination in anatomy, physiology, 
and the bodily movements. 

Ling being convinced of the unity of the 
organism, and of the importance of the 
mechanical and physical laws to be observed 
in its education and remedial treatment, based 
his system on these truths. 

From this beginning has sprung up a scien- 
tific system of movements as a remedy for 
diseases, and this system is practiced with 
success; for a full exhibit of which we 
refer to a work by Dr. G. H. Taylor, entitled 
“An Exposition of the Swedish Movement- 
Cure,” from which this sketch of its founder 
is taken. 








HOw TO TEACH AND HOW TO 
STUDY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND CHEMISTRY. 


BY P. H. VANDER WEYDE, M.D. 


Few persons are aware of the great differ- 
ence between the labor of giving a course of 
lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry, 
and one on elementary mathematics, drawing, 
or music, ete. Teachers in the latter branches, 
if they understand what they teach, need no 
preparation. Even if in the more difficult 
problems of mathematics, preparation is some- 
times necessary, a single hour’s study, to re- 
fresh the memory, is amply sufficient for a 
teacher of average capacity to post him up 
for a lecture of one or two hours’ duration, 
provided—we repeat the conditions—he un- 
derstands his subject, has previously received 
himself a regular course of instruction, and is 
not studying the subject at the same time he 
is teaching it. This latter—we are sorry to 
confess it—is often the case; and it exposes 
the teacher to great’ danger of making er- 
roneous statements, of being soon found out, 
and his knowledge valued at what it is worth 
by the most intelligent members of his class. 
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Let us now see how it is with a course of 
lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry. 
Those sciences can not, with any degree of 
success, be taught by simple lectures, as ma- 
thematics can, where the teacher has no other 
labor than to draw his figures on the black- 
board. The teaching of drawing or music is 
easier still, where the teacher makes his pu- 
pus draw or sing, and may take it as easy as he 
has a mind to. But it is impossible to impress 
the laws governing matter and force, even on a 
single mind in a class, without exhibiting the 
matter and the effects of the force. Or, to use 
the common phraseology: Jt is ampossible to 
teach natural philosophy and chemistry success- 
fully without experiments. Nothing ean be ac- 
complished by the teacher if he only reads es- 
says, copied from some work on the subject. 
A student of intelligence can read for himself 
and understand as well, or even better, per- 
haps, than if a lecturer reads the book for 
him. The experiments illustrating facts 
should form the principal part, the foundation 
of the so-called chemical lecture. Expla- 
nations flowing naturally from the experi- 
ments, given in a plain, familiar style, so as 
to be understood by every one, should take the 
place of reading long, tedious essays. Con- 


sequences drawn from both, and the mention of | 


practical application, where it is appropriate, 
should be the necessary accessory. 

Those philosophical and chemical experi- 
ments require apparatus which is in value 
proportionate to the capital of the institution 
where the science is taught, and usually be- 
longs to it, as very few teachers possess suffi- 
cient capital to spend much of it in this way. 
If sometimes one is so fortunate as this, he, 
of course, gives up a most laborious branch 
of teaching, almost never paid for in propor- 
tion to the labor required. 

But the poor teacher gives (if he loves the 
science) all that he has—all his time, which is 
often called the poor man’s capital—and he 


works the whole day to prepare experiments © 


for the lecture he gives during one or two 
hours at night. Often one day is not sufficient, 
as some experiments require several days’ pre- 
paration, and sometimes a whole day after- 
ward to clean and repair. Usually assistance 
is necessary, and most teachers in those scien- 
ces have their assistants, whose labor is valu- 
able in proportion to their knowledge. 

The labor in a laboratory where the basis 
of scientific lectures is prepared may be in- 
creased greatly by two causes : 

Firstly. When economy is an object, the 
same piece of apparatus may, by spending 
time, serve several purposes; and others may 
be constructed by the teacher, if he is able to 
do it—and what thorough chemist is not?— 
he can do everything. 

Secondly. When the instructor posts him- 
self up in all later discoveries, and feels the 
importance of communicating and demonstrat- 
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ing to his class all new discoveries. This 
will place such aclass in a position that they 
will never waste time in repeating what others 
have tried, of reinventing, of studying, and 
experimenting in the wrong direction. It will 
later save them a great deal of mental and 
physical labor, which would be wasted, and 
at present in reality is wasted at an enormous 
and ineredible rate, for thousands of would- 
be inventors never received instruction with 
practical demonstrations in the latest discov- 
ered branches of natural philosophy and chem- 
istry. 

We say: If a teacher feels the importance 
of posting up his pupils in everything new 
belonging to his subject (of course as far as 
their mental faculties and preparation allow 
them to understand him), he will be a bene- 
factor to them, as his efforts will economize to 
them in later time a thing worth more than 
money—their mental and physical labor—the 
real and only source of all wealth. But to 
do this the teacher must give still more of his 
time, if he has any left. 

It has been adopted in society as perfectly 
just, that the remuneration of a profession is 
to be proportionate to the time and capital re- 
quired for that profession ; so, a physician, a 
minister, or a lawyer, who had the good for- 
tune of a thorough education in their respec- 
tive professions, either by help of their family 
relations, or (what has more merit) by their 
own independent efforts, command higher re- 
muneration in proportion to their higher talent, 
and this depends again on the time and sacri- 
fices spent to obtain this higher talent. 

So, in educating our children, we must ex- 
pect that their remuneration in later life will 
depend on the sacrifices made in their prepa- 
ration for active life (we are aware of occa- 
sional exceptions, but speak of the general 
rule). To educate a son for a laborer or a 
daughter for a seamstress costs almost nothing 
but the board, but what is the remuneration 
they may expect? Just enough to sustain 
their lives, and often not even that. To teach 
them a good trade or make them teachers of 
a common school costs already some sacrifices, 
but they will later be better off. The study 
of an art, as music or painting, if thoroughly 
accomplished, does still better pay in later 
life, but costs about as much as a university 
education. What, finally, is considered as the 
most expensive preparation for life we can 
give our children should, therefore, command 
the highest remuneration for their time and 
talents. 

Let us now see what preparation is re- 
quired for an instructor in natural philosophy 
and chemistry. We do not speak of those 
traveling lecturers who speak on a single spe- 
cial subject, and in three or six lectures have 
expounded all they know; but we speak of 
those men who lecture two, three, four, or 
even five times a week, and that almost the 
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whole year round, for the same audience, 
without repeating anything, and in no two or 
three years come to the end of their knowl- 
edge. What study is required to fit a man for 
such a profession? In the first place he is to 
study thoroughly mathematics, in all its 
branches, not excluding the highest, as sev- 
eral branches of natural philosophy can not 
be understood without them. After this he 


studies the wide field of his science, of which 
every subdivision is extended enough to make 
a whole lifetime insufficient to penetrate them. 
He must understand the three or four princi- 
pal languages of the scientific world—English, 
French, German, and Italian. (Even the old- 
fashioned literary education, including Latin 
and Greek, will benefit him, but is not of as 
absolute a necessity as the modern languages.) 
The study of these is only necessary to keep 
him posted up in all new discoveries on the 
continent of Europe, without being dependent 
on that which translators choose to select for 
filling up scientific magazines, and which often 
they make unintelligible. 
[concLUDED ON PAGE 64.] 





PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 


are most invaluable, as shedding light on the dis- 
positions of pi 2 
Parents and Children ; 
showing the former how to regulate their own 
tempers and dispositions, especially as they are 
brought out in the treatment and training of the 
latter—to 

Husbands and Wives, 
teaching them how to become more and more 
adapted to each other, and thereby avoiding do- 
mestic jars, and securing all of earthly happiness 
possible to their natures—to 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
teaching who are, and who are not, mentally'qual- 


fied to enjoy life together, and who may, and who 
never should, marry—to 


Apprentices and Clerks, 


showing what trade or avocation each is best qual- 
ified to fill with health, pleasure, and profit—to 
Business Partners, 
showing who can harmonize, and who possess the 
kind of talent fitted to manage business with the 
least capital, the least risk, the least friction and 
greatest prosperity—to those who are ambitious 
to enter the 

Learned Professions, 
pointing out the line of scholarship or profession, 
whether editing, teaching, writing, preaching— 
the Law, Medicine, or Legislation, etc., best 
adapted to each—thus presenting to each person 
a guarantee and guide to 


Success and Happiness. 
Charts, amply illustrated, with full written 
descriptions of character, given daily at 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





ResPEcTaBLe kinds of dissipation often un- 
dermine health and destroy life quite as effec- 
tually as those vices which are coarse and 
abhorrent. Read our first article this month. 








Go Correspondents. 


1. Does not the perverted exercise of a faculty 
develop its organ more largely than its normal exercise? 

ANS. Yes, as a general thing; but the perverted exer- 
cise when carried to great excess, weakens the organs, by 
producing an exhaustive feverish action. 


_ 2 Does the loss or paralysis of the limbs have any effect 
in unfitting the body for sustaming the brain, provided the 
vital functions continue healthy ? 


Ans. We believe the Joss of limbs tends to disturb the 
harmony of the circulation, and also that of the nervous 
action, and therefore the system is not as well fitted to give 
normal support to the brain as before the amputation. 
The paralysis of any part of the nervous system must be 
some detriment to the action of that which is left in a com- 
paratively healthy state; but we doubt not the body may 
give such support to the brain in either condition named, 
that there would be no apparent defect of mental power. 
Each string of a musical instrument, we think, will give a 
better tone when all the other strings are present and in 
harmony of tune than when alone. 


0. O0.—Who was Swedenborg? Where and 
when did he live, and what were his sentiments in a re- 
ligious point of view? Also, what were his phrenological 
developments ? 


Ans. This question, compounded as it is, would require 
an entire volume of the Jovrnat to answer. We will give 
you, however, a skeleton answer, which is all we have the 
space todo. He was born Jan. 29th, 1688, in Stockholm, 
Sweden. He died in London, March 29th, 1772, aged 85. 
His writings, setting forth his religious views and philo- 
sophical researches, amount to some sixty volumes, In 
regard to his religious sentiments, no brief statement can 
fully set them forth, He did not jay claim to inspiration, 
but to the opening of his spiritual sight, and a rational in- 
struction in spiritual things, which was granted, as he 


said, to enable bim to convey to the world a real know!- 
edge of the nature of man’s future existence. Jn many 
respects, his ideas correspond with modern Spiritualism. 
He had a large head, a very large forehead, a strong in- 
tellect, and high moral and religious developments; but 
his selfish nature was comparatively weak. 
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Purenoxocy, theoretically and philosophically 
considered, but especially its application to home educa- 
tion, domestic government, self-culture, selection of pur- 
suits, choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will, as heretofore, be the leading 
features of Toe AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL for 
1861. 

To make men better, we must begin at the basis of their 
natures ; hence Physiology, or the laws of life and health, 
will be clearly and vigorously set forth, amply illustrated 
and thus made interesting and profitable to all: our motto 
being, “ A sound mind in a heal‘hy body” Published at 
$1 a year, by FowLer anp WELLS, No. 3808 Broadway, 
New York. 


To Rerorm anv Prerrect THE Race.— To 
teach man his duty to himself, his neighbor, his children, 
and his God—to teach him his capabilities, and how to 
make the most of them; his faults, and how to ccrrect 
them—to teach him that happiness flows from obedience 


to all the Jaws of our nature; and how to understand and 
obey those laws, so as to secure the highest physical and 
mental well-being, will be the main object of Taz Amert- 
CAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL for 1861. Terms only $1a 
year. Published by FowLzr AnD WELLS, No. 808 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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A Dozen Reasons 
WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


1, Because it teaches you how to recover Health, 

2. Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. 

8. Because it unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

4, It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

5, It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

6, It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

7, Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things, 

8. It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

9. Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

10. I's teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

11. It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

12. Because it was the first journal in the world to bring 
before the people a knowledge of the true or Hygienic 
System of the Healing Art. 


Published monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for %5, 
AGENTS WANTED. Specimens sent on application, 
FOWLER AND WELLS 308 Broadway, New York. 














A PREMIUM. 


Reaver, if you will send us a club of Twenty 
New Subscribers for the ParENoLoGicaL JourR- 
NAL, and Ten Dollars, before the first day of May 
next, we will send you, as a Premium, post. paid, 
a copy of our work, entitled Epucation Com- 
PLETE, price Two Dotuars Firry Cents, for 
a description of which see advertisement below. 
This offer will hold good until the first day of 
May, and no longer. New subscriptions for the 
Watrer-CurE JourNAL may form a part of 
clubs as above, if convenient. 





New Edition. 
“HpDUCATION COMPLETE.” 


This work—in three parts—contains important matter 
relating to the Growth, Development, and proper Educa- 
tion of the Whole Man! Body, Brain, and Mind, Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral. It is, in all respects, one of the 
best works in the English language. 


Epucation CompLete.—Embracing Physiology, Animal 
and Mental; Self-Culture and Perfection of Character ; 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement, Complete in one 
large, well-bound 1¢mo volume, with 855 pages, and up- 
ward of 70 engravings. Price, prepaid by mail, #2 50. 
Address FowLer AND WELLS, Publishers, 3 8 Broadway, 
New York. 


HEALTH OF BODY AND POWER OF MIND. 


HEALTH, 178 LAwWs AND PREsSERYATION.—H appiness, the 
natural consequence of law obeyed, and suffering, of law 
violated ; Happiness constitutional, 


RECIPROCATION BETWEEN Bopy, anp Minp.— Man a 
physical and mental being; Mind and body perfectly 
inter-related ; Health - its value; Sickness—not providen- 
tial, but governed by law; premature death sinful. 


Foon, 17s Serection.—Unperverted appetite an infal- 
lible directory; Bre id, pastry, fruit, milk, butter; How to 
eat— mastication, quantity, time, etc.; Exercise afier 
meals. 


CreouiATIoNn, RESPIRATION, PERSPIRATION, AND SLEEP. 
—The Heart—its structure and office; The lungs; Per- 
spiration, functions of the skin; Colds—their conse-_ 
quences; Cure of colds; Regulation of the temperature 
by fire and clothing; Sleep—its necessity, duration, pos- 
tures; Locomotion—its necessity; The osseous or bony 
system; The muscles—exercise. 

Tue Brain AND Nervous System.—Position, function, 
and structure of the brain; Consciousness, or the seat of 
the soul; Balance or proportion among the functions. 


SELF-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHAR- 
ACTER. 

Progression A Law or Tuines—its application to 
humun improvement; The harmonious action of all the 
faculties; The inter-relation existing between the body 
and the propensities; Governing the propensities by the 
intellectual and moral faculties. 

Tue Eventy BAaLaNnoepD—a proportionate action of the 
faculties a condition of perfection, and the mode of secur- 
ing it. 

reset or THE Faou.tres.—Amativeness; Philopro- 
genitiveness; Adhesiveness; Union for Life; Inhabitive- 
ness; Continuity; Vitativeness; Combativeness; Destruc- 
tiveness, or Executiveness; Alimentiveness; Aquative- 
ness, or Bibativeness; Acquisitiveness; Secretiveness ; 
Cautiousness ; Approbativeness; Self-Esteem; Firmness ; 
Conscientiousness; Hope; Spirituality—Marvelousness ; 
Veneration; Benevolence; Constructiveness; Ideality ; 
Sublimity; Imitation; Mirthfulness; Agreeableness — 
with engraved illustrations. 


MEMORY, ITS CULTIVATION AND INTELLECT- 
UAL IMPROVEMENT. 

CLASSIFICATION AND FUNOTIONS OF THE FACULTIES.— 
Man’s superiority; Intellect his crowning endowment; 
Memory—extent to which it can be improved. Inprvip- 
UALITY. Form. Size. Werrentr. Coror. Orprr. CAL- 
ouLaATION. Looatiry. Eventvauity. Ter. 

Tune: Influences of music. LaneuacEe: Power ot 
Eloquence; Good language. PHONOGRAPHY: is advan- 
tages. CausaLity: Teaching others to think ; Astronomy ; 
Anatomy and Physiology; Study of Nature, ComMPARIsoN; 
Inductive ressoning. Human Nature: Adaptation. 

DEVELOPMENTS REQUISITE FOR PARTICULAR AVOOCATIONS, 
—Good Teachers; Clergymen; Physicians; Lawyers; 
Statesmen; Editors; Authors; Public Speakers; Poets; 
Lecturers; Merchants; Mecbanies; Artists; Painters; 
Farmers; Engineers; Landlords; Printers; Muliners ; 
Seamstresses; Fancy Workers, and the like, 


Full and explicit directions are given for the cultivation 
and right direction o! all the powers of the mind, instruc- 
tion for finding the exact location of each organ, and its 
relative size as compared with others. In short, “‘ Educae 
tion Complete” is a library in itself, and covers the ENTIRE 
Nature or Man. A new edition of this great work has 
been recently printed, and may now be bad in one volume. 
Price, prepaid by first mail to any post-office, $2 50. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

AGENTS in every neighborhood will be supplied in 
packages of a dozen or more copies by express, or as 
freight at a discount. Single copies by mail. Reader, 
will you have a copy? 
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A vhertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


A. S. Barwes & Burr’s 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
1861. 
AMONG THEIR LATE ISSUES ARE: 


1, PROF. ALPHONSO WOOD’S NEW EDITION OF 
THE CLASS-BOOK OF BUTANY, designed for all 
parts of the Union; the most thorough and accurate 
Text-Book ever issued from the American press. 840 

ages. Price, $2. (The old edition is still published. 
rice, $1 50.) 

2, PUJOL AND VAN NORMAN’S COMPLETE 
FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, embracing GRAMMAR, 
CONVERSATION, and LITERATURE, with an 4de- 
quate Dictionary, all in one volume. Price, $1 50. 
No French book extant will compare with this excellent 
treatise for giving a thorough and systematic knowledge 
of the French language. 

8. MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL MANUAL, being a 
Complete View ofthe Theory and Practice of the Gen- 
eral and State Governments of the United States, adapt- 
ed to the use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools. 
Price, 75 cents. This work is exactly suited to the 
times ; when the people of the nation should understand 
the principles of the Government under which they 
live. 

4. MRS. WILLARD’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. With engravings. 
Price, 75 cents. 

5. MRS. WILLARD’S LAST EDITION OF HER EX- 
CELLENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
This book is brought down to the “John Brown Raid.” 
Price, 75 cents. 

6. ZACHOS’? ANALYTIC ELOCUTION, being an 
Avalysis of the Powers of the Voice, for the purpose of 
Expression in Speaking, illustrated by Copious Exam- 
ples, and marked by a System of Notation. By J. ©. 
Zachos, A.M. Price, $1. 

7 PECK’S GANOT’S POPULAR PHYSICS, being an 
Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy, with over 
800 splendid illustrations. Price, $1. 

8. HOWE’S YOUNG CITIZEN’S CATECHISM, a Book 
for Young Scholars, upon the Principles of Civil and 
State Government, with Questions and Answers. Price, 
50 cents. 

9. HANNA’S BIBLE HISTORY; a Text-Book for 
Schools and Academies. On the eatechetical plan. 
Price, $1. 

10. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Price, 
$2. 

11. DAVIES’ NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. An 
Introduction to University Algebra. Price, 75 cents. 
12. DAVIES’ NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. An 

Introduction to Bourdon’s Algebra; Price, $1. 

A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 

51 and 53 John Street, New York. 

A. 8. BARNES & BURR publish— 
Davies’ Series of Matbematics. 
Parker & Watson’s Series of Readers. 
Monteith & McNally’s Series of Geographies. 
Clark’s System of English Grammar. 
Porter’s Principles of Chemistry. 
Emma Willard’s School Histories. 
Norton & Porter's First Book of Science. 
Smith’s Spellers and Definers. 
Beers’ System of Penmanship. 
Smith & Martin’s Bookkeeping. 
Emmons & Page’s Geology, etc., etc. 
(eS Send fir their Catalogue of over 200 volumes of 

Educational Works, known as the National Series of 

Standard School Books, 


NEW 
Exxcrro-Gatvanio Batrery, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION, 

Price, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York, will secure, 
by return of first mail, Phonographic Books, 
frem the study ef which you can, without a 

t) teacher, become a practical Verbatim Reporter. 














WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SeEwine Macuines, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass Cloth-Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


OFFICE, NO. 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“ The machine for family use.”—Zife Illustrated. 

“ This Machine makes the ‘ LOCK-STITOH,’ and ranks 
highest, on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and 
general desirableness of the stitching when done, and the 
wide range of its application.”—Leport of American In- 
stitute, New York. 

This Report was in accordance with the previous 
awards at the 


FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY ; 


at the Fairs of the 
American Institute, New York ; 
Mecbaniecs’ Association, Boston ; 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia ; 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore ; 
Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati ; 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville ; 
Mechanical Association, St. Louis ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco ;* 

at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, ‘Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 
Fowler and Wells’ Journals. 


Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


$12A YEAR, 


Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. Amply Illustrated 
with Portraits of the Virtuous and the Vicious; also of 
all the Races of Men. = 


Waterr-Cure JOURNAL, 
AND 
HERALD OF HEALTH, $1 A YEAR. 


Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to 
Physiology and Anatomy; and those Laws which gov- 
ern Life and Health. Illustrated with numerous appro- 
priate engravings. 


Clubs of Trn, composed of either or both Journals, will 
be sent one year for Five Dollars, with an extra copy for 
the Agent. 

Sample numbers sent gratuitously. 

Add 6 cents to each Journal to pay postage for“the year 
for Canadian subscribers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
In Press, a New Edition of 


How to Grr a PATENT. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and will con- 
tain the 


Wew Patent Law Entire, 
in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
FowLerR anp WELLs, 


308 Broadway, New York. 











Toe Waterr-Curr JouRNAL. 


If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, 
If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, 
If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 
This Journau-—the first in the world to bring before the 
pat a kno wledge of the true, or Hygienic system of the 
ealing Art—is published monthly, at $1 a year; five 
copies for $4, or bs es for $5. Specimens sent free, by 


LER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


. 











— 


SESS 


Senmans-Manual, 


Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
ship, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private’ 
Students. 


This is the title of a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instructs in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the student becomes a critic, and 
this point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
niake him an accomplished penman. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


A CurErRKsHip oR TRADE.— 


Fow.er AnD WELLS, 308 Broadway, can, by an examina- 
tion of your head, tell you what to undertake, with a 
reasonable hope of success. Charts, with fall written 
description and advice, given daily. 


Tue Parenotocicat Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of.all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. It may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Pease is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.”—W. Y, Daily Sun. 


To CLERGYMEN.—I'o0 TOUCH THE 


hearts of your people you should pippery understand the 

La tae of Human Nature, and to understand this you 

should become acquainted with Phrenology. Call upon 
FOWLER AND WELLS, Wo. 308 Broadway. 


Preserve Your H&EaAtru. 











INGO GOGOL: .tieigisaiccls shrels asks Preserve Your HEATH. 
To Enjoy Animal Life......... Preserve Your HEATH. 
LOW ONMTOOU «2. 6255.00. waite Preserve Your HEALTH. 
To Acquire Knowledge........ Pruserve Your HEALTH. 
To Attain Eminence........... PRESERVE YouR HEALTH. 


Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. : 


There is no publication in the world from which you can 
ain sv much valuable information relative to the Laws of 
ife and Health, as 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


In it the true nature and cause of disease are fully and 


‘rationally explained, and one of its principal objects is to 


teach 

HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not evjoy health, one department of the 
JOURNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 

The JovrnAt is now in the fifteenth year of publication, 
and thousands in every part of the country are ready to 
testify to the priceless benefits they have derived from its 

erusal. 

2 Published monthly at $1 a year. Ten copies, ¢5. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 


-808 Broadway, New York. 
Diskasrs oF THE ‘THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

There is no doubt that the author has clearly traced this 
very prevalent and rapidly increasing class of diseases to 
their true origin, and pointed out the best, and the only 
rational, plan of prevention or cure. The wide-spread 
distribution, therefore, of this little book can hardly fail to 
save thousands of valuable lives, while its teachings, if 
generally adopted by society, would at once arrest the f-ar- 
ful ravages of consumption and its kindred maladies, 
which now threaten, ere long, to ruin, if not exterminate, 
the human race. s 

Its Contents embrace: Preliminary Remarks—Forms of 
Consumption—Other Affections of the Throat and Lungs 
- Geography of Consumption in the United States— 
Causes of Consumption—Persons most Liable to Consump- 
tion—Stages of Consumption—Prognosis—Treatment of 
Consumption—Temperature and Climate—Clothing—Diet 
—Drink—Bathing—* Throat-Ail”—Quinsy—Croup—Dip- 
theria—Influenza—Pneumonia. 

Copies sent, post-paid, for 15 cents. 

FOWLER A WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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GARDEN SEEDS. 


". The following, put up in packages at 10 cents each, will 
be sent, prepaid by mail, on receipt of price to any Post- 






















Now wirurn Reracn or ALL. 


GROVER & BAKER’S CEL- 
EBRATED NOISELESS SEW- 


PACKAGE NO. 8.—TWELVE VARIETIES. 
Polyanthus, mixed. 
Portulaca, mixed, 
Sweet Rocket. 














































Globe Asters, finest mixed. 
Amaranthus, Joseph’s coat, 





7 Cauna Indica, or Indi: ih 
office in the U. 8. : Pulox Drummondil, mi arp , or Indian Shot. 
ING MACHINE, 495 Broad- | 4, » by Fowiae axp Wzt1s, N. Y.: ve or naire pci ie NGA rd re 

Axticheka, Large Squash Pepper, Ornamental Gourd enkshoods 
way, New York. Asparagus, Sweet Spanish do., : Mexican Poppy. 


Extra Early Turnip Beet, 
Early Blood Turnip do., 
Long Blood do., 
Long Smooth Blood do.. 


Sweet Mountain do, (for Mangos), 
Large Cheese Pumpkin, 
Mammoth do., 

Long Scarlet Radish, 


Our Patents being now estab- 


PACKAGE NO. 4,.—TEN VARIETIES 
lished by the Courts, we are en- > f 


Forget-Me-Not. Lantana—beanutiful. 


Z j Hollyhocks, doubl 2 i 
abled to furnish the Grover & Karly Purple Cape Broccoli, Scarlet Turnip do., Ice plant. ” Serena mage’ Caretta, ecta tednes teamia 
Baxer Machine, with important ~ < = sae Sse pe white do. do., Four-o'clocks. Dutchman's Pipes Balsam, 
= a “ akelle oO. ellow do. i ‘oxzloves, ’ i 
improvements, at greatly RE- Karly Ox Heart do., Chinese Winter oe riot Honesty, 


. Targe Late Bergen do., 
Large Late Drumhead do., 
Large Late Flat Dutch do., 


Black Fall do., 
Victoria Rhubarb, 
Linneus do., 


PACKAGE NO. 5.—FIVE VARIETIES. 
Tree Mignonette, 


DUCED PRICES. 


The moderate price at which Dwarf Chrysanthemum, flowered 


; Ten Weeks’ Stock, doubl ip : 
4 “ Fine Drumhead Sav . ck, double mixed aster, 8 ietie 
Machines, making the Grover & Baxer stitch, can NOW | Red Duich were er stirs, tne. ” cueratie Ramulae” 
be had, brings them within the reach of all, and renders Early pore Carrot, Round)...” Spinach, mith’s Prize Balsam, ; 

7 4 : . é on x i 
the use of Machines making inferior stitches as wnneces- peed penal lye 2a FOWLER AND WELLS, 


sary a8 it is wnwise. 

Persons desiring the best Machines, and the right to use 
them, must not only be sure to buy Machines making the 
Grover & Baxer stitch, but also that such machines are 
made and stamped under our patents and those of Extas 


Thorburn’s Nonpareil Cauliflower, Early White Bush Squas 
Early London do, ” Summer Crook Neck re 
Late do. do., Lima Cocoanut do. . 
Early Walcheren do., Boston Marrow do, : 
Early Short Green Cucumber, Winter Crook Neck do., 
Early White Spined do., Large Red Tomato, is 


808 Broadway, New York. 


VaLuABLE Books FoR FARMERS. 
Grasses AND Prants. Their Natural History. By 





Hows, Jr. Karly Green Cluster do., Eecos ned dace an Charles iL. Blink, sick. cias0s Sade. Moe 1 
GROVER & BAKER 8. M. 00. Long Green Prickly do., Taare Satin ben Miton Cows AnD Datey Farmina. By Charles ¥ 25 
. 495 Broadway, New York. eee ores doy Red Cherry do., Wlingy: dees bsvbl. pate Ree " 4905 
Gherkiny do, | RedCherry = doy =| aeeetcan Baur Guarunisr, By John Thomas... 
ly 182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. Curled Scotch Kale, sg plant, Tei One ao; AMERICAN Fruit Cutturist. By John Thomas... 1 25 
Ter ee Ee tee | ee ac pe unde Prowl y docs ce apt ac pe By Robert Jennings... 1 25 
Tur TRIBUNE FOR 1861. Karly Curled Silesia do, Moca der Cuimatie sheen ihe gaat ed pecRa} Ws Robnaton 1 50 
PROSPECTUS. os Nutte “Oe ad Om Witte Norfolk do., jae PHYSIOLOG asthe ee saat 1 00 
7 ellow Stone » ss | Dapp on THE DisEAsEs OF CATTLE.............., 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXth Vole } Grin Civvs do., Yellow Aberdeen do.y FE en Lam ant OM, Sh ne 1 25 
ume. During the last year THE TRIBUNE has been | Ssutelore Netted ons New Yellow Finland do,, ase g bein Secobeda-s py ke\eie si arst si aiSiet nia ofetdier svelte 2 25 
obliged to devote quite a large proportion of its space to | ce Cream Water ne Hes hthge Ruta Baga, Miwa! aseuohs pan erie By B. Jaeger......... 1 25 
Politics, but we shall henceforth be able to limit our space | Mew Orange do., do., | Summer Savory ANNUAL Map i 138! By Griscom........... 1 00 
devoted to Political discussion, and devote most of our Peroliae do., do., Winter do,” Sivaey Win bee oy . ByJ.J.Thomas.... 80 
columns to subjects of less intense, but more abiding, in- fp ep: Mel SE on Sweet Marjoram, Mvan arrest ‘Bis Ku AW YER «1-5 siniscsictge sie insets 1 25 
terest. Among these, we mean to pay especial attention to | Long Green Son page Ouissy -KEEPING EXPLAINED. By M 

rt Long Green Okn i agate | LESTET Se ee ee een Fae Ee 1 25 
L—EDUC ATION, a ees | Or Girienaeny Our Farm or Four Aorss, and the Money we Made 

The whole subject of Education, both Popular and Gen- | Large Yellow do., Lavender, DY Ite. eee eee eee se sen eceeeese stent eessesetensees 0 60 
eral, will be discussed in our columns throughout the breath ce do., Rosemary, Pear Cutture. Its Propagation, Planting. Oulti- 

eat 186!, and we hope to enlist in that discussion some Rages ean gs Semeys Hyssop, WAN, O66 1c. 2u). stent tienes » Oiebe bees bel ¢ 1 25 
of the profoundest thinkers and ablest instructors in our | Cherry Pevpee He abe la bo a OF pte CeO SS ae: See 0 30 
country. Itis at once our hope and our resolve that the | Lovg Cayenne aes Solasant OMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL Pouttry. With: fixty= 

y f ae five original Portraits phiecean’s 


cause of Education shall receive an impetus from the ex- 
ertions of THE TRIBUNE in its behalf during the year 


1861. 
II.—AGRICULTURE. 

We have been compelled to restrict our elucidations of 
his great interest throughout 1860, and shall endeavor 
to atone therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, 
demonstration is calculated to render the reward of labor 
devoted to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall 
receive prompt and full attention. 


IIL.—_MANUFACTURES, ETC. 

We hail every invention or enterprise whereby Ameri- 
can Capital and Labor are attracted to and advantageously 
employed in any department of Manufacturing or Mechan- 
jcal Industry as a real contribution to ihe Public Weal, in- 
“suring ampler, steadier, more convenient, more remuner- 
ating markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and 
better wages to the Laborer. The Progress of Mining, 
Jron-making, Steel-making, Cloth-weaving, etc., etc., in 
our country, and the world, shall be watched and reported 
by us with an earnest and active sympathy. 


IV.—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

We employ the best correspondents in London, Paris, 
Turin, Berlin, and other European capitals, to transmit us 
early and accurate advices of the great changes there 
silently but certainly preparing. In spite of the pressure 
of Domestic Politics, our news from the Old World is now 
varied and ample; but we shall have to render it more 
perfect during the eventful year just before us. 


V.-HOME NEWS. 

We employ regular paid correspondents in California, 
at the Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold 
Region, and wherever else they seem requisite. From 
the more accessible portions of our own country, we derive 
our information mainly from the muitifarious correspond- 
ents of the Associated Press, from our exchanges, and the 
oceasional letters of intelligent friends. We aim to print 
the cheapest gene al newspaper, with the fullest and most 
authentic summary of useful intelligence, that is anywhere 
afforded. Hoping to “make each day a critic on the last,” 
and print a better and better paper from year to year, as 
our means are steadily enlarged through the generous co- 
operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and shail 
labor to deserve a continuance of public favor. 


TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE (811 issues per apnum).....-...-. $6 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 Pe ree Cae eer eo 3 
WEEKLY (52 apes SO Ya slaapie.sisie 2 


TO CLUBS.—Semi- Weekly, two copies for $&, five for 
$11 25, ten copies to one address for $20, and any larger 
number at the latter rate. Fora club of twenty an extra 
copy will be seot. For a club of forty, we send THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE gratis one year. 

Weekly : Three copies for $5, five for $8, ten for $12, 
and any larger number at the rate of $1 20 each per an- 
num, the paper to be addressed to each subscriber. To 
clubs of twenty we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies to one address for $20, with one extra to 
‘him who sends us the club. For clubs of forty we send 
one copy of the Semé- Weekly Tribune. For each club of 
one hundred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis 
one year. 

Payment always in sdvanee. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau Street, New York. 











In addition to the above we can furni 
seeds in market at lowest prices. “iar 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

We are enabled to offer our friends an assort- 
ment of flower seeds, which we think will meet 
the approbation of all. We get them from the 
most reliable sources, and believe there is no va- 
riety in the whole which is not attractive and 
worthy of cultivation. 

We shall furnish five assortments, put up in 
packages, as follows: . 

No. 1 will contain 20 varieties. 


“ec 2 “ec 16 “c“ 
6s 8 “cc 12 rT; 
« 4 ““ 10 “é 
oeersé fy “6 5 “ce 


Those packages in which is the least number of 
varieties, will contain the choicest, newest, and 
rarest seeds. 

The price for each package sent post-paid, by 
mail, will be One Dotuar. Persons sending five 
dollars will receive all five assortments, and a 
copy of our work, ‘‘ The Garden,” which is the 
best book of the kind published. 

No package contains any variety that is found 
in any other. So he who purchases the whole 
will have sixty-three different kinds. Each paper 
contains more seeds than is usually desired for 
one garden, and it is often the case that neigh- 
bors join in sending for them. 


PACKAGE NO, 1,—TWENTY VARIETIES, 


Ageratum, fragrant. Globe Amaranth, mixed. 


Sweet Allyssum. Hawkweed. 
China and German Asters, Hyacinth Beau. 
Double Mixed Balsans. Love Grass. 


Belvidere or Summer Cypiess. 
Campanula, Lorey’s. 

Candy Toft, fine mixed. 
Clarkia. 

Convolvulus, major, mixed, 
Gilly, mixed, 


Lupins. mixed, 
Mignonette, 
Nigelia—Love in a Mist. 
Animated Oat. 

Sweet Peas, mixed, 
Sweet Sultan, 


PACKAGE NO. 2.—SIXTEEN VARIETIES. 


Sensitive Plant. 
Venus’ Looking-Glara. 
Larkspur, 

Silene, or Catchfly. 
Zinnia, mixed. 

Rose of Heaven. 

Love Lies Bleeding, 
Cypress Vine. 


Dwarf As er, mixed, 

Lavender, 

Marvel of Peru, mixed, 

Brigza Gracilis, quaking grasa. 
Acroclineum, Everlasting flower. 
Canary Bird flower, 

Datura Wrightt. 

Hollyhock, dwarf, Italian, mixed. 


Ne 











Co ee 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of pri 
. ’ ae pt of price. 


LER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improyed Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors “in Medical Colleges, 
. and has received encomiums 

) from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 
and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to ConsTiration will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 

Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the doz-n, and to go by express or as freight. 

All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 


Fowirer anv WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








One vo'.,12mo_ Price, $1 50. 


American Wereps Anp UsErun 


PLANTS. Being asecond and illustrated edition of Agri- 
cultural Botany ; an enumeration and description of use- 
ful plants and weeds, which merit the notice or require the 
attention of American agriculturists. By Wm, Darliog- 
a oye Every el ea dip ad son who wishes to 
now the names and character of the plan i 
his farm, should study this book. a 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Surzg Pay anp No Risk.— 


Pleasant and p”ofitable employment may be had by ad- 
dressing FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. WY. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61.] 

But by all this he is not yet prepared to be 
a good teacher, if he does not obtain by spe- 
cial application the following five requisites : 

First. The art of teaching, that is, the ca- 
pacity to impress upon the minds of the pupils 
clearly the facts he wishes them to under- 
stand; to fix in their memory the principles 
he wishes them to remember; to be lucid even 


with difficult subjects, and not dark or incom- © 


prehensible for initiated minds, much less to 
make simple things muddy by a roundabout 
detail. We find often that ignorant per- 
sons call this deep, scientific, thorough instruc- 
tion, because they think higher of the learn- 
ing of a teacher the less they understand him, 
and vice versa. If the teacher has the talent 
to make a subject as clear to such hearers as 
it is to himself, they feel themselves equal to 
him—that is, think him to be in learning 
about at their own level. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the more intelligent part of learners 
have no such notions. 

Second, He must obtain practical knowl- 
edge to handle all kinds of tools at the work- 
bench, turning-lathe, blow-pipe, ete., to make 
apparatus for demonstrating the natural 
truths, as all can not be purchased. 

Third. He must improve all opportunities 
to obiain information about all branches of 
industry, and this prosecuted steadily will 
make him able to be not only a teacher, but 
also an adviser to his class, who, in such ease, 
will be eager to apply to him for informa- 
tion. 7 

Fourth. Knowledge of drawing is necessary 
for his illustrations, and even he must be 
somewhat of a musician, to be able to explain 
experimentally and satisfactorily some parts 
of optics and acoustics. 

Fifth. He must try to master the art of ex- 
perimenting ; for instance, be an electrotyper, 
photographer, ete. There are teachers in the 
natural scierfces who understand the theory of 
the science they teach, but are entire stran- 
gers in experimenting. As this is an art, it 
must, like all arts, be obtained by practice, 
and practice alone will form the successful 
experimenter. Success in experimenting will 
demonstrate if the teacher understands this 
art and possesses the acute discriminating 
judgment to find quickly the cause of the 
failure, if things do not directly go as was ex- 
pected. Some experiments may occasionally 
fail altogether in the hands of the best experi- 
menters, by unavoidable -causes, but they 
should as a rule succeed, and failures be the 
exception. With some teachers or professors 
it is the reverse. 

All the above considerations will illus- 
trate, 

In the first place, Why there are not many 
teachers to be found in the natural sciences. 
Surely there isa large number of would-be 
‘teachers who, by their ill suecess, show that 














they are not prepared for an undertaking hun- 
dreds of times more difficult and laborious to 
fulfill than successful praying or preaching. 

Secondly, Why the remuneration of such 
teacher should be greater for each lecture 
than for a lecture requiring only speaking, 
and in the lecturer neither the previous labo- 
rious education and study, nor the labor for 
many hours in preparing the experiments for 
each lecture. Experimenting may appear 
easy to an audience who only look at it, but is 
found out to be very laborious and exciting by 
those who try it. 

Thirdly, Why any man who knows what 
labor is attached to the above duties can not 
undertake to fulfill them at as small compen- 
sation as would be fair for teachers of other 
branches requiring neither all that prepara- 
tory, extended knowledge, nor the work at- 
tached to each lecture. 

Fourthly, Why, if a man accepts such a 
situation at a small salary, one of three things 
is the case: 1st. He will only read lectures 
compiled from some books, or have them par- 
tially committed to memory, and does not in- 
tend to illustrate the science with experiments, 
which is no way at all to teach natural phil- 
osophy and chemistry. 2d. He intends to give 
experiments, but is inexperienced and has not 
a remote idea of the labor attending him; or, 
3d. He loves natural sciences so much that he 
will make all kinds of sacrifices to satisfy his 
favorite pursuit—the study of the secrets of 
nature—and be rather contented-with many 
privations of the comforts of life, if only he 
may move among his best friends—micro- 
scopes, polariscopes, magneto-meters, helixes, 
ete. is 

We will close our remarks, with a word of 
advice to students about the succession of dif- 
ferent studies, to insure steady progress and no 
obstruction in the road to the knowledge of 
nature. j 4g 

If they want to study only chemistry, they 
have to understand thoroughly all the rules of 
arithmetic and the elements of algebra. Many 
a chemical student is impeded in his progress 
by a deficiency in the elementary common- 
school subject. 

One branch of chemistry—crystallography— 
however, requires the. preceding knowledge 
of geometry, as far as stereometry and goni- 
ometry, and can not be studied without. 

In natural philosophy some more mathe- 
matical knowledge is required. It is ‘true 


there are books published pretending to teach 
the science without mathematics, but it is in 
fact a poor science in that way. We confess 
it is better than nothing, but it does not amount 
to much after all: So, for instance, in opties 
can nothing be explained without trigonome- 
try. In mechanical philosophy the knowledge 
of the higher branches, as conic sections, cy- 
cloids, ete., is indispensable: dud the knowl- 
edge of the differential and integral ealeulus 
is of immense advantage. 

So our advice is: Study mathematics as 











preparation. Take first to it exclusively ; 
you can not possibly know more of this sub- 
lime science than you want. It opens to you 
the door for all further knowledge, much more 
than all the foreign languages which may be 
crowded into you, and which are surely an 
additional advantage, but may be dispensed 
with, if time can not be found to study them. 
But mathematics can not possibly be dispensed 
with, and has rightly often been called the 
key to all science. 
Coorrz Unron Lazoratory, Dec. 17th, 1860. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND MACHINERY IN 
a THE NURSERY. 
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Tere is no place where the science and practice of 
Phrenology is so important as in its relation to the nur- 
sery and the management of children. The knowledge 
that it imparts to the mother and nurse who are wise 
enough to consult its doctrines, is essential to the per- 
fect developme t and well-being of every child. It in- 
structs parents in the true principles of mental health 
and life, and guides them in the selection of the proper 
Mneans and appliances for the management of their off- 
spring. Under the stimulus of the inventive spirit, new 
devices are constantly being brought before the public at- 
tention for the amusement and care of little children, and 
the nurseries of the land abound in baby inventions of all 
sorts, much of which is useless and of such a nature as to 
produce positive injury and to promote derangement and 
deformity. After much time and attention bestowed upon 
the subject of baby management, Dr. Brown, of this city, 
has succeeded in pérfecting a BAsy Tenpzr that seems to 
embody nearly, every desirable requisite hitherto found 
in the.cradle code—swing, baby-jumper, hobby-horse, and 
all other articles of nursery furnituré. This Basy TENDER 
is designed to promote the comfort and health of mothers 
and children. Every one who observes the development 
and growth of the human frame in the infant, knows that 
the little creature requires a peculiar combination of active 
and passive motion, It wishes and needs to be “ carried 
in the arms and daudled on the knees.¥ © 

The nurse often becomes weary of the constantly in- 
creasing weight of the daily growing child, which is there- 
fore frequently thrown into constrained and unnatural po- 
sitions. Permanent deformities, ineradicable through life 
by any medical or surgical treatment, are thus caused, 
such ag curvature of the spine, disease of the hip-joint, 
and other maladies that need not be specified. — 

Dr. Brown’s Basy Tenper is designed to give a child 
perfect freedom of motion, without ligature, compression» 
or restraint of any kind, and at the same time to provide 
with perfect security against these injuries to which its 
helplessness and ignorance continually expose it. This 
very simple arrangement furnishes it a light and easy 
motion, far more agreeable and salutary than any 
amount of trotting and jolting on the lap or knees of 
mother or nurse—better than rocking in a cradle (which 
often produces sea-sickness), or being held in the arms of 
a person sitting in a rocking-chair. It permits and en- 
courages the free action of the chest and abdomen, and 
promotes the natural expansion of the lungs, heart, and 
all the respiratory and digestive organs, while it gives free 
play to the legs and arms, and to the whole» muscular sys- 
tem. It enables a child to direct and control its own mo- 
tions, so far as is consistent with its safety. The baby 
may have its rattle-box and other toys on a little table be- 
fore it. Sitting up and Jying down are perfectly optional 
with the child. Cleanliness is insured by a neat and sim- 
ple contrivance that can be understood at a glance. A 
large amount of the labor lavished in washing the infant’s 
clothing is saved by its use, : 

Nausea and vomiting are commonly supposed to be in- 
separable from the infantile state. They are generally 
the result of stuffing and jolting or rocking. 

When the child is constantly held in the arms of nurse 
or mother, it is often suffering from the inhalation of car- 
bonic acid gas from the lungs of those who ac. as “ baby 
tenders” and sometimes from other insalubrious exhala- 
tions from their persons. 

All of these undesirable conditions may be almost en- 
tirely avoided by the introduction of this useful labor- 
saving Basy Tenper, which is a neat and tasteful affair 
that roay, by simple changes easily made, be converted 
into a sleeping couch, a baa © oe Ape a swing, a carriage, / 
and many other articles useful in the nursery. a : 
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Our New Name. 





Wirs this number of the Pureno.oet- 
caL Journat we have merged Lire Ituus- 
TRATED, which contributes its name as 4 
portion of the title of the united publication. 
The Journat being now enlarged by the 
addition of k1GHT paGss, and the choicest 
kinds of matter which have made the 
columns of “ Lirz” so widely popular, will 
hereafter find place in the enlarged Journal. 
We intend to abate nothing in zeal, energy, 
and expense, to render the Phrenological 
and Educational departments of the enlarg- 
ed Journal acceptable and profitable to the 
reader, and by incorporating with that the 
racy elements of Lirz ILLusrrarep, to make, 
under the union of both, a Journal more 
extensively useful, practical, and popular, 
than either could be alone. 

It will be seen, by referring to club 
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the enlarged Journal will not 
be increased in price, though 
rendered not only much more 
expensive to the publishers, 
but more valuable to subscrib- 
ers. We confidently trust, 
therefure, that the friends of 
both will now find new rea- 
sons for aiding in the more 
universal circulation of the 
‘“PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND Lirg ILLUSTRATED.” 
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PROF. LOUIS AGASSIZ, 


CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tuis eminent man has a re- 
markable physiology and phre- 
nology. Of him it may be said, 
as it can be of few American 
scholars, that he has, literally, 
‘a sound mind in a _ sound 
body.” He has a capacious 
chest, and breathes deeply and 








PROFESSOR LOUIS AGASSIZ. 





freely; a good muscular sys- 
tem, which renders him strong, earnest, and 
active; also a large brain, and a very active 


| nervous system; but that nervous system is 


so amply supported by a healthy and vigorous 
body, that his intellectual manifestations are 
all normal and healthy. 

We have all seen how confused and dis- 
torted the rays of light are which pass 
through wrinkled window-glass, and also how 
pure and equal the rays which pass through 
glass which is straight, clear, and sound. 


visors 


This figure illustrates the distorted, abnormal, 
and eccentric mental manifestations which 
come through the medium of an unhealthy 
physical system—a brain not well sustained 
by a healthy body. Prof. Agassiz, having a 
large, well-developed brain, sustained by a 
most excellent constitution and admirable 
health, sends forth thoughts which are clear, 
normal, distinct, and true, like the sun’s rays, 
which pass through a perfect medium. We 
could almost count on our fingers all the real 
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healthy and well-balanced men to be found in 
either of the three learned professions in our 
country. Nearly everybody is warped, made 
up of strength and weakness not only, but 
their qualities are not exhibited in a harmoni- 
ous and healthy manner, for the simple reason 
that, in the process of acquiring an education, 
the tone of the body has been depressed or 
misdirected. Some have an undue tendency 
of blood to the brain, others have dyspepsia, 
and thousands of others have a peculiar 
nervous irritability, which seems to unbalance 
the normal action of the mind; and when we 
find, in the pulpit, at the bar, in the legisla- 
ture, or in the halls of science, a man who 
has maintained the healthy balance of his 
physical constitution and a harmonious action 
of his brain, it gives us a pleasure akin to 
that of the traveler who, having wandered 
among stinted shrubs and dwarfed herbage, on 
arid plains, comes in sight of an oasis of ver- 
dant meadows and trees bearing luscious fruit. 
Prof. Agassiz is like such an oasis, and the 
world is indebted to that health of body, and 
that early culture of body and mind in har- 
mony, for the great results of his labors. 

A side-view of the head of our subject 
would show an enormous development of the 
perceptive organs, and a large development of 
the upper or reflective part of the forehead, 
especially the middle portion; and if the 
reader will look directly in the center, where 
the forehead joins the hair, he will see a dis- 
tinct upward and forward development. This 
is the region of Human Nature and Compari- 
son, which impart to the mind the power of 
discrimination, criticism, and the study of 
analogies in matter, mind, and morals. 

At Causality, on each side of the center of 
the upper part of the forehead, the head is 
largely developed, showing a Websterian ten- 
dency for logic, outreach and comprehensive- 
ness of thought, ability to grasp first princi- 
ples, and to understand the philosophy of 
things and ideas. The whole front-head, from 
the ears, is long and large, showing unsur- 
passed intellectual development. 

Observe, also, that fullness on the temples, 
which is the region of Constructiveness and 
Ideality. He has a remarkable talent for 
comprehending the adaptation and fitness of 
things, for studying the combinations and inter- 
play of thoughts and things—in short, he has 
mechanical and inventive talent, joined to that 
Ideality which gives a creative imagination. 

His large perceptive organs, especially large 
Individuality and Order, which give quickness 
of observation, and order in the arrangement 
of everything. To the thinker, Order imparis 
method to his thoughts, and that harmony in 
the action of the mind which is necessary to 
become a general scholar. The middle of the 
forehead is rounded and prominent, showing 
great power to retain knowledge, and to recall 
it for use when wanted. 
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His Language is amply developed, as seen 
by the unusual fullness underneath the eye. 
His head is comparatively wide through the 
region of the ears, indicating energy. effi- 
ciency, economy, and prudence. The head is 
also high, showing strong benevolence, rever- 
ence, and firmness. 

He is kind, liberal, respectful, persevering, 
independent, truihful, just, and warmly social 
in his disposition. He is a man of compre- 
hensive intellect, excellent memory, great 
activity, originality, industry, and persever- 
ance. > 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The scienee of Natural History has re- 
ceived more illumination from the lips and 
pen of this profound scholar than from any 
other one man of the whole army of those 
‘‘ whose names are written on high” in the 
archives of science. Nature seems to have 
designed him for his task in giving him “a 
sound mind ina sound body.”? From his birth 
he seems to have inherited a strong constitu- 
tion, which he early improved by his constant 
exposure to the rough mountain-air of his na- 
tive land. In no other portion of our globe is 
there to be found such wild and romantic 
scenery as among the hills of Switzerland, 
and there, too, are the physical features of the 
race most perfectly developed. Besides all 
this, science, learning, and religion have for 
ages been cherished, liberalized, and encour- 
aged among the fastnesses of these eternal 
hills. 

Here, in this invigorating atmosphere, Louis 
Agassiz drew in the first inspiration of his 
mortal existence—it was in the little town 
of Orbe, at Waatland, Switzerland, in the 
year 1807. His father was the intelligent 
and pious pastor to the church of the village, 
and young Louis was early taught the pre- 
cepts of holy living. The good seed thus early 
sown in the soil of his soul has never died 
out, but has been fostered and grown to happy 
results. Almost in his infaney he exhibited 
the strongest love of knowledge. He would 
listen to the conversation of his father and 
those friends who visited him with a mani- 
festation of intelligence quite remarkable in 
so young a child, and when he had learned to 
read he was always found with some instruc- 
tive book in his hand. Before he was ten 
years of age he exhibited a decided predilee- 
tion for the pwrsuit of natural history. He 
was never happier than in threading the in- 
tricate mazes of his mountain home, or in 
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climbing those sharp acclivities in search of _| 


some new fern, or flower, or fossil, or other 
manifestation of his favorite study, while the 
finding of the least of these filled his soul with 
delight, amply repaying him for all the fa- 
tigue and labor he had undergcne. 

Pastor Agassiz had the sagacity to discover 
the rich germs of intellect in the soul of his 
brave boy, and he determined to use every 


means within his reach to’ bring them forth in 
all their due proportions and richness. At 
the tender age of eleven he was sent to Biel, 
where was a celebrated gymnasium. The 
hardy methods of juvenile development prac- 
ticed in that school were admirably adapted 
to the habits and tastes, as well as the phy- 
sique of young Agassiz, and such was his 
proficiency that he was promoted to the Acade- 
my of Lausanne before he was fifteen. Here his 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge led to the 
severest application to his studies, and ena- 
bled him to outstrip his fellow-students in the 
race for academic honors. About 1826 he 
was matriculated at the University at Zurich, 
where his modest bearing, the purity of his 
life, and the close application of his intel- 
lectual powers to his studies won for him the 
respect and even the love of his tutors and 
fellow-students. Here he acquired that broad 
and deep foundation for his knowledge of med- 
icine and the exact sciences which has made 
him a marked man in these studies. Having 
graduated with the highest honors of the Uni- 
versity, he entered the world-renowned schools 
of Munich and Heidelburg. Here he devoted 
himself, for the space of nearly three years, to 
the study of comparative anatomy and its 
kindred sciences, to no branch of which was 
he more devotedly given than to chemistry in 
all its wide and liberal range. It was from 
the latter of these institutions that he received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

While pursuing his studies at Heidelburg, 
and after his graduation, he devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of the natural 
history of the piscatory races. It was about 
this time that the celebrated Martius asked 
and obtained his assistance in compiling and 
editing his famous work containing an ac- 
count of the fishes, discovered by Spix, in the 
waters of Brazil.. The arduous and delicate 
task of arranging and classifying the one 
hundred and sixteen species of fishes which 
Spix had discovered, fell entirely to the hands 
of our youthful student; yet so successfully 
was this werk accomplished, that there has 
not yet occurred the necessity for a re-classi- 
fication. Immediately on the conelusion of 
this great work, he wrote and published his 
‘¢ Natural History of the Fresh-Water Fishes 
of Europe,” a work of great thoroughness, and 
which has become a text-book for students in 
this department of science. Nearly in con- 
junction with this, his untiring pen gave to 
the world his ‘‘ Researches on Fossil Fishes,” 
and his “ Descriptions of Echinodermes ;” 
themselves a rich library of scientific knowl- 
edge. It was wonderful to behold the amount 
of literary labor of which he was capable. 
He seems to have been possessed of powers of 
mental endurance which were actually inca- 
pable of fatigue or ennui. No sooner was 
one work accomplished, than with a spirit re- 
freshed, rather than wearied with past tasks, 
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he entered upen his new labors with a zeal 
which knew no bounds or satiability, 

It was while engaged in these works that a 
friend sent him a fish-scale, of peculiar shape, 
which had been exhumed from the chalk 
formations beneath the city of Paris. It had 
once belonged to a race of fishes now extinct, 
and this was the only available testimonial 
which had come to the hands of any scholar. 
Nothing daunted, Agassiz set to work to give 
from these slender materials the exact posi- 
tion and relation of this antediluvian among 
his tribes. He first drew a profile of the ex- 
tinet fish, placing the acquired scale in its 
proper place, and then gave it a name and de- 
scribed its habits, ete. He then sent the 
drawing, together with the description, to the 
Journal of Arts and Sciences, then, as now, 
issued at Paris, where it was published at 
length. Five years subsequent to this publi- 
cation, in which Agassiz had risked his repu- 
tation, his friend fortunately discovered a per- 
fect fossil specimen of the defunct race of fish- 
es, and sent it for his inspection. Upon ex- 
amination, so accurately had he made his 
drawing, not a single line had to be altered. 

Professor Agassiz has not been a mere stu- 
dent of the outward world; he has “looked 
through nature up to nature’s God.” From 
all his scientific researches he has resolved, to 
his own satisfaction, several of the popular 
questions of theology prevalent in the world. 
About twenty-five years since he gave the 
world his famous work, ‘‘ Study of the Gla- 
ciers,” in which he controverted the popular 
idea of the creation, and the planetary changes 
which the surface of the earth has undergone 
since it became a planet. The religious and 
scientific schools were startled by the views 
advanced by this astute savan, and the whole 
literary world was filled with the controversy 
which they evoked. The modesty with which 
he threw these opinions before the world has 
only been equaled by the bearing and courage 
with which he has constantly maintained and 
defended them against church and college. If 
a complete revolution of these long-established 
opinions may not rationally be expected, yet 
a marked change is already apparent in the 
faith of thousands. 

Mr. Agassiz has studied with great care the 
historical record of the world, and made him- 
self familiar with the political constitutions of 
the various countries of mankind, and their 
practical workings with the respective na- 
tions among which they have been cherished. 
After long and impartial examination, he de- 
eided in favor of the government of the United 
States, and resolved to become a loving and 
obedient subject of the same. Accordingly, 
some twenty years since, he took up his resi- 
dence with us, becoming a naturalized citi- 
zen. Immediately on reaching our shores his 
indefatigable spirit set to work to examine the 
physical features of our widely-spread coun- 
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try. He explored the land and the waters all 
along the coast of our seaboard, from the far- 
ther shores of Lake Superior to the Atlantic, 
and from the sunny shores of the Pacific to 
the waters of the Passamaquoddy. At this 
time he was called, by the University of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to the chair of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, which we believe he still 
occupies with honor to himself and usefulness 
to the University. He afterward received a 
call to the professorship of Comparative An- 
atomy in the University of Charleston, South 
Carolina, but on due deliberation decided to 
remain in Cambridge. 

But, after all, it is the morale of the man 
that renders him a favorite in all the circles 
of his acquaintance. Modest, affable to his 
inferiors and respectful to his compeers, his 
society is eagerly sought and cordially cher- 
ished by all whose opportunities bring them 
into contact with his gigantic intellect and 
gentle, childlike nature. His history is one 
which every youth of our land should study, 
and whose pure character he should strive to 
emulate. 








[For Life Illustrated] 


BEAUTY AND INTELLIGENCE. 





BY MRS. R. S. HUME. 





Ir has been remarked that persons in whom 
the moral sentiments and the intellect pre- 
dominate are seldom remarkable for beauty. 
Indeed, it is generally conceded that a major- 
ity of highly intellectual persons have been 
plain, and some of them exceedingly so. The 
superficial observer might suppose that the 
Great Creator, designing to be impartial in 
His gifts, bestows beauty on some and a high 
order of intelligence on others. The reflecting 
mind, however, discovers a more immediate 
cause. Beauty naturally elicits admiration, 
admiration produces flattery, flattery begets 
vanity, and vanity devotes its leisure time to 
the contemplation of its own charms, the dee- 
oration of its person, and preparing for re- 
newed adulation. The organ of Approbative- 
ness becomes extremely active, and such per- 
sons are not content with past victories, but 
are always thirsting for fresh conquest. Under 
these circumstances, the intellect and moral 
sentiments are little cultivated. Could we 
trace the history of literary persons, perhaps 
we should ascertain that many of them had, 
by some casualty, been cut off in early life 
from the common routine of amusements pe- 
culiar to their class. The deformity of the 
Rev. Henry Giles may have had much influ- 
ence, by depriving him of the society of his 
fellows and the pleasures attending such so- 
ciety, in producing the profound thinker and 
eloquent orator. His misfortune threw him 
into seclusion, and the human mind, when 
deprived of external sources of enjoyment, 
instinctively turns within itself for entertain- 
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ment. Hence, 
investigation—of observing the qualities of 
external objects, and the relation they bear to 
each other. While listening to his eloquence, 
we forget his deformity ; every blemish is, for 
the time, thrown into the shade. We watch 
his lips with strict attention, and are con- 
vineed by his reasoning. Elizabeth of En- 
gland was plain in person, yet, notwithstand- 


probably, arose the habit of 


ing her unusual strength of mind, she was 
given to vanity. The extravagant praise be- 
stowed on her by her subjects, and the excess- 
ive flattery of numerous lords and princes, who, 
for more than twenty years, vied with each 
other for her affections, in order to share her 
power, deceived even the masculine mind of 
Elizabeth, and caused her to believe she was 
very beautiful. She painted her face, and 
seldom appeared twice in the same attire, and 
at her death left one thousand dresses in her 
wardrobe. Elizabeth loved literature and 
aspired to authorship. Notwithstanding the 
cares and duties devolving on her as a sove- 
reign, and her amusements, her tournaments, 
and grand progresses through her domains, 
still she found intervals of leisure to return to 
her favorite studies. But her literary taste 
had been formed before she was exposed to 
flattery or subject to vanity. In her youth 
she was considered an unfortunate princess, 
because imprisoned by her cruel sister ; but it 
is probable that to this long and solitary con- 
finement she owed much of her greatness. 
Books were her only companions, and, having 
a quick apprehension and a retentive memory, 
with large reflective organs, she assiduously 
cultivated the remarkable talents for which 
she was afterward distinguished. The ladies 
of her court and kingdom, in imitation of their 
queen, devoted themselves to literary pursuits ; 
and in no age can England boast so high an 
order of intelligence among its females as 
during the reign of Elizabeth. 
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A WORD FOR PHRENOLOGY. 








[A gentleman, a stranger to us, residing in the State of 
Mississippi, writing recently on business, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks, which we think are too good to be lost, 
and which, no doubt, he will be surprised to see in print. 
~ Eps. Paren. Jovr.] 


‘“‘ SEVERAL years ago, while in Yale College, 
I read some of your publications, and liked 
them. Having graduated in 1854 at that no- 
ble institution, I, of course, studied there the 
old system of Mental Philosophy—that of 
Hamilton, Reid, etc.; but with nearly seven 
years of close observation of men under cir- 
cumstances giving me great varieties of char- 
acter for observation, | am becoming more and 
more convinced of the truth and value of 
phrenological science. More than a year ago 
I bought about fifteen dollars’ worth of your 
works and publications. I read Combe on 

e ‘Constitution of Man,’ and after, and, 
indeed, somewhat before, reading, I thought 
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much on the charge against you as being 
materialists, and the alleged conflict of your 
system with the doctrine of responsibility— 
but I see no consistency in the charge. Chiris- 
iianity, or rather its modern expounders, will, 
I think, find, ultimately, that the science of 
Phrenology will claim for its rugged places, 
valleys, and strata the same respect which 
enlightened Christians are already extending 
to similar protuberances, deficiencies, and pe- 
culiarities which Geology has pointed out on 
and in the cranium of old mother earth. As 
the best Christians now read the Bible and 
Hugh Miller together, it is not improbable 
that in a few years they will read the Bible 
and Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Caldwell, and 
Fowler together; and when they do so, they 
will probably find a family of works living 
together as peacefully as ‘Barnum’s Happy 
Family,’ but with more solid and beneficial 
ends than that of mere exhibition, although 
the exhibition, even, in the instance stated, 
illustrates the secret of adaptation, and teaches 
us to find in apparent incompatibilities the 
common ground upon which all truth stands. 
As we approach unity, we approach God.” 








PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED 


AGAINST THE CHARGES OF MATERIALISM AND 
FATALISM, 





BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 





[concLUDED FRoM PAGE 51] 

Witt anti-phrenologists deny or even con- 
trovert any of these allegations? Will they 
assert that they can, by education and train- 
ing, so far improve the human spirit as to 
convert it from a feeble to a strong, or from an 
immoral to a moral one? Will they even haz- 
ard their reputation, by declaring their positive 
knowledge that education operates on the spirit 
at all? Ifso, they hold their reputation by so 
frail a tenure that they will certainly lose it. 
They do not know, nor does anybody else, that 
he experiences in his spirit the slightest 
change by any form of edueation he can re- 
ceive. On the contrary, there is strong reason 
to believe that he does not. That his organ- 
ized matter is changed by education, can not 
be doubted; because the fact is susceptible of 
proof. But that the human spirit is precisely 
the same after education that it was before, is 
a position which, though not, perhaps, demon- 
strable, there is much more reason to believe 
than to doubt. As already stated, if it be in 
any way altered, no matter whether for better 
or worse, its identity is destroyed, 

Such are some of the defects of the hypothe- 
sis maintained by anti-phrenologists and meta- 
physicians respecting the moral improvement 
of man by education and example. They im- 
plant vicious propensities in the spirit, from 
which they are utterly unable to remove them. 
They know not that the spirit can be changed ; 
they are ignorant of any means by which a 
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change in it can be effected ; nor were such 
means in their possession, would they know 
how to use them. As respects any form of 
mental improvement, therefore, education, con- 
ducted on their notions, would be wholly un- 
availing. They radieate in the spirit the 
scions of vice, which nothing but the Creator 
of the spirit ean pluck out. 

On the principles of this hypothesis (if, in- 
deed, principle can be predieated of a thing so 
incongruous, vague, and unintelligible) fatal- 
ism is complete. Unless supernatural agency 
come to his aid, each individual must be in 
the constant commission of his besetting sin. 
For the extinguishment of the propensity giv- 
ing a proneness to it, his spirit can not be 
changed except miraculously; nor has it any 
separate portion, in which a virtuous and 
countervailing sentiment can reside. But to 
allege that a vicious and a virtuous disposi- 
tion can inhabit the same point of either spirit 
or matter, is rank absurdity. In truth, to 
represent the human spirit as an indivisible 
substance, possessing at once, within its own 
compass, a heterogeneous mass of vices and 
virtues (for human virtues have an existence 
as well as human vices)—a representation of 
this sort is not only unintelligible and eontra- 
dictory, it is unqualified nonsense. So replete 
is it with folly, and so repulsive to common 
sense, that, when thus analyzed, stripped of 
its garb of superstition and prejudice, which 
has so long concealed and protected it from 
derision, and exhibited in its naked form and 
fallacy—when thus dealt with, no one will 
have the weakness to adopt and defend it. 
Yet has it been the doctrine of metaphysicians 
since the days of Aristotle, and is the doctrine 
of anti-phrenologists at the present day. And 
I repeat that, as far as it deserves any name, 
it is unsophisticated fatalism. And the reason 
of this assertion has been already rendered. 
The doctrine, if it can be so called, infixes in 


the spirit of man an active principle of vice, 


from whose destructive influence no earthly 
means can rescue it. All hope of amendment, 
therefore, from human efforts being thus ex- 
tinguished, our race has no alternative, under 
this scheme of philosophy, but to sin on, in 
utter despair of sublunary aid, and Jooking 
for the means and the process of reform ex- 
clusively from above. But on the fallacy, un- 
christian character, and ruinous tendency of 
this hypothesis, it were a waste of time in me 
to dwell any longer. I shall therefore decline 
all further consideration of it, with the single 
remark, that if, by a thorough examination of 
the subject, metaphysicians and anti-phrenol- 
ogists can convict me of a single error in pre- 
ferring against their scheme of philosophy the 
charge of fatalism, it shall be instantly re- 
nounced. Meantime, as relates to such charge, 
let the doctrines of that philosophy, as just 
represented, be fairly contrasted with those of 
Phrenology, and the issue be marked. 
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Here, in their characters and bearings, all 
things present themselves under not only a 
different, but an opposite aspect. Phrenology 
offers no such disrespect and injustice to the 
Deity, through an accusation of His works, as 
to admit of the existence of a human propen- 
sity, one of the constitutional elements of man, 
vicious in ils nature. Such an admission would 
virtually pronounce the Creator to be the au- 
thor of unqualified evil. Our science only ad- 
mits that certain propensities belonging to 
man may become sources of vice, through the 
fault of their possessor, who negligently allows 
them to run to excess in their action, pampers 
and urges them to such excess by improper 
practices, or in some other manner misapplies 
or abuses them. And all these things he does 
voluntarily and of choice, having it amply in 
his power to prevent or avoid them. Jn this 
case, I say, no shade of imputation is thrown 
on the Deity, as if He were actually the au- 
thor of sin; whereas it is impossible, as might 
be easily made to appear, to defend from that 
irreverent and impious charge the doctrines of 
anti-phrenology. But, without farther remark 
on the errors and mischiefs of that fast-fading 
scheme of mental philosophy, I shall again 
turn to its opposite, and, as respects the charge 
of fatalism preferred against it, bring its doc- 
trines more strictly to the test of observation 
and experience, reason and common sense. 

According to the doctrines maintained in 
Phrenology, none of the mental faculties of 
man, in their natural and well-regulated con- 
dition, as already mentioned, are tributary to 
vice; and but a few of them can become so, 
even in cases of excess, misapplication, and 
abuse. These are Amativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, Acquisitiveness, and Se- 
eretiveness ; and they have their seats, not in 
simple spirit, but in compound material organs, 
whose vigor of action, if likely to become ex- 
cessive in degree, and vicious in its issue, can 
be restrained and overruled in a manner to be 
presently described. 


From this enumeration it will be perceived 
that all the faculties which, by their excess or 
abuse, may minister to vice, belong to the 
animal compartment of the brain. In oppo- 
sition to these, or at least as a balance to 
bridle their impetuosity, and prevent their 
propensities from running into vice, may be 
arrayed the reflective faculties, all the strietly 
moral faculties, and the most powerful of those 
that may be called semi-moral. By this an- 
tagonism of mental powers, the mind can be 
held in a state of equilibrium, as relates to 
vice and virtue; or rather, as will presently 
appear, a preponderance toward the latter 
may be-easily imparted to it. 

The restrictive faculties, more especially 
referred to as being best qualified to withhold 
the mind from vice, and incliue it to virtue, 
are Causality and Comparison, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, Self-Esteem, 
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Cautiousness, Love of Approbation, and Firm- 
ness. And these are also seated in cerebral 
organs, most of them comparatively large and 
powerful: and they may all be materially 
augmented in size and strength by suitable 
training. It might be correctly added, that, 
in many cases, Hope, Wonder, and Ideality 
unite their influence to that of the more strict- 
ly moral and the reflective organs in the pre- 
vention of vice and the promotion of virtue. 

Such, in its relation to morality and im- 
morality, vice and virtue, is the constitution 
of the human mind. It possesses five facul- 
ties which may, by excess, neglect, and abuse, 
lead to vice, and evght, at least, of about equal 
strength, whose only tendency is toward vir- 
tue; and another which, in co-operation with 
the latter, gives them steadfastness and per- 
severance. In addition to these, three more, 
as just mentioned, co-operate occasionally in 
the same good cause. And it is repeated that 
the organs of the faculties which may minister 
to vice can be enfeebled not a little, and those 
of the faculties which, from their nature, must 
subserve the cause of virtue and sound morals, 
in an equal degree invigorated, by a judicious 
and well-concerted scheme of education and 
training. Thus may the balance in favor of 
virtue be made greatly to preponderate. 

If a mind thus constituted and disciplined 
can have any liability or propension to fatal- 
ism, it must be to a fatalism of virtue, rathér 
than of vice. Its leaning must be toward 
moral rather than immoral actions. Any one 
of the strong moral faculties will be as likely 
as any one of the animal to become the ruling 
passion of the individual, and sway his con- 
duct. And when the reflective and all the 
moral faculties unite and co-operate, they 
must necessarily predominate in influence and 
action over any one or two, or even all of the 
animal faculties, and not only restrain their 
propensity to crime, but prove, in their own 
joint power, a certain and abiding fountain of 
virtue. For the more complete illustration 
and establishment of this point, a brief anal- 
ysis vf it will be sufficient. 

Suppose an individual with Destructiveness 
SO largely developed as to give him a propen- 
sity to the shedding of blood. His confeder- 
acy of antagonizing organs, if duly cultivated 
and strengthened, will be more than sufficient 
to restrain him from crime. They are as fol- 
lows : 

Benevolence, in the emphatic language and 
subduing tones of clemency, kindness, and 
mercy, implores him to do no injury to the 
object of his malice, and to inflict no pain on 
his connections and friends. Veneration sol- 
emnly warns him, in the name of all that is 
sacred and holy—especially as he regards the 
precepts, example, and injunctions of the wise, 
the good, and the revered of all ages, climes, 
‘and countries, and the commands of his God, 
with the penalty annexed in case of violation 











—to withhold his hand from the meditated 
deed. Conscientiousness, in a manner no less 
stern and mandatory, admonishes him to ab- 


stain from an act which is not only unjust and | 


flagrantly wrong in ils own nature, but which 
ean hardly fail to visit him in future, whether 
sleeping or waking, with the condemnation of 
repentance and the agonies of remorse. Self- 
Esteem assures him that he will forfeit and 
irrecoverably lose whatever sentiment of self- 
respect and personal dignity he may have 
hitherto possessed, and will pass the remain- 
der of his life under a deep and withering 
sense of self-degradation. Approbativeness 
will remonstrate with him on the loss he 
must sustain in the regard of his fellow-men. 
Cautiousness, invoking him to beware, will 
alarm him for his personal safety and welfare. 
The reflecting faculties will place before him, 
in colors of blood, the fearful and ruinous con- 
And Firmness, 
uniting with these virtuous associates, will 


sequences of the deed of guilt. 


give stability to their resolution and perse- 
verance to their efforts. And I repeat, that 
Hope, Wonder, and Ideality, being mutch more 
akin to good than evil, and much more grati- 
fied with beauty than deformity, will not fail 
to unite in the praiseworthy association. 

Such is the confederacy of moral and re- 
flecting organs and faculties that may be ar- 
rayed against a single animal organ, each of 
them individually being nearly, and some of 
them entirely, equal to itself in size and 
strength, to withhold it from crime. And 
they can effect their purpose as certainly and 
easily as seven or eight men, each equal in 
strength to the intended offender, can, when 
resolutely determined on it, prevent a single 
man within their reach from perpetrating 
murder. And the same confederacy may be 
brought to act against any other animal organ, 
and stay its movement, when about to plange 
into some immoral and forbidden deed. 

Is Acquisitiveness about to lead to theft, 
swindling, or any other form of felony or 
fraud? These acts are odious to the same 
organs with murder, and will, on the same 
principles, and with the same salutary result, 
be opposed by them. Is Combativeness on 
the eve of a lawless quarrel or a mischievous 
riot? Does Secretiveness meditate deceit or 
duplicity, treachery or open falsehood? Or 
does Amativeness urge to an act of profligacy 
and dishonor? In either case, the combina- 
tion of the higher organs to preserve peace 
and morality, and to prevent crime, is the 
same. And, provided those organs are trained 
and invigorated, as they are and ought to be, 
their success is certain. It is as certain, I 
repeat, as is that of eight strong and resolute 
men over asingle man, not superior in strength 
to either of them, in the following case: 

The party is assembled in the same room. 
A stranger enters, to whom one of them is 
hostile, and whom he is determined to assas- 
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sinate, the others being privy to his felonious 
design. That it is perfectly in their power to 
prevent the deed, provided they act opportunely 
and in concert, will not be denied. With equal 
ease, moreover, could they restrain the indi- 
vidual from the commission of any other crime 
or misdemeanor, were his purpose known to 
them. And the propensity of an organ to 
vicious indulgence is never concealed from 
him who possesses it. If he falls into his be- 
setting sin, therefore, he can not excuse him- 
self on the plea of ignorance. He can not, I 
mean, plead that his superior organs were not 
apprised of the lawless propensity of the in- 
ferior one. His consciousness sufficiently ad- 
vises him of the fact. 

Thus simple and efficient (I might say per- 
fect) is the system of moral checks and bal- 
ances which Phrenology recognizes and pre- 
sents, and the mode of establishing it which 
it so plainly teaches. Is it inquired of me 
what that mode is? I reply, that it consists 
in giving to the moral and reflecting organs 
and their faculties an ascendancy in power 
and influence over the animal ones, by culti- 
vating and strengthening the former by exer- 
cise, and restraining and moderating the ac- 
tion of the latter, in case they be inordinately 
and dangerously vigorous. 

Am I asked again, in what way the animal 
organs of the brain may be reduced in power, 
when they threaten to become a source of an- 
noyance and crime? I reply, in the same 
way in which any other organ of the body 
may be reduced in tone and weakened in ac- 
tion. Protect those organs from every form 
of unnecessary exercise and excitement, and 
thus keep them tranquil, which may be effect- 
ed without difficulty, and the work is done. 
Their power is diminished and their excess 
prevented. Not more certainly are the mus- 
cles strengthened by exercise and enfeebled by 
inaction than the organs of the brain. By 
judicious exercise is every portion of the body 
invigorated, and by withholding exercise de- 
bilitated. This is a maxim as incontestably 
true as that things equal to one and the same 
thing are equal to one another. 

In Phrenology, then, I repeat, there is no 
fatalism. Or if there be, its cast is moral. 
For, under such a scheme of education and 
training, as may be easily accomplished, the 
confederacy of faculties leaning toward virtue 
is much more powerful than any single fac- 
ulty, whose excess of action may lead to vice. 
And the animal faculties, especially when 
their propensities are inordinately strong, do 
not act eonfederately, but seek each one its 
own individual gratification. 

As far as concerns the vindication of Phre- 
nology from the charges of materialism and 
fatalism, | might here close my paper. But 
I have promised a few remarks of a more di- 
rect and pointed character on the subject of 
Free Will; and to the fulfillment of that 
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promise I shall now proceed, with the settled 
design that my remarks shall be brief. And 
first, of the meaning that should be attached 
to the term Will. 

Metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists con- 
sider the will as a distinct faculty of the mind, 
possessing a control over certain other facul- 
ties. Phrenologists, on the contrary, regard it 
as only a function or mode of action of the in- 
tellectual faculties ; for to that elass of facul- 
ties alone does it belong. It is nothing, there- 
fore, but a power of applying those faculties 
at pleasure to certain selected purposes and 
pursuits. 

As respects itself, however, the will is not 
so free as to be arbitrary. It is controlled, as 
already mentioned, by causes under the de- 
nomination of motives. And those motives 
govern it in its actions, as certainly and uni- 
formly as gravitation governs the movements 
of the running stream and the falling body. 

Am I asked what these will-controlling mo- 
tives are, and whence they are derived? I 
answer: They are propensities or appetites in 
the form of desires, and are furnished by the 
affective faculties of the mind—I mean, by the 
animal propensities and the moral sentiments. 
It is in some shape for the gratification of 
these that the intellectual faculties will to 
act, or not to act. Provided, therefore, the 
affective faculties be suitably educated and 
correctly inclined, the intellectual faculties, 
in providing means to gratify them by meet- 
ing their desires, will necessarily minister to 
the establishment of sound morals and the 
promotion of virtue—and the reverse. Are 
the affective faculties so uneducated, or so 
badly educated, that those belonging to the 
animal compartment of the brain are loose 
and unbridled in their propensities, and pre- 
ponderate over those of the moral and reflect- 
ing compartments? In such a case, the intel- 
lectual faculties become the panders to evil 
and licentious passions and minister to vice. 
In each instance the affective faculties, though 
they have no will of their own, furnish the 
motives which govern the will, and, through 
the instrumentality of it, throw the intellect- 
ual faculties into action. To exemplify this 
proposition : 

An individual, in whom Conscientiousness 
and Benevolence are predominant faculties, is 
introduced to a family that has suffered wrong 
and oppression, and been reduced by them to 
poverty and bitter distress. A strong desire 
is awakened in him to redress their wrong, by 
having justice done to them, and to relieve 
their sufferings by offices of kindness and acts 
of beneficence. And to this desire his will 
conforms. Hence, to furnish means for the 
accomplishment of his intention, his intellect- 
ual faculties are immediately at work. Are 
the sufferers still agonized by the actual con- 
tact of the rod of injustice? That rod he in- 
dignantly snatches from the hand of the op- 








pressor, and thus disarms cruelty of its power 
to injure. Are they broken-heartedly and 
hopelessly languishing in a dungeon? He 
throws open their prison door, and restores 
them to light, and liberty, and joy. Are they 
in want of food, and clothing, and a place of 
shelter and residence? He provides them 
with all, and does not leave them until their 
comforts are complete. While thus engaged, 
though his will is under the control of his 
moral faculties, he feels that it is free. And, 
under that impression, he would severely con- 
demn himself did he refuse to obey the virtu- 
ous impulse. In this way do the affective 
overrule to their purposes the intellectual 
faculties. 

In another person, who is defective in Con- 
scientiousness and Veneration, the predomi- 
nant faculties are Acquisitiveness and Com- 
bativeness. He is in need of money, but being 
too idle and unprincipled to resort to the re- 
sources of honest industry, his boldness de- 
termines him to gratify by robbery his lawless 
eupidity. Here, again, the will conforms to 
the overruling propensity. Accordingly, the 
intellectual faculties being put into requisi- 
tion, suggest the time and place most suitable 
for the ambush, and provide the weapons to 
be employed on the occasion. Nor is the will 
under the slightest degree of constraint, though 
actually controlled by the master propensities. 
In proof that it is not constrained, if, instead 
of one traveler unarmed, four or five well- 
armed, and carrying with them immense 
wealth, approach the place of the robber’s 
concealment, though his Acquisitiveness burns 
with ardor for the booty, he, notwithstanding, 
shrinks from an attack. Why? Because his 
Cautiousness, taking the alarm, warns of the 
danger of an encounter with so formidable a 
party, and assumes, for the time, the control 
of the will, 

In a third case, an individual being unprin- 
cipled from a lack of the moral organs and 
faculties, is strongly marked with Acquisitive- 
ness and Cautiousness, and is defective in 
Combativeness. Such a man possesses the 
elements of a thief, and will basely purloin 
what he has not the courage to procure by the 
pistol. Here, again, the will is influenced by 
the dominant propensities, unbridled Acquisi- 
tiveness pointing to the property to be gained, 
and Cautiousness to the mode of gaining it. 

In every other voluntary transaction, wheth- 
er Virtuous or vicious, the mental machinery 
concerned is the same. The affective faculties 
furnish the motives to action, and lead the in- 
tellectual faculties, through the medium of the 
will, to prepare the means. 

In conclusion, though I do not pretend to 
have completely solved, in the foregoing pages, 
the problem of Free Will, because I deem such 
solution impracticable, I trust I have shown 
it to be fully as compatible with Phrenology 
as with any other scheme of mental philoso- 
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phy. And that, perhaps, should be the sum-. 
mit of my aim. But in alleging that it is 
much more compatible, I might safely defy 
metaphysicians and anti-phrenologists to put 
me in the wrong. 

Phrenology unquestionably furnishes,through 
the affective faculties, the motives between 
which the will may choose, in a much more 
simple and intelligible manner, than any other 
scheme of mental philosophy with which I am 
acquainted. In truth, 1 know of no other 
scheme in which the existence and operation 
of such motives is intelligible at all. The 
hypothesis that the motives, and the will, and 
the memory, and the judgment. and the im- 
agination are all seated in the mind, which 
is even less than a partless indivisible point— 
such an hypothesis amounts to a mental laby- 
rinth, which I have neither the sagacity to 
thread, nor the courage to attempt it. 





TALK WITH READERS. 


T. A. D. Did Dr. Gall say that the only 
way to prove Phrenology was to destroy cer- 
tain portions of the brain, and thus show that 
certain faculties of the mind were thereby 
destroyed ? 

Ans. No. Dr. Gall discovered Phrenology 
by other means, and though, like other medical 


. men of his time, he may have experimented in 


that way on animals to learn the seat of 
muscular motion in the brain, he never to our 
knowledge even contemplated so absurd a 
practice as to commit multiplied homicides to 
verify his theory of the relation of brain to 
mind, 

2d. How and by what means were the 
organs of Hope and Conscientiousness dis- 
covered ? : 

Ans. By repeated and long-continued ob- 
servation on people who had the faculties in 
question strong and weak, and on those who 
were insane in these respects. 

- 3d. Please describe the peculiar develop- 
ment of the organ of Language which in- 
dicates the memory of names. ‘ 

Ans, That kind of memory, we think, de- 
pends on a combination of faculties with 
Language, among which are Individuality, 
Order, Tune, and Continuity. 

4th. Have eminent men received Phrenology 
as a science ? 

Ans. The celebrated Dr. Vimont was ap- 
pointed by his fellow-members of the Royal 
College of Medicine of Paris, to investigate 
Phrenology and report upon its claims. He 
spent two or more years, and went into a most 
elaborate analysis of the whole subject; col- 
lected thousands of specimens of animal 
phrenology, and, finally, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of his friends who appointed him, 
and contrary also to his own original predilec- 
tions, he made a most elaborate and over- 
whelming report in favor of Phrenology. 
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The celebrated Dr. John Elliottson, F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Medical Society of 
London, Professor of Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, and Dean of Faculty in the 
University of London, lent the strength of his 
great name and eminent scientific attainments 
to the support of Phrenology, and was for 
years president of the London Phrenological 
Society. He said that he ‘‘ had devoted some 
portion of every day, for twenty years, to the 
study of Phrenology,’? and adds, that he 
“feels convinced of the phrenological being 
the only sound view of the mind, and of 
Phrenology being as true, as well-founded in 
fact, as the science of Astronomy and Chem- 
istry.” 

Dr. John Mackintosh, Professor of Principles 
and Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, ete., said: 
‘““The more closely I study mind in health 
and disease, the more firm are my convictions 
of the soundness of the phrenological doctrines. 
I regard Phrenology as the true basis of the 
science of mind.”’ 

Professor Charles Caldwell, M.D, president 
of the Transylvania University, at Louisville, 
Ky., whose pen was never, in this country, 
surpassed for clearness and vigor, sustained 
the science for more than forty years, by lec- 
tures, essays, and books. 

Horace Mann, to whom the nation owes 
more, for its present educational excellence, 
than to any other ten men, studied Phrenology 
under the great Spurzhiem, and understood it 
theoretically as well as any man of his time ; 
and he taught it, practiced upon its teachings, 
and made it the basis of his entire system of 
instruction and mental culture. The world is 
reaping the fruit which he planted, and his 
writings, inspired by Phrenology, shall il- 
lumine the path of the true teacher in all 
coming time 

The late Dr. John W. Francis, of New 
York, eminent in literature as well as in 
science, and one of the foremost men of his 
time for liberal culture and scope of mind, was 
a believer in and advocate of Phrenology. 
He was President of the first Phrenological 
Society formed in the city of New York. But 
we need not go to the realm of the dead to 
find believers in and advocates of Phrenology 
among men eminent in science and in litera- 
ture. We beg to mention a few of the living: 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of Boston; Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe, of Boston; Dr. Andrew Boardman, of 
New York, author of the ‘‘ Defense of Phre- 
nology ;”’? Judge Hurlbut, of New - York, 
author of ‘‘ Human Rights and their Political 
Guarantees,”’ which is based on Phrenology; 
Dr. Bell and Dr. McClintock, of Philadelphia ; 
Dr. Valentine Mott and Dr. J. Marion Sims, of 
New York; Dr. Buttolph, Superintendent New 
Jersey State Lunatic Asylum; Dr. Rockwell, 
Superintendent Vermont Lunatic Asylum; Dr. 
Nicholas, Superintendent Insane Asylum, 
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Washington, D. C., formerly of the Blooming- 
dale (N. Y.) Lunatic Asylum; Dr. D. T. 
Brown, the present Superintendent Blooming- 
dale Lunatic Asylum; Prof. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Yale College; Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, of New York; Rev. David Syme, 
Professor of Mathematics, ete., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. John Pierpoint; Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and we might add many others. 
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MENTAL PECULIARITIES. 





A MAN who has an evenly balanced brain, a 
harmonious temperament, and a healthy body 
glides along through life without showing 
peculiarities or eccentricities. Other men 
have extra strong passions, which make their 
actions unbalanced, and, therefore, peculiar. 
Another man, in the same family or neigh- 
borhood, may have weak passions and strong 
moral and intellectual power. His peculiarity 
is study, religious emotion, and a disinclina- 
tion for worldly pleasures. Though the 
general phases of character and organization 
are inherited, there seem to be some traits 
exhibited by different persons which are ap- 
parently unnatural and singular. Now, 
tobacco is nauseous in the extreme to nearly 
everybody, and the remark might be ventured, 
that of twenty million persons not one would 
like the taste of tobacco. Yet we know one 
man who, as an infant, craved tobacco, and 
would eat it without nausea. This was ac- 
cidentally discovered by his erying for tobacco 
when his father put it into his own mouth. 
He thought he would see if the child was 
really erying for the tobacco, and brought it to 
him, and he ate it with avidity. We know the 
ancestors of this child for two generations 
back, and all of them, male and female, used 
tobacco in some form, yet we are loth to 
believe that if twenty generations were to use 
tobacco, a generation would inherit an ap- 
petite for so nauseous a substance. Still, it 
doubtless is true that this one child, in some 
peculiar freak of nature, inherited a love for 
tobacco ; as some children inherit a love for 
liquor, or some other poisonous drug. 

A gentleman once called at our office for 
examination, and we found his Philopro- 
genitiveness, or parental love, largely de- 
veloped, and casually remarked to him that 
he was fond of children, and would tend 
babies with pleasure, when he abruptly 
broke out ‘‘ No, sir, you are mistaken, I have 
five children, and not one of them did I ever 
take on my lap, I can not bear the idea of 
such a thing.’ ‘“ But,’? I remarked, “ you are 
fond of children, anxious for their welfare, 
love to see them play, are disposed to buy 
things for them at Christmas and at other 
times, for the pleasure their joy affords you.” 
Then he said, “ This is true ; still, [ can not 
bear the idea of taking one of my children in 
my lap, nor did I ever kiss one of them.’ 
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This peculiarity seemed very singular, and 
for a few moments we studied it earnestly ; 
and, as if by intuition, we were led to ask 
him this question : “‘ Are you the eldest child ?” 
“No”? “Had your mother ill-health before 
your birth? and was the child older than you 
pretty young when you were born, so that 
your mother was wearied to disgust by being 
obliged to hold him in her lap? or was he ill, 
thus inducing fatigue and weariness on her 
part ?”? He sat a moment in silence, and every 
muscle of his face seemed to be in motion, 
and with swimming eyes he replied: ‘I have 
now found out the secret of this peculiarity. 
I never dreamed why I dreaded to touch one of 
my children, yet how it could be possible I 
had so strong an interest in and love for 
them ; but now I see through it. My brother, 
older than myself, was four years old when 
I was born, and he had been ill all his life; 
he was weak in the back, and required to be 
held as an infant much of the time, and was 
so peevish that he thought nobody but my 
mother could hold him; and often she thus 
held him until wearied almost to distraction, 
and her feelings, doubtless, became intensely 
excited with a spirit of repulsion toward 
holding him, but not toward his interests and 
his happiness; and I,” said he, “‘have in- 
herited that disgust which my mother must 
have experienced so intensely.” 

There are, doubtless, thousands of other 


disgusts which:we inherit as well as pref- 
erences. The love for music, interest in 
pictures, in shells, in geological specimens, in 
flowers, in horseback-riding, and the thousand 
other things for which certain persons ex- 
hibit an almost insane fondness, to the ex- 
clusion of other things more congenial to the 
general mind. Our peculiarities are, doubt- 
less, inherited as much as the color of our 
hair; and we can not always ascertain the 
relations between our own peculiarities and 
certain peculiar conditions which existed on 
the part of our parents anterior to our birth. 


-——_— SD 4+ a 


THE upsetting of a gig was the occasion of 
Washington’s being born in the United States ; 
an error of a miner in sinking a well led to 
the discovery of Herculaneum; and a blunder 
in nautical adventures resulted in the discov-~ 
ery of the island of Madeira. 


“ Now, gentlemen,” said a nobleman to his 
guests, as the ladies left the room, ‘let us 
understand each other; are we to drink like 
men or like beasts?’ The guests, somewhat 
indignant, exclaimed “like men!” ‘ Then,” 
he replied, ‘‘ we are going to get jolly drunk, 
for brutes never drink more than they want ” 

Loox at T'ts.— Were we to ask a hundred 
men who from small beginnings have attained 
a condition of respectability and influence, to 
what they imputed their success in life, the 
general answer would be, ‘ It was from being 
early compelled to think for and depend on 
ourselves.” 
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Now, although these facts go to the root of the evil, they are gen- 
erally unknown and unattended to. An accomplished manager of the 
poor of a parish, according to the present system, is a man who resists, 
to the very last extremity, every application for charity ; and who, 
when resistance is no longer possible, obtains the greatest quantity of 
food and raiment for the smallest amount of money. Economy in 
contracts is the grand object; and those managers are covered with 
glory who are able to reduce the assessment on the parish one half 
per cent. Without meaning at all to depreciate the advantages of 
economy, I remark that this mode of management reminds me of the 
manner in which an old relative of my own coped with the rushes 
which grew abundantly in one of his fields.) He employed women, 
whom he hired at so many pence a-day, to pull them up; and if the 
wages of the women fell from 10d. to 6d. or 8d. a-day, he thought 
that he had managed the rushes to great advantage that year. But it 
so happened, that the rushes, like the poor, constantly reappeared, 
and the labor of pulling them up never came to anend. At last this 
excellent person died, and his son succeeded to the farm. The son 
had received a scientific education, and had heard of the chemical 
qualities of soil, of the various metals and minerals which are usually 
found incorporated with it, and of the effect of these and other circum- 
stances on vegetation. He thus discovered that stagnant water is the 
parent of rushes; and when he succeeded to the farm, he cut a deep 
drain through a high bank, obtained declivity sufficient to cause water 
to flow, and then constructed drains through the field in every direc- 
tion. By this means he dried the soil; the rushes disappeared, and 
have never since been seen there; the labor of pulling them up is 
saved, and the money which it cost is devoted to further improvements. 

So long as society shall neglect the causes of poverty, and omit to 
remove them, and so long as they shall confine their main efforts to 
making cheap contracts for supporting the poor, so long will they have 
a constant succession of indigent to maintain. Nay, there is a great 
tendency in their proceedings to foster the growth of the very poverty 
which so grievously distresses them.* I have said that the children 
in the charity-workhouses have generally low temperaments and 
inferior brains ; and that these are the great parents of poverty. To 
prevent these children from rearing an inferior race, also bordering on 
pauperism, and from becoming paupers themselves in the decline of 
life, it would be necessary to improve, by every possible means, their 
defective organization. This can be done only by supplying them 
with nutritious diet, and paying the utmost attention to their physical 
and mental training. By the present system, they are fed on the 
poorest fare, and their training is very imperfect. They look dull, 
inert, heavy, and lymphatic, and are not fortified so much as they 
might be against the imperfections of their natural constitutions. In 
point of fact, in feeding pauper children with the most moderate quan- 
tity of the coarsest and cheapest food, means are actually taken to 
perpetuate the evil of pauperism ; for bad feeling in childhood weakens 
the body and mind, and consequently diminishes the power of the 
individuals to provide for themselves. Attention, therefore, ought to 
be devoted, not merely to the support of existing paupers, but also to 
the means of preventing another crop from springing up in the next 
generation. Our present system may be compared to that which the 
farmer would have pursued, if he had watered the field after pulling 
up the rushes, in order to assist nature in accomplishing a new growth. 
In making these observations, I beg it to be understood that I do not 











* See note on next column. 





blame any particular managers of the poor for their proceedings, or 
accuse them of neglect of duty. The principles which I am now ex- 
pounding have hitherto been unknown to these persons, and are not 
yet generally acknowledged by society at large. Public men, there- 
fore, could not easily act on them. But believing them to be founded 
in nature, and to be highly important, I use the freedom to announce 
them for general consideration, in the confidence that they will in 
time become practical. Whatever may be thought of these views, one 
fact, at all events, can not be controverted, namely, that society has 
not yet discovered either the causes of poverty or the remedy ; hence, 
I conceive the statement of new principles to be neither arrogant nor 
unnecessary ; leaving them, as I do, to stand or fall by the result of 
observation and experience.* 


LECTURE XII. 


PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


Causes of pauperism continued—Indulgence in intoxicating liquors—Causes producing 
love of these: Hereditary predisposition ; Excessive labor with low diet; Ignorance 
—Effects of commercial convulsions in creating pauperism—Daty of supporting the 
poor—Evils resulting to society from neglect of this duty—Removal of the causes of 
pauperism should be aimed at—Legal assessments for the support of the poor adyo- 
cated—Opposition to new opinions is no reason for despondency, provided they are 
sound—Treatment of criminals—Existing treatment and its failure to suppress crime 
—Light thrown by Phrenology on this subject—Three classes of combinations of the 
mental organs favorable, unfavorable, and middling—Irresistible proclivity of some 
men to crime—Proposed treatment of this olass of criminals—Objection as to moral 
responsibility answered. 


In the immediately preceding Lecture I entered upon the considera- 
tion of the social duty of providing for the poor. The removal of the 
causes of pauperism, it was observed, should be aimed at, as well as 
the alleviation of the misery attending it. One great cause of pauper- 
ism mentioned was bodily and mental defect; and it was held that 
those thus afflicted should be maintained by society. 

Another cause of pauperism is the habit of indulging in intoxicating 
liquors. This practice undermines the health of the whole nervous 
system, through which it operates most injuriously on the mind. The 
intoxicating fluid, by its influence on the nerves of the stomach, stim- 
ulates the brain, and excites the organs of sensibility, emotion, and 
thought, for the time, into pleasing and vivacious action. Hence the 
drunkard enjoys a momentary happiness ; but when the stimulus is 
withdrawn, the tone of the system sinks as far below the healthy state 
as during intoxication it was raised above it. He then experiences an 
internal void, a painful prostration of strength and vivacity, and a 


* The preceding Lecture was written and delivered in 1835, and the views of pauper- 
ism which it contains were then generally regarded as theoretical and unfounded. Sub- 
sequent events have not only proved them to be sound, but have strongly excited public 
attention to the painful fact, that in Scotland pauperism has increased and is rapidly 
increasing. Professor Alison, in his two pamphlets ‘On the Management of the Poor 
in Scotland,” has, in my opinion, demonstrated, by irrefragable evidence, that the 
wretched pittances doled out to the poor in this country are inadequate to their comfort- 
able subsistence, and that a continually increasing pauperism is the actual and inevi- 
table consequence of the deep mental depression and physical degradation in which they 
habitually exist. 1540. 

In England, Dr. Ray and Mr. Tuffnell, in their admirable report, dated 1st January, 
1841, on “ the Training School at Battersea,” observe that “the pauper children assom- 
bled at Norwood, from the garrets, cellars, and wretched rooms of alleys and courts in 
the dense parts of London, are often sent thither in a low stage of destitution, covered 
only with rags and vermin; often the victims of chronic disease, almost universally 
stunted in their growth, and sometimes emaciated with want. The low-browed and 
inexpressive physiognomy or malign aspect of the boys is a true index to the mental 
darkness, the stubborn tempers, the hopeless spirits, and the vicious habits on which 
the master has to work.” * * * ‘The peculiarity of the pauper child’s condition is, 
that his parents, either from misfortune, or indolence, or vice, have sunk into destitu- 
tion. In many instanees children descend from generations of paupers. They have* 
been born in the worst purlieus of a great city, or in the most wretched hovels on the 
parish waste. They have suffered privation of every kind.” * * ‘They have seen 
much of vice and wretchedness, and have known neither comfort, kindness, nor virtue.” 
P. 202-8. These gentlemen recommend, and have instituted, a mode of treatment cal- 
culated to remove these causes of pauperism. 1842. : : 

Since these notes were published, a new poor-law for Scotland has been enacted and 
come into operation, calculated to provide more adequate sustenance for the poor: but 
the principles advocated in the text can scarcely be said to be recognized by those who 
are charged with carrying it into execution. 1846, oif 
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Strong craving for a renewed supply of alcohol to recruit his exhausted 
vigor. During intoxication, the brain, from over-excitement, is inca- 
pable of healthy action, while in the intervals between different de- 
bauches, it is so exhausted and enfeebled that it is equally unfit to 
execute its functions. The habitual drunkard thus sinks into the 
condition of an imbecile, and may become a burden on the industrious 
portion of the community for his maintenance.* 

Various causes lead to these unfortunate habits. One is hereditary 
predisposition. If the parents, or one of them, have been habitually 
addicted to this vice, its consequences affect their physical constitu- 
tion, and they transmit an abnormal condition of organization to their 
children. This doctrine has been ridiculed, as if we taught that chil- 
dren are born drunk. They are no more born drunk than they are 
born in a passion, but they are engendered with conditions of brain 
that tend ultimately to produce in them a love of intoxicating fluids. 

Again; a tendency to drunkenness appears to be caused by ex- 
cessive labor with lowdiet. The nervous energy is exhausted through 
the medium of the muscles, and the stimulus of alcohol is felt to be 
. extremely grateful in restoring sensations of life, vigor, and enjoy- 
ment. This cause may be removed by moderating the extent of labor 
and improving the quantity or the quality of the food. If alcohol 
were withheld and a nourishing diet supplied to such men, they 
would, after a few weeks, be surprised at the pleasurable feelings 
which they would experience from this better means of supplying the 
waste of their systems. 

An additional cause of intoxication is found in ignorance. When 
an individual enjoys high health and a tolerably well-developed 
brain, he feels a craving for enjoyment, a desire to be happy, and to 
be surrounded by happy friends. If he be uneducated and ignorant, 
his faculties want a scene in which they may vent their vivacity, and 
objects on which they may expend their energies, and he discovers 
that intoxicating liquors will give him a vivid experience, for the 
time, of the pleasures of which he is in quest. For the sake of this 
artificial stimulus, the bottle is then resorted to, instead of the natural 
excitements of the mind, calculated at once to render us happy and to 
improve our external condition. This was the real source of the 
drunkenness which disgraced the aristocracy of Britain in the last 
generation. I am old enough to have seen the last dying disgraces 
of that age. The gentlemen were imperfectly educated, had few or 
no intellectual resources, and betook themselves to drinking as a last 
resource, for the sake of enjoying the pleasures of mental vivacity- 
From an analogous cause, some legal and medical practitioners, who 
who reside in the provinces, fall into these pernicious habits. Their 
limited sphere of duties does not afford a constant stimulus to their 
minds, and they apply to the bottle to eke out their enjoyments. 

A more extensive and scientific education is the most valuable rem- 
edy for these evils. We have seen mental cultivation banish drunk- 
enness from the elasses holding rank and respectability in society, and 
the same effect may be expected to follow from the extension of edu- 
cation downward. 

The last cause of pauperism is a great convulsion which oceurs 
every few years in our manufacturing and commercial systems, and 
which, by deranging trade, deprives many industrious individuals 
of employment, casts them on charity for subsistence, breaks down 
their self-respect and feelings of independence, and ultimately de- 
grades them into helpless pauperism. 





* The phenomena attending the different stages of intoxication appear to indicate 
that the brain is affected also direcily in the following manner, although evidence is 
still wanting to render this view certain. Intoxicating liquors accelerate the action 
of the heart, and cause an increased flow of hlood to the head. The first effect of this 
is to stimulate all the organs into greater activity, and to produce feelings of vivacity 
and pleasure. The blood circulates most freely in the largest mental organs, because 
they have the largest blood-vessels, As intoxication proceeds, the smaller organs— 
those of the intellectual powers—are first overcharged with blood, and their functions 
become impaired; next, the organs of the moral sentiments are gorged; and lastly, 
those of the propensities; so that the drunkard extinguishes first his humanity, then his 
animal nature, and at last becomes a mere breathing unconscious mass, 











If, then, I am correct in the opinion that the chief causes of pau- 
perism are, Ist, a low temperament, and imperfect development of 
brain, attended with a corresponding mental imbecility, although not 
so great as to amount to idiocy ; 2dly, hereditary or acquired habits 
of intoxication, which impair the mind by lowering the tone of the 
whole nervous system; 3dly, want of mental cultivation ; and 4thly, 
depression arising from commercial disasters—the question, Whether 
the poor should be provided for by society, is easily solved. To leave 
them destitute would not remove any one of these causes, but in- 
crease them. To allow our unhappy brethren, who thus appear to 
be as frequently the victims of evil influences over which they have 
little or no control, as of their own misconduct, to perish, or to linger 
out a miserable and vicious existence, would be not only a direct in- 
fringement of the dictates of Benevolence and Conscientiousness, but 
an outrage on Veneration (seeing that God has commanded us to as- 
sist and reclaim them). Moreover, it would tend also to the injury 
of our own interests. 

The fact that the world is arranged by the Creator on the principle 
of dispensing happiness to the community in proportion to their obe- 
dience to the moral law, is here again beautifully exemplified. By 
neglecting the poor, the number of individuals possessing deficient 
brains and temperaments is increased ; the number of drunkards 
is increased ; and the number of the ignorant is increased ; and 
as society carries these wretched beings habitually in its bosom; 
as they prow] about our houses, haunt our streets, and frequent 
our highways ; and as we can not get rid of them, it follows that 
we must suffer in our property and in our feelings until we do 
our duty toward them. Nay, we must suffer in our health also; 
for their wretchedness is often the parent of epidemic diseases, which 
do not confine their ravages to them, but sweep away indiscriminately 
the good and the selfish, the indolent and the hard-hearted, who have 
allowed the exciting causes to grow up into magnitude beside them.* 

On the other hand, by applying rigorous measures not only to main- 
tain the poor, but to remove the causes of pauperism, these evils may 
be mitigated, if not entirely removed. Ifa practical knowledge of the 
organic laws were once generally diffused through society, and a sound 
moral, religious, and intellectual education were added, I can not 
doubt that the causes of pauperism would be perceptibly diminished. 
Phrenology conveys a strong conviction to the mind, that precepts or 
knowledge are not sufficient by themselves to insure correct conduct- 
The higher faculties of the mind must be brought into a state of suffi- 
cient vigor to be able practically to resist not only the internal solic- 
itations of the animal propensities, but the temptations presented by 
the external world, before sound precepts can be realized in practice. 
Now, a favorable state of the organs, on the condition of which men- 
tal strength or feebleness in this world depends, is an indispensable 
requisite toward the possession of this vigor; and as this fact has not 
hitherto been known—at least, has not been attended to—it seems to 
me probable that society does not know a tithe of its own resources 
for mitigating the evils which efflict it. The temperance societies are 
extremely useful in this respect. The substitution of comfortable 
food for intoxicating beverages has the direct tendency to benefit the 


* T have already adverted to the destitute condition of the poor, and its tendency to 
cause the increase of pauperism. Professor Alison, in his pamphlet “On the Manage- 
ment of the Poor in Scotland,” has shown that another of the consequences of their ex- 
treme want is the prevalence of epidemic fevers among them in the large towns. This 
affliction is no longer confined to themselves. In 1839, the Fever Board and the 
Directors of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh reported that, “‘ notwithstanding every 
exertion, fever has kept its ground in this city, and that on three different occasions 
within these twenty years it has assumed the form of an appalling epidemic; that its 
ravages have extended, while its malignity has greatly increased, the mortality having 
risen from one in twenty to near one in six; and it hos passed from the dwellings of 
the poor to those of the rich, and prevailed extensively among families in easy and 
cafiuent circumstances ; that within the last two years it must have affected at least ten 
thousand of the population of the city.” In 1838, one in thirty were affected. Here we 
see the rich falling victims to disease originating in their own neglect of the poor. A 
more striking illustration of the mode of operation of the natural laws, and of the cer- 
tainty of the punishment which is inflicted for infringing them, could not have been pre- 
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whole nervous system and to increase the vigor of the higher powers 
of the mind. Society at large should bend its best energies, directed 
by sound knowledge, toward the accomplishment of this end. 

Holding it, then, to be clearly both the duty and the interest of so- 
ciety to provide for the poor, the next question is, How should this be 
done—by legal assessment, or by voluntary contributions? Phrenol- 
ogy enables us to answer this question also. The willingness of any 
individual to bestow charity depends not exclusively on the quantity 
of wealth which he possesses, but likewise on the strength of the 
benevolent principles in relation to the selfish in his mind. Now, we 
discover by observation that the organs of the benevolent and selfish 
feelings differ very widely in relative size in different individuals, and 
experience supports the conclusion which we draw from this fact, that 
their dispositions to act charitably are as widely different. Not only 
so, but as the leading principle of our present social system is the pur- 
suit of self-interest, it may be stated as a general rule (allowance 
being always made for individual exceptions), that those in whom 
the selfish feelings, with intellect and prudence predominate, will pos- 
sess most wealih; and yet this very combination of faculties will 
render them least willing to bestow. Their wealth and benevolence will 
generally be in the inverse ratio of each other. This inference, unfor- 
tunately, is also supported by facts. It has frequently been remarked 
that the humbler classes of society, and also the poorer members of 
these classes, bestow more charity, in proportion to their incomes, than 
the very wealthy. To trust to voluntary contributions, therefore, 
would be to exempt thousands who are most able but least willing 
to bear the burden, and to double it on those who are most willing, 
but least able, to support it.* 

The correctness of this observation is supported by the following 
extract from a Report by the Committee of Contributors to the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, presented to the general meeting held on 5th 
January, 1845: ‘“‘ This state of matters has induced us to look with 
anxiety to the revenue, and more especially to that part of the fluc- 
tuating branch arising from the subscription, contributions, and church 
collections; and when we consider that the population of Edinburgh 
is 133,000, and the inhabited houses 22,500, and that the population 
of Leith is 26,000, and the inhabited houses 4,600—making (exclusive 
of Portobello, Musselburgh, etc.) a total population of about 160,000, 
and 27,000 inhabited houses, it is surprising, and much to be lament- 
ed, that the subscription contributors above 5s. are under 1,800, and 
that the contributions are under £3,000. When it is recollected that 
the object of the institution is to provide a comfortable abode, the best 
medical skill, the purest medicines, and the most experienced nurses 
to relieve the bodily sufferings of the poorer classes of society; and 
when we consider the deep interest which those in more fortunate cir- 
cumstances have that the progress of disease should be arrested (inde- 
pendent of higher consideration), we can not resist the conclusion that 
there must either be some misapprehension as to the institution, or a 
callousness to charity which we are unwilling to impute.” 

I select these examples of local charity because I believe them to 
be applicable to many cities besides Edinburgh, and they lead to the 
conclusion that while the present principles of social action prevail, 
compulsory assessment is indispensable, and I am inclined to carry it 
the length of assessing for the maintenance of the poor in all their 
forms. There are voluntary societies for supporting the destitute 
sick, a House of Refuge, the Deaf and Dumb Institution, the Blind 
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* Professor Alison has arrived at the same conclusions by means of practical obser- 
vation. Hesays: “In following out this inquiry (into the condition of the poor), I have 
long since formed, and do not scruple to express, an opinion which I can not expect to 
be in the first instance either well received or generally credited in this country, viz. 
that the higher ranks in Scotland do much less (and what they do, less systematically, 
and therefore less effectually) for the relief of poverty and of sufferings resulting from 
it, than those of any other country in Europe which is really well regulated.”. And 
again ; ‘‘ Many respectable citizens (of Edinburgh) never appear among the suscribers 
to any public charity, at the same time that they steadily withstand all solicitations for 
private alms, and thus reduce the practice of this Christian duty (charity) to the utmost 
possible simplicity."—On the Management cf the Poor in Scotland, pp. 11 and 23. 
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Asylum, and the Royal Infirmary. I have been told that these, and all 
the other charitable institutions of Edinburgh, are sustained by about 
fifteen hundred benevolent individuals, many of whom subscribe to 
them all, and most of whom subscribe to several, while the remaining 
twenty or thirty thousand of the adult population of the city and sub- 
urbs, who are able to bear a part of the burden, never contribute a 
farthing to any one of these objects. Ina sound social system this 
should not be the case. It isa social duty incumbent on us all to 
alleviate the calamities of our unfortunate, and even of our guilty 
brethren; and until our moral principles shall be so quickened as to 
induce us all to discharge this duty voluntarily, we should be com- 
pelled to do so by law. 

On another point I am disposed to earry our social duties farther 
than is generally done. I regard the money applied to the mainte- 
nance of the indigent as at present to a great extent wasted, in conse- 
quence of no efficient measures being adopted by society to check 
pauperism at its roots. If I am correct in ascribing it to a low tem- 
perament, imperfect development of brain, habits of intoxication, 
ignorance, and commercial fluctuations, efficient means must be used 
to remove these causes before it can either cease or be effectually 
diminished ; and as the removal of them would in the end be the best 
policy for both the public and the poor, I am humbly of opinion that 
the community, if they were alive to their own interests, as well as 
to their duty, would supply the pecuniary means for laying the axe to 
the root of the tree, and by a rational education and elevation of the 
physical and mental condition of the lower classes of society, would 
bring pauperism to a close, or, at all events, diminish its present gi- 
gantic and increasing dimensions.* Here the regret always occurs, 
that our senseless wars should have wasted so much capital that we 
must provide twenty-seven millions of pounds sterling annually to pay 
the interest of it; a sum which, but for these wars, might have been 
applied to the moral advancement of society, and have carried a thou- 
sand blessings in its train. Jf our moral sentiments were once ren- 
dered as active as our propensities have been, and I fear still are, we 
should devote our public assessments to beneficial social objects, 
render them liberal in proportion to the magnitude of the work to be 
accomplished, and pay them with a hearty good-will, because they 
would all return to ourselves in social blessings. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-NINE.] 





PERPETUAL MOTION. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


PrerretuaL Morion is a term the primary meaning of which is 
obvious enough, and which is in such sense applicable to actual 
phenomena, as the planetary movements ; but one that has been wrest- 
ed from this, its proper use, to name any imaginary mechanism, such 
that within itself the power required to give it motion shall be con- 
tinually restored or renewed, without aid from an exterior source or 
cause; and hence, such that, once in motion, it must move forever, or 
until destroyed by the wear of its parts. The idea necessitates a 
circle or circuit of parts, returning in some way upon itself; it im- 
plies the uninterrupted transfer of a certain quantity of motion from 
piece to piece through the circuit, or such accumulation at one point 
as shall overcome the resistance at another, so that an undiminished 
force returns always upon the first piece (prime mover)—the ma- 
chine thus to impel itself, and,«if possible, perform, over and 
above this, some useful work. This problem, worked upon through 
2,000 years, and never more faithfully than within a century past, 
yet without one instance of well-attested success, has, aside from 
its demonstrated impossibility, deservedly attained to a ‘‘bad emi- 





* It is gratifying to observe that the suggestion in the text has, to some extent, been 
recently carried into effect by the Poor-Law Commissioners of England. See their ad- 
mirable report “On the Training of Pauper Children.” 1841. ; 
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nence” in the history of mechanics. In- 
terminable have been the plans, devices, 
wheels, combinations, engines to which these 
attempts—always in the nature of things ab- 
surd—have given birth; but the details, be- 
yond a few instances for illustration, would be 
in like degree impertinent. First, what move- 
ments can not be claimed as furnishing or 
solving the so-called perpetual motion? The 
earth and other planetary bodies move inces- 
santly, both inthe way of rotation and of trans- 
lation; and the resistance they encounter 
being 0, or infinitesimally small, no percep- 
tible retardation takes place. By the first law 
of motion, they can not cease from these 
movements, once imparted, save by action of 
some opposing force from without. By the 
same law, gravity and our atmosphere being 
removed, every ball or pebble propelled by a 
school-boy’s club, must move off with undi- 
minished speed in a right line, and forever, 
In truth, observation thus far leads to the be- 
lief that every particle of matter in the uni- 
verse is in incessant motion through space. 
The grand difficulty, in the outset, is, not to 
find instances of true perpetual motion, but to 
find any power adequate to arrest such motion. 
But what the imaginative mechanist seeks as a 
“perpetual motion,” is in no case a machine 
expected to go forever ; it is one that, however 
well made, must wear out by the grating and 
jar of its parts; and inconsistently, because 
ignorantly, he expects to devise such a ma- 
chine, in such way that it shall first feed itself 
with needful power, and then yield a surplus 
with which to grind, saw, plane, ete.! While 
the ocean, the land-slopes, and the requisite 
heat exist, the round of evaporation, cloud and 
its transfer, fall in rain, and return in rivers, 
will continue; and by renewing our water- 
wheels, we secure from the running streams 
perpetual power and work. But the over- 
ingenious mechanic still busies himself with 
projecting a water-wheel that shall pump 
back, to the top of the fall, all the water re- 
quired to run it, and meanwhile do some use- 
ful work besides. Now, any machinery is 
only a connected series of inert and inactive 
pieces, interposed between the point on which 
a motor acts and the material on which its 
work is to be done; and this being true, the 
supposition that the whole work of a machine 
shall far exceed, or in the least exceed, the 
whole power it can receive, is simply impos- 
sible and absurd. Again, take other cases; 
the tides never rest; a large tide-wheel may 
be made, while the tide is strongest, to fill a 
reservoir from which a less wheel shall be 
kept constantly working; a piston-rod, rising 
and falling with the expansions and contrac- 
tions, due to natural changes of temperature, 
of a body of oil confined in a bulb and tube, 
and on the surface of which the piston rests, 
may be caused, by means of a ratchet on the 
upper end of the rod, with interposed delicate 
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machinery for changing direction of movement 
and multiplying velocity, to give a continuous 
and very considerable movement in one direc- 
tion to a wheel or crank; and a like effect 
may be secured by the expansions and contrac- 
tions of a long metallic rod fixed at one end, 
and with a ratchet on the other. A pendu- 
lum duly suspended, and aided by a spring, 
may oscillate until worn out; and in muscular 
action, we have the not uncommon instance of 
the heart’s incessant pulsation through eighty 
or more years. But none of these afford the 
perpetual motion sought, because in them the 
moving force is continually supplied from 
without, in form of gravity, momentum, heat, 
elasticity, or, finally, food. The only admis- 
sible cases, then, must be those in which the 
momentum due to inertia, or to gravity, or the 
direct action of attractive or repulsive forces, 
as those of magnetic poles, can be made, 
wholly within the parts of the mechanism, to 
do the work of continually propelling it. To 
devise any machine, moving perpetually until 
worn out, there are only five methods or con- 
ditions supposable. 1. There must be an ex- 
terior cause of the motion; but this, by the 
nature of the present question, is excluded. 
2. There must be total annihilation of friction 
and all other resistances which might retard 
the movement of the paris; but practically, 
this is impossible. A wheel on pivots, having 
no friction, and set turning in an exhausted 
receiver, could move forever. But the nature 
of matter and force forbids any such case ; the 
parts in contact must rub and wear, and in so 
doing parts of the impelling force are continu- 
ally subtracted, being consumed in acting 
against the resistance, or suffering conversion 
into heat. Or, 3, it must be imagined that at 
some place (in some piece or connection) 
within the machinery, the force generated or 
transmitted by the piece shall be greater than 
that impressed upon or imparted to it from 
preceding pieces in the circuit, so that thus 
the required surplus of power may arise. But 
it is an admitted and universal fact that, in 
ordinary machines, impelled by motors from 
without, as the momentum of water or wind, 
weight or strength, of animals, steam, etc., 
the whole power applied is first of all con- 
sumed to an amount exactly equal to the sum 
of all the resistances within the machine; and 
that the power taking effect in useful work is 
always the whole power applied, less this 
sum-total of resistances. If this be true of 
all machines moved by exterior power, it must 
be true of all moved by a power acting within, 
upon some one of the pieces of a circuit. One 
set of pieces of mechanism is just as inert as 
the other. If true through the whole of an 
ordinary machine or circular arrangement, it 
must be (for any given time) equally true of 
each piece and connection in the one or the 
other. Everywhere, at every point and trans- 
fer, action and reaction are equal; and for the 
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substantial reason that only by means of so 
much reaction can we get any action at all. 
Nil dat quod non habet; the generated force 
never can exceed the communicated force ; the 
impinging or urging body must always lose 
what that impinged upon or pushed gains. 
The earlier engineers, in their ignorance, 
thought a chain, rope, or beam, pulled length- 
wise, felt less and less strain from the ends 
toward the middle; the seeker of a perpetual 
motion, equally ignorant of mechanical law, 
thinks that at some one connection in a circuit 
the effective action can be greater than at 
others at the same time. M. de la Hire long 
since demonstrated that, in this aspect, the 
problem of a perpetual motion amounts to 
this: To find a body that is both heavier and 
lighter at the same moment; or, to find a 
body heavier than itself; or, what amounts to 
the same, to find a force greater than itself. 
But, remembering that some friction, resist- 
ance of air, rigidity or softness of parts in 
which absolute pliability or hardness is desir- 
able, and adhesion of parts and of air, are in 
the very nature and circumstances of the 
bodies that must be used, it will be seen that, 
in a series of parts returning upon itself, these 
causes must, in time, very sensibly, and in 
most instances rapidly, reduce any movement 
that may be imparted or attained, thus surely 
tending back to a state of rest. But, 4, the 
supposition still remains that, by some artful 
disposition and combination of contrivances, 
perhaps multiplied to some extent, a successive 
accumulation of momentum within the parts 
may be secured, affording the desired surplus 
for neutralizing resistances and performing 
work. 

At first utterance, this seems the most 
plausible case, but only beeause, being more 
complex, it is not so easily analyzed; accord- 
ingly, it is in this direction that the larger 
number of speculators have been led astray. 
But when we apply to this case the law of 
virtual velocities, viz.: that what is gained in 
the magnitude of effect of a given power is 
always and necessarily lost in time, and vice 
versa, it is seen that in this case also the total 
momentum, or the quantity of action, during 
any certain period, in an arrangement return- 
ing upon itself, must be equal in all the parts. 
The accumulation from piece to piece is only 
fancied, because the case is not understood, 
A man can not press a nail into a board ;- but 
letting down on it truly a sledge-hammer, he 
drives it home at a blow; this is because a 
gradually accumulated action is expended al- 
most at a point (ihe head of the nail) and 
within an instant of time. So, a man’s effort 
readily accumulates in a fly-wheel the force 
required, on coupling instantly the appropriate 
parts, to punch.a metallic plate. But, in 1860, 
a supposed inventor constructed an arrange- 
ment of an oblique bar having a heavy ball 
on the end, which one person could readily 
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guide and propel about a vertical axis until 
much foree was accumulated, when, instantly 
coupling the axis with some very heavy body, 
this was moved. The enthusiastic contriver 
would forthwith propel a railway car by the 










































































Fie. 1. 
power of one man upon his bar and ball, mis- 
taking a momentary for a permanent result, 
and believing he had achieved at last the per- 
petual motion ; and a gentleman of Wall Street, 
more learned in civil than in mechanical law, 
squandered on so absurd an arrangement nearly 
$2,000, before being advised of its necessary 
failure. Indeed, in many circuitous arrange- 
ments, there may be at certain points a pos- 
sibility of gain of power which is only for- 
bidden by the completion of the circuit of 
movements, and the necessary equalization of 
reactions through this means; and the con- 
triver, seeing this possible gain, fails to see as 
clearly the inevitable general law. If at any 
part a force or motion along a certain line can 
be resolved into two components acting at an- 
gles with this line, there follows, so far, an 
absolute increase of the total impelling force ; 
but in the circuit the resolved force must be 
compounded again, and the supposed gain is 
neutralized. So there are other ways of re- 
claiming or accumulating moving force at a 
point or for a moment, as when weighis are 
made successively to drag or fall upon some 
part ; but either the reaction is immediate, or 
in the circle of actions it is brought to bear at 
some other point, as in elevating the weights, 
and there is no real gain. In no ease is there 
a residue of gain to meet the expense of fric- 
tion and work; so that even continued accu- 
mulation through an infinite number of parts 
could not suffice for perpetual motion, as un- 
derstood. A very good illustration of the fal- 








lacy of asupposed gain of moving force at some 
point or points in a cireuit of actions is afforded 
in the arrangement shown in Fig.1. The cut 
represents one among the earlier devices arising 
in the course of the revival of the search for 
a perpetual motion, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and it is copied by Mr. Dircks in his 
recent book on the subject, from Bishop 
Wilkins’ ‘‘ Mathematical Magick” (in two 
books, 5th ed., 1707). An inclined shaft or 
cylinder, A B, has cut in it a helical cavity 
or Archimedes’ screw, as shown at L M— 
its lower extremity being supposed to dip 
into the water of the reservoir, CD. About 
the cylinder are fixed three water-wheels, 
H, J, and K; and the water raised at a 
great mechanical advantage within the in- 
clined screw is to be discharged at top, 
and so to fall successively into the vessels, 
E, F, G, and the reservoir, acting with 
considerable power in its course, on the 
water-wheels. The good bishop, when he 
had fairly thought out this device, was in- 
clined to cry out “Eureka!” Having ex- 
perimented, he thus gives us his results. 
_ “Upon trial and experience, I find it [this 

machine] altogether insufficient for any such 

purpose, and that for these two reasons: 

1. The water that ascends will not make 

any considerable stream in the fall. 2. 
This stream, though multiplied, will not be 
of force enough to turn about the screw.’ 
That is, the water rises slowly and with in- 
termissions ; it falls quickly, and its blow 
is brief and ineffectual. 5. Finally, may not 
some succession of magneto-electric with me- 
chanical or with electro-magnetic apparatus 
supply the means of obtaining the de- 
sired surplus of moving power, and thus 
accomplish by electrical stratagem what 
plain mechanical law forbids? A few 
years ago this might have been antic- 
ipated; but the recent establishment of 
the law of equivalency, in mechanical 
units, of all forms of force, leads us to see 
that a given action of magnetic force 
must correspond with a given impulsion 
or quantity of motion, 7. e., with a given 
mechanical effect, and vice versa; so 
that, finding as we now may the value 
of each force in terms of the other, we 
shall discover that the law of equality of 
action and reaction is to be extended 
from the mechanical to all the agencies 
or forces of nature ; and the ignis fatuus 
of the fanciful or ingenious mind (suffer- 
ing for lack of education or of sound 
judgment) is placed just as far beyond 
reach as before. In fact, by the broad- 
est generalization, the impossibility of a 
self-impelled machine becomes a sure axiom 
of science; and it is one a knowledge of 
which would save, even now, time, talents, 
money, peace of mind, and often sanity, to 





the thousands who still embark in this pur- 
suit. A machine is described by S’Grave- 
sande, 1774, named, from its inventor, Orf- 
fyreus’ Wheel, and claimed by the latter as a 
“perpetual motion; externally there was 
seen only a wheel, or rather drum, 12 feet in 
diameter and 14 inches in breadth, very light, 
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constructed with thin deal boards, and the 
whole covered with waxed cloth, its horizon- 
tal axis resting in supports. S’Gravesande 
relates that this wheel, receiving a slight im- 
pulse in either direction, moved with accel- 
erated speed till it reached twenty-five or 
twenty-six revolutions a minute, and at this 
rate continued to turn—in one instance, in a 
chamber of the Landgrave of Hesse, and closed 
with his seal, moving for two months. At 
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the end of this time it was stopped to prevent 
wear ; and though the prince attested that there 
was no fraud in its construction, S’Gravesande 
examined the whole carefully, still detecting 
no communication. 


The maker, however, in- 
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censed at this scrutiny, broke up the wheel 
forthwith, charging its destruction to the im- 
pertinent curiosity of the philosopher—the 
ordeal being one, we may remark, that the 
possessors of like marvels in our own day are 
apt greatly to covet. A very common attempt 
has been to construct a wheel, a cylinder, or 
an endless belt passing vertically about two 
rollers, so that by weights thrown out on 
arms, or rolling out in inclined grooves in the 
descending half-revolution, and then falling 
closer to the axis, or rolling inward in the 
ascending half, so as in effect to weigh more 
in moving down and less while lifted, a sur- 
plus of downward pressure shall be obtained 
to keep up the motion. Now, a simple dia- 
gram and calculation will show, in such cases, 
that while the leverage of each weight going 
down is greater, the number of the weights 
actually being lifted at any one time is also 
the greater; and as, besides this, the inertia 
and concussion of the weights, and the friction 
they. cause, has continually to be overcome, 
all such contrivances stand hopelessly still, 
with an unliquidated balance of resistance to 
be overcome against them. The nccessity that 
a greater number of the weights shall continu- 
ally be acting against the movement, or on the 
side of such an arrangement expected to be 
ascending, is shown in the plans presented in 
Figs. 2.and 3. The wheel with curved sup- 
porting partitions and inclosed balls, Fig. 2, 
may be taken as a type of its class; and many 
mechanics may recognize it as an old aequaint- 
ance, or at least, a near relative of one! That 
shown in Fig. 3 is a highly complicated 
attempt in the same direction—a device for 
which a patent was asked in England by Geo. 
Linton, of Middlesex, 1821. The operation of 
this wheel is too obvious to require minute 
description; but it may be remarked that 
besides the increased downward pressure to be 
gained by the unrolling of the jointed levers, 
A, B, etc., each lever was to receive, at h, a 
weight—this to be carried around and up to 
a height a little above the axis, then deposited 
in a grooved trough, and by mere gravity to 
roll back toward h,again in its turn to make 
the like circuit. The failure of so elaborate a 
contrivance should certainly lead the inventor 
to taboo its class altogether. One inventor 
would let fifteen feet of an endless chain, 
coiled round a vertical cylinder moving on 
polished steel pivots, weigh down against ten 
feet of straight chain ascending on the other 
side; but, spite of his almost frictionless 
shaft and pulleys, by the laws of resolution 
and composition of force, the excess of weight 
of parts of his chain-coils on opposite sides of 
the shaft balance each other; and the inter- 
action of impulses throughout his circuit re- 
sults, as it necessarily must, in a perpetual 
rest, due to equilibrium. Another would let 
heavy balls drop successively into pockets in 
the periphery of a wheel, on the descending 
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side, being delivered 
at the lowest point of 
descent into a sluice, 
then to be fed along 
and returned up the 
inclined plane of an 
Archimedes’ screw, 
worked by the excess 
of power afforded by 
thé continued weight 
and momentum of 
the falling balls upon 
the wheel; the case 
is more complex, but 
the result similar, 
At one agency for 
patents in this coun- 
try, it is stated that 
about fifteen appli- 
cations occur yearly 
for patents upon pro- 
fessed perpetual mo- 
tions; but consider- 
ing the many agen- 
cies in operation, and 
the fact, known to 
most mechanics, that 
a movement of this 
sort fails of being 
patentable because 
the application must 
be accompanied with 
a working model, it 
is safe to conclude that throughout the 
country there are every year many hundreds 
of these abortive machines in course of plan- 
ning or of trial. Much interest was recently 
excited in such a machine, said to have been 
invented by Mr. J. G. Hendrickson, of New 
Jersey ; but with an official denial of the 
assertion that a working model had been in 
the U. S. Patent Office, and had been operated 
there, this report also falls to the ground. 

The examples occasionally put on exhibi- 
tion are, of course, but so many ingenious 
tricks. The latest marvel announced is 
that of a _ self-winding clock: is not the 
winding secured at intervals by force ob- 
tained from expansion and contraction of a 
metallic bar ? 

Finally, perpetual motion, as commonly 
understood, is found to be simply a name for 
an impossibility, and, besides, a name that 
is ill chosen. 
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For much curious historical information on 
this subject, the reader is referred to the 
“PrerpETuuM Mosiue; or, Search for Self- 
Motive Power, during the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries,” by Henry Dircks, C. E.; London, 
1861.* 





* By the kind permission of the editors of Apple- 
ton’s New American Cyclopedia, this article will be found 
to embrace in the main the substance of the shorter article 
prepared for that work on the same subject, and by the 
same writer. 
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POBRDLBALT, OF (G*PARSON”) BROWNLOW. 


Ww. G. BROWNLOW. 





Everygopy in this country has, at least, 
heard of the notorious Parson Brownlow, for 
many years editor of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Whig, and a Presbyterian clergyman in that 
State. There is not in the United States, 
probably not on earth, another specimen of 
the genus homo which may be ealled his fel- 
low, or parallel. His organization is most 
marked. His features, as may be observed 
by the portrait, are full of angles and ridges, 
and drawn into stern muscular positions, as if 
his mind were wrought up to positive deci- 
sions, and his feelings wound up to a high 
pitch. His features also indicate perfect self- 
possession and independence of mind. 

His phrenology shows uncommon energy, 
courage, determination, pride, force, and will- 
power, arising from very large’ Combative- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Firmness, and an excitable 
temperament. It also indicates great prac- 
tical common sense, a ready, quick, clear, and 
very distinct mind—one that is well versed in 
practical subjects, and capable of gathering 
knowledge rapidly from experience and all 
available sources. His forehead, also, indi- 
cates good memory, great power of illustration 
and judgment of character, together with an 
uncommon power of language, ability to put 
his strong angular thoughts into words, which 
are full of force and characteristic of the subject 
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in hand. His temperament and whole organ- 
ization indicate strength rather than fineness, 
which, joined to very great strength, hardi- 
hood, and endurance, gives to his thoughts 
and feelings the quality of roughness, bold- 
ness, positiveness, and sharpness. He can 
not say anything in a tame, pliant, smooth, 
plausible way—is bold and audacious in the 
style of his comparisons and in his invective ; 
in word and action he is original, copies no- 
body, and could hardly do it if he would. 

He is a man of kindly sympathies, and were 
it not for his irascible spirit, his love for con- 
test, and desire to annihilate his opponents, or 
the subject against which he speaks or writes, 
he would have an entirely different reputation 
from that which he now has. In the social 
circle, among his personal friends, he is doubt- 
less cordial, kind, obliging, sympathetic, gener- 
ous, and magnanimous, but he is a hearty hater. 
Not long since, when his voice temporarily fail- 
ed him, he remarked, ‘“ that he would spend the 
balance of his life, when unable to speak or 
write, in making faces at Abolitionists and 
Locofocos.” It should be remembered that 
the Parson is an intense Whig of the old 
school, and has lost none of his constitutional 
hatred of the Democratic party ; and living in 
Tennessee, he takes the pro-slavery side of 
that question; hence he classes Abolitionists 
and Locofocos in the same category, and utters 
his anathemas and makes faces at the two at 
No man can lay to his door 
the charge of hypocrisy; at least, he is an 
open, square-spoken man, has no disguises, is 
not afraid to be unpopular, and dares to utter 
what he believes, regardless of how it may 
take; and it is sometimes thought his vanity 
has a sphere of action in being odd, peculiar, 
eccentric, and audacious. In other words, 
that he takes pride in doing things as other 
people do net, in saying bolder, stauncher, 
rougher, fiercer things than anybody else, 
either lay or clerical, dare to utter. His 
statements border on profanity and sacrilege, 
and no man would dream of his being a par- 
son to read his ordinary editorials and letters. 

On a late visit to Washington, he remarked 
that, when he got away from “that den of 
thieves,”’ he breathed freer; and, while there, 
it is related of him that he was accosted on 
the street by a beggar for alms, when he step- 
ped into a store and wrote an order on the 
President for any small sum he might choose 
to give, and in consideration he proposed to 
relinguish all his claims to any portion of 
publie patronage. 

In 1857 he visited Montgomery, Ala., and 
delivered an address, and his friends gave him 
a dinner, at which they pressed him to take 
wine, when he replied, ‘ No, gentlemen, it is 
as mueh as I can do to manage myself with- 
out drinking.” 

The Parson is a man of talent, but is one 
of the boldest and most rugged in his state- 
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ments of all Western men who have any pre- 
tension to culture ; but we believe him to be 
just, frank, and a scorner of lies and hy- 
pocrisy, with an intensity which is really re- 
freshing in these days of double-dealing. 

In January last he replied in his paper to 
some inquiries respecting his antecedents, 
birthplace, ete.: ‘‘I was born and raised in 
Wyth County, Va., and my parents were both 
natives of the same State. I have lived in 
East Tennessee for thirty years, and although 
I am now fifty-five years of age, I walk erect, 
have but few gray hairs, and look to be 
younger than many persons of forty years.” 

On the subject of Union and Secession, the 
plucky parson, in reply to threats of hanging 
for his strong, outspoken sentiments, dis- 
courses as follows : 

“T am for my country, and on the side of 
the General Government, and in every con- 
test, either at sea or on land, I shall rejoice in 
the triumph of the government troops, fight- 
ing under the stars and stripes. Should Ten- 
nessee go out of the Union, I shall continue to 
denounce Secessionism, and war against the 
storms of fanaticism at the North, and the as- 
saults of demagogues and traitors at the South, 
though their number is legion. In all candor, 
I believe that in a Southern Confederacy the 
freedom of speech and of the press will be de- 
nied, and for the exercise of them I will be 
hung. But, come what may, through weal or 
woe, in peace or war, no earthly power shall 
keep me from denouncing the enemies of my 
country, until my tongue and pen are para- 
lyzed in death !” 

Parson Brownlow is a character not afraid 
to speak his mind; and what is more, is not 
afraid of being unpopular on account of what 
he believes to be the truth. He has back- 
bone, courage, pluck, stamina, in contradis- 
tinetion to the too common spirit of expediency 
and smooth-faced gentleness, which leaves 
truth and the Master to the mercy of enemies. 


_- 


SHORT GRAVES. 











Wuy do so many children die? Why are 
our cemeteries filled with short graves? Why 
do more than half of the children born never 
reach the age of manhood? Is it because God 
has not made man as wisely or as well as He 
made the ox or the dog? Who would think 
of raising cattle or horses if five out of every 
ten died before being old enough to come to 
the yoke or the harness ! 

There must be some great mistake in the 
original organization of man, or else some 
egregious errors in the habits and training of 
the human race. 

There are several reasons for these early 
deaths, for this want of stamina in the human 
constitution. And let it be remarked, that it 
is not among the poor and ignorant, the hard- 
working and plain-living class, where we find 
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the greatest infantile mortality. It is with 
those who are well-housed and have a plenty 
of food and raiment and culture. True, among 
the poor there are many deaths from contagious 
diseases, and occasionally an instance of wast- 
ing decay; but the ragged, bare-footed, and 
plainly-fed laborer’s child is more often ruddy, 
rollicking, hearty, and healthy than the well- 
cared-for child of the opulent. No doubt ex- 
tra warm rooms and too little out-of-door ex- 
ercise sends many a child to the grave. Can- 
dies, rich food, irritating condiments, and this 
everlasting nibbling between meals of cakes 
and delicacies, tend to impair the young stom- 
ach and debilitate the nervous system and pro- 
duce early death: but we believe the prime 
destroyer of the children of to-day is ToBACCco, 
flanked on either hand by its coadjutors, tea 
and coffee, and in many instances supple- 
mented with that scourge of scourges, alco- 
holie drink. 

Boys smoke and chew tobaeco. They think 
it manly and smart. Thus, in the years of 
growth, they shatter their nervous systems, 
derange their digestive and circulatory ap- 
paratus, and fail to develop into that brawny, 
robust manhood which nature intended in 
their organization. They become pale, sal- 
low, lank in cheek and lank in abdomen, 
weak in the back and weak in the head, fret- 
ful, fidgety, nervous, and not more than half 
developed. Many boys of seventeen, when 
we advise them not to smoke, tell us they can 
not possibly leave off smoking. They must 
either chew or smoke; and they reveal to us 
the amount of their indulgence in this respect, 
which is really alarming. Ten, twelve cigars 
a day is nothing uncommon; an amount, in- 
deed, every day sufficient to kill three men 
who were not previously accustomed to the 
vile weed. These boys do not attain to their 
normal growth by an inch and a half in height, 
and twenty-five to fifty pounds in weight, and 
are lean, scrawny, nervous, half-built wrecks. 
They marry the daughters, perhaps, of men 
of similar habits, and these daughters, housed 
up in ladyhood without exercise, accustomed 
to strong coffee and tea, they are about as 
nervous, and nearly as much debilitated, as 
their tobacco-smoking bridegrooms. They 
have children born to them; and from such 
parents can healthy children be expected ? 

It is said that the Fejee cannibals have be- 
come wiser than to kill tobaeco-users for the 
purpose of food ; for they find it impossible to 
eat them, so saturated have they beeome with 
the poisonous drug! If a cannibal will not 
eat a tobacco-user, is it not fair to suppose 
that children will inherit the nervous condi- 
tion and debilitated state of a parent so satu- 
rated ? 

Many a mother nurses her child after hav- 
ing drank two or three cups of strong coffee, 
and that child from birth is, to speak bluntly, 
drunk on coffee till, from enlargement of brain 
or brain fever, it is hurried off to a tiny grave. 

The use of tobacco produces, on nearly all 
who use it, more or less disease of the throat. 
Who shall say that the prevailing epidemic, 
Diptheria, was not born of tobacco? Our 
young men must quit tobaeco, or the race_ 
will be ruined. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTY-FOUR.] 

The question is frequently asked, How are these principles, even 
supposing them to be founded in nature, ever to be carried into exe- 
cution, seeing that the opinions of society are strongly opposed to 
them? In answer, I appeal to the experience of the world. All new 
opinions are rejected, and their authors persecuted or ridiculed at first 4 
but in all instances in which they have been true they have been ulti- 
mately adopted. Galileo was imprisoned for proclaiming the first 
principles of a scientific astronomy. Fifty years elapsed before his 
opinions made any perceptible progress, but now they are taught in 
schools and colleges, and the mariner guides his ship by them on the 
ocean. It was the same in regard to the circulation of the blood, and 
it will be the same in regard to the application of the new philosophy 
to the social improvement of man. The present generation will de- 
scend, contemning it, to their graves ; but, if it be true, we are Sow- 
ing in young minds seeds that will grow, flourish, and ripen into an 
abundant harvest of practical fruits in due season. A thousand 
years are with the Lord as one day, and with society a hundred years 
are as one day in the life of an individual. Let us sedulously sow 
the seed, therefore, trusting that, if sound and good, it will not perish 
by the way-side, but bring forth fruits of kindness, peace, and love in 
the appointed season.* 

I forbear suggesting any particular plan by which the objects now 
detailed may be accomplished ; because no plan can become practical 
until the public mind be instructed in the principles, and convinced 
of the truth of the doctrines, which I am now teaching: and whenever 
they shall be so convinced, they will devise plans for themselves with 
infinitely greater facility and success than we can pretend to do, who 
live only in the dawn of the brighter day. 

The next social duty to which I advert, relates to the treatment of 
criminals, or of those individuals who commit offenses against the 
persons or property of the members of the community. The present 
practice is to leave every man to the freedom of his own will, until 
he shall have committed an offense; in other words, until he 
shall have seriously injured his neighbor; and then to employ, at the 
public expense, officers of justice to detect him, witnesses to prove his 
crime, a jury to convict him, judges to condemn him, jailers to im- 
prison, or executioners to put him to death, according as the law 
shall have decreed. It will be observed that in all this proceeding 
there is no inquiry into the causes which led to the crime, into the 
remedies for crime, or into the effects of the treatment on the offender 
or on society ; yet every one of these points should be clearly ascer- 
tained before we can judge correctly of our social duties in regard to 
the treatment of criminals. 

As to the cause of crime, there is a strange inconsistency between 
our theological and legal standards on the proclivity of the human 
mind to evil. The articles of our Church teach us that the human 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked ; while, 
legally, every man is regarded as so completely a moral agent, that 
he can command his will and his actions; and hence, that, when a 
clear law which his intellect can comprehend, is laid down for his 
guidance, he is a just and proper subject for punishment, if he infringe 
it. The premises and the conclusion in this last view are consistent 
with each other, and if this were a correct description of human 
nature, there would be no gainsaying the propriety of the practice. 


_ We should still, however, find a difficulty in accounting for our want 
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of success in putting an end to crime; for, if these principles of 
criminal legislation and punitive infliction be sound, it appears a 
strange anomaly that crime has everywhere, and in every age, 
abounded most where punishment, especially severe punishment, has 





* The serious efforts now making by the Sanitary Commissioners to improve the 
health of large towns; by the prison boards to improve the treatment of criminals; by 
by magistrates and public officers to provide houses of refuge and reclamation for young 
offenders; and by Captain Maconochie to induce the government to improve convict 
management—all afford tbe most satisfactory evidence of the progress of sound princi- 
ples toward practical results within the last ten years. 1846. 
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been most extensively administered, and that it has abated in all 
countries where penal infliction has become mild and merciful. There 
is, however, an error in this view of human nature, which Phrenology 
enables us to detect. 

It appears incredible that, in a well-governed country like this, 
where detection and punishment are almost certain to follow crime, 
any man should infringe the law, if he were not urged by impulses 
which obtained the mastery, for the time, over conscience and reason. 
We need not waste time, however, in speculating on this subject, but 
may come at once to facts, 

As mentioned in a former Lecture, the brain may be divided into 
three great regions: those of the Animal Propensities, Moral Senti- 
ments, and Intellectual Faculties, 

In some individuals the organs of the propensities bear the ascend- 
ency, in point of size, over those of the moral and intellectual faculties. 
Such men feel the impulses of passion very strongly, and are internally 
urged by vigorous selfish desires, which vehemently erave for gratifi- 
cation; while, on the other hand, they possess only feeble glimpses of 
moral obligation, and a glimmering of intellectual perception. When 
beings thus constituted are placed in a dense society, in which every 
man is struggling to acquire property and to advance his own fortunes, 
they commence the same career; but they take the road that first 
presents itself to their own peculiar minds; they are impatient to 
obtain gratification of their passions; they feel few restraints from 
conscience or religion, as to the mode of doing so; they are greatly 
deficient in intellectual capacity, in patience, perseverance, and ac- 
quired skill; and from all these causes they rush to crime, as the 
directest method of enjoying pleasure. 

The class of minds which forms the greatest contrast to this one is 
that in which the moral and intellectual organs decidedly predominate 
over those of the animal propensities. Individuals thus constituted 
have naturally strong feelings of moral and religious obligation, and 
vigorous intellectual perceptions, while the solicitations of their 
animal passions are relatively moderate. 

The third class is intermediate between these two. They have the 
organs of the propensities, of the moral sentiments, and of the intel- 
lectual faculties nearly in a state of equilibrium. They have strong 
passions, but they have also strong powers of moral and religious 
emotion, and of intellectual perception. 

Fortunately, the lowest class of minds is not numerous. The high- 
est class appears to me to abound extensively; while the middle class 
is also numerous. The middle and the highest class are at least as 
twenty to one in comparison with the lowest. 

I am aware that many of my present audience, who have not 
attended to Phrenology, may regard these, not as facts, but as danger- 
ous fancies and groundless speculations. To such persons I can only 
say, that if they will take the same means that phrenologists have 
taken to discover whether these are truths in nature or not, they will 
find it as impossible to doubt of their reality as of the existence of the 
sun at noon-day; and there is no rule of philosophy by which facts 
should be disregarded merely because they are unknown to those who 
have never taken the trouble to observe them. I respectfully solicit 
you to consider that the brain is not of human creation, but the work- 
manship of God, and that it is a most pernicious error to regard its 
functions and its influence on the mental dispositions with indifference. 
I beg leave here to assume that the views now presented are founded 
in nature, and to apply them in elucidation of our social duties in the 
treatment of criminals. 

In the case of persons possessing the lowest class of brains, we are 
presented with beings whose tendencies to crime are naturally very 
strong, and whose powers of moral guidance and restraint are very 
feeble. We permit such individuals to move at large, in a state of 
society in which intoxicating liquors, calculated to excite and gratify 
their animal propensities, are abundant, and easily obtained, and in 
which property, the great means of procuring pleasure, is everywhere 
exposed to their appropriation ; we proclaim the law, that if they in- 
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vade this property, or if, in the eestasies of their drunken excitement, 
they commit violence on each other, or on the other members of the 
community, they shall be imprisoned, banished, or hanged, according 
to the degree of their offense ; and in that condition of things, we leave 
them to the free action of their own faculties and the influence of 
external circumstances. 

It appears a self-evident proposition, that if such men are actuated 
by strong animal passions (a proposition which few will dispute), 
there must be an antagonist power, of some kind or other, to restrain 
and guide them, before they can be led to virtue or withheld from 
vice. Now, the well-constituted members of society, judging from 
their own minds, assume that these individuals possess moral feelings 
and intellectual capacities adequate to this object, if they choose to 
apply them. On the other hand, the conviction forced on me by ob- 
servation, not only of the brain, but of the lives and histories of great 
and habitual criminals, is, that they do not enjoy these controlling 
powers in an adequate degree to enable them successfully to resist the 
temptations-presented by their passions and external circumstances. 
In treating of the foundations of moral obligation, I mentioned that [ 
had repeatedly gone to jails, and requested the jailers to write down 
the character and crimes of the most distinguished inmates of the 
prisons; that before seeing these descriptions, I had examined their 
heads, and also noted in writing the dispositions and probable crimes 
which I inferred from the development of their brains, and that the 
two had coincided. This could not have happened unless, in such 
cases, the brain had a real influence in determining the actions of the 
individuals. Especially, wherever the moral and the intéllectual 
organs were very deficient, and. the organs of the propensities were 
large, I found the whole life to have been devoted to crime and to 
nothing else. I saw a criminal of this description, who had been sent 
to the lunatic asylum in Dublin, in consequence of the belief that a 
life of such undeviating wickedness as he had led, could result only 
from insanity; for he had repeatedly undergone every species of 
punishment, civil and military, short of death, and had also been sen- 
tenced to death—all without effect. Yet the physician assured me 
that he was not insane, in the usual acceptation of the term; that all 
his mental organs and perceptions, so far as he possessed them, were 
sound, but that he had scarcely any natural capacity of feeling or 
comprehending the dictates of moral obligation, while he was subject 
to the most energetic action of the animal propensities, whenever an 
external cause of excitement presented itself. In him the brain, in the 
region of the propensities, was enormously large, and very deficient 
in the region of the moral sentiments. The physician, Dr. Crawford, 
remarked, that he considered him most properly treated when he was 
handed over to the lunatic asylum, because, although his brain was 
not diseased, the extreme deficiency in the moral organs rendered him 
morally blind, just as the want of eyes would render a man incapable 
of seeing. 

In October, 1835, I saw another example of the same kind in the 
jail of Newcastle, in the person of an old man of seventy-three, who 
was then under sentence of transportation for theft, and whose whole 
life had been spent in crime. He had been twice transported, and at 
the age of seventy-three was still in the hands of justice, to suffer for 
his offenses against the law.* These are facts, and being facts, it is 
God who has ordained them. Phrenologists are no more answerable 
for them, or their consequences, than the anatomist is answerable for 
blindness, when he demonstrates that the cause of that malady is a 
defect in the structure of the eye. Blame appears to me to lie with 
those persons who, under an infatuation of prejudice, refuse to examine 
into these most important facts when they are offered to their con- 


* In October, 1839, I visited the State Prison of Connecticut, at Weathersfield, near 
Hartford, in presence of the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, Principal Totten, and other gentlemen, 
and saw a man in whose head the moral organs were very deficient, and the animal 
organs large. Mr. Pilsbury, the superintendent of the prison, stated that this man had 
passed thirty years of his life in the State Prison, under four several sentences, and that 
he had no doubt that, if then hberated, he would, in a week, be again engaged in crime. 
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sideration, and who resolutely decline to give effect to them in the 
treatment of criminals. 

The question now presents itself, What mode of treatment does this 
view of the natural dispositions of criminals suggest? _ Every one is 
capable of understanding that if the optic nerve be too feeble to allow 
of perfect vision, or the auditory nerve too small to permit complete 
hearing, the persons thus afflicted should not be placed in situations 
in which perfect vision and hearing are necessary to enable them to 
avoid doing evil; nay, it will also be granted without much difficulty, 
that deficiency in the organ of Tune may be the cause why some 
individuals have no perception of melody; and it will be admitted, 
that, on this account, it would be cruel to prescribe to them the task 
of learning to play even a simple air, under pain of being severely 
punished if they failed. But most people immediately demur when 
we assure them that some human beings exist, who, in consequence 
of deficiency in the moral organs, are as blind to the dictates of bene- 
volence and justice, as the others are deaf to melody; and that it is 
equally cruel to prescribe to them, as the law does, the practice of 
moral duties, and then to punish them severely because the fail. Yet 
the conclusion that this treatment is cruel is inevitable, if the premises 
be sound. 

What, then, should be done with this class of beings? for I am 
speaking only of a class, small in comparison with the great mass of 
society. The established mode of treating them by inflicting punish- 
ment has not been successful. Those who object to the new views, 
constantly forget that the old method has been an eminent failure— 
that is to say, that crime has gone on increasing in amount, in propor- 
tion as punishment has been abundantly administered ; and they shut 
their eyes to the conclusion which experience has established, that be 
the causes of crime what they may, punishment has not yet been suc- 
cessful in removing them, and that therefore it can not, on any grounds 
of reason, be maintained to be of itself sufficient for this purpose. The 
new philosophy dictates that the idea of punishment, considered as 
mere retribution, should be discarded. Punishment, in this sense, 
really means vengeance; and the desire for inflicting it arises from an 


erroneous conception of the structure and condition of the criminal 
mind, and from the activity of our own passions, which are excited by 
the injuries inflicted on us by the actions and outrages of this class of 
persons. Our duty is to withdraw external temptation, and to supply, 
by physical restraint, that deficiency of moral control which is the 
great imperfection of their minds. We should treat them as moral 
patients. They should be placed in penitentiaries, and prevented from 
abusing their faculties, yet be humanely treated, and: permitted to 
enjoy comfort and as much liberty as they could sustain, without 
injuring themselves or their fellow-men. They should be taught 
morality, knowledge, and religion, so far as their faculties enable them 
to learn ; and they should be trained to industry. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Suzstitution or Steam ror Antmat Powrer.—The steam-engine is 
acknowledged to be the most important modern agent of civilization. 
Much of the slavish toil endured by our forefathers in manufacturing 
and agricultural pursuits has been dispensed with by iis application. 
Sea and land are now traversed with an ease entirely unknown 
before its introduction, effecting intercourse with the remotest nations 
on the face of the earth. The iron horse harnessed to our carriages, 
ladened with the heaviest goods, outstrips the fleetest racer, enabling 
merchant and traveler to reap the benefit of a mighty power with an 
economy of time and money utterly unattainable by other means. 
The substitution of animate for inanimate power has from facts been 
proved to be easy of operation and effectual in its results, and as the 
natural tendency of every operation in these days of progress is, or 
should be, to obtain the greatest return for the smallest proportionate 
outlay, there is no doubt that within a few years steam will be applied 
to most of the work now done by horses. From animal power being 
everywhere limited, and also expensive in its application, it is evident 
that some more powerful agent, more economical in working becomes 
necessary ; and for this purpose there is none more powerful, useful. 
cheaper, or more manageable than steam power.—Dublin Builder. 
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THE QUEEN’S MOTHER. 


Very few Americans who read, some weeks 
ago, a notice of the death of the Duchess of Kent, 
knew that in her England lost one whose life 
has had a more important bearing upon Great 
Britain’s condition, and power, and happiness 
as a nation, than perhaps the lives of any 
dozen of her greatest men in this century. 

The admirable conduct of Queen Victoria, 
since her accession to the throne, has had an 
immense share in producing the patriotic public 
sentiment which animates every Briton, and 
this enthusiastic love of their country and 
adoration of their Queen is the moral influence 
which, more than physical advantages, to-day 
makes Great Britain the greatest, most power- 
ful, and most secure nation in the world. 

Now the just deceased Duchess of Kent was 
Queen Victoria’s mother. 

A German by birth, and Duchess of the 
little German Principality of Leiningen by 
her first marriage, she married in 1818 the 
almost penniless English Duke of Kent. The 
only child of this Union, the present beloved 
Queen of England, was born the next year. 
The Duke died soon after his daughter’s birth, 
Jeaving a host of debts behind him. To pay 
these, his widowed Duchess magnanimously 
gave up all his property. She might then 
have retired to her German principality, to 
live the empty and vain, but easy life of little 
German princes. But like a true mother, she 
determined that her daughter, the heir-appar- 
ent to the British throne, should be educated 
in the country she was one day to rule, and 
should be taught by herself. 

To do this was a bitter sacrifice in many 
ways. She was a German, and the English 
do not like Germans, or indeed foreigners of 
any kind. She was poor, and her allowance 
from Parliament was, for the education of an 
heir to the throne, a beggarly pittance, £5,000. 
Indeed, her income would not have sufficed for 
herself and daughter, had not her brother, 
Leopold, afterward the heroic King of the 
Belgians, for many years made her a consider- 
able allowance out of his own income. 
Patiently, lovingly, and with a wisdom which 
has called forth words of highest praise from 
England’s greatest men, she trained her royal 
daughter. E 

Lord Palmerston said recently: “‘ From the 
earliest infancy of her majesty, the mother and 
daughter have been perpetually together, and 
their daily intercourse has been that of mutual 
affection and reciprocal confidence. To the 
care and attention of the late Duchess of Kent 
we owe in a great degree that full develop- 
ment which we so much admire of those great 
and eminent qualities by which our sovereign 
is distinguished.” And an English journal 
says: ‘‘ The very extent of the success which 
_the Duchess achieved in her life-work has, 
_ indeed, almost blinded us to the greatness of 
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the task it developed on her to perform. So 
thoroughly has become the accord between the 
throne and the people, so entirely has the 
Queen realized the English ideal of constitu- 
tional sovereignty, that this generation half 
believes a faultless monarch part of the natu- 
ral order of things. It half forgets in its 
supreme contentment at the result, the instra- 
ments by whose hands that result was for so 
many long years prepared. It is none the 
less certain that for much of the internal 
peace they now enjoy, Englishmen are indebted 
to the royal lady whose remains will on Mon- 
day be interred. That the Duchess of Kent 
brought up the future Queen in every womanly 
virtue and every English principle, is but one 
of the services the benefit of which we have 
felt for a generation. It is her special praise 
that she presented to England a queen worthy 
to reign over not only a high-principled, but a 
free nation. For fifteen years, through diffi- 
culties which now seem almost incredible, the 


Duchess of Kent held on to her great aim to | 


train up a sovereign of England, and not the 
chief of an English party. The fierce party 
strife of those evil days, when the alteration 
of the succession was gravely planned, is now 
remembered only by the historian. Yet it is 
certain that the faintest swerve to the right 
hand or the left, the slightest concession, more 
especially to the Orange side, would often 
have relieved the Duchess of Kent from 
obstacles which must have seemed to her 
almost insurmountable. That the concession 
was never made, is a service for which every 
Englishman does wisely to be grateful to the 
memory of the dead.’ 


When the young Victoria was twelve years 
of age, the Duchess of Kent was unanimously 
chosen, by Parliament, Regent of the country, 
in the event of the death of the King, William 
IV., while Victoria was yet in her minority. 
‘Six years afterward,”’ says Lord Granville, 
“she saw that daughter, at the early age of 


eighteen, not yet arrived at the years of [| 


womanhood, placed in the most difficult and 
responsible situation which any of her age and 


.sex could possibly occupy—the ruler of one of 


the greatest kingdoms in the world. In her 
daughter’s reign she beheld the beneficial 
effects of her previous education, and the 
influence of those personal qualities which she 
had fostered and developed. Soon after she 
saw the Queen, of her own free choice, con- 
tract a marriage which has been of great 
advantage to this country, and which has led 
to a degree of happiness not to be surpassed in 
any sphere of life. She saw her daughter 
reign for nearly a quarter of a century, during 
times of national glory and prosperity quite 
unexampled. She saw her bring up a numer- 
ous family in a manner that gives us promise 
of their emulating her own private and public 
life. She had the satisfaction of seeing her 
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eldest grand-daughter, by her excellent quali- 
ties, gain the attachment of a neighboring ally, 
and give birth to a son who will probably one 
day become the sovereign of that country.’ 
She had her reward—and she deserved it; 
for not according to the court guide only, but 
according to all that was noble in her heart of 
hearts, and with a most sacred sense of her 
responsibility, the Duchess of Kent was the 
Queen’s mother. And not only in her daugh- 
ter was she blessed. Jt reads like a romance 
—the account of her family’s prosperity since 
her English life began. In 1818, when she, 
then the widowed Regent of the little princi- 
pality of Leiningen, accepted the almost 
penniless Duke of Kent, the house of Saxe- 
Coburg was scarcely known in Europe, except 
by republican denunciations. Its head, it is 
true, ruled, as its heir rules still, the little 
principality which gives the family its rank, 
but he was not then the leader of German 
political opinion. Prince Leopold had married 
the heiress of the British Crown, but his 


| personal importance terminated with her death, 


and he, however high in rank, was, as regards 
polities, simply a great pensioner. The 
Duchess lived to see her house strengthened 
by the frank adoption of a great principle, rise 
to the level of the highest families of the 
world, and strike its roots broad and deep in 
the European system. If the marriage lately 
announced should be completed, six of her 
grandfather’s descendants will have sat on 
thrones, which may yet become more numer- 
ous. The reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg has 
gained no territory, but he is the accepted 
advocate of that unity for which every German 
hopes and will one day strive. 
pold, after rejecting the throne of Greece, 
accepted that of Belgium, and became the 
most popular, and one of the most influential 
of continental sovereigns. A grand-daughter 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg is Queen of 
Great Britain. A prince of the line is King 
of Portugal, one Prince will be Queen of 
Prussia, another, it is said, will mount the 
throne of Hesse-Darmstadt, and leave the race 
still rich in possible sovereigns of the future. 
The house is now the only one which occupies 
more than one first-class throne, the only one 
which occupies more than two thrones of any 
kind. A few years more and a clear fourth of 
the European world will be ruled by a family 
which in 1818 had fewer subjects than are con- 
tained in many an English county. And they 
have effected this great advance solely by 
influence, without producing one great soldier, 
without adding one to the long list of con- 
quered peoples. The Hapsburgs, at the zenith 
of their prosperity, had ‘fewer subjects; the 
Bourbons have not suceeeded in acquiring so 
many independent kingdoms. Of the nine 
families who so nearly divide Europe— 
Coburg, Romanoff, Hapsburg, Hohenzollern, 
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Bourbon, Bonaparte, Savoy, and Othman— 
the House of Coburg alone has been steadily 
and unswervingly constitutional. It is not 
impossible that half a century hence half 
Europe may look back to the Duchess of Kent 
as the uncrowned ancestress of its constitu- 
tional kings. 

And while the descendants of this royal 
mother sit securely on their constitutional 
thrones, shielded from harm by the willing 
loyalty of their subjects, nearly every throne 


in Europe is tottering. ‘ayftr 
In Paris, the tirades of the corps legislatif 


against all that relates to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and, notwithstanding the polished dis- 
guise, against the Emperor himself, indicate 
the unextinguished rankling animosities of 
the coup d’état of 1852, and suggests how little 
is wanted to kindle another conflagration on 
the streets. 

The Emperor of Austria scarcely keeps his 
chin above the surging tide of revolution. 
His exchequer is exhausted, and Magyar and 
Austrian equally object to all demands made 
upon them to replenish it. Were his throne 
carried away on the revolutionary wave, and 
his family fugitives on some hospitable shore 
next week, very few of his subjects would 
shed a tear, or deny themselves a pleasure on 
hearing of it. 

The King and Queen of Naples were 
hunted out of their capital, and besieged in 
the fortress of Gaeta like wild beasts in their 
lair; and when both were driven away before 
the guns of Sardinia, such was the memory of 
their wrong doing, the enthusiasm of their 
subjects knew no bounds. 

The Emperor of Russia is compelled to 
come to terms with his Polish subjects, by the 
terrors of a universal insurrection. He is 
more feared than loved. His overwhelming 
clouds of Cossacks are his chief protection, at 
least in his Sarmatian territories. 


If we turn to Rome, that widow of two 
eivilizations—the center of brilliant traditions 
—we discover a sovereign who has not one 
unpaid friend. The nominal head of the 
Church is throned amid foreign bayonets— 
protected from his subjects, not by them—most 
detested by those who have longest enjoyed the 
blessings of his reign. Were he to be cast 
into the Tiber, or, as of old, to take to his 
heels, shouts of joy would rise from every 
house in Rome, and his own priests would sing 
jubilates and Te Deums. 

But Queen Victoria sits enthroned in the 
love of her millions of constitution-loving 
citizens ; and no private sorrow of hers but is 
shared by the nation. 

And yet some misguided persons will say, 
the noble lady to whom, under God, all this 
happiness and prosperity is owing, was not 
known by name, even, to the greater part of 
the civilized world. She was not famous; as 
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men are famous for deeds far less noble 
Very true, but she had a reward far above all 
fame, and she lived a life and performed duties 
to which the mere empty desire for fame could 
never have inspired her. Ambition never 
made a truly great man—and it is not the great 
men, but the small ones—not the true women, 
but the empty-headed ones—who are anxious 
for fame and the world’s applause. 

God has so ordered it that most great men 
have owed their best qualities to noble mothers. 
The mother of Napoleon was distinguished for 
courage. The mother of Washington was 
famous for firmness. John Wesley’s piety, 
firmness, and conscientiousness were traits 
inherited directly from his mother. Is any 
achievement in war, or art, or letters greater 
than this of giving to the world a man whose 
deeds leave their impress upon the age? Can 
there be any object of ambition greater, nobler, 
more inspiring, and more purifying than this, 
which should animate the soul of every true 
mother so to train her child that in whatsoever 
place God may put him, he shall do a man’s 
work in the world ? 





HAIR OF THE HEAD—SOFTENING 
OF THE BRAIN. 





In speaking of the hair that covers the hu- 
man brain, we would observe that each hair 
is hollow, and that its color, as well as its 
vitality, depends upon the glands situate at 
its root. Any cause, therefore, which debili- 


tates those glands necessarily deprives the 


hair of its nutrition, in which case it soon 
falls out. Baldness, or the shedding of the 
hair upon the top of the head, is caused by 
the laxity of fiber, which, again, is attributa- 
ble to nervous relaxation. 

Hair that naturally stands up, or is made 
to stand by constant combing upward, assists 
in producing a healthy action of the glands ; 
and the head, therefore, whose hair stands up 
is not so liable to become bald as that on 
which the hair is constantly combed down. 

The erectness of the hair is the result of a 
healthy action at its root, and indicates a 
healthy and vigorous general constitution. 

Why some persons sooner become bald than 
others is because, from the laxity of fiber, the 
secreting glands sooner become feeble. Dry, 
harsh hair indicates a want of that proper, 
healthy action. 

The condition of dry, harsh hair may be 
improved by washing the head, by friction of 
the scalp, or any other means by which a 
positive electrical condition of the scalp may 
be maintained while thé individual is in gen- 
eral good health. 

Those persons whose hair stands up or lies 
loose, are more active and efficient than others, 
for the reason that they have a more positive 
electrical condition of the brain, as well as 
greater firmness of fiber; whereas smooth, 
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fine, shiny hair indicates a negative condition, 
and marks an effeminate mind. 

That hair which stands up on end attracts 
more electricity and creates more vitality and 
action at the roots, as well as upon the brain. 
A highly positive brain would be likely to be 
covered with a slrong, but not always a thick, 
growth of hair, generally standing on end, as 
the result of the electrical condition of the 
brain under it. Such hair would be difficult 
to keep combed down sleek, and such a result 
would be, in its owner’s estimation, of very 
little consequence, as his pride does not run in 
that direction. 

A negative brain, on the contrary, would be 
covered with a thick growth of fine shining 
hair (if the sealp be healthy) lying flat to the 
skull, upon which the owner would be likely 
to expend considerable care, it being the only 
portion of the head capable of appreciating 
improvement. Various combinations of these 
extremes would produce varying conditions of 
the hair. 

Those persons who possess a healthy, fine, 
strong physical development, carry within 
themselves a good degree of vitality, upon 
which the mind can depend for a supply 
which evidently exists in robust men like 
Lewis Cass and the late Daniel Webster. 

But when the physical organism is not 
equal to the mental, which calls for more 
vital electricity than the physical body can 
supply, the mind will seek in the surrounding 
electrified elements that which nature de- 
mands, causing the hair which covers the 
internal battery to be raised, or to stand on 
end, as in the case of William H. Seward or 
the late John C. Calhoun. 

All sudden and violent mental emotions act 
as repellants to nervous electricity, driving it 
from the centers through the capillary rami- 
fications. Thus, in fright, the eleetrical cur- 
rents are driven off, and a sensation is expe- 
rienced in the scalp, as if the hair stood on 
end. In severe cases, permanent torpor of the 
nerves of the scalp, and the consequent loss of 
color of the hair, has frequently been the re- 
sult of fright. 

Vital electricity is consumed just in pro- 
portion to the intensity and continuance of 
thought. If the consumption should be 
greater than the supply, mental imbecility 
will be the consequence. The consumption 
ef mental electricity is as essential to deep 
thinking as water to the wheel or steam to 
the locomotive. Therefore, if electricity, gal- 
vanism, or animal magnetism were daily con- 
ducted, through nature’s channels, to the im- 
becile mind by human effort, suffering human- 
ity would receive direct aid, the softening of 
the brain would be arrested, and the tenden- 
cies to idiocy would be mitigated. 

It may be asked why the hair of the various 
kinds of animals, and the feathers upon birds, 
stand up when the animal is in anger, or in 
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preparation to fight. Our answer is this: 
The passion which impels to muscular action 
produces a highly positive condition of the 
entire surface under which every muscle is 
enabled to contract with its greatest possible 
power. The hair, feathers, etc., assume a 
standing position under these circumstances, 
as the conductors through which the surplus 
emanations pass off—the cause of their thus 
standing being the condition of the surface 
which requires the discharge. Passion, even 
without bodily action, is ever followed by a 
corresponding debility, thus proving that vital- 
ity has been withdrawn during the action. 


SoLtomon W. J wert. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
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RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


BY H. W. THOMSON. 


THERE is an idea prevalent among our 
business men that, when past the meridian 
of life, they should retire from the scenes in 
which they, so far, have been active partici- 
pants, and spend the remainder of their days, 
away from the toil and turmoil of the world, 
in calm repose. This period of retirement is 
looked forward to as the season of refreshing 
rest at the eve of life’s sultry, toilsome day. 
It is to be regretted that this sentiment is 
spreading among those to whom, if carried 
into practice, it would be most injurious. 

Constant exertion is essential to the pres- 
ervation of the intellectual powers. The 
rust of inactivity must not be permitted to 
eorrode the delicate machinery of the mind; 
and that it may be preserved in good working 
order, it must be kept running, and no time be 
given for the accumulation of rust. This ac- 
tion can not be kept up without a motive- 
power, or stimulus, which is found in study, 
politics, the work-shop, in any pursuit that is 
followed with a purpose. The mental calm of 
an aimless life generally results in mental 
stagnation. With no strong incentive to ac- 
tion the powers are suffered to fall into decay ; 
the finer sympathies are lost in the all-absorb- 
ing selfishness that is bred by idleness, and the 
whole nature is deformed. It is said that in 
the game of chess it is better to play with a 
poor plan than with no plan. Whether this 
be true of chess or not, it is certainly true of 
the game of life, which must be played with a 
design, and that a wise one, or we shall be 
the losers. The old men, seen everywhere, 
who have sunk into mere inanities are such, 
not because their minds are worn out—for that 
can not be—but because their efforts have 
relaxed, and their intellects have so long lain 
dormant that they can not now be roused to 
action. Humboldt wrote his “‘ Cosmos’? when 
past eighty; Benton finished his “‘ Debates” 
while the hand of death was upon him; 
Voltaire’s best work—‘ Irene’’—was written 
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at eighty-three. In every age there have been 
old men—in the senate, on the bench, in the 
pulpit, literateurs—whose powers have shown 
little, if any, diminution with age, because 
they kept their brains at work, and did not 
suffer themselves to be shorn of their strength 
by the enervating repose of idleness. There 
is work for every man; and if he squander 
his vital forces in indolence he must suffer the 
penalty. Every burden cast aside, every duty 
shirked, tends to the loss of some motion, to 
the stoppage of some part of the mental 
mechanism and to its consequent destruction. 
Continue to narrow the duties and lessen the 
burdens of the man, and you clip off his 
faculties, one by one, until there seems a very 
death of his soul, and he rests like a dead 
weight on society. But, on the other hand, 
every additional incentive brought to bear 
upon the mind gives a new impetus to his 
faculties. 

Let our business men, then, enlarge their 
spheres of action; not in a spirit of degrading 
mammon-worship, but for the purpose of in- 
creasing their usefulness. Let them no longer 


cherish these dreams of ignoble repose, but | 


cheerfully discharge every duty which lies in 
their pathway, and so keep in play every 
power, enlarge the grasp of the mind, and fit 
it for a reception of the great truths which 
will be revealed in another and higher stage 
of existence. 





ARITHMETICAL PRODIGY. 


Messrs. Epirors—I have recently visited 
an old gentleman who was said to possess ex- 
traordinary powers of calculation. He has no 
education, and makes all his calculations in 
the head, never having learned to use a pen or 
pencil. For the purpose of testing his ability 
in this direction, and making observations 
upon his eraniological developments, ] asked 
him to give me the number of days from 
March 23, 1837, to the same time in 1861. 
He immediately replied, 8,766—the exact 
number. I asked for the hours, and he re- 
plied, 210,384. He said that the minutes 
would be over twelve millions, and the 
seconds not quite eight hundred millions. 
The former, I believe, is 12,623,040, and the 
latter, 499,296,000. During a brief examina- 
tion of his head, he wrought out an example, 
and at the close of my remarks stated the 
question and gave the answer. The example 
was this: If a cannon-ball fly at the rate of 
two miles per minute, how long would it be in 
going one hundred and eighty millions of 
miles? The time he stated to be, 171 years 
1 month and 13 days, which answer is, I 
believe, a little less than one day and a half 
too large; but the error is not sufficiently 
great to account for a non-observance of the 
leap year, which shows that he divided by the 
mixed number, 3654. I asked him to give me 
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the product of 375 multiplied by itself, which 
he did almost instantly. He said that he 
obtained the result—140,625—by multiplying 
the multiplieand by its component parts, 25 
and 15. The number of inches in 180 mil- 
lions of miles he says is 10,886,400,000,000 ; 
and to express the number of drops of water 
in a lake thirty miles square and ten feet deep, 
allowing 1,000,000 drops to a cubic foot, he 
affirms will take forty-three places of figures. 
The former example he wrought, as he in- 
formed me, several years since, while sawing 
off a stick a few inches through, without stop- 
ping the saw; and the latter product was the 
result of a computation made in a dream. 
Your mathematical readers can test their 
accuracy by a solution. In the question of 
distance, the computation is made according 
to the English method, of 18 feet in a rod and 
280 rods in a mile. 

The appearance of the organ of Number in 
his head is somewhat singular. The eyebrow 
extends laterally farther beyond the corner of 
the eye than is common, but directly above the 
ridge of the bone there is a depression. He 
informs me that his power of computing is 
not as strong as formerly, his present age 
being about seventy years. Causality, Com- 
parison, Constructiveness, and Ideality are 
largely developed in his head; and the ap- 
pearance of the brow and features generally, 
resemble considerably your cut of Zerah Col- 
burn in the “ Self-Instructor.?? 





Zootocicat Musrum.—Professor Agassiz— 
the peculiar pet of all classes of Boston society 
—has just reported the condition of his new 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. He states 
that his applications to leading naturalists and 
museums in Europe for specimens have been 
liberally answered. Many valuable collections 
have already been received, and others are on 
their way to Cambridge. The amount of 
material accumulated in the museum would 


make volumes, equal in scientific importance 
to any published by the learned societies of the 
old world. During the past year no less than 
91,000 specimens, representing 10,884 species, 
have been added to the museum, and this 
number is probably to be increased when the 
packages only partially examined shall have 
received the proper attention. This is cer- 
tainly a great result, the importance of which, 
says the Professor, may be appreciated when 
it is stated that, less than a century ago, when 
Linneus published the twelfth edition of his 
“Systema Natura,” the whole number of 
animals then known by him from all parts of 
the world did not amount to 8,000. 


—_—_— YO 


THe Water-Curer JourNAL is an invaluable 
periodical. Those who are suffering from chronic dis- 


eases, feebleness of body, or despondency of mind, will 
speedily find a remedy by perusing the Water-Cure 
Journal. Those who have mens sano in corpore sano 
will do well to take the Journal, and ascertain how they 
may prevent disease and premature decay. Published by 
Fow1Lrr AND WELLS, No. 208 Broadway, New York, at 
one dollar a year.—Hagle, Mitchell, Jowa. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 





Man possessing a social nature instinctively 
seeks association in nearly all the great interests 
of life. Governments, churches, cities, neighbor- 
hoods, fraternities, and families are based on this 


great law. 

There is not only a friendly pleasure in’ such 
association, but there is really a great philosophi- 
cal requirement for it. 
union is weakness; concert is power, isolation is 
inefficiency. Each one of a hundred, by associa- 
tion, comes in possession of the best thoughts of 
all, and each being thus instructed by the wisdom 
of all, may there also find strength to modify or 
overcome his characteristic defects. Since Phre- 
nology treats of mind, its study is necessarily of a 
social character, and this fact gives additional 
value to an association in which to prosecute its 
study. ; 

To call attention to the value of such societies, 
and to facilitate their formation, we publish the 
following as a covenant form of Constitution and 
By-Laws, which may be modified to suit the 
wishes of people in various localities and in dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 

Sxcotron 1.—This Society shall be called the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL Soorery. 

Szotion 2.—The object of this Society shall be the 
advancement of the science of Phrenology, and the pro- 
motion of intercourse among Phrenologists, by meetings 
for the reading of papers, the exhibition of casts, busts, 
and other illustrative specimens, and by discussions and 
investigations; to point out the importance of Phrenology 
as the true philosopby of mind, and its several applica- 
tions in education, self-improvement, jaurisprudeace, and 
medicine; to correct misrepresentations respecting the 
science, and to awaken a more extended and lively 
interest in its cultivation. 

ARTICLE It. 

Srotron 1.—The Officers of this Society shall consist of 
a Presideat, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and a 
Board of three Trustees, who shall be elected annually. 

Sxcrron 2.—This Society shall have power to determine 
the duties of its cfficers, and the duration of their 
terms of office. 





ARTICLE III. 

Srotion 1.—The Society may admit to membership any 
individual of good moral character, on being recommend- 
ed (in writing) by a member of the Society. 

Skotion 2.—Applications for memberships must be 
made at the monthly or semi-monthly meetirg. 

Srorion 3.—Any persons on being elected, and taking 
their seats as members of this Society, shall sign the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and pay to the Treasurer the sum 
of —— —— as an ivitiation fee. 

Section 4.—Five members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

Szction 5.—The Society shall have power to levy such 
contributions as may be deemed necessary to carry into 
effect the objects of this Society. 

Srorion 6.—Any member of this Society may be ex- 
pelled by a vote of a majority of all its members. 

Section 7.—This Constituiion, or any clause thereof, 
shall not be abolished, altered, or amended, except by a 
vote of two thirds of all the members. 


BY-LAWS. 
I.—The stated meétings of the Society shall be held on 
of every month, or more or less frequently, as the 
, Society may, at its annual meeting, direct. 

Il.—The election of Officers shall be annually, on the 
first Taesday of January, aud by ballot; a majority elect- 
ing, arid in case of a tie, the presiding officer shall give the 
casting vote. 

III.—It shall be the duty of the President to preside at 
each meeting, preserve order, regulate the debates, decide 
all questions of order, and propose questions for discus- 

. sion, in case no question is before the meeting. 
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IV.—The President, with the concurrence of the Vice- 
President, shall have power to call special meetings of 
the Society, by giving due notice thereof. 

V.-It shall be the duty of the President, and in case of 
his absence, the pres'diog officer, at each stated meeting 
of the Society, to appoint :ome member whose duty it 
sha'l be, at the next succeeding meeting, to r-ad a paper 
on PsRENOLOGY, PuystoLocy, or some of the NATURAL 
SCIENOES. It shall also be the duty of the President, at 
the expiration of his term of office, to present to the 
Association a synopsis of the proceedings of the Society 
during his term of office. 

VI.—It shall be the duty of the Vice-President, in the 
absence of the President, to perform his duties; and in 
case of the absence of both, a President pro tem. shall be 
chosen, whose duties for the time being shall be those of 
the President. 

VII.—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a 
record of the proceedings of each meeting; to read the 
proceedings of the preceding meeting; give notice to all 
the members of each meeting; and all the names of each 
as they may be admitted, and keep and preserve all 
records and documents belonging to the Society. 

VIII.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep a 
regular and correct account of monetary matters apper- 
taining to the Society; to collect all money due the 
Society by members or otherwise; to pay all orders signed 
by the President: and surther, it shall be his duty, at the 
expiration of his term of office, to present the Society a 
written report of all his actings and doings in his official 
capacity. 

IX.-—It shall be the duty of the Secretary to write and 
answer all letters and communications on behalf of the 
Society. 

X.—It shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees, upon 
order of the Society, to report, from time to time, the 
character and cost of such books, casts, and busts, and 
other matters as they may deem desirable for the Society, 
It shall also be their duty to provide a room, and have it 
suitably furnished for the meetings of the Society. 

XI.—Any person possessing the requisite qual'fications, 
and complying with the provisions of tne Constitution, may 
become a member of this 8 ciety, by a vote of two thirds 
of the members present. 

XIL.—Any person of eminence in either of the pro- 
fessions, or who is a member of any learned or scientific 
body, residing within the county, may, by a vote of two 
thirds of the members present, be admitted to honorary 
membership. 

XII{.—As woman needs all the aid Phrenology and 
Physiology can give in the important duty of domestic 
training and education, it shall be a special duty of the 
Society to induce women not only to become members 
of the Society, but also to become familiar theoretically 
and practically with these sciences. 

XIV.-—It shall require a vote of two thirds of all the 
members to alter or amend the above By-Laws. 





OLD YOUNG MEN. 





We hear much of Young America. and 
have been looking for it for years. One of 
our artists endeavored to supply the de- 
ficiency a year or two ago by publishing a 
picture in lithograph called ** Young Amer- 
ica,” and the laughable fact of the matter is, 
that the little fellow is not more than three 
years old; but there is more philosophy than 
fun after all in the picture. 

It is true that we have now only children 
and would-be men, the idea of youth having 
become obsolete. 

It is nothing strange in this city to see a 
boy five years old with a cigar in his mouth, 
swearing like a pirate. Boys of ten having 
these habits are very common, and a boy of 
fifteen, if it be lawful to call such a boy, is 
indeed a rarity who is not a smoker. This 
vile habit, this precocious iniquity, this re- 
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spectable degradation is sapping the life of 
our young men, and making them old prema- 
turely. 

We remember, thirty years ago, when there 
were young men, and even youth. We re- 
member their ruddy looks, their hearty health- 
ful appearance ; but now we find sharp- 
visaged, wrinkled, nervous-looking lads of 
sixteen, and from that to twenty, wearing all 
the marks of care, anxiety, and age. Indeed, 
if we go to our immigrant docks, we see the 
hardy sons of the Emerald Isle step ashore 
with their round youthful faces, carrying their 
little bundles under their arms, wearing hob- 
nailed shoes and corduroy trowsers, and they 
remind us by their healthy looks of the youths 
we used to know in boyhood, when for a per- 
son under thirty years of age to smoke was 
considered a disgrace, and it certainly was a 
rarity. One has only to stand on Broadway 
and see the cadaverous, nervous, irritable 
young men pass his window for a single hour 
to be convinced that some subtle, insidious 
enemy is working at the vitals of society, nor 
need we look long for a sad solution of the 
mystery, for nearly every young man will be 
seen with a cigar in his mouth. The vice is 
respectable ; well-dressed people indulge in it, 
even doctors and ministers practice it. And 
sometimes smoking doctors recommend smok- 
ing to their patients. The habit is prevalent 
—the destruction of our people is also 
prevalent, and the public is not aware that 
this poisonous drug is at the bottom of the 
mischief. 

Young men who reach manhood under such 
habits are comparatively inefficient ; and if 
they live to be thirty-five or forty, and suc- 
ceed in business, it is owing more to their 
excellent natural constitutions than to any 
particular care they take of themselves. 
And the next generation, if it has a ehance 
to grow up, what will it be? We verily 
believe that if there were not an infusion of 
healthy blood from abroad, and this evil habit 
were to be continued for another hundred 
years, a man twenty-five years of age would 
be considered old, if, indeed, any children 
could be brought to the age of puberty. 

Still, young mensay they feel well—tobacco 
does not injure them; but the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Physiology will teach the 
observer that their very looks, their great 
glaring eyes, their sunken cheeks, and their 
nervous, anxious expression of countenance 
testify that the poison is working at the 
foundation of their health, and that soon they 
will utterly break down; and though the 


individual has no other chapter of life free 
from this’ bad habit with which to compare 
his present feelings and ¢ondition, and though 
kindly Nature in the spring-time of his life does 
her best to patch up his constitution and send 
health through his veins and nerves, it is all a 
mockery, and his system will soon give j 
evidence of physical bankruptcy. “az 
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THE WAR. 





Unt Fort Sumter was fired on by the South 
Carolina troops, we had not allowed ourselves 
to believe that a collision would really take 
place between the seceded States and the old 
Union. On the 12th of April, the anniversary 
of the birth of Clay, the South Carolina troops, 
under the command of Gen. Beauregard, late 
of the United States army, opened fire with 
seven forts and batteries on Fort Sumter 
under Major Robert Anderson, U. 8S. A., with 
about sixty men. Several vessels had been 
dispatched from New York with a view to re- 
provision the garrison if it could be done 
without a collision, but if resistance was 
offered it was the design of the administration 
to re-enforce as well as to re-provision the 
garrison, if possible. A storm at sea delayed 
the vessels, and the attack was made in antici- 
pation of their arrival. Major Anderson and 
his gallant officers and men fought bravely 
for thirty-six hours, after having eaten their 
last loaf, and having become exhausted from 
long serving their guns as well as from want 
of food and repose, the wood work of the in- 
terior part cf the fort having been set on fire 
by hot shot and shells’ from the assailants’ 
batteries. The heroic commander of a band 
of heroes capitulated after being urged to do 
so by a deputation from Beauregard under a 
flag of truce. This capitulation allowed the 
Major and his garrison to salute their flag and 
take it with them with all their side arms.and 
personal property, and to have a free passage 
to any parts of the country they might desire. 
This form of capitulation was offered by Major 
Anderson before a gun was fired, he being out 
of provisions and seeing no means of a supply. 
On Sunday, April 14th, the fort was evacuated. 
Major Anderson reached New York by sea on 
the 17th. President Lincoln on the 15th, by 
proclamation, called for 175,000 troops to repel 
insurrection and to protect the capital. To 
this call all the Northern States promptly 
responded, and two days afterward several 
regiments from Massachusetts were on their 
way to the Federal city. In Baltimore, April 
19, there was a collision between a riotous 
crowd and the Massachusetts 7th regiment as 
it was passing through that city, and two or 
more soldiers and several of the rioters were 
killed. The New York 7th regiment, the pride 
of the Empire City, left on the 19th amid the 
shouts and benedictions of hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the whole city was decorated with 
flags from roof to pavement. On the 23d, 
four regiments left New York and Brooklyn 
for the city of Washington. 

Whatever may be the result of this strug- 
gle, there is but one feeling north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, and that is enthu- 
siasm for the honor of the stars and stripes, 
the flag of Wasnineron, of Jackson, and 
Scorr. 














WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
COMMISSION AGENCY. 


Having for many years past been in the 
practice of making purchases for our 
country friends with apparent satisfaction 
to them, and the demand four such services 
being constantly increasing, we have con- 
cluded to establish in connection with our 
other business, a 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


for the purpose of purchasing and forward- 
ing to any portion of the country, anything 
that can be found in New York. Our 
extensive acquaintance and long business 
experience give us advantages which we 
are able to use for the benefit of our cus- 
tomers, and we shall use our best endeavors 
to render our purchases satisfactory, both 
as regards quality and price. 

In order that our plan may be tested, 
we will gladly fill any orders for the fol- 
lowing commissions : 


On sums less than ten dollars. . 


sé over Sf be 


..10 per cent. 
ned 


Expenses of packing and shipping to be 
paid by the purchaser. The money must 
accompany each order; but in cases where 
the exact amount can not be known, a 
portion, say one half the estimated amount, 
can be sent with directions to collect the 
balance by express on delivery. 

We will guarantee in every instance to 
furnish the same quality of goods at as low 
prices except our commission, as they 
could be procured for were the purchaser 
here. 

Funds should be sent in drafts on New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, when con- 
venient. When the discount on money 
exceeds one per cent, it will be charged 
to the party ordering. E 

For our reliability we refer to our busi- 
ness standing for the past twenty years ; 
to the hundreds of thousands throughout 
the country who have had dealings with 
us, and to the principal business-men in 
New York and other cities. 

Send on your orders—any amount from 
six cents upward—and give us a trial. 

Be particular to state how the goods are 
to be forwarded. Small packages weigh- 
ing but a few ounces can be sent by mail 
for six cents an ounce, postage prepaid. 
When sent by express or as freight, 
charges can be paid on delivery. Address, 


FowLer anp WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

















PARAL LAA 


Go Correspondents. 


C, A.—Is there any objection to the union, by 
marriage, of two persons with extreme black eyes? 

Ans, The chief objection is, that the temperaments are 
probably too much alike; besides, very black eyes are not 
as strong as blue or gray, hence the children, both of whose 
parents have very black eyes, would be likely to have 
weak eyes, 

E. W. T.—1. Is an organ inherited very large, 
or is it made so by cultivation? and then in old age, when 
its hizhest power fail, does it come down to tull size, and 


is it then at full more powerful tnan if it never hud been 
more than full? : 


Ans. The tendency to become very large, or to remain 
only full or average, is inherited, just as the tendency to be 
six feet tall, or only five or five and a half feet; but the six 
feet of height must grow by normal-physical culiure. 
The whole brain sometimes becomes smaller and less 
powerful in age, even as the muscular system becomes 
smaller and weaker, We think an organ having grown 
less by age is not as strong at full as it would have been 
at full in the prime of the man’s life; but had it been full 
only at the man’s prime and diminished one size by age, 
it would be weaker than an organ having descended from 
large to full. Impressions made upon a young brain and 
mind are more lasting than those of subs: quent age, be- 
cause the brain is more susceptible, the mind has fewer 
knowledges, and, as it were, lives them over and over. 
When children know but few persons, their names and 
countenances are made ineffaceable, partly becuuse seen 
and conned over and over; in later lie, names and faces 
become so multiplied that the mind can not keep track of 


all. Itis supposed that facts and experiences of an im- 
portant character, or those apparently important, because 
made on the fair, unoccupied tablet of the mind, are in 
some way treasured in the central portions of the brain, 
and will there remain fresh after the outer substance of 
the brain has ceased to be delicately susceptible to out- 
ward impressions, in some manner analogous to the fact 
that the man whose sight has become feeble or is entirely 
lost can recall, by memory, the beautiful visions of form 
and color which he had received in early life, through the 
agency of his now sightless eyes. 





E. R. §.—The “ Onguent,” to make whiskers 
grow on smooth faces in six weeks, to which you refer, is, 
most undoubtedly an unmitigated humbug. It has been 
on sale for years, and of course is sold to beardless persons 
who hope to realize a crop, and when they find themselves 
sold they pocket the loss and say nothing, and another 
crop of green ones follow suit, and so the thing prospers. 


SS ee 


Messrs. Evirors PHRENOLNGICAL JOURNAL: 
The believers of Phrenology are being surprised by news- 
papers asserting that ‘* Blind Tom” is a practical illustra- 
tion of the absurdity of the science, and that a professor 
sent to examine his head (by you), found him deficient 
in the organs of Time and Tune; will you gratify an old 
subscriber by an explanation in the next number ? 

Rely. The report of such an examination by us, or any 
one sent by us, is entirely without foundation —Eps. 
JOURNAL. oe 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. Our excellent likeness of 
Prof. Agassiz is from an original photograph by Whipple, 
of Boston, whose popularity as an artist is broadly based 
on substantial merit and we cordially commend him as an 
artist to all our friends. ; 

For the use of the portrait of Ling in our last 
number, we are indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Charles F. 
Taylor, of New York, autbor of the ‘Theory and Practice 
of the Movement-Cure,” Dr. Taylor was among the first 
to introduce the Kinesipathic or Movement-Cure Treat- 
ment in this country, and is one of its most successful 
practitioners. 


Dr. Burrouen, the successful and popular 
superintendent of the New Jersey Lunatic Asylum, located 
at Trenton, is one of the very few men fitted by constitu- 
tional organization, culture, and experience to understand 


and manage the insane. The Annual Report of the In- 
stitution above-named for the last year is received, and it 
exhibits the most satisfactory evidence of excellent man- 
agement, and we are glad to see that the Legislative 
Committee appointed to examine into its affairs, and the 
State Managers in their report, cordially concur 1n regard- 
ing the institution and its able superintendent as equal to 
the very best in the country. It is a rare gift to be able to 
understand the peculiarities of insane persons and to 
manage them successfully, and in this class of persons, 
which could almost be counted on one’s flogers, we must 
count Dr. Buttolph. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 


should be sent in at once. 
TrrMs.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


A. S. Barves & Burr's 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
1861. 
AMONG THEIR LATE ISSUES ARE: 


1. PROF. ALPHONSO WOOD’S NEW EDITION OF 
THE CLASS-BOOK OF BuTANY, designed for all 
parts of the Union; the most thorough and accurate 
Text-Book ever issued from the American press. 840 

ages. Price, $2. (The old edition is still published. 
rice, $1 50.) 

2 PUJOL AND VAN NORMAN’S COMPLETE 
FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, embracing GRaMMAR, 
CONVERSATION, and LITERATURE, with an 4de- 
quate Dictionary, all in one volume. Price, $1 t0. 
No French book extant will compare with this excellent 
treatise for giving a thorough and systematic knowledge 
of ihe French language. 

8 MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL MANUAL, being a 
Complete View of the Theory and Practice of the Gen- 
eral and State Governments of the United States, adapt- 
ed to the use of Colleges. Academies, and Schools. 
Price, 75 cents. This work is exactly suited to the 
times ; when the people of the nation should understand 
the principles of the Government under which they 
live. 


4, MRS. WILLARD’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. With engravings. 
Price, 75 cents. 

5. MRS. WILLARD’S LAST EDITION OF HER EX- 

CELLENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
This book is brought down to the “John Brown Raid.” 
Price, 75 cents. 

6. ZACHOS’ ANALYTIC ELOCUTION, being an 
Avalysis of the Powers of the Voice, for the purpose of 
Expression in Speaking, illustrated by Copious Exam- 
ples, and marked by a System of Notation. By J. C. 
Zachos, A.M. Price, $1. 

7, PECK’S GANOT’S POPULAR PHYSICS, being an 
Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy, with over 
300 splendid illustrations. Price, $1 

8. HOWE’S YOUNG CITIZEN’S CATECHISM, a Book 
for Young Scholars, upon the Principles of Civil and 
State Government, with Questions and Answers. Price, 
50 eents. 

9. HANNA’S BIBLE HISTORY; a Text-Book for 
Schools and Academies, On the catechetical plan. 
Price, #1. 

10. DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND DIF- 
FERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Price, 
$2. 

11. DAVIES’ NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. An 
Introduction to University Algebra. Price, 75 cents. 


12. DAVIES’ NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. An 
Introduction to Bourdon’s Algebra. Price, $1. 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
51 and 53 John Street, New York. 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR publish— 

Davies’ Series of Mathematics. 

Parker & Watson’s Series of Readers. 

Monteith & MecNally’s Series of Geographies. 

Clark’s System of English Grammar. 

Porter’s Principles of Cnemistry. 

Emma Willard’s School Histories. 

Norton & Porter's First Book of Science. 

Smith’s Spellers and Definers. 

Beers’ System of Penmanship. 

Smith & Martin’s Bookkeeping. 

Emmons & Page’s Geology, etc., ete. 

(eS Sond fur their Catalogue of over 200 volumes of 
Educational Works, known as the Nationul Series of 
Standard School Books. 








NEW 
Exectro-Gatvyanic Barrery, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Price, $10. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York, 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York, will secure, 
by return of first mail, Phonographic Books, 
from the study of which you can, without a 

is) teacher, become a practical Verbatim Reporter. 











AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Spewine Macuines, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


With Glass Cloth-Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New 
Style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, ete. 


OFFICE, NO. 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
“ The machine for family use.”—Life I/lustrated. 


“This Machine makes the ‘ LOCK-STITCH, and ranks 
highest on account of the elasticity, permanence, beauty 
and general desirableness of the stitching when done, and 
the wide range of its application.”—eport of American 
Institute, New York. 


This Report was in accordance with the previous 
awards at the FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ; at the Fairs of the 


American Institute, New York ; 

Mechanies’ Association, Boston ; 

Franklin Institate, Philadelpbia ; 

Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore ; 

Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati ; 

Kentucky Institute, Louisville ; 

Mechanical Association, St. Louis ; 

Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco ; 


at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippi, Iilinois, 
Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 


and at hundreds of county fairs. 





Trext-Booxs oF SocraAL RErorm 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


BARCLAYS; on, Tryrne To Serve Two Masters. 
1ymo, extra muslin. Price, 45 cents. 

BESSIE GORDON’S LESSON. 12mo, cloth, with en- 
graved frontispiece and vignette title-page. Price, 12 
cents. 


BROKEN CISTERNS; or, Tue Story or Jessiz 
WortHineton. Beautifully illustrated; thick 12mo. 
Price, 65 cents. 

CIRCUS GIRL AND SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 1Smo, 


cloth. Price, 30 cents. , 

DAY-DREAMS; or, Story or Arioz Ciirrorp. Four 
full-page illustrations. 208 pages, 1smo. Price, 80 
cents ; in muslin, 35 cents. - 

ELMSGROVE; on, Sunpay-ScHoot Boys ConTrasteEpD. 
Price, 18 cents. 


ENVELOPE MAKERS. Illustrated. Price, 25 and 80 
cents. 

HUGH FISHER; orn, Home Prinorpres Carried Out, 
Price, 8v and 85 cents. 

PRINCIPLES AND RESULTS. 18mo, cloth. . Priee: 
50 cents. 

RAGGED HOMES, AND HOW TO MEND THEM. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 6v cents. 


_An admirable exposition of the condition and exigen- 
cies of that portion of the community referred to, and the 
modes of reaching them. ~ 


READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, Tue 
Story or Comrort ALLIson. By the author of ‘ Irish 
Amy.’ A very expressive development of some of the 
true principles of social reform. 3816 pages, with orig- 
inal illustrations. Price, 45 cents. 


ROBERT DAWSON; oz, Tue Brave Sriair. Price, 
30 and 85 cents, 


RUTH ELMER. A Tale for School Girls. Written for 
the American Sunday School Union, and especially 
adapted to teach the importance and value of right 
training in domestic habits and duties. 126 pages. 
Price, 20 and 25 cen's, ; 


Full Catalogues of the Society’s publications, and 
samples of its periodicals, will be sent, on application, free 
of charge. Address 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
a2 599 Broadway, New York. 
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Prrrrsons’ New Poupstications! 


NEW AND GOOD BOOKS BY THE BEST AUTHORS, 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE, 
And Published by 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 806 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
a, 

THE CROSSED PATH; A Story of Modern Life. By 
Wilkie Coilins, author of ** Woman in White,” ‘* The Dead 
fecret,” etc. One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 25; or in two vols., 


paper cover, for $1. 
Il. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ NEW BOOK. A MESSAGE 
FROM THE SEA: AND THE UNCOMMERCIAL 
TKAVELER. By Charles Dickens (Boz), author of 
“The Pickwick Papers,” ete. Complete in one large duo- 
decimo volume, cloth, for $1 25: or a cheap edition, in 
one volume, paper cover, for 50 cents. 

mI. 

SECESSION, COERCION, AND CIVIL WAR; Tue 
TALE OF 1861. By J. B. Jones, author of “ Wild Western 
Scenes,” ** War Path,” “ Rival Belles,” ete. One volume, 
cloth, $1 25; or in two volumes, paper cover, for $1. 


Iv. 


LIFE IN THE OLD WORLD; or, Two Yrars rn 
SwitzeRLAND AND ITaty. By Fredrika Bremer, author of 
“ Homes in the New World,” “ Neighbors,” ‘ Home,” 
“ Four Sisters,” “ Father and Daughter,” etc. Translated 
by Mary Howitt expressly for the American publishers, 
who purchased it at a very large cost Complete in two 
lores duodecimo volumes, of near 1,00 pages. Price, 
$2 50. 


v. 

HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE. By the author of “ Frank Farleigh,” ‘“ Lewis 
Arundel,” ete. One volume, 12mo, cloth, $1 25; or in 
two volumes, paper cover, for $1. 


Wis 

THE THREE COUSINS. By James A. Maitland, Esq., 

author of ** The Watchman.” “The Wanderer,” “ Diary 

of an Old Doctor,” ** The Lawyer’s Story.” * Sartaroe,” 

ete. Complete in one large duodecimo volume, cloth, for 
$1 25; or in two volumes, paper cover, for $1. 


VII. 

THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE; or, Tur Ap- 
VENTURES OF A LADY IN SEARCH OF A Goop SERVANT, 
By one who has been almost worried to death. Complete 
in one volume, paper cover Price, 50 cents. 


vul. 
THE NOBLEMAN’S DAUGHTER. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. Price, 25 cents. 


1 

THE MAN WITH FIVE WIVES. By Alexandre 

Dumas, the author of ‘The Count of Monte Cbristo,” 

“The Three Guaresmen,” “Twenty Years After,” etc. 
One volume, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 


ae 

THE RUINED GAMESTER. By George W. M. Rey- 

nolds, author of ‘* The Court of London,” “ Rose Foster,” 
etc. One volume, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 


xi. 

CAMILLE; Or, Tue CamettA Lavy. (“La Dame 

Aux Camelias.”) The greatest book in the English lan- 

guage. A literal translation from the French of Alex- 

re Dumas tbe Younger. One volume, cloth, price 
$1 25; or, in two vols., paper cover, for §1. 


XII. 
THE LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. French, 
German, Spanish, Latin, end Italian Without a Master. 
Complete in one large volume, cloth, $1 25. 
xu. ® 
THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey. Complete 
in two volumes, paper cover, price $1; or, bound in one 
volume, cloth, price $1 25. 


XIV. 
MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS. By @. W. 
M. Reynolds. One volume, paper cover, 50 cents. 


xy. 

COUSIN HARRY. This new book by Mrs. Grey is 

just published from advance London sheets, and is far 

superior to the ‘*Gambler’s Wife,” and is bound in one 

large duodecimo volume, Cloth, price $1 25; or, in 1wo 
two volumes, paper cover, for $1. 


XVI. 
THE COUNTESS AND THE PAGE. By G. W. M. 
Reynolds. One volume, paper. Price, 50 cents. 


XVII. 

THE MEMOIRS OF VIDOCQ. Written by himself. 

Complete in one volume, cloth, price $1 25; or, in two 
volumes, paper cover, for $1. 


Copies of any of the above books will be sent to any 
one, to any place, free of postage, on remitting the price 
in a letter to the publishers. 


Address aj] orders and letters to the publishers, 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 806 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
And they will receive immediate attention. 


ts" BOOKSELLERS, NEWS AGENTS, and all 
others, will please send on their orders at once for what- 
ever they may want of the above. 


—< 


—<— 
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SEWING {AGHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all ihe principal Cilies and Towns in the 
United States. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manofacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitches of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 








Tur TrrsunE ror 1861. 
PROSPECTUS. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXth Vol- 
ume. During the last year THE TRIBUNE has been 
obliged to devote quite a large proportion of its space to 
Politics, but we shall henceforth be able to limit our space 
devoted to Political discussion, and devote most of our 
columns to subjects of less intense, but more abiding, in- 
terest. Among these, we mean to pay especial attention to 


IL—EDUCATION. 


The whole subject of Education, both Popular and Gen- 
eral, will be discussed in our columns throughout the 
year 1861, and we hope to enlist in that discussion some 
of the profoundest thinkers and ablest instructors in our 
country. Itis at once our hope and our resolve that the 
cause of Education shall receive an impetus from the ex- 
ertions of THE TRIBUNE in its behalf during the year 


1861. 
IL—AGRICULTURE F 

We have been compelled to restrict our elucidations of 
his great interest throughout 1860, and shall endeavor 
to atone therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, 
demonsiration is calculated to render the reward of labor 
devoted to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall 
receive prompt and full attention. 


IIL.—_MANUFACTURES, ETC. 

We hail every invention or enterprise whereby Ameri- 
can Capital and Labor are attracted to and advantageously 
employed in any department of Manufacturing or Mechan- 
1eal Industry as a real contribution to ihe Public Weal, in- 
suring ampler, steadier, more convenient, more remuner- 
ating markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and 
better wages to the Laborer. The Progress of Mining, 
Iron-making, Steel-making, Cloth-weaving, etc., etc., in 
our country, and the world, sha)l be watched and reported 
by us with an earnest and active sympathy. 


IV.—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

We employ the best correspondents in London, Paris, 
Turin, Berlin, and other European capitals, to transmit us 
early and accurate advices of the great changes there 
silently but certainly preparing. In spite of the pressure 
of Domestic Politics, our news from the Old World is now 





varied and ample; but we shall have to render it more. 


perfect during the eventful year just before us. 


V.—HOME NEWS. 

We employ regular paid correspondents in California, 
at the Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold 
Region, and wherever else they seem requisite. From 
the more accessible portions of our own country, we derive 
our information mainly from the muitilarious correspond- 
ents of the Associated Press, from our exchanges, and the 
occasional letters of intelligent friends. We aim to print 
the cheapest gene‘al newspaper, with the fullest and most 
authentic summary of useful intelligence, that is anywhere 
afforded. Hoping to “ make each day a critic on the last,” 
and print a better and better paper from year to year, as 
our means are steadily enlarged through the generous co- 
operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and shail 
labor to deserve a continuance of public favor. 


TERMS. 


DAILY TRIBUNE (811 issues per annum)........... #6 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 Boe Pe See) u kite sle@ie ni 
WEEKLY (52 Sin 8 <P Eee ay sees 


TO CLUBS.—Semi- Weekly, two copies for $5, five for 
$11 25, ten copies.to one address for $20, and any larger 
number at the latter rate. For a club of twenty an extra 
copy will be sent. For a club of forty, we send THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE gratis one year. 

Weekly : Three copies for $5, five for $8, ten for $12, 
and any larger namber at the rate of $1 “0 each per an- 
nun, the paper te be addressed to each subscriber. To 
clubs of twenty we send an extra copy. 

Tweuty copies to one address for $20, with one extra to 
him who sends us the club. For clubs of forty we send 
one copy of the Semi- Weekly Tribune. For each club of 
one hundred, THE DAILY TRIBUNE willbe sent gratis 
one year. 

Payment always inadvance. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau Street, New York. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
The following, put mp in packages at 10 cents each, will 
be sent, prepaid by mail, on receipt of price to any Post+ 


office in the U. 8., by Fowiusz anp We tts, N. Y.: 


Artichoke, Large Squash Pepper, 
Asparagus, Sweet Spanish  do., 

Extra Early Turnip Beet, Sweet Mountain do, (for Mangos), 
Early Blood Turnip do,, Large Cheese Pumpkin, 

Long Blood do., Mammoth do., 

Long Sthooth Blood dv,, Long Scarlet Radish, 

Early Purple Cape Broccoll, Scarlet Turnip do., 


Early York Cabbage, White do. doy, 
Early Wakefield do., Yellow do, do, 
Early Ox Heart do., Chinese Winter do., 


Large Lute Bergen do., 
Large Late Drumhead do, 
Large Late Flat Dutch do., 


Black Fall do,, 
Victorla Rhubarb, 
Linneus 4do., 


Fine Drumhead Sayoy do,, Salsify, 

Red Dutth 6.5 Scorzonera, 

Early Horn Carrot, Round Spinach, 
Long Orange do., New Flanders do,, 
Long White do, Prickly do. 


Thorburn’s Nonpareil Catiliflower, Early White Bush Squash, 
Early London do., Summer Crook Neck do., 
Late do. doy Lima Cocoanut do., 
Eavly Walcheren do., Boston Marrow do., 
Early Short Green Cucumber, Winter Crook Neck do, 
Early White Spined do,, Large Red Tomato, 
Early Green Cluster do., Large Red Smooth do., 
Long Green Prickly do., Large Yellow do., 
West India Gherkin, do,, Red Cherry do., 
Improved New York Egg plant, Yellow Cherry do., 


Curled Scotch Kale, Pear Shaped do., 
White Cabbage Lettuce, Yellow Plum do., 

Ice Drumhead Gory Early White Dutch Turnip, 
Early Curled Silesia do., White Globe do., 
Hardy Green do., White Norfolk do., 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, Yellow Stone do., 
Green Citron do., Yellow Aberdeen do., 
Skillman’s Netted dO. New Yellow Finland do,, 
Cuntelope do., Improved Ruta Baga, 

Ice Cream Water do., Sage, 

New Orange do., do., Summer Savory, 

Carolina do., do., Winter do, 

Apple Seeded do,, do, Sweet Marjoram, 

Citron do., for preserves, Thyme, 

Long Green Okra, Lemon Balm, 

Improved Dwarf do., Coriander, 

Large Red Onion, Fenrel, 

Large Yellow do., Lavender, 

Large White do., Rosemary, 

Extra Curled Parsley, Hyssop, 

Improved Parsnip, Pennyroyal, 

Cherry Pepper, Catnip, 

Loug Cayenne do., Elecampane, 


In addition to the above we can furnish most of the rare 
seeds in market at lowest prices, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

We are enabled to offer our friends an assort- 
ment of flower seeds, which we think will meet 
the approbation of all. We get them from the 
most reliable sources, and believe there is no va- 
riety in the whole which is not attractive and 
worthy of cultivation. 

We shall furnish five assortments, put up in 
packages, as follows: 

No. 4 will contain 20 varieties. 
ee 


66 16 “ec 
ce 3 «cc 12 iT 
66 4 “é 10 «é 
“cc 5 “ce 5 (x3 


Those packages in which is the least number of 
varieties, will contain the choicest, newest, and 
rarest seeds. 

The price for each package sent post-paid, by 
mail, will be Onr Dotuar. Persons sending five 
dollars will receive all five assortments, and a 
copy of our work, ‘“‘ The Garden,” which is the 
best book of the kind published. 

No package contains any variety that is found 
in any other. So he who purchases the whole 
will have sixty-three different kinds. 
contains more seeds than is usually desired for 
one garden, and it is often the case that neigh- 
bors join in sending for them. 


PACKAGE NO. 1.—TWENTY VARIETIES. 


Ageratum, fragrant, Globe Amaranth, mixed. 


Sweet Allyssum, Hawkweed. 
China and German Asters, Hyacinth Beau, 
Double Mixed Balsan 8. Love Grass. 
Belvidere or Summer Cypress. Lupins m'xed, 
Campanula, Lovey’s. Mixnonette, 


Candy Tuft, fine mixed, Nigelia—Love in a Mist, 


Clarkia, Animated Oats, 
Convolvulus, major, mixed, Sweet Peas, mixed, 
Gilly, mixed. Sweet Sultan, 


PACKAGE NO. 2.—sIXTEEN VARIETIES, 


Seusitive Plant. 
Venus’ Looking-Glass. 
Larkspur, 

Silene, or Catchfly. 
Zinnia, mixed, 

Rose of Heaven. 

Love Lies Bleeding. 
Cypress Vine. 


Dwarf As er, mixed, 

Lavender. 

Marvel of Peru, mixed. 

Briza Gracilis, quaking grasa. 
Acroclineum, Everlasting flower, 
Canary Bird flower. 

Datura Wrighti. 

Hollyhock, dwarf, Italian, mixed. 








Each paper | 





PACKAGE NO. 8.—TWELVE VARIETIES. 


Polyanthus, mixed, 
Poitulaca. mixed, 

Sweet Rocket. 

Polox Drummondii, mixed, 
Petunia, mixed, 
Ornamental Gourd, 


Globe Asters, finest mixed. 
Amaranthus, Joseph's coat, 
Canna Indica, or Indian Shot, 
Musk plant, 

Monkshood, 

Mexican Poppy. 


PACKAGE NO. 4.—TEN VARIETIES, 
Forget-Me-Not. 
Hollyhocks, double, mixed, 
Ice plant. 

Foui-o’clocks, 
Foxgloves, 


Lantana—beautiful, 
Chrysanthemum, finest mixed, 
Camelia-Flowered Balsam, 
Dutchman’s Pipe. 

Honesty, 


PACKAGE NO. 5.—FIVE VARIETIES, 


Tree Mignonette, 

Ten Weeks’ Stock, double mixed, 
extra fine. 

Smith's Prize Balsam. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


An Apprat to Patriots! 
For the Benefit of the Families of those who may fall 


IN DEFENSE OF THE FLAG OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 
The entire profits of the sale of the PORTRAIT OF 
MAJOR ANDERSON, which was taken at Fort Sumter, 
will hereafter be deposited in Bank for the benefit of the 
families of those who may fall in the present contest in 
defense of the Flag of the United States, and paid over to 
the committee authorized to take charge of such contri- 
butions by the great Union Meeting of April ‘Oth. 
E. ANTHONY, 501 Broadway, New York. 


NOBLE MEMORIES CLUSTER ROUND THIS POR- 
TRAI?! TWENTY MILLIONS OF FREEMEN CAN, 
“ ITHOUT FEELING IT, SOON ROLL UP A FUND 
THAT WILL GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF THE 
WIDOWS AND THE FATHERLESS. AND DO HONOR 
AT THE SAME TIME TO THE BRAVE ANDERSON. 


The press throughout the United States will serve their 


country well by giving the above as wide publicity as 
possible, 


Dwarf Chrysanthemum, flowered 
aster, 8 varieties, 
Clematis flamula, 








CorNWALL CoLLEGrIAte ScHoot. 


_ The position of this Institution offers unusual ad vantages 
in healthfulness and beauty of situation, ease of access, and 
freedom from injurious influences. A limited number of 
pupils will be received into the family of the Principal, 
and instructed in any of the branches of a thorough fe 
glish classical or mathematical education. The greatest 
care is taken to exclude those whose moral character 
would be an injury to their companions. For Circulars, 
or other information, address 
ALFRED COX ROBE, Principal, 
CorNWALL, Oranges Co., N. Y. 


6,000 AcEnts Wanrep, To 


sell Srx New Inventions—two very recent, and of great 
value to families ; all pay great profits to Agents, Send 
four stamps and get eizhty pages particulars. 

t* EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


Jenmuans Manu, 


Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 


ship, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 
Students. 


This is the title of a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instructs in what good wriling con- 
sists. Kuowing this, the student becomes a critic, and 
this point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
make him an aecomplished penman. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. 
WANTED. > POPOWL 











AGENTS 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





A New Edition of 


How tro Grr a Patent. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


Wew Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
FowLer anp WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 





ConvERSATION—ITs FAULTS AND 


ITS GRACES. 
New edition, revised, with additions, Cloth, 60 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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SAARAAARALAY 


THE YOUNG GIANT OF THE WEST. 





BY A. L. STONE. 


Somesopy has called us the Youne Giant 
or THE West. He hasn’t many of the graces 
of the exquisite—this young giant—so the 
foreign artists have drawn him. The shirt- 
frill and the patent leather and the patent airs 
of the French dandy, he doesn’t much affect. 
His clothes are thought not to sit well, to be a 
little awkwardly made and awkwardly worn. 
But he gets up early in the morning and dresses 
in haste. He doesn’t spend much time before 
the glass. He runs his fingers through his 
hair instead of a comb—his only anviety being 
to keep it out of his eyes—and neglects the 
pomatum entirely. In the portrait, his shoes 
are broad and thick-soled, but he stands firm in 
them, and when he swings them they have 
momentum. His hands are large, but there’s 
a gripe in them. His hat brim is narrow, but 
it lets the light of heaven on his face. His 
shirt collar is high and stiff, but it keeps him 
looking straight ahead after his destiny. His 
coat is short-waisted, he doesn’t run to waste 
(waist) in broadcloth. The piece of apparel 
that clothes his nether limbs stops a little too 
soon in its downward reach, but he is growing 
so fast. 

In short, there may be found many a more 
polished-looking gentleman—fitter for ladies’ 
presence—but there are apparent in him such 
bone and muscle—such wiry cords about the 
loose-strung joints—such a long-armed and 
deep-chested outfit for the wrestling of earth’s 
potentates, that the sight of him doesn’t much 
encourage these jealous ones to try a full. 
They may make game of him—and that’s just 
what they find him—eameE. 

But he wasn’t always a giant. He had his 
own .eradling. It was a rude nursery in 
which he learned to walk—it was a rough 
discipline that shook him free from his leading 
strings. 

Searce two generations of men—and many 
an individual lifetime still wearing greenly on 
in the midst of us—span the entire length of 
our national eristence—an added century and 
a half will go back to our forefathers’ first 
coming—and within these brief periods the 
germ has become the oak, the fresh-born foster- 
child of Liberty has become the youthful gzant. 
—WN. Y. Teacher. 
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Tue Hyproputr ror Desrroyine Insects. 
—Highly important unsolicited and unexpected 
testimony from Dr. Asa Fitch, Entomologist of the 
Sta'e of New York, and the most distinguished 
auth:rity in the country. In the Country 
Gentleman of January 25th, 1861, in a lengthy 
article on the best mode of destroying insects, by 
Dr. Fitch, we find the following : 


In my experiments for destroying noxious insects, I 
have for a long time felt the waut of an efficient instru- 
ment with which to shower and drench the leaves of trees 
and herbs with certain vegetable iofusions and chemical 
solutions, to cleanse them from insect vermin thereon— 
an instrumrnt more capacious than the syringe and more 
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economical than the garden engine. This want is at 
length fully supplied by the Hydrooult of W. T. Vose, 
mannfactured by the American Hydropult Company, at 
151 Nassau Street, New York. This implement, costing 
$12, it I rightly remember, and sent by express wherever 
ordered, should be in every country habitation, as a safe- 
guard against fire, if not needed for any of the several 
other uses to which it is applicable. Aud the best advice 
I cau give our querist, is to furnish himself with this instru- 
ment, snd whea these bugs again appear on his quince 
leaves, treat them each and every ove to a dose of tovacco 
water, aloes, quassia, and other bitter infusions, soap-suds, 
weak lye, lime water, etc., and leng before he has ex- 
hausted the pharmacopeeia, we think he will come to 
something that is such an efficacious remedy for this 
insect, that, elated with the discovery, he will immediately 
let the world know it through the colamns of the Country 
Gentleman. 








(For Life Nlustrated.) 


I’M NATURBE’S CHILD. 





BY MISS E. M. M. 





Tar skies are bright—the world is fair, 

The rippling stream, the roaring sea, 

The mountain breeze, the flowrets rare, 

All, all bear charms most dear to me, 
For I am Nature’s child. 


I love the free, glad things of earth, 
I love the trees with verdure rife, 
Its children, when in hours of mirth 
They drown the weary cares of life— 
I’m Nature’s merry child. 


Hurrah! hurrah! my echo brings 
A tone I fondly, fondly greet; 
Dll shout again—and let it ring 
Uniil it starts me to my feet, 
Affrighted at the sound. 


The thunder-cloud, the snow-capped hill, 
The light’ning's flash, the tempest’s roar, 
The wild winds whistling, piping shrill, 
Delight me ever, evermore, 
For I am very wild. 


I’m wild with joy and wild with thought, 
I’m wild with hope and wild with grief; 
I’m Nature’s child—have often sought, 
In Nature’s tone to find relief; 
I love her music well. 





OUR STELLAR SYSTEM. 








Tue grandest of all problems with which science 
has grappled, is the relation of the stars to each 
other. Sir William Herschell, with his great 
telescope and his comprehensive mind, led the way 
in this sublime study, and the path which he 
marked out is now being pursued by able and 
earnest observers, all over the civilized world. 
The results yet obtained in regnrd to the position 
of the fixed stars in relation to each other and 
their distance apart are neither as positive nor as 
definite as our own solar system, still, within cer- 
tain limits, some facts have been determined 
which almost overwhelm the mind with their in- 
conceivable grandeur. 

First, it has been ascertained that our sun is 
one of an innumerable multitude of stars which 
are grouped together in one collection or system, 
separated from other stars in the universe. The 
general form of this stellar system, and our posi- 
tion in it, have been roughly determined. It is 
in the form of an irregular wheel with a deep 
notch on one side, and with a portion of another 
wheel branching out from it. Our sun is situated 
pretty near the middle of the system, and about 
where the branch divides. The dimensions of this 
collection of stars are so vasi, that if expressed in 
miles they would require rows of figures of such 
confusing length as to convey no definite idea to 
the mind, and the plan has been adopted of stat- 
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ing the time a ray of light would require to tra- 
verse them. It would take a locomotive five hun- 
dred years to pass from the earth to the sun, while 
a ray of light makes the journey in eight minutes, 
and yet a ray of light, moving with the same 
velocity, would require three years to reach the 
nearest fixed star! In applying this measuring 
rod to our stellar system, it is found that, through 
the thickness of the wheel, the distance is such 
that light would occupy 1,000 years, and through 
the diameter not less than 10,000 years in making 
the passage! In some directions, indeed, the sys- 
tem stretches away into the depths of space be- 
yond the reach of the most powerful telescope to 
measure. 

If we pass through the inconceivable distance 
we have been considering, out beyond the bound- 
aries of our stellar system, we find a region of 
empty space, destitute of stars, at all events of 
those which are luminous andvisible. Traversing 
this void space through distances which appall the 
mind by their immensity, we find other systems 
of stars probably similar to our own. And 
astronomers are now considering the possible rela- 
tion of these several clusters to each other— 
whether there is not a system of systems.— Scien- 
tific American. 
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REMITTANCES AND DISCOUNTS. 





Owrne to the unsettled state of business affairs in the 
country, the notes of many of the banks ata distance from 
New York are so unsaleable as to be subject to heavy rates 
of discount. We are consequently obliged to suspend our 
custom of paying the exchange on drafis ; and whenever 
our friends send us money bearing more than three or 
four per cent. discount, we shall be obliged to charge it to 
their account, or deduct it from the amount of goods sent. 
All will readily see the propriety and advantage of remit- 
ting gold, Eastera bills, or postage stamps. To-day, April 
26, the bank-notes of all the States south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line can not be sold for more than 50 cents on a 
dollar; Illinois, Wisconsin, and most of the Western 
States, are worth a little more. 7 


Frrenps—Co-worKers—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. <A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from yeu? 


_—— ee 


Jacoss’ Patent Portrontio PareR Fine.— 
Of proper size for the PurenotocioaL and WaTrER-CurRE 
Journats—for sale at this office. These Files will pre- 
serve the Journals as nicely as if they were bound, and 
will last for years. Price 50 cents. They will be sent by 
mail, post paid, when desired. 

FowLrEr AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Postmasters, Clerygmen, Teachers, and others, are re- 
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THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

GENERAL Scott’s name is familiar to every 
child in America, and is uttered with respect 
wherever the English language is spoken. His 
portrait, also, is nearly as familiar to the 
public as his name. The likeness of him, 
which we present, was taken some fifteen 
years ago, when he may be said to have 
achieved the zenith of his power as a man 
and a general, and had then just performed 
some of the most extraordinary military 
achievements in the world’s history in his 
brilliant capture of Vera Cruz, and all the 
other strongholds on the road to Mexico, and 
finally entered into the boasted “‘ Halls of the 
Montezumas.”’ 2 

General Scott’s constitution is most remark- 
able. He stands about six feet five inches 


high, and is well-proportioned throughout. . His 
A broad and deep chest and his long and well-de- 
IN veloped body evince most excellent vital 
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PORTRAIT OF LIEUT.-GEN. 





organs, and lay the foundation for health, im- 
mense physical power, and long life. His 
head is in proportion to his body, large, but 
not too large. One of the great secrets of his 
success is, that he has vital steam enough al- 
ways to work his brain to the very best ad- 
vantage. When the brain is too large for the 





WINFIELD SCOTT, U.S.A. 


body, the manifes- 
tations of the mind 
are uneven, some- 
times brilliant, at 
other times wanting 
in power. 

The organization 
before us indicates 
a great development 
of the middle and 
lower portions of 
the forehead, show- 
ing large percep- 
tive organs and an 
excellent memory of 
details and particu- 
lars, in short, a 
practical mind, one 
that can not only 
take in a wide range 
of subjects, but fol- 
low them all down 
to their minutest 
detail, and keep in 
mind all facts and 
conditions ealculat- 
ed to modify or in- 
fluence results. 

Another leading 
trait in the charac- 
ter of Scott is his 
great development 
of Order, which 
leads him to organize systematically all his 
plans and purposes. Another strong trait is 
Constructiveness, which gives him the power 
of forming complicate combinations in such a 
manner that all parts of his plans shall work 
in harmony. He can do many things at a 
time, or take into aceount many facts and cir- 
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cumstances which act upon each other to pro- | tion. The manifestation of this faculty some- 


duce modified results. His organ of Human 
Nature, or the power to understand mind and 
motive, to measure men and know how to 
guide, control, and employ them, is a strong 
trait in his character. He has large Benevo- 
lence, which is indicated by the great height 
of the head from the root of the nose upward. 
Wherever Benevolence can be employed as a 
source of influence or means of doing good, 
he is never found wanting. His Venera- 
tion is also large. This gives him a high 
respect for authority and law, as well as for 
things and subjects which are sacred and re- 
ligious, and in conjunction with his Order, 
Constructiveness, and Approbativeness, tends 
to establish in his character great regard for 
puncetilio in respect to courtesy, duty, and 
obligation, and the manner of fulfilling them. 

General Scott’s head is broad, but not ex- 
ceedingly so. He has sufficient force and 
severity of character; but the height of his 
head, or the strength of his moral sentiments, 
tends to modify the sterner elements of his 
disposition. He has courage and executive 
force, and great driving energy; but these 
qualities not being predominant over the 
moral and sympathetical elements of his 
nature, he seldom loses the control of his 
temper, or does from haste or heat an in- 
judicious act. In the hour of battle, he 
evinces unbending force; but in the hour of 
victory he shows compassion, justice, and re- 
gard for the rights and interests even of his 
enemies. - 

His social organs are large. In the family 
circle he is playful, pliable, and paternal. 
We remember to have seen one of his daugh- 
ters, when about fifteen years of age, playfully 
taking all manner of childlike liberties with 
him ; and we saw in him, then, nothing of the 
warrior or governor of armies, but the fond 
and affectionate father, yielding patiently to 
inconvenience, and what most men would con- 
sider annoyance ; and yet that keen blue eye 
of his which, when his mind is excited on 
great subjects, flashes hke an eagle’s, was as 
mellow and gentle as a woman’s. 

That part of General Seott’s character 
which has been least understood, and for 
which he has been chiefly criticised, remains 
to be considered, and this has to do with his 
Approbativeness and Self-Esteem. The latter 
organ is large, and imparts to his character 
dignity, self-reliance, and, with large Firm- 
ness, great determination, a disposition to ac- 
cept responsibilities, and to bear burdens in 
the hour of trial without flinching or self- 
distrust. This gives him pride and power to 
command, and comparative coolness in times 
of greatest responsibility ; but the rough edge 
of this quality, as it was seen in Jackson and 
some others, is in General Scott softened by his 
moral sentiments and esthetic tastes in part, 
but chiefly by his excessive love of approba- 








times appearing in an undue degree, General 
Scott has been blamed and ridiculed. He has 
been charged with being fond of dress and 
military display, of “ fuss and feathers ;”? and 
his style of correspondence has been criticised 
for possessing the same quality. The basis 
for these criticisms of his character arises from 
this love of reputation which sometimes is re- 
dundant in its manifestations; but when we 
consider that it is also one of the strongest 
incentives to great and glorious achievements 


in the soldier, moved by patriotism and heroic 


valor to carry his flag to vietory whenever he 
meets a foe, to face the cannon’s mouth and 
any and every danger; when it is considered, 
moreover, that from this faculty, though it 
may be sometimes abused, arises the desire for 
an unspotted character, and a fame above the 
reach of reproach, or even question, the 
reader may see a thousand causes for rejoicing 
in the large development of this faculty in our 
subject, where he finds only occasion to regret 
its power and activity in consequence of these 
little frothy aberrations of vanity, in respect 
to which those who are not his friends have 
found fault. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Great purposes are accomplished more by 
thoughtful caleulation than by large sums of 
money or numerous bodies of men. One 
thoroughly shrewd and competent financier 
has more power in Wall Street than a couple 
of score of ordinary brokers; one sound and 
consistent statesman is the helm to a legisla- 
tive body ; and one thoroughly accomplished 
soldier will do more for the well ordering of 
an army than fifty mediocre generals and 
captains. The world has produced few great 
military leaders—men whose strategic acu- 
men could successfully control immense bodies 
of armed troops. All countries and all times 
have produced such men. Great occasions 
have always found some mighty intellect to 
direct them to a wise and successful issue. 


No living man more combines all the grand 


elements of a successful soldier than our own 


Scott. Patriotic without being selfish, brave: 
without rashness, prudent, but never weak, 
always cool and collected, he takes in the 


whole matter in hand with a calm and a 
steady view, never precipitating his plans, and 
never flinching in the hour of mortal peril. 
In times of danger hitherto, he has given 
evidence of his perfect generalship, and in this 
hour of the country’s trial, no man is found so 
suitable to carry out the plans of the govern- 
ment as their well-beloved and confidently- 
trusted Lieulenant- General. 

Winfield Scott, the son of a farmer, by the 
name of William Scott, was born near Peters- 
burg, Virginia, on the 13th of June, 1786. 
He was the youngest of two sons, and had 
three sisters. His father dying when he was 
a child, his mother with a small property, and 
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left with five children, contrived to give him a 
good education. He chose the legal profession, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1806, at the 


- age of twenty. When the war of 1812 broke 


out he applied for and received a commission 
of captain of artillery, and accompanied Gen. 
Hull in his inglorious campaign. 

The first battle of our young hero was 
fought at Queenstown Heights, under com- 
mission from Madison as lieutenant-colonel, 
with a force of some four hundred men, 
against a British force of thirteen hundred 
men; and, although defeated, such was the 
desperate valor with which he held out against 
the overwhelming odds, that the victory seemed 
rather to hover over the American than the 
British flag. 

On being exchanged, Scott again repaired to 
the ground of his former exploits, where he was 
engaged in several lesser actions, with success, 
until midsummer, when he took Fort Erie, 
and fought the bloody battles of Chippewa 
and Lundy’s Lane, in which he exhibited a 
rare mature military knowledge, and fought 
with a bravery that insured success under the 
most fearful circumstances. In this last ac- 
tion he was severely wounded, and had to be 
borne on a litter to Buffalo, thence to Wil- 
liamstown, and afterward to Geneva. After 
recovering sufficiently, he slowly journeyed 
toward Philadélphia, whither he repaired for 
further surgical aid. Congress voted him a 
large gold medal, inscribed with the names of 
“ Chippewa” and * Niagara,” and bearing his 
likeness. The States of New York and Vir- 
ginia likewise bestowed a similar high com- 
pliment by votes of thanks, and making him 
valuable gifts. 

After the war General Scott served his 
country in several capacities, both as a soldier 
and a civilian, and his name has been con- 
nected with every presidential campaign since 
1828. In 1841, by the death of General Ma- 
comb, he became commander-in-chief of the 
army. Previous to this, he had been sent 
several times to quell the revolts of some of 
our most restless tribes of Indians, and was 
chosen by Jackson as the leader of the army 
that was to put down South Carolinian nul- 
lification. He was also ordered to Maine, in 
1839, to adjust the difficulties between that 
State and the British government respecting 
our north-eastern boundary, and his mission 
was conducted with skill and wisdom. 

The brilliant military career of General 
Scott in the late Mexican war not only reflects 
the highest glory on his name, as the chief 
who planned and executed all the movements 
of the American army, from the bombard- 
ment of San Juan de Ulloa to the capture of 
Mexico, but forms one of the most glorious 
military campaigns on record. It took the 
world by surprise, and established forever the 







chivalrous courage and military prowess of | 


our citizen soldiery. When we consider the 
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fearful odds he had to encounter, and take 
into account the fact that he fought the enemy 
on his own soil, having to contend with all the 
deadly influences of climate, we feel that we 
ean confidently assert that it has no parallel 
in the history of modern warfare. 

We have no time to follow the hero in detail 
throughout that splendid campaign. Suffice 
it to say that under the wall of San Juan de 
Ulloa ; in the disposition made of the city and 
castle after the surrender ; in the orderly line 
of march taken up from Vera Cruz to the 
capital; in the heroic storming of Cerro 
Gordo; tue capture of Jalapa; the taking of 
Perote; the occupation of Puebla; the ne- 
gotiations carried on while the enemy rested 
awhile at this latter place ; the battle of Con- 
treras ; the fall of San Antonia; the bloody 
action of Churubusco ; the fight at Molino del 
Rey; the bombardment and storming of the 
almost inaccessible Chapultepec ; and the final 
triumphant entrance into the capital of 
Mexico ; in all these masterpieces of military 
execution, the head and the hand of the com- 
mander-in-chief are seen, and place him at 
once among the great successful military 
heroes of modern times. 

General Scott was now virtually the Gov- 
ernor of Mexico, and he became sole director 
of public affairs. His position was novel and 
difficult in the extreme. Alone he performed 
the duties of Commander-in-chief, President 
of the country, and Secretary of the Treasury. 
In no respect did he fail, and in no respect did 
he come short of the highest expectations of 
his government. 

On the establishment of peace General 

Scott returned in triumph to his home, to 
receive the congratulations of his friends and 
the thanks of his countrymen. 
_ In 1852, General Scott received the regular 
nomination of the Whig party for the office of 
President of the United States. He failed 
being raised to that high honor, and his place 
was filled by the regularly nominated Demo- 
cratic candidate. 


Shortly after this he received the appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-General of the Army of 
the United States, an office just created by 
Congress, and which has been filled by no 
other. It is the highest military office in the 
United States army, and General Scott has 
since filled it with the most eminent ability. 

In 1859, General Scott was sent by the 
government to Washington Territory to adjust 
the difficulties relative to the occupation of 
San Juan Island, in Nugent’s Sound, a mission 
which he executed with great sagacity and 
perfect success. 


Since the accomplishment of this great 
work, General Scott has resided at the capital 
of his country, actively discharging the im- 
portant duties of his high office, winning the 
approbation of his government, and securing 
\ the good opinion of all his fellow-citizens. 
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Here his life seemed passing to a quiet and 
peaceful closé, emblazoned with a halo of 
glory. But such was not the ordination of 
Divine Providence. The serious troubles 
which for the past few months have been un- 
happily distracting our country, have again 
called him to arms and to the councils of the 
nation. Here, at the age of seventy-five 
years, he shows himself the same great, 
calm, strong mind he has ever been in all 
important emergencies. His counsel in the 
cabinet, and his far-reaching and compre- 
hensive sagacity in the management of the 
armies of the government, show that the 
vigor of his intellect has not abated a jot, and 
the elasticity and endurance of his gigantic 
frame have not diminished under the burden 
of years. 





HABIT. 





Hasirt is said to be second nature; and it 
often becomes equivalent to first nature ; or, 
that is to say, superior to all that is natural 
in man. 

The ordinary meaning of habit is the doing 
of anything with such frequency that it be- 
comes easy, and so that we almost do it imper- 
ceptibly, or until the doing of it becomes an 
apparent necessity to our comfort. 

It is said that man is a creature of habit, 
and this is very well, provided the habits of 
the man be right. 

The faculty of Order seems to lie at the 
foundation of all natural and legitimate habits. 
It gives us a disposition to have a rule of 
action; to do things which are necessary to 
be done daily or hourly in some systematic 
manner, and thus doing, the eustom grows 
into habit, until we perform duties almost 
automatically. 

Everybody knows there are certain things 
which we do that may be unpleasant in them- 
selves until by frequency of doing we form the 
habit, and then can not well break away from 
it. Suppose a door or gate to latch with diffi- 
culty, so that we are obliged to take special 
pains with it every time we pass through it, 
we become accustomed to the annoying 
hindrance, to this painstaking effort ; and after 
the difficulty shall have been removed, and 
the door made to latch by being merely pushed 
together, we still stop to lift the lateh and 
coax it to shut; and such a habit will last 
perhaps several weeks before, by daily 
practice, we get used to the new condition of 
things. 

A friend of ours once remarked that he had 
a pair of boots that could count and measure 
distances, and explained by saying that’ at a 
friend’s house there were several steps, one of 
which was an inch higher than the others. 
When he commenced to go there, he always 
stubbed his toe on this higher step; but be- 
Coming accustomed to it, his boots knew 
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which was the step automatically, and would 
count and measure the steps without any 
blunder: ‘ but,” said he, “ my friend has had 
the steps overhauled and reduced to one height ; 
and now my boots insist on making an extra 
high step where it was formerly necessary to do 
it.’ This is habit; and though at first in- 
convenient, custom makes it quite as incon- 
venient to change back to what is right and 
proper. Observe a boy who is learning io 
smoke ; what a face he makes up ! how pale he 
looks about the lips as his stomach revolts at 
the nauseous practice! But, ambitious to do like 
the rest, to act like a man, he “conquers his 
prejudices’? with laborious pertinacity, he 
strives for the mastery ; and in less than twelve 
months he has become so addicted to the use 
of this nauseous narcotic that he finds it very 
difficult to break away from it, and, if question- 
ed on the subject, he will say, as do those who 
drink liquor and coffee, that he uses it because 
he has got in the habit of it, but that he 
could break away from it and cast it behind 
his back at any moment that he thought 
it necessary and were to make up his mind 
to do it. But let him try it once, and he will 
find that the habit has taken root with every 
fiber of his being. We presume that those 
who have used tobacco for years, and made an 
attempt to conquer the habit, have found it ten 
times more difficult to do without it than they 
did to form the habit, though we can imagine 
nothing more unnatural and more difficult than 
to become accustomed to the use of the vile 
weed. The truth is, nearly everything we use 
in the way of food and drink which is liable to 
injure us, becomes the basis of what we call 
habit. A man may eat bread, vegetables, 
fruit, and anything that is really serviceable, 
and drink water, and he will be conscious of 
having formed no habit in the matter. We can 
dismiss potatoes, if we may have bread, or the 
reverse. We can change from one kind of 
fruit to another without feeling any essential 
loss. But let a man accustom himself to the 
use of condiments, and ina short time he thinks 
he must have mustard, or something else, on 
his food. It appears tasteless without. Let 
him drink tea or coffee—he forms a yearning 
habit which will show itself the instant that 
it is denied gratification. Alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco come under the same category. A 
glass of brandy before dinner, and a cigar after 
it, in thousands of cases, constitute as much a 
part of the dinner as what a man eats at the 
table, and it takes the whole to satisfy him ; 
while a man who is not accustomed to the 
brandy and tobacco dines with the other man, 
and is quite as well satisfied without this be- 
ginning and ending as his companion is with 
them. 

A little girl ten years old was brought into 
our office by her mother for an examination. 
She was remarkably plethorie in her constitu- 
tion, and strongly predisposed to have a tend- 
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ency of blood to the brain. We advised that 
she should not learn to drink coffee ; or, if she 
used it, to cease to do so, when the little thing 
looked up artlessly and said, ‘“‘Oh! I can not 
possibly do without coffee.” She had a formed 
habit before the age of ten, so that she thought 
it impossible to surrender it. 

Many persons have a habit of nibbling their 
nails, and keeping them gnawed off down to the 
quick. Children frequently have this habit, 
and break themselves from it. A gentleman 
who was addicted to this habit said he would 


give thousands of dollars to be rid of it; “but,” | 
said he, “I can not break myself of it; I even | 
We ad- | 
| power, and that there is a special talent for 


gnaw my glove fingers into holes. 
vised him to wear thimbles on all his fingers, 
if he could not otherwise break the habit. 

Since habit is so imperious in its cravings, 
it is a matter of the first consequence to all 
persons, more especially to the young, to in- 
dulge no practice which, when consolidated 
into habit, shall be detrimental to health, in- 
convenient to the pocket, or subversive of 
merals. 
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BLIND TOM. 


Messrs. Eprirors—There is in Covington, 
Kentucky, opposite this city, a musical wonder, 
a negro boy known as “ Bind Tom.”’ He does 
not know a letter of the alphabet, nor one note 
in music from another, and yet he is astonish- 
ing the people by his wonderful performances 
on the banjo. He plays the most difficult 
pieces after having heard them once, plays 
two different tunes and sings another piece at 
the same time, yet he is a stupididiot. A few 
nights ago, a piece was composed expressly 
for the occasion—a most difficult piece—and 
after hearing it once he played it correctly, 
singing ‘‘ Dixie’’ at the same time. 

Some of the editors in this city have said 
that this upsets the science of Phrenology, as 
the organs of Time, Tune, and Imitation are 
almost entirely wanting. 

Will you give your opinion on the subject 
through the JourNaAL, and refute this slander 


on the science of Phrenology ? N. E. F. 
Crnorynatl, O. 





Ans. It is a little singular that men wise 
enough to be editors should not understand 
distinctly that a person like this boy Tom, who 
is idiotic, and has, consequently, if the brain 
be healthy, a small development of the regions 
of the intellect, should not also know that the 
organs of Tune and Time may be decidedly 
large, and not make a great external develop- 
ment. The other powers of the intellect being 
weak and the organs small, those which are 
developed and active like Time and Tune, 
have ample room to expand without making 
much external development. Besides, we have 
not seen the head, and are not disposed to 
accept the criticism of these men respecting 
Time and Tune. Most persons who attempt to 
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criticise Phrenology in this way know so little 
of the subject that they are not able to de- 
termine the developments of well-balanced 
heads ; but they are not slow to rush to con- 
clusions in cases of partial idiocy like the one 
in question. They are obliged to recognize 
one of the first principles of Phrenology, 
namely, the plurality of the faculties, in pre- 
senting a case of general idiocy with one of 
two faculties not only as active and strong as 
they are ever found in persons of first-class 
intellect, but more than this, exhibiting all the 
marks of the highest order of musical genius. 
The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that 
musical genius is not merely an intellectual 


We 


music independeut of general intellect. 


| do not regard the case of Blind Tom, therefore, 


as any argument against Phrenology. 

Twenty years ago, while the writer was 
lecturing in South Deerfield, Mass., a physi- 
cian presented the skull of a _ person for 
examination. By placing a light inside the 
skull, we discovered that the entire frontal 
bone, where the intellectual organs are lo- 
cated, was exceedingly thick, except at the 
location of the organ of Tune; and the skull 
was described as being that of a female, as 
having all the propensities and passions active, 
bat the intellect decidedly dull, if not idiotie, 
with the exception of the single organ of 
Tune. The physician who presented the 
skull, remarked that the skull was that 
of a female who was intelligent until some 
nine or ten years of age, when, in consequence 
of fits, the intellect was destroyed ; and that she 
exhibited a high degree of musical talent, and 
that this was the only mental faculty that 
seemed to be active, but the passions and pro- 
pensities, as we had stated, were decidedly 
strong. The doctor had regarded this skull as 
an objection to the truth of Phrenology, but 
at once yielded his skepticism when this ob- 
jection was explained. 

There are many cases of idiocy, and of 
partial development, which might not be easy, 
during life, for the best practical phrenologists 
to decipher correctly ; but it should be re- 
membered that cases of this kind afford no 
just argument against Phrenology in general, 
no more, indeed, than a distorted spine or mal- 
formed vital organs disturb the general laws 
of Anatomy and Physiology, or the propriety 
of studying these on the basis of the general 
laws by which they are governed. Anti- 
phrenologists are driven to a poor shift when 
they must take a blind idiotic negro boy whom 
they confess to be a musical genius, and bring 
him forward as an argument to overthrow 
Phrenology. Why don’t they take the in- 


telligent, the men of varied attainments and di- 
verse character and disposition, and bring them 
forward as an argument against Phrenology ; 
for if Phrenology be not true, normal develop- 
ments would furnish the best possible argu- 
ments to overthrow it. 








JAS. CAPEN ADAMS, THE GRIZZLY 
BEAR HUNTER. 





THERE are few persons who have not heard 
of Adams, the bear hunter. Many thousand 
persons saw his menagerie of grizzly bears in 
New York a year ago, which collection is now 
at Barnum’s American Museum ; but Adams 
himself, a few months ago, paid the debt of 
nature. He was born in Medway, Mass., 
October 20th, 1807, and was brought up to the 
occupation of a shoemaker; but being of a 
roving disposition, while still a youth he 
hired himself to a company of showmen as a 
collector of wild beasts, and employed himself 
with success in hunting in the forests of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. He 
subsequently received a severe injury in the 
spine by the attack of a refractory Bengal 
tiger in the possession of his employers; and 
for the next fifteen years, being obliged to dis- 
continue his employment as a hunter, he re- 
sumed his trade. Having accumulated some 
money, he engaged in the shoe trade in St. 
Louis, where he was burned out and lost all. 
The ‘‘ gold fever’’ by this time breaking out in 
California, he repaired thither in 1849. He 
went into the mountains, and followed various 
occupations—mining, trading, farming, and 
stock-raising. Sometimes he was rich, at 
other times poor—had many thousand dollars 
worth of cattle stolen from him in a single 
night ; and thus harassed in the fall of 1852, 
disgusted with the world and dissatisfied with 
himself, he abandoned all schemes for the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and took up his abode 
in the wildest parts of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, resolved to make the wilderness 
his home and wild beasts his companions. 
He was temperate, and his laborious occupa- 
tions had hardened his frame, so that to walk 
during a whole day, or endure hunger and 
thirst, was comparatively easy. It had been 
a part of his early education to shoot well, and 
he was well qualified, therefore, for mountain 
life and hunting. After spending some time 
in the mountains, alone depending upon his 
wife for support, his brother, who had ac- 
quired some property in mining, followed him, 
and they formed a copartnership, the brother 
to furnish the necessary funds while he was 
to engage in the capture of wild beasts for 
menageries. For this purpose he turned north- 
ward to Oregon. 


We have not room to describe, as it has been 
done at length, in a work entitled ‘‘ Adventures 
of James Capen Adams,” and published by 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co., of Boston, all 
the imminent peril or hair-breadth escapes in 
his confliet with the grizzly bears or other wild 
animals in the mountains. 

In December last we gave a detailed account 
in Life Illustrated of many of the terrifie on- 
sets which Adams had with the bears and 
other animals, one of which was a severe in- 
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jury of the head and brain by a bear, in which 
he lost a considerable portion of the top of the 
skull. When we saw him last year exhibit 
his bears in New York, he took off the cover- 
ing, or dressing, from his head, and gave us an 
opportunity of seeing it; but we were quite as 
intent on making an observation of the form 
of his head as of the wound, which finally 
caused his death but a few months afterward. 
The portrait which we give of him shows 
nothing of his phrenology, save his large Per- 
ceptives; but those who are familiar with 
temperament will see in his large chest the 
basis of great endurance and power, and will 
also see in his features sharpness, and the in- 
dications of fineness, evincing clearness of 
mind, persistency and earnestness of feeling. 
His head, as we observed by examination, show- 
ed large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
combined with very great Philoprogenitive- 
ness, first-rate practical intellect, good me- 
chanical talent, and uncommon firmness and 
self-reliance. The following account of the 
post-mortem examination, by Dr. J. H. Warren, 
which we copy from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, will be interesting to our 
readers : 


EPITHELIAL GROWTH FROM THE DURA MA- 
TER, FOLLOWING AN INJURY — ABSCESS IN 
THE BRAIN, 


This, as it appears under the microscope 
(power of two hundred and fifty), is a very re- 
markable development of epithelioma.* 

Case.—James C. Adams, aged forty-seven, 
when about two years old, fell into the fire, 
and burnt the top of his head so severely, 
that adjoining portions of the parietal bones 
came away, leaving an opening as large as a 
silver dollar, from which there was a constant 
discharge until about seven years ago, when, 
in an encounter with a grizzly bear, he had 
his scalp turned down over his eyes. After 
this wound, his head entirely healed, and re- 
mained well till two years ago, when, while 
correcting some member of his happy family 
of animals in a cage, an ungentlemanly man- 
monkey dropped down upon his head, and 
clawed, bit, and tore it open again. It was 
now found impossible to heal it, as an epithe- 
lial growth attacked the dura mater, and very 
rapidly developed into a most unsightly dis- 
ease. The growth extended through the osse- 
ous opening, one inch above the scalp, present- 
‘ing a vivid-red appearance, not unlike the 
crest of a fowl. The interstices were filled 
with offensive pus. The disease extended 
from the left temple toward the right, four 
inches, and about three and a half in the op- 
posite direction. The brain was seen to rise 
and fall distinetly. If a spasmodic effort was 
made, like sneezing, the whole tumor would 





'* A fine skin, like that which covers the lips and mu- 
_ cous membrane. The dura mater is the membrane which 


incloses the brain. 
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rise up half an inch above 
its usual height, and, at 
such times, emitted a sin- 
gular odor, similar to that 








of burning phosphorus. 

















This same odor was ap- 














parent during the convul- 



































sions to be mentioned here- 




















after. Hemorrhage, at 





such times, occasionally 
occurred ; it also took 














place at the — slightest 











touch, such as removing 
the dressing, if a little dry 
or adherent. He at times 
appeared cheerful, but was - 
not generally inclined to = 
converse. Whether this 
arose from the lonely hab- 
its of a hunter’s life, or 
the disease, I am unable 
to say. Iam inclined to ° 
the opinion, that both op- % 
erated to depress his nat- 
ural buoyancy of mind. 

For the last eighteen 
months of his life, the dis- 
ease extended so rapidly 
as to produce great pros- 
tration of strength. Al- 
though he boasted that he 
had disease enough to kill ¢ 
most men, he said that he 
should fulfill his engage- 
ment to perform with his 
trained bears that season, 
and then die ; which result 
speedily followed, as he 
had predicted. 

Nothing of interest occurred until within 


‘about four weeks of his death, when paralysis 


of the right side took place, after a convulsion 
which attacked him in the horse-cars. The 
convulsions continued at intervals, until his 
death, which followed about four weeks after 
their first appearance. He suffered a good 
deal of pain at times. 

Sectio Cadaveris, sixteen hours after death. 
Body emaciated ; rigor mortis moderate. The 
whole of the diseased mass had receded from 
the surface three quarters of an inch, and pre- 
sented that white appearance so well described 
by Rokitansky in his works on Pathological 
Anatomy, in which may be found a very full 
description of epithelial cancer. Upon re 
moving the calvaria, the dura mater was 
found adherent entirely around the edge of the 
opening, and extending back for about an inch. 
Upon the right side, the dura mater adhered 
slightly to the arachnoid, beneath the growth. 
Upon the other, the membranes were replaced 
by a dense white tissue, which firmly adhered 
to the brain itself over a surface about an inch 
in diameter. Beneath this was an abscess 
about an inch in diameter, which in all prob- 
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ability communicated with the ventricles, as 
they contained about an ounce of pus. 

The weight of the brain, with the dura ma- 
ter and epithelial growth attached, was four 
pounds. 

It is interesting, in connection with this 
case, to allude to that of our distinguished 
friend, Dr. M. Swett, of Maine. In this, a 
large portion of the frontal and malar bones 
was blown off by the discharge of a cannon. 
But in the patient (Stewart), if I remember 
correctly, a false membrane, or curtain-like 
covering, extended over the denuded surface, 
and afforded a fair amount of protection. In 
our case, the diseased dura mater could be 
seen throngh the opening for many years, and 
yet the patient enjoyed a fair share of health, 
and was in intellect by no means deficient. 
His father died of the same disease in the face. 


ai 


KNOWLEDGE can not be acquired without 
pains and application. It is troublesome, and 
like deep digging for pure water; but when 
once you come to the springs, they rise up and 
meet you. 
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SELF-RELIANCE AND SELF-DIS- 
TRUST. 





BY JOHN NEAL. 


Look about you, my friends, whatever 
may be your age or experience ; stand up, and 
look about you on every side, while the great 
multitude go hurrying by you in a cloud of 
dust; fix your eye upon their acknowledged 
readers ; call to mind every distinguished man 
you know, whatever may be his condition, 
business, or history; every great man you 
ever heard of, whether among men of business, 
painters, or poets, mechanics or lawyers, 
soldiers or statesmen, sculptors or architects, 
ministers of the gospel or merchant princes, 
and you will find, however they may disagree 
in everything else, that in one thing they are 
all alike, and allof a family. You will al- 
ways find them remarkable for a generous con- 
fidence in themselves—in other words, for a 
hearty self-reliance. 

And again. 
all those of your acquaintances who are most 
remarkable for inefficiency and helplessness ; 
all those who, notwithstanding their many 
virtues, are a burthen to themselves and to 
everybody else; all whom everybody pities 
and nobody helps—all whom it is in vain to 
help, my life on it, whatever may be their 
business talent, their genius, their virtue, their 
resources, or their connections, they are all, to 
a man, affected with a disqualifying se/f-dis- 
trust, It is in vain that they lift up their 
voices and try to stand erect; to be as other 
men are, who prosper in the great business of 
life, decided, prompt, and vigorous, unwaver- 
ing and resolute. It is vain that, urged on 
every side by the obligations of society—by 
the duties of a citizen or of a son, of a husband 
or of a father—by the admonitions of the ex- 
perienced, or by the entreaties of friends—it is 
in vain that such people ever pretend to have 
confidence in themselves. If you watch their 
eyes you will see them change color: if you 
listen to their voices, you will detect a distant 
quaver, showing that after all they have suf- 
fered, and felt, and hoped and promised, they 
have no faith in themselves. God help us! 
What are we good for? is written upon their 
very foreheads. 

Modesty and humility are virtues—but 
what is self-distrust ? What the humiliating 
sensation of helplessness, of perpetual depend- 
ence, of utter worthlessness, when cast upon 
our own resources? Are these virtues ? 

Arrogance and presumption are vices; and 
self-conceit a pitiable weakness. So say the 
world. So believe the loud, unreasoning 
multitude—yet no great man ever lived who, 
at some period of his life, was not remarkable 
for arrogance, or presumption, or self-conceit— 
in the opinion of others. Long before he had 


got his growth, or taken the stand conceded to 
him at last by acclamation, depend upon it, 





If you will call up before you- 
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he was looked upon as exceedingly presumptu- 
ous, vain, and obstinate. 

And how could it ever be otherwise? Great 
men are distinguished by great plans—perse- 
vered in till they are accomplished. Little 
men by no plans at all—by continual waver- 
ing and shifting—by a want of originality, or 
steadfastness, or both. 

But great plans are of slow growth. It 
takes a whole generation, perhaps a whole life 
—nay, peradventure, whole centuries for them 
to ripen. The institutions of Lycurgus, for 
example, were not for his life—they were for 
the life of a nation, And when Napoleon 
blasted the Alps, and Jaunched armies like 
thunderbolts from among the stars—even then 
he was but preparing a preface to the Code 
Napoleon, which, of itself, was but a single 
chapter in the Biography, not of a Man, but 
of an Empire. 

Being of slow growth, great plans must have 


- their beginnings afar off; generally, therefore, 


in comparative youth, when the heart is 
kindling with enthusiasm—heaving with a 
vast and generous hope—sweltering with 
ambition; the ambition to be—and to be re- 
membered—it matters little wherefore, when 
that mighty furnace—the youthful heart—is in 
full blast, with dreams of power and progress, 
of change and transmutation. 

But in comparative youth, should the high 
purposes of a man be revealed to the sleepy 
thousands about him, how could it be other- 
wise than that they should believe him pos- 
sessed; either beside himself with presump- 
tion, or carried away by self-conceit; either a 
madman or a fool! 

No great work was ever yet accomplished 
which, in its beginning, was not looked upon 
as impossible by the greatest and wisest men 
of the day. Believe you that if Cesar, or 
Cortez, or Napoleon, or Wellington had ac- 
knowledged their plans or their hopes to the 
world, in the very outset of their career, they 
would not have been pitied for their folly, or 
regarded with amazement and derision! If 
Galileo, in his boyhood, had prophesied of the 
stars, and told others how he walked among 
the constellations in his dreams, where would 
have been found one to listen to him with 
patience ? And when Franklin, already past 
his youth, went up and touched his knuckle to 
the key, at the risk of certain death—for to 
him it was the key of a great mystery in 
heaven, and for aught he knew, when he 
touched the damped string, the thunders of the 
bottomless pit might have consumed him— 
believe you that even Franklin would have 
been permitted to acknowledge to those about 
him what he really hoped and expected, with- 
out being denounced for a madman or a fool? 
Had he done so in the market-place, through 
which he had wandered a few years before, 
munching a two-penny loaf, would he not 
have been packed off to a lunatic hospital ? 
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And what would have hecome of his reputa- 
tion for modesty? Once triumphant, with the 
whole world on his side, there would be no 
danger in avowing what it was that had 
tempted him so to risk his life. But, had the 
bright thunder fallen upon him when he 
touched that key, had he been lifted from the 
earth a blackened corpse, what living man 
was there, of all this world, who would not 
have pitied his rashness or shuddered at his 
presumption? He would have gone down to 
all future ages as another Prometheus, thunder- 
blasted for his awful hope, in the very act of 
stealing fire from heaven. And pious men 
would have wondered and lifted up their 
hands to the sky; and all would have ac- 
knowledged that he had deserved his fate—poor 
man—for having rushed into the holy of 
holies without putting off his shoes—for hav- 
ing touched the ark without leave; for “ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” Lo! the 
stout-heartedness of such men! They not 
only “‘ stake their lives upon the throw,” and 
“stand the hazard of the die,”’ but they stake 
what to them is ten thousand times more 
precious than life—their reputation for common 
sense. 

And Arkwright, and Watt, and Ferguson, 
and Brindley, and Fulton—which of them all, 
even when best satisfied of their final success, 
would have been permitted to reveal themselves 
otherwise than at the risk of being hooted to 
death ? 

““Much learning hath made thee mad,” is 
always the answer of unthinking power to him 
who talks of mysterious things before the 
multitude, It isin vain that he would reply, 
“T am not mad, most noble Festus! I speak 
the words of truth and soberness.”” They 
dare not believe, lest thrones might be tumbled 
to the earth, and the nations be lifted up. 

Has it not been so always and everywhere, 
that just in proportion to the disclosures of their 
plans and hopes, by the great men of every 
age, in advance of their consummation, has 
been the lack of sympathy and faith on the 
part of the world? ‘To preserve a character 
for modesty, or common sense, indeed, such 
men are obliged to withhold these revelations. 
Call to mind the difficulties of Mahomet, of 
Calvin, of Columbus, of Gustavus Adolphus, 
of Fulton, of Ledyard, of Galileo, of Harvey, 
of Gall and Spurzheim, of all, indeed, who 
have been greatly distinguished, and you will 
find two things to be always true of the whole: 
First, that they were upheld by a strength of 
purpose—a holy self-reliance, which nothing 
could quench or abate ; and secondly, that al- 
though they never betrayed themselves to the 
world till their great works were accomplished, 
nor ever permitted a thousandth part of their 
good opinion of themselves to leak out, even 
before their best friends, their difficulties were 
multiplied at every disclosure, their character 
for common sense put in jeopardy by every 
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revelation, and they themselves were regarded 
even by their patrons as little better than 
visionaries, whom it would do no harm to let 
have their own way for a while, since, at the 
worst, glorious simpletons ! they were nobody’s 
enemies but their own. 

Most of these great men were obliged to tell 
their story in the highways; to let the multi- 
tude into their storehouses and laboratories for 
@ penny a-piece, as it were, having not the 
means, like Tycho Brahe or Sir Humphrey 
Davy, to carry on their experiments by them- 
selves. And yet, how they suffered! And 
they would have been made to suffer a thou- 
sand times more had the leading philosophers 
of their age, to say nothing of the world, been 
permitted to look into their hearts, or even to 
guess at the hopes they entertained, or the 
opinion they had of themselves. What would 
have become of Sir Humphrey Davy’s reputa- 
tion for modesty if he had foretold the safety- 
lamp? Just what became of poor Fulton’s, 
when he undertook to set the North River 
a-fire. Have you forgotten—or have you never 
heard of what they said of Oliver Evans, the 
millwright, or of Perkins, the manufacturer 
of steam-guns and copper-plates, unburstable 
engines and tunnery-vats—one of the most in- 
genious mechanics the world ever saw-—when 
the former undertook to prophesy that carriages 
would be run, clothes washed, and potatoet 
boiled by steam, within fifty years from the 
day he wrote, and the latter to declare thas 
he could throw a ton weight of iron from 
Dover to Calais, with a steam-engine. Both 
were proverbs among their brethren, the mill- 
wrights and engineers, until the prophesies of 
both were fulfilled, or as good as fulfilled. 
Why, man alive! had Archimedes himself, in 
the height of his reputation—while he was 
preparing his machinery for snatching up the 
galleys, and getting ready his burning-glasses 
for the destruction of the fleets then lying 
before Syracuse—had he acknowledged his 
opinion of himself and of his projects before the 
best friend he had on earth, it is highly prob- 
able they would have had out a commission of 
lunacy against him and shut him up in a 
mad-house. 

Keep your own counsel, therefore, if you 
mean to do anything or be anything in this 
world. Let no more of your plans be guessed 
at than may be absolutely necessary for getting 
on, before your reputation is established—nor 
even then. Had Napoleon held his tongue, he 
might have come back triumphant from 
Moscow. But having forgotten the policy of 
his youth—having published his plans-—hav- 
ing threatened—he was obliged to do what he 
threatened, or to forfeit his position forever as 
a warrior-prophet. And so with Spain and 
England. Had he not published his plans— 
had he not turned himself inside out, as it 
were, before all the nations of the world, all 
that he threatened might have been accom- 
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plished. Had Fulton lived some forty years 
earlier, England might have been carried by 
steam-ships. The legions of Napoleon, five 
hundred thousand strong. might have swept 
over the land like a hurricane. He might 
venture to say that he would answer monarch 
after monarch at his capital—that was one 
thing. It might mean much, or little. It 
was an oracular threat, which was quite sure 
to be accomplished. But when he came to 
talk freely of his plans and purposes, of the 
how and the when, so that all the world were 
piqued into thwarting him or provoked into 
unbelief, all his glorious self-confidence became 
visible afar off, it was all over with him. 
Yes—Napoleon boasted himself into the 
grave. Keeping his own secrets made him on 
the earth a king of kings. Publishing his 
own secrets, in after-life, made him a prisoner 


and a pauper. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





I AND JENNY DAVIS. 





On a sunny summer morning, 
Early as the dew was dry, 

Up the hill I went a-berrying, 
Need I tell you—tell you why ? 

Farmer Davis had a daughter, 
And it happened that I knew 

On each sunny morning Jenny 
Up the hill went berrying too. 


Lonely work is picking berries, 
So I joined her on the hill; 

“ Jenny, dear,” said I, ‘‘ your basket’s 
Quite too large for one to fill.” 

So we stayed—we two—to fill it, 
Jenny talking—I was still— 

Leading where the hill was steep, 
Picking berries up the hill. 


*¢ This is up-hill work,” said Jenny ; 
“ So is life,” said I; “shall we 
Climb it up alone? or, Jenny, 
Will you come and climb with me ?” 
Redder than the blushing berries 
Jenny’s cbeeks 2 moment grew, 
While without delay she answered, 
“TI will come and elimb with you.” 


_— 








WIT AND PHILOPROGENITIVENESS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Tue editor of the Missouri American seems 
to be in eestasies. He gets off the following: 


WE’VE GOT A BABY. 


Last Wednesday afternoon to us a child was 
born, but not ason was given. We feel proud 
of our baby—it is so pretty and sweet, so our 
better half says. It is a girl, of course—our 
wife wanted a girl, so we gave up to her—the 
times being too hard to split the difference and 
have a girl and a boy, both atonce. Our time 
will come next, see if it don’t. Our baby 
weighs eight pounds, and all the ladies say 
that it is such a pretty little angel, and looks 
just like its papa. Of course everybody will 
know when it resembles us. It has black 
eyes, dark hair, and the sweetest little face, 
and the way it can cry is a caution to a Cal- 
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liope; but then its voice is so charming, pro- 
ducing such a harmony of sweet sounds. It 
was the first time that we ever heard our 
baby’s voice, and what a thrill of happiness 
did that little sound send through our bosom ! 
But we are too happy to express our feelings. 
We are at least two feet taller than we were 
before our baby was born, and think ourselves 
good enough to become a preacher. We pity 
everybody that hasn’t got a baby; and as for 
old bachelors,: we entertain a sovereign con- 
tempt for them, and intend to lam the first one 
that presumes to have the effrontery to speak 
to us. Poor old maids! from the bottom of 
our hearts we feel sorry for them. O that 
they could only realize the happiness of a 
young mother with her first-born. Young men 
and young ladies, our advice to you is to go 
and do likewise—it will make you feel so 
happy to have a baby. We warn everybody 
not to insult us, for we feel big enough and 
strong enough to whip every one of the seces- 
sion States back into the Union, and a single 
man wouldn’t be a taste for us. We are 
doubly sound on the Union issue now. We 
never intend to secede from our baby. Hurra, 
hurra ! we’ve got a baby. 





a iad 


A REPORTER'S EXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Russexii, the London Tmes’ corre- 
spondent, now in this country, was sent years 
ago to Ireland to report O’Connell’s speeches 
during the repeal agitation. The following is 
told as the result of his mission: 

One of the first meetings the newspaper 
man attended was in Kerry. Having heard 
of O’Connell’s polite qualities, he thought he 
would ask that gentleman’s permission to take 
a verbatim account of the oration. The 
“ Liberator’ not only consented, but in his 
oiliest manner informed the assembled audi- 
ence that ‘‘ until that gintleman was provided 
with all writin’ convaniences, he wouldn’t 
spake a word,” assuming an extra brogue, 
which was altogether unnecessary. Russell 
was delighted. The preparations began, and 
were completed ; Russell was ready. 

“ Are you quite ready ?” asked Dan. 

“ Quite ready.”’ 

‘‘ Now, are you sure you’re intirely ready ?” 

“Tm certain, sir. Yes.’ 

The crowd becoming excited and impatient, 
Dan said, “‘ Now, ’pon my conscience, I won’t 
begin the speech till the London gintleman is 
intirely ready.’ 

After waiting another moment or so, O’Con- 
nell advanced ; eyes glistened ; ears were all 
attention, and the reportorial pencil arose. 
Dan gave one more benignant smile on the 
correspondent, winked at the auditors, and 
commenced his speech in the Irish language, to 
the inexpressible horror of the present editor 
of the Army and Navy Gazetle, and to the in- 
finite delight of all Kerry. 
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OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 





[CONTINUED FROM MAY NUMBER. ] 

Tuis mode of treatment would render their lives happier than they 
could ever be were their persons left at large in society ; and it would 
make them also, useful. I consider the restoration of this class of 
persons to the possession of a moral self-control as nearly hopeless : 
they resemble those who are blind and deaf from irremediable defects 
in the organs of sight and hearing. If, however, by long restraint and 
moral training and instruction, they should ever become capable of 
self-guidance, they should be viewed as patients who have recovered, 
and be liberated, on the understanding that if they should relapse into 
immoral habits, they should be restored to their places in the asylum.* 

It has been frequently urged that this doctrine abolishes responsi- 
bility; but I am at a loss to comprehend the exact import of this 
objection. As formerly mentioned, the distinction between right and 
wrong does not depend on the freedom of the human will, as many 
persons suppose, but on the constitution of our faculties. Every 
action is morally right which gratifies all our faculties, enlightened 
and acting harmoniously ; and every action is wrong which outrages 
or offends them. Hence, if we see a furious madman or a mischievous 
idiot (whom no one supposes to be free agents) burning a house or 
murdering a child, we are compelled, by our whole moral faculties, 
to condemn such actions as wrong, and to arrest the perpetrator of 
them in his wild career, Now, the case of the class of offenders 
which we have been discussing is precisely analogous. Like the mad- 
man, they act under the influence of uncontrollable passions, existing, 
in their case, in consequence of the natural predominance of certain 
organs in the brain, and in his, from ascendency of the passions pro- 
duced by cerebral disease. Society absolves idiots and the insane 
from punishment, and we only plead that this class of unfortunate 
beings should be as extensive in the eye of the law as it is in nature ; 
and that by erroneous legal definitions of insanity, and by legal fictions, 
the really insane should not be treated as criminals. The actions of 
the morally insane, whom we wish to include in it, are without hesi- 
tation condemned ; and no one doubts that we should put a stop to 
their outrages, although we do not regard the individuals as guilty. 
The important question, therefore, is, By what means may society be 
most effectually protected against their injurious assaults on property 
and life? The disciples of the old school answer, that this may be 
best done by holding them responsible for their actions, and punishing 
them; but in doing so, they turn a deaf ear to the lessons of experi- 
ence, which proclaim only the failure of this treatment in times past. 
They close their understandings against the examination of new facts, 
which promise to account for that failure; they assume, in opposition 
to both philosophy and experience, that these men can act rightly if 
they choose, and that they can choose so to act; and finally, in conse- 
quence of these prejudices, errors, and false assumptions, and without 
considerations for the real welfare either of society or of the offenders, 
they indulge their own animal resentment, by delivering over the vic- 
tims of cerebral malformation or disease to jailers and executioners, to 
be punished for committing actions which their defective mental con- 
stitution rendered it impossible for them to avoid. There is no wonder 
that crime does not diminish under such a form of treatment. 

The disciples of the new philosophy, on the other hand, answer the 
question by appealing to experience ; by looking at facts; by consult- 





* T have conversed on the subject of the irreclaimable dispositions of this class of 
criminals, with intelligent and humane superintendents of prisons in Britain and the 
United States of America, and they have expressed a decided conviction that there are 
prisoners whom no punishment will recall to virtue, but who, when liberated, constantly 
recommence their career of crime. 
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ing reason; by regarding the advantage at once of the criminal and of 
society: they say that physical and moral restraint are the only effec- 
tual remedies for this great evil; that these should be unhesitatingly 
applied—not vindictively, but in affection and humanity; and that 
then the offenses of this class of criminals will be diminished in 
number.* 

There remain two other classes of minds to be considered in relation 
to criminal legislation—those whose organs of propensity, moral 
sentiment, and intellect are pretty equally balanced, and those in 
whom the moral and intellectual faculties predominate; but the con- 
sideration of these must be reserved till the next Lecture. 


LECTURE XITI. 


TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS CONTINUED. 


Criminals in whom the moral and intellectual organs are ecnsiderably developed—In- 
fluence of external circumstances on this class—Doctrine of regeneration—Importance 
of attending to the functions of the brain in reference to this subject, and the treatment 
of criminals—Power of society over the conduct of men possessing brains of the 
middle class—Case of a criminal made so by circumstances—Expediency of keeping 
certain men from temptation—Thefts by post-office officials—Aid furnished by Phren- 
ology, in selecting persons to fill confidential situations—Punishment of criminals— 
Objects of punishment—Its legitimate ends are to protect society by example. and to 
reform the offenders— Means of effecting these purposes— Confinement—Employment 
—Unsatisfactory state of our existing prisons—Moral improvement of criminals. 

Tue second class of heads to which I direct your attention is that 
in which the organs of the animal propensities, of the moral senti- 
ments, and of the intellectual faculties, are all Jarge, and nearly in 
equilibrium. In individuals thus constituted, the large organs of the 
propensities give rise to vivid manifestations of the animal feelings, 
but the large organs of the moral sentiments and intellect produce 
also strong moral emotions and intellectual perceptions. In practical 
conduct such persons are, to a remarkable extent, the creatures of 
external circumstances. If one of them, born of profligate parents, be 
trained to idleness, intoxication, and crime, his whole lower organs 
will thus, from infancy, be called into vivid action, while his moral 
sentiments will receive no proportionate cultivation. His intellectual 
faculties, denied all rational and useful instruction, will be employed 
only in serving and assisting the propensities; they will be sharpened 
to perpetrate crime, and to elude punishment. Such an individual 
will be prepared to become an habitual criminal, and he will be the 
more dangerous to society on account of the considerable degree in 
which he possesses moral and intellectual faculties. These will give 
him an extent of intelligence and plausibility which will enable him 
only the more successfully to deeeive, or probably to obtain access to 
places of trust, in which he may commit the more extensive peculations. 

If, on the other hand, an individual thus constituted be placed from 
infancy in the bosom of a moral, intelligent, and religious family, who 
shall present few or no temptations to his propensities, but many 
powerful and agreeable excitements to his higher faculties; if he shall 
have passed the period of youth under this influence, and in early 
manhood have been ushered into society with all the advantages of a 
respectable profession, and a high character, and been received and 
cherished by the virtuous as one of themselves, then his moral and 
intellectual faculties may assume and maintain the ascendency during 
life. 

If, again, an individual of this class have been religiously educated, 
but, in early youth, have left home, and been much thrown upon the 
world—that is to say, left to associate with persons of indifferent char- 





* Since the first edition of this work was published, Mr. M. B. Sampson had treated 
the whole subject referred to in the text in a masterly manner, in Letters on “ Criminal 
Jurisprudence considered in relation to Mental Organization.” They have been pub- 
lished in a cheap form, and I strongly recommend them to the attention of the reader. 

The views presented in the text are now operating on the minds of the middle classes 
of society, although still opposed by the learned. Lawyers in general reject them, but 
juries give effect to them in their verdicts. I lately heard a bishop and a lawyer 
lamenting over the degeneracy of modern times, evinced by the impossibility of indue- 
ing juries to convict for death, where the plea of insanity was urged as adefense! 1846, 
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acters and dispositions, he may gradually deteriorate. In the dawn 
of manhood and blaze of his passions, his conduct may be not a, little 
profligate and disreputable. But as he advances in life, the energy 
of the animal organs may begin to decay; or they may be exhausted 
by excessive indulgence ; or he may suffer afflictions in his health, in 
his family, or in his worldly circumstances (all which have a tendency, 
for the time, to quell the energy of the animal passions) ; and under 
the influence of these combined causes and circumstances, his moral 
organs may recover their activity, his early religious impressions may 
resume their ascendency, and he may come forth a repentant sinner 
and a reformed man. 

In religion, this process is generally called regeneration. According 
to my observation, the men who are converted and reformed from ha- 
bitual profligacy, and who continue, afterward, permanently moral 
and religious characters, possess this combination of brain. They 
become profligate at first, from the energetic action of their large organs 
of the animal propensities; and when subsequently they become 
respectable Christians, they act under the control of their moral and 
intellectual powers, 

I am aware that, in making this statement, I am treading on delicate 
ground ; because many sincere and excellent persons believe that these 
results flow from the influence of the Holy Spirit, and that the Holy 
Spirit operates in regenerating sinners altogether independently of the 
laws of organization ; in short, that the influence is supernatural. I 
do not at all dispute the power of God to operate independently of the 
natural laws: the very idea of his being omnipotent, implies power 
to do according to his pleasure, in all circumstances and times; but 
it appears to me that, the age of miracles being past, it does not now 
please God to operate on the human mind either independently of, or 
in contradiction to, the laws of organization instituted by himself. 
This reduces the question, not to one respecting God’s power, for we 
all grant this to be boundless, but to one of fact—whether it pleases 
him actually to manifest his power over the human mind, always in 
harmony with, or sometimes independently of, and at other times in 
contradiction to, the laws of organization; and this fact, like any 
other, must be determined by experience and observation. I humbly 
report the results of my own observations; and say that, although I 
have seen a number of men of renewed lives, I have never met with 
one possessing a brain of the lowest character who continued moral 
amid the ordinary temptations of the world. Such men occasionally 
appear moral for a time; but they do not remain steadfast in the 
paths of virtue when temptation is presented. On the contrary, I have 
uniformly seen regenerated men who maintained their position, possess 
a brain in which the organs of the animal propensities, the moral sen- 
timents, and the intellect, were all considerably developed, so that in 
these instances the influence of religion seemed to me to operate com- 
pletely tn harmony with the organic Jaws. That influence cast the 
balance in favor of the higher sentiments, gave them the permanent 
ascendency, and hence produced the regenerated character. 


These observations can be met, not by argument, but by counter 
facts. If any one will show me cases in which men possessing the 
defective brains of idiots, or the diseased brains of insanity, have, by 
any religious influences, been converted into rational and pious Chris- 
tians, he will completely overthrow my conclusions; because such 
facts would show unequivocally that it does please God, in some 
instances, to operate on the mind, even in our day, independently of, 
or in contradiction to, the laws of organization. Nay, if examples 
shall be produced of men possessing the worst brains, becoming per- 
manently, by the influence of religion, excellent practical Christians 
amid external temptations, I shall yield the point. But no such 
examples have yet been exhibited. On the contrary, we see individ- 
uals whose heads are less than thirteen inches in cireumference at the 
level of the eyebrows and occipital spine, continue irretrievable idiots 
through life; and we see madmen continue insane until their brains 
are restored to health by natural means. Nay, further; I was told 
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by the late Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson, who attended Mary Maek- 
innon, the mistress of a brothel, while under sentence of death for 
murder, that he found it impossible, on account of her great natural 
incapacity, to convey to her any precise views or feelings of religion, 
or of the heinousness of her crime, and that he was greatly grieved to 
observe that nearly all he said fell powerless on her mind; or if it did 
rouse any feeling, this lasted only fora moment. If you examine the 
development of her head, as shown in the cast, you will find that the 
moral and intellectual organs are very deficient. In regard to moral, 
intellectual, and religious impressions, she was in a condition similar 
to that in which a person with an extremely small organ of Tune 
would find himself in relation to music. Either he could not perceive 
the melody at all; or if he did, the impression would die instantly 
when the instrument ceased to sound in his ears. 


Perhaps some of you may be of opinion that this is a discussion 
which belongs more to theology than to moral philosophy. In reply, 
I remark, that the question regarding what is the scriptural doctrine 
touching regeneration belongs to theology, and I avoid all discussion 
of it; but the question, Does any religious influence act independently 
of, or in contradiction to, the laws of organization, is one which belongs 
to philosophy. Indeed, it teaches a fundamental point in moral phil- 
osophy: because, if the laws of nature, on which alone philosophy 
rests, are liable, in the case of mind, to be traversed by influences of 
any kind operating independently of, or in contradiction to them, moral 
philosophy can have no foundation. There may be a theology com- 
prising a code of moral duty, founded on Scripture; but assuredly 
there can be no philosophy of morals founded on nature. In like 
manner, there can be no natural religion; because all our scientific 
observations and conclusions will be constantly liable to be falsified, 
and rendered worse than useless, by a supernatural influence producing 
results entirely independent of, or in contradiction to, the causes which 
are presented in nature for the guidance of our understandings. This 
question, therefore, is not only important, but, as I have said, funda- 
mental in a course of moral philosophy; and I could not consistently 
avoid introducing it. Many theologians deny that any sound phil- 
osophy of morals can be drawn from the study of nature; and found 
morals, as well as religion, exclusively on revelation. This opinion 
leads them to shut their eyes to many most important facts in nature, 
and to depreciate their value. It appears to me that they err in this 
conclusion; and that theology will be improved, when divines become 
acquainted with the constitution of the human faculties, their depend- 
ence on organization, and the natural laws of man in general. 

I beg you to observe, that this question here assumes a different 
aspect from that in which it is generally presented to your consider- 
ation. In the discussions which commonly take place on it, we find 
arguments and opinions stated against arguments and opinions; and 
the result is mere unprofitable disputation. In the present case, I 
adduce facts—in other words, God’s will written in his works; and 
these are placed, not against the Bible (for, be it observed, there is no 
declaration in Scripture that any religious influences operate independ- 
ently of, or in contradiction to, the natural laws), but against human 
inferences unwarrantably (as it appears to me) drawn from Scripture, 
that this is the case. We place facts in nature against human inter- 
pretations of Scripture; and these too, deduced at first, and now 
insisted on, by men who were, and are, entirely ignorant of the facts in 
question. 

A secoud reason for introducing this subject is, that I consider it to 
be of great importance that religious persons should be correctly 
informed concerning the facts. If you examine the lists of the mem- 
bers of the most useful and benevolent societies in all parts of the 
country, and especially of prison-discipline societies, you will discover 
that individuals distinguished for their religious character, form a 
large and highly influential portion of them. These persons act boldly 
and conscientiously on their own principles; and if, in any respect, 
their views happen to be erroneous, they become, by their very sin- 
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cerity, union, and devotion, the most formidable enemies to improve- 
ment. In consequence of profound ignorance of the facts in nature 
which I have stated, this class of persons, or at least many of them, 
are alarmed at the doctrine of the influence of the brain on the mental 
dispositions, and oppose the practical application of it in criminal leg- 
islation, in prison-discipline, and in schools; and they obstinately 
refuse to inquire into the facts, because they imagine that they have 
the warrant of Scripture for maintaining that they can not be true. 
This conduct is unphilosophical, and sheds no luster on religion. It 
impedes the progress of truth, and retards the practical application of 
the natural laws to the removal of one of the greatest evils with which 
society is afflicted. This is no- gratuitous supposition on my part ; 
because I know, from the best authority, that within these few weeks, 
when the Prison-discipline Society of this city was formed, religious 
men specially objected to the admission of an individual into that 
society, because he was known to be a phrenologist, and to hold the 
opinions which I am here expounding ; in other words, an individual 
who had studied and observed the natural laws in regard to the influ- 
ence of the brain on the mental dispositions, was deliberately excluded 
from that society, lest he should attempt to point out to its members the 
advantages to be derived from knowing and obeying the laws of God !* 

Thirdly, I introduce this subject because, from the extensive observ- 
ations which have been made by Dr. Gall, Dr. Spurzheim, and their 
followers, during the last five-and-thirty years in many parts of the 
world, I have the most complete conviction that the facts which I now 
state are true, and that they will inevitably prevail ; and that, when- 
ever they do prevail, the enemies of religion will be furnished with a 
new weapon with which to assail her, by the opposition which relig- 
ious persons are now making to improvements in the treatment of 
criminals, in ignorance, as I have said, of these facts, and of their 
inevitable consequences. They will point to that opposition, and pro- 
claim, as they have often done, that Religion sets herself forward as 
the enemy of all philosophy, and of every moral and social improve- 
ment which does not emanate from her own professors. Such an 
accusation will be unfounded when directed against religion; because 
it will be applicable only to religious men who are, at the same time, 
ill-informed and dogmatical. But only the enlightened and the candid 
will give effect to this distinction; and it therefore becomes every 
sincere friend to the best and holiest of causes, not to give occasion to 
the scoffer to point the finger of contempt at its resisting truth. 

To return to the subject from which we have digressed, I observe, 
that in the case of this class of brains, in which the organs of the pro- 
pensities, moral sentiments, and intellectual faculties are nearly in 
equilibrium, society enjoys a great power in producing good or evil. 
If, by neglecting education, by encouraging the use of intoxicating 
liquors, by permitting commercial convulsions attended with extreme 
destitution, society allows individuals possessing this combination of 
mental organs to be thrown back, as it were, on their animal propen- 
sities, it may expect to rear a continual succession of criminals. If 
by a thorough and all-pervading training and education, moral, relig- 
ious, and intellectual ; by well-regulated social institutions providing 
steady employment, with adequate remuneration ; and also by afford- 
ing opportunities for innocent recreation, this class of men shall be led 
to seek their chief enjoyments from their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties, and to restrain their animal propensities, they may be effectually 
saved from vice. It is from this class that the great body of criminals 
arises ; and as their conduct is determined, to a great extent, by their 
external circumstances, the only means of preventing them from 
becoming criminals is to fortify their higher faculties by training and 
education, and to remove external temptation by introducing improve- 
ments, as far as possible, into our social habits and institutions. 





* I could name important institutions, supported by public subscriptions, which have 
been brought to an admirable state of efficiency by aid of the lights which Phrenology 
sheds on the human mind ia health and in disease ; but which aid is carefully concealed 
from the public, although candidly acknowledged in private, les', were the fact avowed, 
the evangelical subscribers should withdraw their contributions! 1846. 
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There are instances of individuals committing crime who do not 
belong precisely to any of the classes which I have described, but who 
have, perhaps, one organ, such as Acquisitiveness, in great excess, or 
another, such as Conscientiousness, extremely deficient. These indi- 
viduals occasionally commit crime under strong temptation, although 
their dispositions, in general, are good. I knew an individual who 
had a good intellect, with much Benevolence, Veneration, and Love of 
Approbation, but in whom a large organ of Secretiveness was com- 
bined with a great deficiency of Conscientiousness. His life had been 
respectable for many years, in the situation of a clerk, while his duty 
was merely to write books and conduct correspondence; but when he 
was promoted, and intrusted with buying and selling, and paying and 
receiving cash, his moral principles gave way. The temptation to 
which he yielded was not a selfish one. He was much devoted to 
religion, and began by lending his master’s money, for a few days, to 
his religious friends, who did not always repay it; he next proceeded 
to assist the poorer brethren; he also opened his house in great hos- 
pitality to the members of the congregation to which he belonged. 
These actions gratified at once his Benevolence and Love of Appro- 
bation, and rendered him extremely popular in his own circle ; but the 
expenses which ihey entailed speedily placed his master’s cash so 
extensively in arrear, that he had no hope of recovering the deficiency 
by any ordinary means. He then purchased lottery tickets to a large 
amount, hoping for a good prize to restore him to honor and independ- 
ence. These prizes never came, and the result was, disclosure, dis- 
grace, and misery. 

The way to prevent crime, in cases like this, is to avoid presenting 
temptation to men whose defective moral organs do not enable them 
to withstand it. Phrenology will certainly come to the assistance of 
society in this respect, because it affords the means of determining 
beforehand, whether any great moral deficiency exists. The chief 
officers of the post-office in Britain frequently have persons pressed on 
them to act in subordinate stations, who are recommended, not by their 
own fitness, but by influential political patrons ; and the consequence 
is, that scarcely a day closes in which one or more capital felonies 
have not been committed, in abstracting money from letters. I called 
the attention of Sir Edward Lees, late secretary of the Edinburgh post- 
office, to the aid which Phrenology might afford toward the remedy of 
this evil, by enabling the government to select individuals in whom 
the moral and intellectual organs so decidedly predominate over those 
of the animal propensities, that they would be free from internal 
temptations to steal, and of course be more able to resist the external 
temptations presented by their situations. He visited the museum of 
the Phrenological Society, where I showed him the skulls and busts 
of many executed criminals, from Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
and enabled him to compare them with the skulls and busts of virtuous 
men: he acknowledged that the difference was so palpable that it was 


impossible to avoid the perception of it, and that he could not see any . 


sufficient reason why Phrenology, if borne out by large experience, 
should not be applied in this manner; but added, truly, that, being 
only a subordinate functionary, he had no power to carry so great an 
innovation into practice.* 

The reason why [ introduce these facts is, to press on your attention 
the dereliction of social duty which the better constituted members of 
society commit, while they neglect to use the light which Providence 
presents to their eyes. If official persons place men in whom the ani- 
mal faculties predominate, or in whom the balance between them and 
the moral powers only hangs in equilibrium, in external circumstances 
in which temptations are presented to the inferior faculties stronger 





* If the post-office and other public authorities would order accurate casts to be made 
from the heads of all their servants who are convicted of embezzlement, and compare 
them with the heads of those who have maintained the highest character for tried 
integrity, they would see a difference that would force them to believe in the influence 
of organization on the mental dispositions ; but while the patronage of government is 
wielded chiefly as a means of rewarding political subserviency, the public interests must 
give way to those of party politicians. 
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than they are able to resist, a great portion of the guilt of their offenses 
lies with those who thus expose them to trial ; and although the crim- 
inal law does not recognize this as guilt, the natural law clearly does 
so. Loss, annoyance, and sometimes ruin, ensue from these depre- 
dations ; and if the municipal law held those responsible for the evils 
who appointed the delinquents to office, the natural chastisements for 
placing improper persons in situations of trust would reach the primary 
offenders. 

It may appear hard that these punishments should have been 
infiieted for so many generations, while men did not possess any ade- 
quate means of discriminating natural dispositions, so as to be able to 
avoid them. This difficulty presents itself in regard to all the natural 
laws ; and the only answer that can be offered is, that it has pleased 
Providence to constitute man a progressive being, and to subject him 
to a rigid discipline in his progress to knowledge. Our ancestors suf- 
fered and died under the ravages of the small-pox, until they discovered 
vaccination ; and we lately suffered helplessly under cholera, because 
we have not yet found out its causes and remedies. There are mer- 
chants who employ Phrenology in the selection of clerks, warehouse- 
men, and other individuals in whom confidence must be placed, and 
they have reaped the advantages of its lights. ‘ 

I may here remark, that the number of really inferior brains is not 
great; and that of all the countless thousands who are intrusted with 
property, and have the power of appropriating or misapplying it, the 
number who actually do so is comparatively small. Still, those who 
do not know how to judge of dispositions from the brain, are left under 
an habitual uncertainty whether any particular individual, on whose 
fidelity their fortunes depend, and whom they had always regarded as 
an example of the highest class, may be found, on some unlucky day, 
to belong to the inferior order. 

I repeat, then, that the first step toward preventing, and thereby 
diminishing, crimes, is to avoid placing men with inferior brains in 
external circumstances of temptation, which they are not calculated 
to resist. The second is, to give every possible vigor to the moral and 
intellectual faculties, by so exercising and instructing them, as to cast 
the balance of power and activity in their favor. And the third is, to 
improve, as sedulously as possible, our social institutions, so as to 
encourage the activity of the higher powers, and-diminish that of the 
inferior faculties, in all the members of society. 

The next question to be considered is, How should men, having 
brains of this middle class, be treated, after they have yielded to tempt- 
ation, infringed the law, and been convicted of crime? The estab- 
lished method is, to confine them before trial in crowded prisons, in 
utter idleness, and in the society of criminals like themselves; and 
after trial and condemnation, to continue them in the same society, 
with the addition of labor; to transport them to-New South Wales, 
or to hang them. In no aspect of European and Christian society are 
there more striking marks of a still lingering barbarism than in the 
treatment of criminals. In almost no other institutions of society are 
there more glaring indications of an utter want of the philosophy of 
mind than in the prisons of Britain.* But let us descend to particulars. 
We have seen that men of the middle class of cerebral development 
(and most criminals belong to it) are led into crime in consequence of 
the ascendency, for the time, of their animal propensities ; but that, 
nevertheless, they possess, to a considerable extent, also moral senti- 
ments and intellect. In treating them as criminals, we may have 
various objects in view. First, our object may be revenge, or the 
desire to inflict suffering on them because they have made society 
suffer. This is the feeling of savages, and of all rude and naturally 
cruel minds: and if we avow this as our principle of action, and carry 
it consistently into effect, we should employ instruments of torture, 
and put our criminals to a cruel and lingering death. But the national 
mind is humanized beyond the toleration of this practice. I humbly 
think, however, that as we profess to be humane, we should entirely 
discard the principle of vengeance from our treatment, as unchristian, 
unphilosophical, and inexpedient, and not allow it to mingle even 
covertly, as I fear it still does, with our system of criminal legislation. 
Or, secondly, our object may be, by inflicting suffering on criminals, 
to deter other men from offending. This is the general and popular 
notion of the great end of punishment ; and when applied to men of 





* The text was written in 1835-6, and an improvement has since taken place in the 
management of British prisons, A prison act has been passed, appointing Boards for 
the direction of prisons in Scotland, and Mr. Frederick Hill, a gentleman distinguished 
for humanity and intelligence, has been named Inspector of them. 1841. 

he improvement of prisons in both sections of the island steadily proceeds ; but still 
the true philosophy of prison discipline is little understood. 1846. 

















the middle class of faculties, it is not without foundation. Individuals 
who are strongly solicited by their animal propensities, and have a 
very great deficiency of the moral and intellectual faculties—that is 
to say, criminals of the lowest grade of brain—are not alive even to 
the fear of punishment. You will find them committing capital 
felonies while they are attending the execution of their previous 
associates for similar offenses. Their moral and intellectual organs 
are so deficient, that they possess no adequate controlling power over 
their propensities to enable them to profit by example. The terror of 
punishment, therefore, scarcely produces an appreciable effect on their 
conduct ; and some persons, drawing their observations from this class 
alone, have concluded, as a general rule, that suffering inflicted on 
one offender does not deter any other individual from committing crime. 
But I respectfully differ from this opinion. Wherever the organs of 
the moral and reflecting faculties possess considerable development, 
example does produce some effect; and the higher the moral and 
intellectual faculties rise in power, the more completely efficacious 
does it become. What one of us would not feel it as an enormous 
evil to be dragged to prison; to be locked up, night and day, in the 
society of the basest of mankind ; to be publicly tried at the bar of a 
criminal court, and subsequently transported as a felon to a distant 
colony ? Most of us instinctively feel that death itself, in an honor- 
able form, would be perfect bliss compared with such a fate. If, 
therefore, any of us ever felt, for a moment, tempted to infringe the 
criminal law, unquestionably the contemplation of such appalling con- 
sequences of guilt would operate, to a considerable extent, in steady- 
ing our steps in virtue. But the error is very great, of supposing that 
all men are constituted with such nice moral sensibilities as these. 
Superior minds feel in this manner, solely because their moral and 
intellectual organs are large; and the same feelings do not operate to 
the same extent in the case of men possessing inferior brains. 

Laws have been enacted, in general, by men possessing the best 
class of brains, and they have erroneously imagined that punishment 
would have the same effect on all other individuals which it would 
have on themselves. While, therefore, I consider it certain that the 
fear of punishment does operate beneficially on the waverers, I regard 
its influence as much more limited than is generally believed. A man 
who has a tendency to commit crime will be capable of anticipating 
the consequences of offending with a degree of precision corresponding 
to the extent of his intellectual endowments ; but in the same propor- 
tion will his capacity for eluding them, by sutperior address, increase ; 
whence there is a counteracting influence, even in the possession of 
intellect. The faculty chiefly addressed by the prospect of punish- 
ment is Fear, or Cautiousness ; and although, in some men, this is a 
powerful sentiment, yet, in many, the organ is deficient, and there is 
little consciousness of the feeling. 

On the whole, therefore, the conclusion at which I arrive on this 
point is, that the condition of convicted criminals should be such as 
should be felt to be a very serious abridgment of the enjoyments of 
moral and industrious men; and this it must necessarily be, even 
under the most improved method of treating them; but I do not con- 
sider it advisable that one pang of suffering should be added to their 
lot for the sake of deterring others, if that pang be not calculated to 
prove beneficial to themselves. Indeed, it is a questionable point in 
morals, whether society is at all warranted in inflicting on one of its 
members suffering which ean do him no good, solely with a view to 
benefit itself by deterring others, at his expense, from committing 
crime. It appears to me that this is unjust, and, therefore, inadmis- 
sible ; and it is still less defensible, because it is unnecessary. 

Thirdly, our object in criminal legislation may be, at once to protect 
society by example, and to reform the offenders themselves. This 
appears to me to be the only real and legitimate object of criminal 
law in a Christian country, and the question arises, How may it best 
be accomplished ? 

A condemned criminal is necessarily an individual who has been 
convicted of abusing his animal propensities, and thereby inflicting 
evil on society. He has proved by his conduct, that his moral and 
intellectual powers do not possess sufficient energy, in all circum- 
stances, to restrain his propensities. Restraint, therefore, must be 
supplied by external means ; in other words, he must, both for his own 
sake and for that of society, be taken possession of, and prevented from 
doing mischief; he must be confined. Now, this first step of discipline 
itself affords a strong inducement to waverers to avoid crime ; because, 
to the idle and dissolute, the lovers of ease and pleasure, confinement 
is a sore evil; one which they dread more than a severe but shorter 
infliction of pain. This measure is recommended, therefore, by three 
important considerations—that it serves to protect society, to reform 


the criminal, and to deter other men from offending. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WRIITEN DESCRIPTIONS OF CHAR- 
ACTER FROM LIKENESSES. 





Persons not acquainted with Phrenology 
have little idea of the vast differences in the 
shape of heads, or that these differences can 
readily be seen in the likenesses if properly 
taken for the purpose. Thousands of persons, 
residing in distant parts of the country, who 
desire to obtain phrenological descriptions of 
their character, talents, and defects; the 
business or profession best adapted to them, 
will be glad to learn that by sending to us a 
likeness, properly taken, we can give them the 
advice they need. Indeed, within a few years 
this department of our business has become 
very considerable, and a single mail often 
brings to us five or six ambrotypes or photo- 
graphs for examination and written descrip- 
tion. 

Wig-makers and hatters know that two 
heads can hardly be found in a thousand the 
shape of which is so similar that a difference 
would not be required in a wig or a hat to 
constitute a fit. A few years ago, a curious 
invention was brought out for the use of hat- 
ters, for the purpose of ascertaining precisely 
the shape of different heads, at the horizontal 
line where the hat is worn, so that it may be 
fitted to the exact shape of the head as well 
as being of the right size. This instrument is 
somewhat like a hat in shape, but is com- 
posed of a great number of narrow pieces, 
which, acted upon by springs, will spread out 
by slight pressure so as to fit all sizes and 
shapes of heads. These pieces, much more 
narrow than the keys of a piano, have an 
attachment above the head so as to mark the 
exact shape of the head on a reduced scale, 
with all its irregularities, precisely as repre- 
sented by three outlines as seen in the annexed 
engraving, Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Horiontau Outline or Hzanps. 


A neighbor of ours, a hatter, gave us a 
hundred of these forms cut from pasteboard as 
marked out by the “‘ head measurer”’ or *‘ con- 
formeter,”’ three of which we selected for this 
illustration, and give them precisely as they 
came from the hatter’s instrument. The 
foreheads of the two inner ones are of about 
equal size, nor is there much difference in 
their length, but between the side-heads, or 
region of the propensities, how vast the differ- 
ence ! 

The inside figure is quite well balanced, the 
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different regions being about equally develop- 
ed, while the next larger one is enormously 
developed in the side-head, in the region of 
the selfish propensities. The larger figure, 
represented by dotted lines, is the form of the 
head of Daniel Webster. The forehead is 
immensely large, the posterior or social region 
large, while the side-head in the region which 
gives prudence, policy, economy, and executive 
or propelling energy is not large. The inner 
line shows a head fuller 
at the sides than that of 
Webster, and is the better 
balanced of the three. The 
right side of Webster’s 
head appears to have been 
fuller than that of the 
left ; the same, to a great- 
er extent, is also true of 
the one represented by the 
medium size. The right 
side of nearly all heads is 
larger than the left, and 
sometimes the shape of 
the head is affected by the 
way children are held, 
while infants. 

One of the oldest and 
most common objections 
to Phrenology is the assertion that there is 
very little difference in the shape of heads, 
and that the difference in the thickness of 
skulls is such an impediment to practical 
Phrenology, that it can not be relied on. 
Now, in point of fact, the variation in the 
thickness of skulls really amounts to more 
than the eighth of an inch, while the length 
or width of heads often varies from an inch 
and a half to two inches. Let any skeptic on 
Phrenology visit any one of our hatters who 
takes and preserves the forms of heads by the 
instrument referred to, and by looking over a 
thousand or two he will be convinced that the 
difference in the shape of heads is really 
great, and that Phrenology may be true, 
especially if variety in the shape of heads ig 
an evidence of that truth. Having shown, by 
Fig. 1, that the head varies around where the 
hat comes, we introduce Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, to 
show how much variation in shape we often 
find presented in the center or longitudinal 
line. Fig. 2 is from a daguerreotype of a Mr. 
T., who called at our office for an examination, 
and its size and form are traced with absolute 
accuracy from the picture given by the cam- 
era. The reader will observe great elevation 
from the ear to the organ of Firmness, which 
is situated on the middle line of the head 
directly over the opening of the ear. The 
head is well developed back of the ear, in the 
region of the social organs, while it is rather 
broad through the middle portion above and 
about the ears, indicating that the propelling 
or energetic organs are strongly marked. From 
Firmness, however, the head slopes toward the 


Fig. 2. 
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forehead ; and the forehead itself being very 
prominent across the brows in the region of 
the perceptive organs, slopes rapidly back to 
meet the sloping line from Firmness forward. 
These two lines form a very obtuse angle 
where they meet at the top of the forehead. 
This head indicates great observing power and 
practical talent ; not great reflection or power 
of abstraction, nor great Benevolence, Imita- 
tion, Veneration, or Spirituality. He is a 





Fig. 3. 


knowing, clear-headed, practical, energetic, 
independent, determined, friendly, and affec- 
tionate man. 

Fig. 3 is the likeness of a young man whose 
head we examined the next day after that of 
Mr. T., Fig. 2, and as he had a somewhat 
singular head, we requested him also to sit 
for a daguerreotype, that we might have it for 
publication. In both these portraits the hair 
was wet and brushed down smoothly, so that 
we obtained a perfect outline of the heads as 
presented in the engravings. 

This young man has fair, though not large 
social organs, the back part of his head 
(below the index or projecting line) being light. 
He has also a narrow head around the ears, 
and also upward and backward from the ear ; 
hence his force of character, animal impulse, 
and selfish feeling are comparatively weak. 
But upward and forward of the ears the 
development is great. A line drawn from 
Firmness forward, and another from the 
root of the nose upward, would form an 
acute angle instead of an obtuse one, as in 
the case of Mr. T., Fig.2. Across the brows, 
as will be seen, the perceptives are not large, 
and that inexpressive look, as contrasted with 
the piercing expression of Fig. 2, is very 
marked and apparent. The upper part of his 
forehead is very large, showing great reflec- 
tive power, and his meditative, almost blank, 
expression is in harmony with it. Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Imitation, and Ideality are 
very large, which give that elevation and ex- 
pansion of the upper and front parts of his 
head. He is theoretical, meditative, and im- 
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aginative. The other man is practical, inde- 
pendent, and energetic. In these respects 
they are contrasts in character. 

Now let the reader compare these two heads, 
and we think a broad difference will be per- 
ceived even by 
the most unprac- 
ticed eye. To 
detect these. dif- 
ferences it does 
not require, as 
people often ex- 
press it, ‘a very 
nice sense of 
touch.” When 
differences are so 
great that they 
may be express- 
ed by znches in an 
object no larger 
than the human head, it ought not to re- 
quire very sharp judgment to do it. <A per- 
son who can discern the differences between 
houses with a sharp roof, a flat roof, or the 
gambrel roof, ought certainly to see a differ- 





Fig. 4. 


ence in such heads as those of Fig. 2 and Fig. 


3, or such as are represented by Fig. 1. If 
we had a horizontal form of Fig. 2, like those 
in Fig. 1, it would be found widest just over 
the ears, and to taper off almost to a point in 
front, indicating, phrenologically, energy and 
force of character, with concentration and 
intensity of mind. Fig. 3, if taken in like 
manner by the hatter’s instrument, would be 
widest in front, narrow over the ears, and 
terminate in a point behind, precisely the 
reverse of the other. 





Fig. 5.—Tuzoporre AScHERFELD. 


Fig. 4 is the portrait of a young lady re- 
markable for gentleness and purity of disposi- 
tion. Her head is narrow about the ears, 
especially a little above and back of them, in 
the region of the organs of Alimentiveness, 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Combativeness, 
and Amativeness, hence the animal in her 
nature is too weak; she is a little too gentle 
and reserved, delicate, refined, and high-toned 
in feeling to mingle freely and pleasurably 
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with ordinary society. Anything that borders 
on the robust and hilarious in sport, or that 
has a leaning to the ardent in love, is particu- 
larly distasteful to her. The organs which 
give practical intellect, memory, love of liter- 
ature, poetry, sense of morality and religion, 
integrity, and personal self-respect, are all 
well developed. Along the side-head, where 
the light falls so distinctly, the organs of 
Ideality, Sublimity, and Cautiousness are 
located, which are all large and influential in 
her character. She is pre-eminently the 
gentle and affectionate sister, the Platonic 
friend, the practical observer, and the self- 
sacrificing philanthropist. 

Having presented and explained several 
profile views of heads, we now introduce a 
front view, of Theodore Ascherfeld, Fig. 5, 
which shows enormous lateral or side-expan- 
sion. The portrait shows much width between 
the eyes; still it will be seen that the head is 
greatly spread beyond the eyes. The organs 
of Tune, Constructiveness, Mirthfulness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, Secretiveness, and Destructive- 
ness, which give width to the head, are large. 
He is distinguished as a musician, being a 
teacher and composer as well as a most ex- 
traordinary performer. He invented, and con- 
structed with his own hands, a mammoth 
double accordion with a full set of keys on 
both sides of the instrument, one for each 
hand, and this he plays with consummate 
skill. We called him out from the audience, 
a stranger, at one of our lectures, ten years 
ago, at Clinton Hall, in this city, and made a 
public examination of his head, ascribing to 
him great mechanical and musical talent, 
after which he informed us that he was a 
musician, and had his great accordion near by 
where he could get it and show us and the 
audience what he had done in construction 
and what he could 
do in music. This 
course being ap- 
proved by the audi- 
ence, he brought in 
his instrument and 
discoursed music of 
his own composition 
of such an extra- 
ordinary character 
and in such a mas- 
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delight and amaze y 
the audience, every Fig. 6.—Lorp LivErpoo.. 
member of which will doubtless remember 
the occasion with pleasure through life. 

Fig. 6 is a portrait of Lord Liverpool, and 
being nearly a front view, enables us to judge 
of the width of the forehead and the expan- 
sion of the side-head, both of which are very 
inconsiderable and show a signal contrast to 
Fig. 5. There is no apparent deficiency, but 
rather a good development of intellect in Fig. 
6, but the musical and mechanical organs are 
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very small, and we see no signs of either Ac- 
quisitiveness, Secretiveness, or any of the side 
organs being more than moderate. We doubt 
whether such a head could easily achieve its 
own fortune, and doubtless it may be true that 
his inheritance of position and property by the 
law of primogeniture through many genera- 
tions has had 
the tendency to 
depress, by the 
disuse, the or- 
gans of energy, 
ingenuity, and 
money-making, 
If he were to 
become poor, 
and at the same 
time forget his 
pride of posi- 
tion, and go to 
work to acquire the means of independence 
and for the support of a family, these faculties 
would become active, so that his posterity 
would inherit from their activity a larger de- 
velopment of the organs. In this way it is, 
that in this country, where there are no laws 
to keep property in a given line, the poor of 
one generation become the rich of the next, 
and that those who inherit property generally 
raise a family of spendthrifts, who soon find 
the bottom of the hill, and are then obliged to 
go to work and thus commence to exercise the 
organs of acquisition, economy, and energy. 

Having, as we think, shown very exclusively 
that there are vast differences in the shape of 
heads in every part, and that these differences 
can be detected readily by an observation of 
the portrait, provided it is presented in the 
right aspects, we will now take occasion to 
remark, that many persons who reside at a 
distance from us, and desire full written 
descriptions of character, either of themselves 
or of their friends, send to us their daguerreo- 
type likenesses for this purpose. 

This engraving is in the right position, not 
only for the purposes of phrenological examin- 
ation, if but one view is to be taken, but it is 
also in the best position as a portrait to keep. 
That position which shows all the forms of 
head and face most perfectly should be regard- 
ed as the best likeness to satisfy affection as 
well as science. 

Some likenesses, however, are taken in such 
a manner that we can not well determine the 
form and size of all parts of the head. Those 
who wish to send us their portraits should, if 
possible, have them taken expressly for the 
purpose, according to the following rules: In 
the first place, the hair should be laid down to 
the head as smoothly as possible, and there 
should be no puffs, braids, or other arrange- 
ment of hair or combs which will in any way 
obscure the true form of the head. Secondly, 
if but one view of the head be taken, it should 
be what is called by artists a three-quarler view, 





Fig. 7.—Fannx ForRESTER. 














like Fig. 7, and, if a man, the side of the head 
on which the hair is parted should be present- 
ed to the instrument, as in Fig. 2. If the 
head be peculiar, like Fig. 2, Fig. 3, Fig. 5, 
or Fig. 6, there should be a perfect profile 
taken, like Figs. 2, 3, or 4, to show the outlines 
of the head, and also a front view, like Fig. 
5 or 6. These two views, if the hair be laid 
smoothly, like Figs. 2, 3, and 4, each of which 


was taken purposely to show the shape of the 


head, the latter, for a lady, being done very 
successfully, we can determine nearly every 
point of character with sufficient exactness for 
practical purposés. Thirdly, we desire persons 
to send us, with the likeness, the size of the 
head in inches around at the place indicated 
by the little dash at the forehead and back- 
head of Figs. 2 and 3, that is to say, around 
the middle of the forehead and the prominent 
point of the back-head. This will give the 
average size. Fourthly, the age, size of chest 
under the arms; the weight, complexion, 
color of hair and eyes, would aid us in arriv- 
ing at a just estimate of the temperament or 
quality and power of the constitution. 

Moreover, those who send likenesses should 
send with them the names of the portraits or of 
the persons sending them, and the post-office 
address. We have sometimes received like- 
nesses without name or address, and some 
time after letters from their owners would 
arrive, but we could not tell which belonged 
to whom. 

Two views may be put in one case, or can 
be carefully done up without a case by using 
a piece of tin, pasteboard, or a thin piece of 
wood, and thus save postage. 

It is better to have likenesses taken on 
paper, sheet iron, or leather, when it can be 
done, as these are lighter, and as they require 
no case, they cost less postage and are not 
liable to be broken. When ambrotypes are 
sent, they are frequently broken by the post- 
master stamping the name of his post-offiee 
on the package. Those who thus send should 
request the post-master to mark the package 
with a pen instead of a stamp. 

Our charge for a full written character from 
daguerreotype or other likeness, including 
postage on the return package, is Four 
Doxuars. 

We have written many in this way, and 
our accuracy of description has created great 
surprise. One was recently sent us from 
England, and we have just received a most 
cordial indorsement of the correctness of the 
character given. On this point a correspond- 
ent writes as follows: 

Messrs. Epirors—I see it stated in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL that you send ‘Sa 
full written description’? of a person’s character 
by an examination of his or her likeness. I 
confess I have some doubts as to the accuRACY 
of such a description. Will you have the 


kindness to remove or confirm them by sending 
me a description of the character of the person 
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whose likeness is inclosed herewith, for which 
I inclose the amount agreeably to your terms ? 
Please let me hear from you at your earliest 
convenience, and oblige, 
Yours, 


E. R. 

On receipt of the above, with the ‘‘ likeness,” 
a written description was made out and for- 
warded by mail, and the following response 
and acknowledgment was received by us: 


Messrs. FowLer anD Wetis—I have your 
description of character,” together with the 
likeness sent you a few days since. 

Allow me to thank you for your promptness 
in replying, and also for the conclustve proof 
you have furnished me of your ability to 
describe character correctly by simply seeing a 
person’s likeness. I consider your description 
a good mental daguerreolype of the prominent 
and distinctive features of character, perhaps 
a better one than I could have furnished myself, 
with the advantage of a personal acquaintance, 

Yours truly, E.R 





THE CHAMELEON. 


An officer in Africa thus writes of the habits 
of this animal: 

“As some of the habits of the chameleon 
may not be generally known, I will take the 
liberty of mentioning a few of them, which 
came under my own observation. One morn- 
ing, on my return from parade, I saw, close to 


| my own tent, a very rare chameleon, hanging 


on a bush. I immediately secured him, and 


provided a box for him to repose in. In the 
course of a few days he became quite familiar, 
and having seen them before, I knew how to 
gain his affections, which, in the first place, 
was done by feeding him well, and in the next 
place, by scratching his back with a feather ! 
I used to put him on my table at breakfast, 
and in the course of a very few minutes I have 
seen him devour at least fifty flies, catching 
them in the most dexterous manner with his 
long, slimy tongue—nor does he ever move 
from his position; but so sure as an unfortu- 
nate fly comes within reach, so sure he is 
caught, and with the rapidity of thought. In 
the forenoon I always gave him a large slice 
of bread, which he devoured ; and he generally 
supped on as many flies as he could manage 
to entrap, setting at defiance the ‘noble 
Hamlet’s’ theory of the chameleon’s death. 
Promises would not have suited him at all, 
being, at the end of each day, considerably 
more like a crammed capon than an air-fed 
chameleon. It is not true that this animal 
will change color according to what he is put 
on; but he will change shade according as he 
is pleased or displeased. His general hue is a 
bright green, with small gold spots over his 
body; he remains at this shade when he is 
highly pleased by being in the sun, or being 
fed, or scratched, which he delights in. 
When hungry—and he is very easily made so— 
his hue changes to a dusky green, almost 
black, and the gold spots are not to be seen; 
but I never could perceive any other color on 
his body but green, in a variety of shades ; 
the spots enlarge very much when he is in 
good humor—so much, indeed, as to give a 
yellow tinge to the upper part of the animal ; 
but in general, they are merely little yellow 
spots here and there, on the back and sides. 
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PHRENOLOGY; ITS HISTORY AND 
DOCTRINES. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


PHRENOLOGY, a term compounded from the 
Greek words, gpyv, mind, and Aoyos, discourse, 
may be concisely defined as a system of phal- 
osophy of the human mind, founded on the con- 
nection of mental manifestations with their phys- 
ical organism—the brain. 

The word Logos, and its use, are too familiar 
to require remark. The word PHREN affords 
a striking illustration of the principles that, 
in human knowledge, the material became defi- 
nitely appreciated and named long before the 
spiritual aspects of being; and that, in there- 
after conceiving of and naming the spiritual ele- 
ments, the ideas or terms, or both, already per- 
tinent to the outer world, were transferred in a 
manner to the inner, acquiring in time wholly 
new meanings, in spite of the cireumstance that 
in the transfer they carried with them a certain 
amount of long familiar significance, and 
hence of explanatory force. Thus, PHREN 
was the old Greek name for the midriff or 
diaphragm. Hence, by a slight extension of 
meaning, it came to name the region which 
we call that of the heart, the breast or pre- 
cordia. As this was believed to be the seat of 
certain feelings, passions, and perhaps, even, 
for a period, of operations of intelligence, the 
name PHREN in time very naturally passed 
over to these immaterial entities, and so, 
finally, signified in one of its senses the feel- 
ings, or power of feeling, the intelligence—the 
mind. In this way, indeed, almost all meta- 
puysical terms are metapHorical. When men’s 
comprehension passed over the boundary cut- 
ting off the exoteric from the esoteric world, 
this comprehension carried its old symbols or 
language along with it, and put them to the 
new uses as they arose. 

The origin of Phrenology, as a system, is 
clearly to be credited to the fertility of con- 
ception and patience of research of a single 
organizing mind—that of Francis Joseph Gall, 
a German physician. Dr. Gall was born at 
Tiefenbrunn, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
March 9th, 1757. His penetrating mind was 
early impressed with the fact of the extreme 
diversity of natural talents. The first special 
observation made by him seems to have been 
that of a prominence of the eyes, in the case 
of those of his own brothers and sisters, and 
those among his schoolfellows, who were 
noted for memory of words, the ability to com- 
mit and recite passages from authors, and in 
general for linguistic proficiency and talent. 
Following out the hints thus obtained, he ar- 
rived, ultimately, as he believed, at the 
function and location of twenty-seven organs 
or cerebral localities of mental] faculties. 


These, naturally enough, in a field so new, he 
named in view of their action, rather than 
from any attempt to find their normal charac- 
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ter; and this action was, in many instances, 
that due to the extravagant or perverted 
manifestation in which he must often have 
found them. Hence, such terms as instinct of 
murder, vanity, ete. 

Before entering more minutely upon its his- 
tory, we may premise that Phrenology, as de- 
veloped and understood at the present day, 
aims to be neither simply a science of mind, 
nor a theory of the functions of the brain as 
a collective bodily organ, but a system includ- 
ing the elements of both mind and brain, with 
their inter-relations, and with consequent ap- 
plications in respect to the development of the 
mental faculties, to the eonduct of the indi- 
vidual and social life, to education, legislation, 
the arts, morals, and religion. Thus its field is 
an extremely comprehensive one. Its main 
subject-matter naturally divides itself, in ac- 
cordance with the two phases above named, 
into—1. A theory of Psychology, or the con- 
sideration of the mental elements and their 
operations; and 2. An Organology, or view 
of the relations of the cerebral parts or organs 
to the mental faculties. The last-named sub- 
ject may further be regarded as embracing— 
(a) Organology proper, or the anatomy and 
physiology of the cerebral masses, and though 
yet imperfectly ascertained, the laws of the 
action and interaction of the faculties through 
these; and (6) Physiognomy, in the broadest 
sense, or the knowing of the mental charac- 
istics through signs; the latter again, includ- 
ing Cranioscopy (signs learned by the examin- 
ation of the cranium), and also the indications 
afforded by temperamenis, features, attitudes, 
etc. Or, to represent these relations to the eye, 
we have: 


Oranioscopy— 
Observation of Temperaments, | Phystognomy— 
i‘ “* Features, (Character-knowing); 
ae “ Attitudes, ete. ; 
Organology proper (anatomy, etc., of brain); ......-...... 


PsycoHoLocy (mental elements and operations) ; 


The phrenological system assumes that the 
value of all the signs of character here re- 
ferred to, is based on a necessary correspond- 
ence for every individual: First, between 
mind and brain; and secondly, between the 


brain on one hand, and other parts of the | 


physical organization, as well as the habits 
and conduct on the other. 

Of what we may properly term the phreno- 
psychical systems of mental philosophy, Dr. 
Gall’s stands neither as the first nor as the last ; 
it may, however, safely be said to be not only 
the most prominently known, but also by far 
the most consistent and generally satisfactory, 
these traits doubtless furnishing the reason for 
its wider progress and more substantial growth. 

~ Differences in the nature and exercise of the 
mental powers, in other words, the idea of a 


plurality of faculties, must early have forced» 


itself on the attention of thinking minds, and 
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any conclusion arising in this direction would 
naturally be strengthened by frequent obser- 
vation of the marked diversity of capabilities 
of different individuals, and by the phenomena 
of dreaming, idiocy, and partial insanity, when 
these also came to be reflected on. This sort 
of approach toward phrenological ideas could 
easily occur, and must have done so, without 
any real conception of the central truths of 
the system. Again, our own consciousness as 
well as observation indicates the head, and 
more precisely the brain, as the seat of the 
thinking principle or Ego; this conclusion, too, 
being confirmed by the results of the not un- 
frequent diseases and injuries of the head and 
brain. 

Accordingly we find Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Plato, Galen, Haller, and others, locating the 
soul in the brain. We see that Aristotle al- 
ready recognized (what he considered as) three 
mental faculties—the judgment, imagination, 
and memory. It is true that departures oc- 
curred from the belief referred to in respect to 
the locale of the thinking powers : Van Helmont 
considered the stomach as the seat of the in- 
tellect ; Descartes, the pineal gland ; others, 
other localities quite as fanciful. But up to 
the time of Gall, the sentiments and passions 
were—at least much more commonly than 
otherwise—supposed to reside in certain vis- 
cera, as the heart, liver, spleen, etc. 

Perhaps the earliest attempt at placing 
special faculties, or marking their “ organs” 
in the brain, was that of Albertus Magnus, 
who, in the 13th century, divided the cranium 
into three regions, appropriating these from 
before backward to the Aristotelian faculties, 
in the order above given. Petrus Montagna- 
na published in 
1491 a some- 
what like chart. 
Ludovico Dolce, 
of Venice, 1562, 


in a work on 
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the memory, 
presented a chart of nine regions or organs, to 
which he applied the names: 1. Fantasia; 2. 
Cogilativa ; 3. Vermis (implying probably con- 
nective substance) ; 4. Sensws Communis; 5. 
Imagina ; 6. Aastimativa ; 7. Memorativa ; 
8. Olfactus; and 9. Gustus. It is curious to 
note that, in this scheme, the seat of the Un- 
derstanding was the upper forehead, and that 
the first and fifth of the regions were very 
nearly those now assigned to the ideal and 
constructive faculties. 

Modern anatomists and physiologists, as 
their respective sciences were enlarged, ar- 
rived only at clearer views of the connection 
of the mental faculties with the brain. This 
tendency is prominent and unmistakable in 
the works of Willis (1784), Descartes, Mal- 
pighi, Sylvius, and others. Tissot contended 


that every perception should have in the brain 
And Prochaska, also, in 


its proper fibers. 
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1784, or twelve years before the publication 
of the views of Gall, devoted the fifth chap- 
ter of his Dissertation on the nervous system 
to the question: “‘ Does each of the Divisions 
of the Intellect occupy a separate portion of 
the Brain?” After reasoning that the cere- 
brum proper, 2. ¢., the hemispheres, must be 
the seat of all the powers of thought—a view 
which phrenological observations corroborate, 
and which is held by physiologists as well as 
phrenologists of the present day—Prochaska 
inquires whether it is probable that there is 
some partition of the cerebrum between the 
different intellectual faculties; and he is led 
to answer this question affirmatively, though 
without assuming to have determined the real 
location of any one of the faculties. 

Thus we find an increasing, and at length 
almost complete, unanimity of opinion among 
scientific men in regard to special connections 
of mind and brain—a growing tendency in the 
very direction in which at the last Phrenology, 
as a definite system, made its appearance. 
But when Dr. Gall came out with his claims 
of having inductively established the doctrines 


of plurality of, mental faculties, and of corre- 


sponding cerebral organs, and of having dis- 
covered the actual places of many of the 
latter, then only, and for a multitude of readily 
imaginable reasons, an open and inveterate 
opposition to the doctrines involved manifested 
itself. The violence of the hostility expressed 
toward the new system may be judged of from 
a perusal of the article respecting its advo- 
cates and claims in the Edinburgh Review, 
1815: and by the fact that men like Lords 
Jeffrey and Brougham went so far as to deny 
that there is any reason whatever for suppos- 
ing the action of mind through material organs, 
save in perception and voluntary movements, 
or any influence of body on mind, save [re- 
markable exception!] in disease or injury. 
Our largest experience shows us that the facts 
could not well have been otherwise. Human 
nature, subject to limitation as it is, is still 
ever true to itself; and, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer well shows, a long step of intelligence 
in any direction is quite sure to awaken in 
multitudes of minds a reaction and hostility 
proportionally energetic. Besides, to enter 
into special causes, while the leaders of opinion 
and of affairs disliked the lucid revelation of 
motives which Phrenology presented, the 
clergy as earnestly dreaded the supposed ten- 
dencies of the newly embodied doctrine to 
materialism and individualism. 

Dr. W.B. Carpenter, with many other promi- 
nent physiologists, still rejects Phrenology, 
though the former acknowledges that there is 
a general correspondence between diversities 
of form and size of the brain and diversities 
of character. But it would be strange if the 
brain, the noblest organ in man, were but a 
chaotic mass of fibers; and in truth, no 
generalization of science rests on a firmer basis 
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than that stated by Spencer in the words: 
“ Localization of function is the law of all 
organization whatever.’”’ To give the thought 
its most recent as wel] as broadest expres- 
sion, Differentiation [individualization] of both 
structure and function, codrdinately carried 
forward, is the law of all organic develop- 
ment. At the very acme, therefore, of organic 
life, this differentiation should surely be be- 
gun and markedly present, even if not yet 
complete. That the leading metaphysicians 
of the half century past have refused to reeog- 
nize the basis of Phrenology is not strange, 
when we consider the oppositeness of its 
method, which directly charges their own pro- 
cedures with incompleteness and insufficiency, 
and that the new science arises in the attitude 
of a rival system to teachings flowing in a 
widening stream down from the fountains of 
Greek philosophy! Even the latest, and one 
of the acutest of philosophical writers, Mr. 
Spencer, is quite chary in the recognition he 
awards to phrenological principles and doc- 
trines; but to this fact is it not a sufficient 
reply, that Mr. Spencer, notwithstanding his 
acumen as a reasoner, and the large extent to 
which scientific facts and laws enter into the 
material with which he has undertaken to 
deal, still treats these in the spirit of philoso- 
phy rather than in that of sctence, and stands 
to the methods insisted on by Bacon and 
Comte rather than in the attitude of admirer, 
than of exemplar? 


As already implied, the observations of Dr. 
Gall were in the outset incidental, and the 
results wholly unexpected; but the seeming 
establishment of one coincidence between form 
of cranium and mental capacity naturally led 
a mind, possessed of high generalizing power, 
to look for other such correspondences. It was 
not, however, until after he had, by “the 
multiplied observations of many years, and 
the concurrence of thousands of examinations 
and comparisons of cerebral development with 
mental manifestation, ascertained the exist- 
ence of several organs of the brain,” that he 
attempted to bring the subject to the notice of 
others, by means of a course of private lec- 
tures; and it was still later in life that the 
full number of twenty-seven organs had been 
arrived at and named by him. Dr. Gall’s 
first course of phrenological lectures was 
given in Vienna, in 1796; and a like course 
was repeated yearly in that city until 1802, 
when, by order of government, their further 
repetition was forbidden. In course of his 
duties as a physician, aided by the opportu- 
nities afforded by access to the hospitals, 
especially to a Hospital for the Insane, of 
which he was in charge, Dr. Gall continued 
diligently his collection of facts, and his house 
was always open to those who desired to wit- 
ness his modes of dissection of the brain, or 
to communicate with him in regard to the new 
_ discoveries, 
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In this course of investigation its author was, 
from about the close of the century, aided by 
the codperation of the second organizing mind 
of the new system, that of John Gaspar 
Spurzheim, who, born at Longuich, on the 
Moselle, December 31st, 1776, and educated 
at Treves, appears first to have attended Gall’s 
lectures toward the close of the year 1799. 
Not long after this period, Spurzheim became 
the constant assistant in the phrenological de- 
monstrations, making the dissections which 
his master explained, and himself discovering 
certain particulars in the anatomy of the 
brain. The most important innovation intro- 
duced by these philosophers, originally due to 
Dr. Gall, and one from lack of which all 
previous attempts at examining the cerebral 
structures had been little better than trifling, 
was that of substituting for the old method of 
slicing the brain horizontally from above 
downward, the more rational and painstaking 
procedure of tracing the courses and connec- 
tions of the various bundles or aggregations of 
cerebral fibers. He who would examine the 
anatomy of the leg, its muscles, membranes, 
arteries, ete., by cutting that limb into trans- 
verse slices, and observing the cut sur- 
faces, would be pronounced to belong to a 
very juvenile style of anatomist; but up to 
the time of Dr. Gall, this method, necessarily 
much less successful in an almost homogene- 
ous-looking mass like the brain, had been 
mainly, or indeed exclusively, adopted in at- 
tempts at the structural study of that organ. 


After fruitlessly appealing to the Austrian 
government for leave to renew the suppressed 
course of instruction, the associated philoso- 
phers, in March, 1805, left Vienna, and lectur- 
ing on their way in that year at Berlin, Pots- 
dam, Leipsic, Dresden, Hallé, Weimar, Jena, 
Gottingen, Brownschweig, Hamburgh, Kiel and 
Copenhagen; and subsequently at Bremen, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Frankfort, Munich, 
Berne and many other places, in which course 
they dissected and demonstrated upon the 
brain in presence of Cuvier, Foureroy, St. 
Hilaire, Demangeon and others, they arrived 
at, and commenced lecturing in, Paris in the 
fall of 1807. Here their great work on the 
‘* Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous 
System’? was commenced, being completed by 
Gall alone in 1819. From 1813 forward, their 
labors were carried on separately. In March, 
1814, Spurzheim arrived in London, and soon 
after instituted a course of lectures in that 
city. Not long after, he took up his residence 
somewhat more permanently in Edinburgh, 
predicting what the facts subsequently veri- 
fied, that this city should prove a center for 
the spread of the system through Britain. He 
resided and labored from 1817 to 1832 chiefly 
in London and Paris. 


The system of Phrenology was first dis- 
tinetly introduced into the United States by 
means of the labors of Dr. Charles Caldwell, 
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of Kentucky, who appears to have studied 
under Gall in Paris in the year 1821, and 
whose first phrenological lectures, after his re- 
turn in 1821 from Europe, were delivered be- 
fore his class in the medical department of 
Transylvania University. Dr. Caldwell wrote 
and lectured on the new system, and with 
much enthusiasm and industry, from the date 
already named until and after the arrival of 
Spurzheim ; ‘and previous to 1832, he had 
published some of his larger works, and had 
formed phrenologieal societies in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other large cities. Still the 
number of adherents of the new system re- 
mained small, and was, in a noticeable degree, 
made up of members of the medical profes- 
sion. A more decided impetus was, however, 
given to the spread of phrenological doctrines 
among the people of this country by the 
lectures of Dr. Spurzheim, who landed in New 
York, June 20th, 1832, and whose brief labors, 
chiefly in Boston and its vicinity, were unhap- 
pily too soon closed by his early death, on the 
10th of November of the same year. The 
increasing popularity of the system has been, 
since that time, earnestly and effectively 
seconded by the lectures and cranioscopic ex- 
aminations commenced in the year 1834 by 
the brothers, Orson Squire Fowler and Lorenzo 
Niles Fowler, the former then a recent gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, Mass., who estab- 
lished the existing AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourRNAL in the city of Philadelphia, the first 
number bearing date October 1, 1838; who 
subsequently removed to New York city in 
1842; whose pointed and practical writings 
are known in every school district, and almost 
every home in the land, and whose labors in 
this field promise to be yet for many years 
continued. 

The lectures of Mr. George Combe, in 
1838-40, in various cities from Boston to 


Washington, contributed much to the general 
and favorable introduction among us of the 
new mental philosophy; and still more, the 
‘“‘ Constitution of Man,” and other well-known 
works of the brothers George and Andrew 
Combe. It will be impossible here, how- 
ever, to present more than these salient points 
in the history of Phrenology. Other names 
and facts will appear in connection with 
changes introduced or proposed in the scheme 
and naming of admitted faculties. It is evi- 
dent to the careful observer that, since the 
period of Dr. Spurzheim’s death, the number 
of the believers in Phrenology—that is, of 
those who actively or tacitly uphold its doc- 
trines in their totality, or in the essential 
features—has very greatly increased; yet it 
will appear, as we proceed, that certain of the 
principles of the system, both theoretical and 
practical, are still under discussion.* 

The next article in this series will present 
a comparative view of the nomenclatures of 
Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and the Messrs, 
Fowler. [ro BE CONTINUED.] 





* By permission of the Editors, the materials of the 


‘article, “ Phrenology,” by the same writer, in ‘ Apple- 


ton’s New American Encyclopedia,” are included in this 
series, accompanied, however, with additional matter. 
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Every faculty of the mind has a two-fold 
nature—of joy and of pain. Every faculty 
which is exercised in harmony with nature, 
and with its correlative faculties, produces 
pleasure. Every faculty and mental emotion 
when used in contravention of the laws of its 
being, produces pain. 

Every one can appreciate this teaching 
when applied to the physical senses. Light, 
when brought to the eye under proper circum- 
stances, is pleasurable; when it comes in 
excessive brilliancy, pain is the result. When 
the eye itself has become diseased, inflamed 
from any cause, the quantity of light which, 
toa healthy eye, would produce pleasure, now 
produces pain. - The sense of hearing furnishes 
a similar example; and though sound may 
not be musical, it yet produces pleasure; but 
if that sound be increased in volume, it be- 
comes painful. . And this is even true of 
musical sounds.. The roar of trumpets and 
pianos, of horns and clarionets, may become 
painful, which music, if removed far enough 
to become softened and diluted in reaching us, 
would be delightful. Honey is delicious to the 
taste when it is taken in proper quantity, but 
in excess it becomes repulsive. The same 
law holds good in respect to every physical 
sense ; but when we rise to the contemplation 
of mind in its various relations and combina- 
tions, our subject becomes luminous with 
illustrations of the most intense significance. 


We need only to mention the organs of per- ° 


ception—those which have to do with the 
physical qualities of external things—with 
forms of beauty, with magnitude, color, ar- 
rangement, and relative position—to show how 
much of pleasure may be derived from their 
normal activity. On the contrary, see what 
annoyance arises from beholding distorted 
shapes, ill-assorted magnitudes, bad perspec- 
tive in drawing, inharmonies of color, or 
colors of a miserable quality, with disorder in 
the place of arrangement! and what is there 
which does not really take hold of the soul 
that is productive of more uneasiness, not to 
say misery ? 

The “ Pleasures of Memory” have been 
immortalized in song, and may be met with in 
the experience of every human being whose 
life has contained anything that would give 
pleasure ; but when the mind reverts to scenes 
of sorrow and sadness, of sin and shame, what 
burning recollections, and how painful the 
retrospect ! 

The worshiping element, Veneration, when 
excessively exercised, especially if Self-Esteem 
be moderate, produces such a feeling of un- 
worthiness and littleness, and such a painful 
sense of the exaltation of the Supreme Being 
and of superior men, that intense unhappiness 
_ is produced by its action; but when it leads 

_us to look up to our heavenly Father as a 
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protector, friend, and provider, and our ever- 
lasting all, it needs no Janguage to portray the 
pleasure which it gives. 

To the intellectual nature, what is more 
pleasurable than the acquisition of knowledge ? 
With what delight does the mathematician 
solve abstruse problems! And the logician— 
how he delights in interrogating nature, in 
reasoning upon her laws, and reaching out 
into her vast domain and comprehending her 
mysteries! But even these faculties may be 
perverted so that their results, if not so 
directly, may indirectly become sources of 
pain and sorrow. There is a possibility of 
excess of reflection ; of such an undue absorp- 
tion of one’s time, strength, and effort as to 
become a perversion of one’s nature. 

The imagination paints fancy pictures, 
revels in its airy creations, and gives a joyous 
halo to the spirit. But when these emotions 
become warped, what hideous monsters, what 
grotesque and fantastic images do they pro- 
duce, as in cases of delirium tremens. Mirth- 
fulness is a joy-creating faculty ; when 
pleasurably exercised, every part of our being 
seems elated. But when we are placed in 
circumstances to call down the ridicule of 
others, what a painful appreciation of our 
own situation does this same faculty produce 
in us! 

The joy of giving to the poor, the pleasure 
of liberal-hearted benefaction, the kind wishes 
we have for others, awaken a glow of hap- 
piness which it is difficult to describe. But 
what poignant sorrow comes to us through the 
same faculty of Benevolence, when it is 
exercised in the way of extreme pity at the 
recital of suffering and grief which we have 
not the means or the opportunity to relieve ! 
Hope, the winged god, which lifts us up above 
the darkness and the tempest, is full of radiant 
joy; but when the faculty is reversed by dis- 
appointment, it séems to roll back upon us 
a recoil of sorrow; and this element which 
was given to us as a source of pleasure when 
disappointed, produces poignant grief. Con- 
science, when exercised properly, gives the in- 
dividual great satisfaction ; but, oh! how keen 
the remorse when its nature is outraged. 

Approbativeness—how it dances with de- 
light under the sunshine of applause! How 
it shivers and crouches instinctively when 
made the subject of contempt and reproach ! 
With what self-complacency does Self-Esteem 
lead us to regard ourselves, and with what 
easy dignity do we walk forth among men! 
but let one be degraded, or not recognized ac- 
cording to his true merit and dignity, what 
agitation, and rage, even, is awakened in the 
mind! Cautiousness--gives pleasure when 
exercised in the atmosphere of security. It is 
a pleasure to provide against storms, accidents, 
and difficulties ; and no man feels the pleasure 
of security so much as he who has a keen 
sense of danger. A man without Cautious- 
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ness does not even appreciate all those ele- 
ments of safety and security which, in the 
various phases of life, we require. But is 
there more intense pain in the whole category 
of emotions than that of concentrated and 
excessive fear? Secretiveness, which gives 
reserve and policy, imparts pleasure when 
properly exercised; but unduly exercised it 
produces jealousy, suspicion, and deceit. The 
love of property, when duly gratified, is pro- 
motive of joy ; and when we secure ourselves 
against future waut, Cautiousness also joins 
in the chorus of pleasure, and the intellect, as 
well, is pleasurably excited. 

The love of home, Inhabitiveness, is among 
the most influential elements of pleasure. 
Every well-organized human being wants a 
home, and rejoices in its possession ; not as a 
matter of property, merely, though that en- 
hances the pleasure ; not as a shelter to secure 
one against the storms and the heat (though 
Cautiousness adds to the pleasure which these 
contemplations awaken), but the nest, the fire- 
side, the home in the abstract; and more 
especially when it be considered as the center 
of the family circle, as the depository of one’s 
possessions, the home becomes exceedingly 
dear. But what is more painful than home- 
sickness ? Those who have felt it need no 
explanation; those who have not, could not 
appreciate one. When a person has no home, 
and he wanders forth a stranger among stran- 
gers, though his heart may not yearn for any 
known spot on earth, and though he may not 
be called home-sick for any particular place, 
he is yet unhappy because he has no abiding- 
place. 

The joy of parental love is most intense. 
Watch the fond mother as she cherishes her 
babe. Observe the happy father as he leads 
is child forth, bending to instruct its open- 
ing mind, his imagination going forward to 
the future, and tell me the joy of parental 
love. But turn to the empty cradle, to the 
short grave, or, worse still, think of the truant 
son, the wayward daughter, and then mea- 
sure, if you can, the crushing grief of the 
mother and the sorrow of the father writhing 
under the anguish of parental love in its 
painful activity. 

Conjugal love is, perhaps, the strongest of all 
the social elements. How it dilates the hope 
How it fires the imagination ! 
How it inspires the ambition and nerves the 
enterprise in view of the happy union which 
the future promises! But let this faculty be 
reversed by jealousy, by unfaithfulness on the 
part of the loved object, and how painful the 
emotions produced ! 

How dear are the joys of Adhesiveness or 
friendship ! how painful and sad the reflex 
action of this faculty! When friends prove 
treacherous, or suffer, what sadness ensues ! 
Combativeness and Destruetiveness, those en- 
ergetic and often-abused qualities of character 
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are governed by the same law of pleasure and 
joy in legitimate exercise, and unhappiness 
when their action is reversed or perverted. 
Every faculty of the mind, and every ele- 
ment of the moral and social constitution is 
under the same law. Every faculty is given 
for joy, and its wrong use is a source of 
misery. There seems to be wisdom in this 
arrangement, as when the child stretches 
forth its hands and feels of objects and enjoys 
the sense of touch; but when he thrusts it 
into the flame he feels poignant pain, and thus 
receives a necessary lesson of practical wis- 
dom. So, when the mind reaches out its 
faculties in a natural and proper manner, tak- 
ing hold on life, its duties, its achievements, 
its anticipations, its philosophy, and its facts, 
pleasure flows to it. But when, through ex- 
cess or neglect, he uses his faculties wrongly, 
the action of his mind becomes painful, and 
warns him that he is in the wrong, and teaches 


him on a higher plane the same lesson which 
the child has learned from the blaze of the 
candle. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
DREN. 


Rev. Dr. BusHNELL, ina work published thir- 
teen years since, under the title of Christian 
Nurture, gives the following noble utterance 
on the subject of the religious training of the 
young: 

‘“ Children are discouraged and hardened to 
good by too much of prohibition. There is a 
monotony of continuous, ever-sounding prohi- 
bition which is really awful. It does not stop 
with ten commandments, like the word of Si- 
nai, but it keeps the thunder up, from day to 
day, saying always thou shalt not do this, nor 
this, nor this, till, in faet, there is really noth- 
ing left to be done. The whole enjoyment, 
use, benefit of life is quite used up by the pro- 
hibitions. The child lives under a tilt-hammer 
of commandment, beaten to the ground as fast 
as he attempts to rise. All commandments, 
of course, in such a strain of injunction, come 
to sound very much alike, and one appears to 
be about as important as another. And the 
result is that, as they are all in the same em- 
phasis, and are all equally annoying, the child 
learns to hate them all alike, and puts them all 
away. He could not think of heartily accept- 
ing them all, and it would even be a kind of 
irreverence to make a selection. Nothing so 
fatally worries a child as this fault of over- 
commandment. 

‘* There must be no attempt to raise a con- 
science against play. Any such religion will 
certainly go to the wall; any such conscience 
will be certainly trampled, and things innocent 
will be done as if they were crimes ; done with 
a guilty feeling ; done with as bad effects every 
way, on the character, as if they were really 
the worst things. Nothing is more cruel than 
to throw a child into the attitude of confiict 
with God and his conscience, by raising a false 
conscience against that which both God and 
nature approve. It is nothing less than mak- 
ing a gratuitous loss of religion, required by no 
terms of reason, justified by no principle, even 
of Christian sacrifice itself,” 
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THE DUTY OF EVERY HUSBAND. 


Every husband whose love for his wife is 
more than a pretense, ought to make a will 
which shall secure her, at his death, from the 
tyrrany and the intrusion of his relatives. 

A man dies no sooner for having made a 
will; and to one of right feelings, there is an 
indescribable satisfaction in knowing that in 
case of an untimely death, by accident or 
pestilence, or otherwise, his wife, if she sur- 
vive, shall be subject to no man’s mercy and 
to no man’s whims. 

Especially ought that husband to do this 
who has acquired his property in whole, or in 
part, by marriage. The human mind can 
conceive of no wrong so burning as that of a 
defenseless widow deprived by her husband’s 
relatives of all interest in and control of 
property, which in every sense of human fair- 
ness is (aside from law), and of right ought 
to be, hers, and hers only. 

All legal and human experience shows, be- 
yond cavil and dispute, that no man’s relatives 
can be safely trusted to do right by his widow, 
and still less by his children. So far as the 
law will allow (and it gives the unprincipled 
a latitude which can be comprehended by 
none but the victims), they will tread upon the 
widow, plunder the orphan. The heirs-at-law 
of the intestate, when he leaves no children, 
turn like hungry wolves upon the widow as 
upon fair prey, whom it is legitimate to 
wrong, to persecute, and to rob. 

As administrators of his property and the 
guardians of his children, they regard the 


former as already their own; the latter as_ 


simply as so many troublesome incumbrances, 
whom justice to themselves demands that they 
should subject to all manner of evil treatment, 
and eventually defraud them of every farthing. 

The instances are rare—so rare as to be 
exceptions to the rule—where relatives deal 
fairly with either the widow or the children, 
and though the meaning and intent of the law 
are that they shall do right in all cases, yet 
the temptation to do wrong is so great, and 
there are so many ways by which a dishonest 
mind may elude the most carefully drawn en- 
actments, that it has been found impossible to 
frame laws which shall effectually protect the 
widow and guard the interests of the orphan. 
So long as the present arbitrary rule, that a 
wife may not be the legal wife of an intestate 
husband, shall remain upon our statute-book, 
just so long will the widow be the prey of the 
husband’s relatives, and the orphan be sub- 
jected to their tyranny and rapacity. 

How a husband may legally protect his 
widow and children:—A husband may will 
his property for the term of her natural life ; 
and appoint her the executor of his estate and 
the guardian of his children, to whom, at her 
death, the property is to descend. But why 
not make a law to the same effect, and save 
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the trouble and expense of a will? This shuts 
off the intrusion of strangers, and the tyranny 
and rapacity of overbearing relatives. 

How a husband may legally sereen his 
widow from want and ill-treatment by his 
relatives :—A husband, if he leave no children, 
may will his property exclusively to his wife. 
If he wishes the property to be hers, so that . 
she ean sell, or at death will it to whom she 
pleases, he ean so have it. If he wishes the 
property to be the wife’s for the term of her 
natural life, and to pass to his relatives at her 
death, he may so word his. will.—Portland 
Transcript. 





THE SIGNAL STAR. 





BY FANNY FORRESTER. 





T’p not recall my childhood, 
With all its sweet delight, 
Its simple bird-like gladnes3— 
It was not always bright. 
Even morning had her tear-drop, 
And spring her clouded sky, 
And on the fairest cradle 
I’ve seen the shadow lie. 


I’d not recall my childhood, 
Though tender memories throng 
‘Around its rosy portals, 
Prelusive to life’s song ; 
The full-voiced, living chorus 
Is swelling round me now, 
And a rosier light is resting 
Upon my maiden brow. 


I have made a changeful journey 
Up the hill of life since morn ; 
I have gathered flowers and blossoms, 
I’ve been pierced by many a thorn ; 
But from out of the core of sorrow 
I have plucked a jewel rare, 
The strength which mortals gather 
In their ceaseless strife and care. 


Now I grasp life’s brimming beaker, 
And howe’er the bubbles glow, 

Vl pause not till I’ve tasted 
The deepest wave below ; 

Though bitter dregs may mingle, 
The crimson tide shall roll, 

In full and fearless currents, 
Through the fountains of my soul. 


No! I’d not go back to childhood, 
From the radiant flush of noon, 
And when evening closes round me, 
I crave one only boon: 
Amid the valley’s darkness, 

Its dangers and its dread, 
The signal star of Judah 
To shine above my head. 





True pastoral Wordsworth was accustomed at 
times to dine out, and one night, with Haydon, 
the painter, he was going home in a state of ele- 
vation that made locomotion uncertain. On being 


led to a coach-stand by a young gentleman, 
Wordsworth, who loved to let people know who he 
was, said, *“‘ Sir, you have been courteous to a 
stranzer, and nowI will tell youu wholam. I am 
the poet Wordsworth.” ‘And I,” said Haydon, 
“am Benjamin Robert Haydon, the great historic 
painter.” The young man who had hitherto been 
so attentive, dropped their arms immediately, and 
indignant at what he believed to be a hoax, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘You are a pair of lying, drunken 
vagabonds!” and left them in the middle of the 
street. 
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A PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


One seldom passes a day without hearing 
some one described as ‘‘ a perfect gentleman ;”” 
yet when it is asked, ‘What is a perfect 
gentleman ?” there are few who would venture 
to answer the question. Below we give the 
opinion of an eminent authority (whose writ- 
ings have stood the test of more than a century) 
on this important subject. Let every one read 
it and profit thereby. 


When a good artist would express any re- 
markable character in sculpture, he endeavors 
to work up his figure into all the perfections 
his imagination can form; and to imitate not 
so much what is, as what may or ought to be. 
I shall follow their example, in the idea J am 
going to trace out of a fine gentleman, by as- 
sembling together such qualifications as seem 
requisite to make the character complete. In 
order to do this I shall premise in general, that 
by a fine gentleman I mean a man completely 
qualified as well for the service and good, as for 
the ornament and delight of society. When I 
consider the frame of mind peculiar to a 
gentleman, I suppose it graced with all the 
dignity and elevation of spirit that human 
nature is capable of. To this I would have 
joined a clear understanding, a reason free 
from prejudice, a steady judgment, and an ex- 
tensive knowledge. When I think of the 
heart of a gentleman, I imagine it firm and 
intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and 
full of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. 
When I view the fine gentleman with regard 
to his manners, methinks I see him modest 
without bashfulness, frank and affable without 
impertinence, obliging and complaisant with- 
out servility, cheerful and in good-humor with- 
out noise. These amiable qualities are not 
easily obtained ; neither are there many men 
that have a genius to excel this way. A 
finished gentleman is perhaps the most un- 
common of all the great characters in life. 
Besides the natural endowments with which 
this distinguished man is to be born, he must 
run through a long series of education. Before 
he makes his appearance and shines in the 
world, he must be principled in religion, in- 
structed in all the moral virtues, and led 
through the whole course of the polite arts and 
sciences. He should be no stranger to courts 
and to camps; he must travel to open his 
mind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies 
and interests of foreign states, as well as to 
fashion and polish himself, and to get clear of 
national prejudices, of which every country 
has its share. To all these more essential im- 
provements he must not forget to add the 
fashionable ornaments of life, such as are the 
languages and the bodily exercises most in 
vogue ; neither would I have him think even 
dress itself beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world 
to meet with men of probity; there are like- 
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wise a great many men of honor to be found. 
Men of courage, men of sense, and men of 
letters are frequent ; but the true fine gentle- 
man is what one seldom sees. He is properly 
a compound of the various good qualities that 
embellish mankind, As the great poet ani- 
mates all the different parts of learning by the 
force of his genius, and irradiates all the 
compass of his knowledge by the luster and 
brightness of his imagination, so all the great 
and solid perfections of life appear in the 
finished gentleman with a beautiful gloss and 
varnish ; everything he says or does is accom- 
panied with a manner, or rather a charm, that 


draws the admiration and good-will of every | 


beholder. 





RAILROAD SONG. 





BY THE PEASANT BARD. 





TueEr®n’s the bell! listen well! 
“ All aboard !” is the cry ; 
We are going, going—gone— 
We'll be back by-and-by. 
Now we’re jumping with a thumping and a bumping 
O’er the rails ; 
But our horse has ‘‘ taken something,” and his 
Strength never fails. 


Hear the bell! listen well! 
“ Clear the track !” is the ery; 
We are flying, flying—flown 
Like a “ streak o’ lightning” by. 
What a racket! how we clack it, as we track it 
O’er the rails! 
But our pony needn’t slack it, for his 
Strength never fails. 


Blow it loud to the crowd, 
Who our coming wait to spy; 
We are coming, coming—come! 
Rub the cinders from your eye, 
As we’re sliding, and are gliding, and are riding 
Into town; 
Never horse less need of “‘ hiding,” or less need of 
Rubbing down. 





WHO SAW THE STEER? 


Tue richest thing of the season, says the 
Newburyport Herald, came off the other day in 
the neighborhood of the market. The green- 
est Jonathan imaginable, decked out in a 
slouched hat, a long blue frock, and a pair of 
cowhide shoes, big as gondolas, with a huge 
whip under his arm, stalked into a billiard 
saloon, where half a dozen persons were 
trundling round the ivories, and after recover- 
ing from his first surprise at the, to him, 
singular aspect of the room, inquired if any of 
them had seen a stray steer, affirming that the 
“blasted critter got away as he came through 
taown with his drove t’other day, and he had 
seen nothin’ on him sens.” The bloods denied 


all knowledge of the animal in question, and 
with much side winking at each other, pro- 
ceeded to condole with him on his loss in the 
He watched the game 
with much interest, as he evidently had never 
seen nor heard of anything of the kind before, 
and created much amusement by his demon- 


most heartfelt manner. 
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strations of applause when a good shot was 
made—“ Jerusalem !”? He made bold to re- 
quest the privilege of trying his skill, when 
he set the crowd in a roar by his awkward 
movements. However he gradually got his 
hand in, playing as well as could be expected 
for a greenhorn. All hands now began to 
praise him, which so elated him that he 
actually began to think himself a Phelan, and 
he offered to bet a dollar with his opponent, 
which of course he lost. The loss and laugh 
so irritated him that he offered to play another 
game, and bet two dollars, which he pulled 
out of a big roll—for it seems his cattle had 
sold well, and he was quite flush. This bet 
he also lost; when, mad as a March hare, he 
pulled out a fifty spot, the largest bill he had, 
and offered to bet that on another game. The 
crowd mustered round, and raised money 
enough to cover it, and at it they went again, 
when, by some strange accident, greeny won. 
He now offered to put up the hundred he had 
won against another hundred. Of course he 
could not any way blunder into another game, 
and they could now win back what they had 
lost, and fleece the fellow of his own roll besides. 
They. sent out for a famous player, who hap- 
pened to have money enough to bet with him, 
and another game was played, which Jonathan 
bet and won. Another hundred was also 
raised and bet and won, and it was not until 
he had blundered through a half a dozen 
games, and by some unaccountable accident 
won them all, draining the pockets of his op- 


ponents of about five hundred dollars, that 
they began to smell a very large mice. When 
everybody got tired playing, gawky pulled his 
frock over his head, took his whip under his 
arm and walked quietly out, turning at the 
door, remarking, ‘‘ Gentlemen, if you should 
happen to see anything of that steer, I wish 
you would let me know.” At last accounts 
they had not seen the steer, but they came to 
the conclusion they saw the elephant. 


ee 


SELF-WORSHIP. 








Anson G. CHesTer was the poet at Hamilton 
College this year. His theme was “The Gods.” The 
following will give an idea of the quality of the poem: 

“Self is a god—you know him by his talk— 

His pompous ways—his all-important walk— 
The royal swagger of his empty head— 

His jokes of leather and his puns of lead. 

All of Philosophy in bim resides ; 

All of Religion in his heart abides ; 

He planned the world and fixed its bounds and bars; 
He sowed the golden pollen of the stars ; 

*Tis by his pleasure that our muscles moye— 
Our hearts expand with sympathy and love; 
Tis through his kindness that our lungs receive 
The vital atmosphere by which we live; 

I'd rather change my sweet and happy lot, 

I’d rather be a torpid Hottentot, 

I'd rather on the Prince of Kaffir wait, 

I'd rather lose my yet-to-be estate, 

I’d rather make a mouthful for a whale, 

And be the Jonah of another tale ; 

I’d rather be a dog and bay the moon, 

I'd rather be a corkscrew or a spoon, 

I’d rather be a satyr or an elf 

Than worship man, and have that man myself!” 
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TALK WITH READERS. 





J. L. H. inquires—1. Since children inherit 
their organization from their parents, do they 
not also inherit the activity in mind and body, 
and vice versa? If this is so, are not some 
destined, if cultivated, to become great, while 
others are doomed to groveling stupidity ? 

Ans. Yes, doubtless. 

2. If you answer this question in the 
affirmative, then, in your opinion, ought all 
persons to be held to the same standard of 
accountability before God ? 

Ans. We know of no person who believes 
or teaches that all men are equally responsible. 
There is no court in the land which does not 
exercise discretion in the treatment of persons 
charged with crime; and the statute books 
and the records of courts are full of instances 
showing the authority for and the exercise of 
this discretion. It is by many persons thought 
to be hard that a person who has become 
intoxicated by his own act and wish should be 
held so responsible for his actions in that con- 
dition as he would be if sober. Persons of 
weak mind have always a right before a court 
to such allowance in their behalf as their 
weakness, under a beneficent judgment, should 
claim. Any person who is idiotic and imbe- 
cile, not only has a right, but receives due 
consideration before courts; and thousands 
are confined in jails, poor-houses, asylums, 
not as a punishment for crimes, but to prevent 
them from repeating against society acts 
which, to the sound and strong mind, would 
be criminal; but when we come to the theo- 
logical view of it, we have only to quote the 
“Parable of the Talents,’’? where all having 
received according to their several abilities, 
were required to improve what they had re- 
ceived, and no more ; the responsibility, there- 
fore, being equal to the talent which was 
approved according to what each did, or pun- 
nished for failing to perform that which he 
had full ability to do; and we wish our 
readers would read in Matt. xxv, 14-30 this 
account, as a proper exposition of our views 
of moral responsibility, based, as it will be 
seen in each case, on the capacity or ability of 
the respective individuals. This is common 
sense ; it is theology, and accord with Phre- 
nology. This question has been asked us a 
thousand times, and many times answered. 





Another reader asks : 

1. Do you think there are persons who 
can not be governed by kindness? If so, 
what would be their character ? 

Ans. A person who could not be governed 
by kindness would be one in whom the animal 
propensities were strong, and the intellect and 
the moral and social faculties weak. But 
there are fewer persons who can not be easily 
governed by kindness than most persons are 
inclined to suppose. Individuals who are 
turbulent and ungovernable, except by force, 
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generally have not been properly directed 
and trained in their early days. Again, the 
qualities and dispositions of those who govern 
are as often the source of the difficulty as are 
the dispositions of the subject. A person who 
can not govern himself never succeeds well in 
governing others. To govern well, a person 
requires good sense, strong Conscientiousness 
and Firmness, with rather large Self-Esteem, 
a full share of Benevolence, and enough of 
Caution and Secretiveness to give self-re- 
straint. We believe that dignity, calmness, 
consistency, and justice, tempered with kind- 
ness, will always produce a beneficial effect 
in the way of governing persons who are not 
highly endowed with these qualities; and one 
who is well endowed by these qualities can not 
be governed in any other way, except when he 
is in duress and can not assert his feelings or 
exercise his individual character. 

2. What would be the best way for a per- 
son having a predominance of the mental 
temperament, to overcome that excitement and 
embarrassment which sometimes almost takes 
away the power of thought and action? 

Ans. Modify the conditions of the person. 
Sleep abundantly ; avoid irritating food ; take 
much exercise in the open air; and cultivate 
fortitude and energy, by pursuing such an 
avocation as requires those qualities. 

3. How does Self-Esteem differ from self- 
reliance? I know persons with moderate 
Self-Esteem who have self-reliance. 

Ans. Self-reliance is of diverse kinds, and 
is supposed to require courage, energy, perse- 
verance, and a fair degree of Self-Esteem to 
constitute it. A man who has large Con- 
structiveness, if that be well trained, will 
have self-reliance on subjects in that direction, 
provided he has anything like the qualities 
necessary to produce self-reliance in general. 
A man who has large Combativeness, and a 
strong muscular frame, is not easily made to 
cower before a force not superior to his own ; 
but if he have large Self-Esteem it will, 
doubtless, strengthen his self-reliance. 

There are two features of Self-Esteem. 
When the organ is developed high up toward 
Firmness, we expect to find dignity, self-pos- 
session, pride of character. When that part 
is not well developed, and the lower part 
seems large, we notice that persons like to 
take responsibility. They are not dignified, 
but they seem to have self-possession and con- 
fidence in their own powers. 

4. Are persons of like development at- 
tracted toward each other? Why do we feel 
so strongly attached toward some persons, and 
an unapproachable feeling toward others, 
though they may have none but kindly feel- 
ings toward us? 

Ans. Persons of like development, if they 
be harmonious and appropriate, are attracted 
toward each other, while persons with very 
large Self-Esteem never like those with a 
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similar development. The same is true of 
Combativeness, and several other faculties ; 
and the reason why, is, that a proud, over- 
bearing, dictatorial man is strongly inclined to 
rule, and a man having similar developments 
will not submit to it. A person who is a 
good talker will generally seek one who is 
not a good talker. The former is anxious to 
have a good listener, and feels pleased and 
flattered by the silence and attention of the 
hearer, and the hearer who can not talk well 
rejoices in the possession of a friend who-is 
able to talk amply ; but if a person have fair 
talking talent, one having a similar develop- 
ment will be more agreeable than one who is 
taciturn, or an excessive talker. A person’s 
kindly feeling toward us does not always 
make that person agreeable to us. We are at- 
tracted to those who have mental constitutions 
adapted to meet the wants of our minds. We 
are repelled from others who are good and 
kind and just, and whose manners, whose 
social sympathies, and whose general tastes 
are not in harmony with ours. 
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THE EXHIBITION PALACE OF 1862. 


Tuis structure is to exceed its illustrious 
predecessors in grandeur, in beauty of design, 
and elegance of finish. The main hall is to be 
550 feet long, 250 feet wide, and 220 feet high ! 
The picture galleries, built of bricks, will be 
2,300 feet in length, 60 to 70 feet high, and 
from 35 to 55 feet wide. The nave and tran- 
septs are to be 2,200 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
100 feet high. The sheds and other necessary 
buildings are planned on a corresponding 
scale, The whole work must be finished in 
less than one year from the present time, or by 
the 12th of February next. The Guaranty 
Fund, which amounts in all to £350,000, is 
headed by that truly royal patron of the Arts 
and Sciences, the Prince Consort, for £10,000. 
It is stated by competent authorities, that the 
entire structure will cost £250,900, or $1,000- 
000. It is to be located at South Kensington. 
The building will be made suitable for re- 
maining permanently on the site, and will in 
every way outshine the Crystal Palace of 
1851, or any other structure of modern times. 
A writer states that the great hall will contain 
a cubical area more than ten times as large as 
that of the great transept of the Hyde Park 
building, and that it would contain five of the 
center transepts of the present Crystal Palace ; 
its height will be unparalleled. There is a 
vast space to be occupied by the world’s pro- 
ducts, its inventions, manufactures, and works 
ofsart. 

America will be allotted all the room she 
can creditably fill, and it is to be hoped that 
no time will be lost in making preparations for 
having the country well represented in all the 
departments. Many manufacturers may profit- 





ably exhibit their goods to the millions that 
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will be gathered here from all parts of the 
world. It is, however, the American inventors 
who will reap the richest harvest of profit and 
honor. There are a thousand inventions in 
use in America which are practically unknown 
in Europe, that could form one of the mest 
attractive collections of the exhibition, and 
the publicity thus given them will amply re- 
ward the exhibitors. Aside from those directly 
interested in the exhibition, we shall expect 
tens of thousands extra American visitors in 
1862. It will bea good time for London and 
the Atlantic steamers. Even the Great Eastern 
will be able to find profitable employment 
during the exhibition year.— London American. 
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A NEW TYPE-SETTER. 


Wits, in the Home Journal, says the 
machine “ to insert a pig at one end and grind 
out sausages at the other,” is really slow in 
comparison with the new invention for setting 
types—a visit 10 which was the object of one 
of his recent walks in New York. 

** Alden’s type-setter not only can set type 
as fast as eight men, but distributes or restores 
to their places the same amount by the same 
process—an auto-reciprocation of outlay, which 
is wondrous to believe (for an editor, at least) 
may be a possible principle in nature ! 

“ The type-setter is worked like a piano, by 
playing on keys—the mere touch on the key 
for the letter a, for instance, being instead of 
the old fashion of taking up that letter with the 
fingers, turning it right end up and right side 
front, and putting it into the line, to be ad- 
justed with spaces. It is a revolving table of 
brass—the machine—worked by the smallest 
steam power, and the cost is about $1,500. 
It would clear itself, of course, by the saving 
of labor (to say nothing of the acceleration of 
work to which speed is necessary), in a short 
time. Without going intoa particular descrip- 
tion of the machinery, I may say, as one who 
has been a well-taught type-setter himself, 
that it seemed to me as the locomotive seems 
to the stage-driver, or as the steamboat to the 
paddle of the canoe, an impossible destderatum 
brought miraculously to pass. 

‘“* Perhaps the most curiously ingenious part 
of the invention is that which gives the com- 
positor a chance to scratch his head, or indulge 
in a revery, or speak to a friend, or light a 
cigar, mend the grammar, or criticise the copy 
—obviating, that is to say, the necessity of 
rigidly keeping up with the unvarying steaim- 
propulsion of the machine. This is done by 
a register wheel, which makes signals for the 
letters before they are taken, and which will 
allow as many as sixty to accumulate before 
they are disposed of, with no hindrance to the 
action of the machinery. Could anything be 
more like a brain turned into brass ? 

“The inventor of this wonderful affair, 
Timothy Alden, was a practical printer, and 


to it he devoted twenty years, dying when he 
had at last perfected it—his brains and nerves 
giving way to the disease of over-concentration 
of thought and will. How many men are 
vietims, in these “ fast days,’ to this kind of 
overtasking! Yet Alden lived enough of life, 
if measured by benefit to his race. What 
were the eventless centuries of Methuselah 
(as a good to the world), in comparison with 
the twenty years’ invention of this Massachu- 
sett’s type-setter ?” 
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Tue Prince or WAtES’ Doc.—Extract from a 
letter to a person in Quebec: ‘* You remember the 
Prince had a large dog presented to him by the 


people of Newfoundland. When on board the ship | 


a boy was put to look after him. He got so fond 
of the boy that he would not take notice of the 
Prince. The morning they came into Plymouth, 
the Prince gave the boy £5 and took the dog out 
of the ship; but as fast as they did so the dog 
jumped on board again. The Prince was at last 
obliged to take the boy to London, and he stopped 
there five days. The Queen gave him £15 anda 
suit of clothes. He returned to Plymouth, and 
was here but one day, when he had to be sent for, 
because the dog would not eat. The boy sold his 
sailor’s clothes, and said, ‘Iam now a gentleman 
for life.’” 


An Inrant’s Prayer.—When little three-year- 
old sister lays her fair cheek against mine, and, 
with dimpled arms clasped around my neck, 
prattles in her innocent way, don’t I think of the 
path her little feet must tread? Are there any 
thorns to pierce them—any pits into which she 
may fall? Now I think of it, I must tell you of 
her little speeches. I think she is so cunning— 
though perhaps I am partial; if so, pardon. One 
night last week she crept into my lap, and ere I 
was aware of it, fell asleep. I took her up to her 
little bed, but before putting her in, I said— 
‘« Nellie must not forget her little prayer.” She 
commenced— 


Now I lay me down to sleep. 


«‘ Dod knows the rest,” she murmured; and the 
white lids closed over the bright eyes, and she was 
asleep again. 





Serine THE ExeruHant.—The origin of the 
phrase “seeing the elephant” is as follows: 

It is narrated of a certain farmer that his life’s 
desire was to behold this largest of quadrupeds, 
until the yearning became well nigha mania. He 
finally met one of the largest size traveling in the 
van of a menagerie. His horse was frightened, 
his wagon smashed, his eggs and poultry ruined. 
But he rose from the wreck radiant and in 
triumph. ‘A fig for the damage,” quoth he, “ for 
I have seen the elephant !” 





ReFRIGERATORS.—If any of our readers de- 
sire to purchase one of these almost indispensable articles, 
we should advise them to examine the Polar Refrigerator, 
made and sold by Bartlett & Lesley, 426 Broadway, New 
York. We have studied its principles thoroughly, and 
feel convinced that it is the most scientific, and, conse- 
quently, the best, as well as the most economical, Refrig- 
erator in use. 
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A WORD TO EDITORS. 





In these stirring times every newspaper is 
crowded to overflowing with war news, leaving 
scarcely any opportunity to chronicle other 
interesting incidents. Is it not the part of 
wisdom, not only, but the duty of editors to 
save up such important matters as may be 
kept out of their columns during the war, to 
be inserted when peace and business activity 
shall have returned, bringing, as such a 
change must do, a comparative dearth in the 
department of journalism. We have observed 
that every paper we open, from the Rio Grande 
to Newfoundland, is spirited, racy, and vigorous 
compared with its former tone and temper, and 
it is surprising how much latent ability has 
been evoked by the war and rumors of war 
now so prevalent on this continent. We 
believe this stirring up of the editorial ele- 
ments will be of service to the reading world, 
even after the special cause of this arousement 
shall have subsided. Therefore we say to 
our brethren of the quill, lay up rich matter 
with which to give interest to your columns 
when the present war fever shall have abated. 








Go Correspondents. 


J. P. S.—Does that which is called the under- 
standing, originate in a single phrenological faculty, or 
does it require more than one? and the same of the term 
wisdom ? 


Ans. The organs of the reflective intellect produce 
what the metapbysicians call the understanding. Knowl- 
edge is obtained by the use of the perceptive faculties. 
Wisdom or understanding is the conclusions which the 
reflective faculties form respecting knowledge gained by 
the perceptives. A man’s dog may perceive all the facts 
which come to us by perceptions; but having little re- 
flective intellect, he is not able to draw correct inferences 
from facts. Therefore, the master seeing the same facts 
that are clearly presented to the dog, is able to draw wiser 
conclusions from them than his canine companion can do, 


2. Is the organ of Wit the foundation of risibility, or the 
perception of that which is laughable ? 


Ans. If you will read the definition of the organ of 
Mirthfalness or Wit, in any phrenological work extant, 
you will find your question answered in the affirmative. 
We often receive long strings of questions which any 
work ever published on Phrenology, or even the definitions 
of the organs, would answer. 

8. Does imagination spring from a single organ ? 

Ans. We suppose that Idvality is the fountain of most 
of those sentiments and emotions which come under the 
head of imagination; still, those who evince the highest 
order of imagination generally have large Spirituality, 
and most frequently large Causality, Mirthfulness, and 
Secretiveness. Each one of these facullies appears to con- 
tribute something toward that which we understand by 
the term imagination, though we regard Ideality as its 
central and master element. 


4, How would you mark Lord Bacon’s Causality, Com- 
parison, and Wit, on the scale of seven? 


Ans. At the top of the scale. 


W. W.—Do negroes have seams or sutures in 
their skulls, dividing the bovy structure into different 
pieces, the same as the white man ? 


Ans. Yes; the negro skull is composed of the same 
number of pieces and divided by sutures just like that of 
the white man. These seams often grow up nearly solid 
as persons advance in age; those of the African become 
so earlier in life than those of the Caucasian. The bony 
structure of the African is more dense and solid than that 
of the white man ; the teeth also are more sound and strong» 
and the skull-bones are usually somewhat thicker, and the 
seams are more early closed by deposits of bony matier, 
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secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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Jes As we desire to issue the Juny number 
of the JourNAL as early as possible, we will be obliged if 
our friends will give us their Advertisements as early as 
the 5th of June. ' 


Mrs. Exriza De La VeErense, 
M.D., 258 Pacifie Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


Witxes’ Spirit or tHE TIMEs: 


THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 
A CHRONIOLE OF THE 
TURF, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE 
STAGE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SaturpAy Mornina, 
At No. 835 Broadway, corner of Worth Street, Moffat’s 
Building, New York. 
GEORGE WILKES, EDITOR. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
Taree DoLtitars A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
TO CECH OU COPlesn. canals seis ovmiomisials «pie snisinet $12 
DiGUPIOW Al feds be wacee See ebwd see tess 20 
t=" No subscriptions received for less than six 
months. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau Street, New York, 
General Agents for W1Lkxs’ Sprrir. 
(2 Postmasters are requested to act as agents, and 
retain 25 per cent. for their trouble. This per-centage is, 
however, not to be deducted from Club rates. 


Works on H&Aurtnu. 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Complete 
thystem of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Illustrated 
with 800 engravings. By R. T. Trall, M.D........ $3 00 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN, HYDROPATHIC. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for 
home practice. Profusely illustrated............. 2 50 

CONSUMPTION: Its Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
by Water-Treatment. By Dr. Shew.............. 88 

CHILDREN: their Hydropathic Management in 
Health and Disease. By Dr. Shew............... 1 25 

TOBACCO, WORKS ON; Comprising Essays by 
Trall, Shew, Alcott, Baldwin, Burdell, Fowler, 
Greeley, ANG:ouhens, : (ons. ois slave do sie Haeoie «6/55 Velde wale 60 

ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 
Iilustratvd by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans.... 80 

HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 
or, The Philosophy of Haman Beauty; Showing 
How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor, Secure Long Life, and Avoid 
the Infirmities and Deformities of Age............ 1 25 

WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termina- 
tions of various Chronic Diseases, By Dr. James 
WNP UY coca patie ocr ew eda Mes cocn pence aces tee 1 25 

WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN SCROF- 
ULA, CANCER, ASTHMA, ete. By Dr. Lamb.. 88 

WATER-CURE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. 

By Rausse. Translated from the German......... 88 

DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPA' HY, with 
fifteen engraved illustrations of imported subjects, 


from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M,D....... 1 25 
HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott..... - 12 
FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF 

PLES a Dre lCots det: Naleetelece es ecto c es sicles 1 25 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott........ 1 25 
FIRESIDE GIFT. By Dr. Alcott................ 88 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott... 88 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 88 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. By 
JRIMGS JACKSON, IM).5. Sritecme ca cies ace Onesies tee 1 25 


Sent by mail, pre-paid. on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Exxctro-Gatvanic Batrery, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE OURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
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FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway, New York. 
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Save Your Carpretrs—Inmport- 


ANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—In laying down your 
Carpets, don’t forget Harrington’s Patent Carpet Lining, 
for laying under Carpets and Oil Cloths, to protect them 
from the vail-heads and any unevenness in the floor. It is 
made of two layers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of 
cotton between. It is a muffier of sound, snd will cause 
a carpet to wear twice as long. Send for a circular. 

Sold by all the princip»! Carpet dealers, 

N. Y. Carpet Lining Co.—sole manufacturers, 440 Pearl 
Street, near Chamber Street extension. 

J. KR. HARRINGTON, Agent. 

Also manufacturers of Cotton Batts, Twine, Mattresses, 

and Bed Comforters. 








Cauttion.—I CAUTION ALL PAR- 


TIES, and particularly manufacturers of Mowing and 
Reaping Machines, against the sale or use of Machines 
embracing the double-jointed connection with the cutter 
bar or flager-bar, or the cutter-bar hung to the frame of 
the Machine in any fiexible or yielding maaner, so as to 


allow each end of the cutter-bar or finger-bar, or whatever 


it may be called, to rise or fal! independently of the other, 
or that both ends may yield so as to pass over the undula- 
tiors in the surface of the ground, without raising the 
whole length of the cutter-bar bodily. Alt persons, 
parties, or manufacturers infringing the Patent of Brown 
& Barilett, or manufacturers selling or using machines 
with a doubie-jointed connected Finger-Bar, or Cutter- 
Bar, with the Frame of the Machine, without a license, 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law, as all such 
Machines are a direct infringement. 
STEPHEN 8S. BARTLETT, Providence, R. I. 
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RELIC for 25 cents. Address CHARLES WYNN, 
Freehold, Warren Co., Pa. 1t* 





MiscELtANEous Pustications. 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary ..........esceceee ere - $0 50 
e Academic Dictionary......0.-.cesses-ee aly ss) 
be Family and Counting-House Dictionary. 1 50 
u The Great Unabridged, 1,750 pages. Buff. 
SHOP aise eer cece nce can eee aeE 7 00 
Nugent’s Improved French and Engtish and English 
and French Pocket Dictionary. 855 pages....... 1 25 
The Early Days of California. By Col. Farnham., 110 
Everybody’s Lawyer and Counsellor in Business... 1 25 
The Horse and h’s Diseases ...... pais adls:. Ieee ames. 1 26 
Cur Farm of Four Aeres, and the Money we made 
by It. -Paper, 25'cents $- cloth J .2.025..2..".042 0 50 
The Constitutions of the Freemasons; containing 
the History, Charges, Regulations of that Most 
Ancient and Right Worshipful Fraternity. In the 
year of Masonry 5727. 4to, cloth................ 5 00 


*,* The above is an exact fac-simile reprint of what 
is known as “ Anderson’s Constitutions,” which is 
worth ¥*10, and difficult to be procured. London, 
printed 1723, 

Carlile’s Manual of Freemasonry in three parts, with 
a Key-Stone to the Masonic Arch Knights Tem- 
plar, Druids, ete.; with av explanatory introduc- 
tion to the Science, and free translation of some of 
the sacrea Scripture names. 12mo, cloth....... . 

Cupper’s Universal Stair-Builder. An entirely new 
and original Treatise on Stair-Building, Stair- 
Cases, Hand-Rails, ete., etc., illustrated by 29 
plates.” 4b, Sd 6dition | ons... ch ccm drapiek coe can es 6 50 


*,* The lowest cash price to the Trade for the above book 
is $5. By competent judges it is accounted the best 
book that has, as yet, appeared on the subject ot 
Stair-Building. 

Cosmonophography. The Lord’s Prayer in 100 

Languages and Characters. S8vo, cloth ......... ° 

*,* Scarce, and originally published at $5. 

Dr. Ga'l, the celebrated Founder of the Science of 
Porenology. His whole work Translated into 
English by Dr. Lewes. 6 Vols......-...ccccecees 

Lacon; or, Many Thingsin Few Words. Addressed 
to those who think. Lurge paper copy. 8vo, 
Cloth, its wees e diets akoope Eide Moree ees Seis 
on and Times of the American Revolution, with 
remarkable incidents of the period. By E. 
W ats0tin ss onc EPI On RA. ol pen ees 6 sip «ate 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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A New Edition of 


How to Gert a PATENT. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 


FowLer AND WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Scrorutra! Scrorura!! 


Send for the June number of THE LAWS OF LIFE, 
and read Dr. Jackson’s lecture on HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. It will cost you but 8 cents, and the lecture 
is worth ten dollars. By the way,do you who do rot read 
this Journal know how much you Jose from not taking it? 
Each number contains a lecture from Dr. Ja«kson, besides 
able editorial ariicles. Specimen copies of back numbers 
will be sent free on application. Address 

MISS HARRIET N, AUSLIN, M.D., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


CooKERY. 


By F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Dansville, N. Y. 


Price9 cents. It is worth a dollar. Every family in the 
land should have it. Address the author. 





Hor Wrarner! How To TAKE 
BATHS. 
By MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 


Price 8 cents, with a one-cent postage stamp to pre-pay 
postage. As the warm weather approaches, the knowledge 
which this tract furnishes may be made the means of sav- 
ing thousands of lives. Address the author, at 

“Our Hom,” Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Fowler and Wells? Journals, 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED—PRICE NOT INCREASED. 








Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

$1 A YEAR. 

Devoted to all those Progressive Measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. Amply Illustrated 
with Portraits of the Virtuous and the Vicious; also of 
all the Races of Men, 


THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


AND 
HERALD OF HEALTH, $1 A YEAR. 


Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice ; to 
Physiology and Anatomy; and those Laws which gov- 
ern Life aod Health, Illustrated with numerous appro- 
priate engravings. 


Clubs of Ten, composed of either or both Journals, one 
year for Five Dollars, with an extra copy for the Agent. 

Sample numbers sent gratuitously. 

Add 6 cents to each Journal to pay postage for the year 
for Canadian subscribers. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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=, ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTAIN- 
\ ING TO THE 


Patent Office 


\. Done in the most prompt , 
) and satisfactory 4 
manner, 






IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 
PATENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


We transact at this office all kinds of business connected 
with procuring Patents, either in this country or in any of 
the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of Europe, we are able to afford the best of facilities for 
obtaining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past ten years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to 
contested cases. ; 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, 
by describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp 
to prepay the return letter, 

ommunications by Jetter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. - I } 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. - 
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NEW 
Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 


These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows: 


The Heart and Lungs.—No. I presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
thymus. and parotid glands, common carotid arteries and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum, Oolored as in Life. 

Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. The large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are dispiayed, with the wmdpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac anteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, etc. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

Whe Eye and the Ear.—No. #. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
blood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shapé. and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, »z., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins, Colored to represent Life. 

Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etc.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12 We do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We wouldcall your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
. and has received encomiums 

}) from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 
and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 


All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 
Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 
Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 
All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 


Fowier anp WELLS, 
ms 308 Broadway, New York. 
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SEWING MAGHINES 
. EE Lops 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies in all the principal Ciltes and Towns in the 
Unit'd S'ates. 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitches of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to tneir respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privuiege to the purchaser 


6,000 Acgrmnts WantEp, To 
sell Srx New Inventrons—two very recent, and of great 
value to families; ali pay great profits to Agents. Send 


four stamps and get eivhty pages particulars, 
5t* EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


Sent, preapatd by first mail, to any Post-Ojfice in the 
United States or Canuda. 
A LIST OF WORKS BY 
FOWLER AND WELLS 


398 Broapway, New York. 


ee nee a 


Works on Phrenology. 
Comsber’s Lecturers on Purenouogey. Illustrated... §1 25 





Cuart for Recording various Developments........ 6 
ConsTITUTION or Man. By Georye Combe........ 87 
Derenok or Purexotoey. By Boardman......... 87 
Domestio Lirr, Tuoucuts on. By N. Sizer....... 15 
Eproation Compiere. Self-Culture, Memory, ete. 2 50 
Epvucation, founded on the Nature of Man......... 87 
Lessons ON PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY........% 1 25 
Lovz, ParentTaGn, anp AmATryENnEss. Fowler... 15 
MARRIAGE, its History and Philosophy............. 15 
Marrrmony, Phrenological and Physiological...... 80 
MuEMmory AND SELF-[IMPROVEMENT.....se00.ceeeees 87 
MOoRAL AND INTELLECTUAL SOLPNOE.......-.ce000- 2 50 
Menta Sorence, Weaver’s Lectures on..........- 8T 
PHrenoLocy Proved AND ILLUSTRATED........+4+ 1 25 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouURNAL. A year, monthly...... 1 00 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE Sorretures. By Dr. Pierpont 15 
PHeEenoLocicaL Guipe. A good book forbeginners 15 
PxHrEnoLoaioaL ALMANAO for 1860............000. 6 
PurEenoLoeioaL Bust. [Not Mailable.]........... 1 25 
SeLr-CuLTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER... 87 
Sevs-I[nstructror In PHrenoLocy. New Edition.. 50 
SymMBo.icAL Hnap AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHART .. 380 


Works OF GALL oN PHRENOLOGY. 5 vols........ eee gia bi 
Works on Water-Cure. 

ACCIDENTS AND EmeprGENcrIES. Lllustrated....... 4 15 

Critpren ; their Hydropathic Management........ 1 25 

Cuo.Lera; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure....... 380 


CoNnsUMPTION ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 87 
Coox Boor, Hydropathic, Full of good Receipts. . 87 
Domestic Praoction or Hypropatuy, Johnson’s... 1 50 


EXPERIENCE IN WATER-CURE....0.. sceesceseccees 80 
Famiy Puysroran, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 2 50 
Hypropatuic EnoyoLtopepta. By Dr. Trall....... 8 00 
Hypropatuy; or, Water-Cure. By Dr, Shew..... 1 25 
Home TREATMENT FOR SEXUAL ABUSES......... “—f 80 
INTRODUCTION TO THE WATER-CURE........20000 : 15 
MIpWIFrERY AND DisnasEs OF WOMEN......... eas a) 2k 


Parents’ Guips. A valuable work for women.... 60 
Puitosopuy or Water-Curr, clearly expounded,. 80 
Praoricz or Warter-Curs, briefly explained...... 80 
PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH. Mrs. Pendleton .. 30 
Resutts or Hyproparuy, its advantages shown.... 87 
WaAteER-CurE In Curonro Diszases. Dr. Gully... 1 50 
Warter-Curg For tae Mizuuion. By Dr. Trall.... 25 


WATKR AND VEGETABLE Diet. Dr. Lamb........ 87 
Warter-CurE IN Every Known DISBASE......... 87 
Warer-Cure Manvat, giving brief directions.,... 87 
Water-Curz Atmanac, Annual. Illustrated.... 6 
Water-Curze Journan. A year, monthly......... 1 00 


Works on Physiology. 


ALconoL AND ConstiITUTION oF Man, Youmans... 80 


ALoonorio Conrroversy. By Dr. R. T. Trall.... 80 
Amativensss. Should be read by all..........++.+ 15 
Cuastiry. A book much needed. By Dr. Graham 80 
Cnronio Disgases or Women. Important........ 80 
ComsBr’s PuystoLogy. The very best ............ 87 
Diexstion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe 89 
Famity Gymnastum. Fully Ilustrated............ 1 25 


Famity Dentist. Useful and instructive.:....... 87 
Foop anp Dirt. A standard work of reference... 1 25 
Fruits anp Farinacea, the Proper Food of Man. 1 25 


GeyeraTion, Philosophy of. By Dr. Newman..... 80 
Herepitary Descent: its Laws and Faets.. ...... 8T 
How to Live. Domestic Economy Illustrated..... 87 
Inrancy; or, Management of Children............. 87 
Maternity. All mothers should read it ......... 87 
Naturat Laws or Man’ By Spurzheim......... 30 


PutLosopny or Sacrep History. Dr. Graham... 2 00 
Puysrotoey, Animal and Mental Illustrated... ... 87 
SexuaL Diseases. By several eminent Physicians 1 25 
Soper AND Temperate Lire. Louis Cornaro 
Syrinces, Patent [nstruments. With a Guide Book 8 50 
Tue Science or Human Lire, By Dr. Graham.. 2 50 


Taz Swepish Movement Cure. By Dr. Taylor... 1 25 
Tea AND Corres, their injurious effects............ 15 
Teeru; their Structure, Disease, and Treatment... 15 
Tosacco, Works on. By the best authors......... 62 
UTERINE Diseases AND DisPLACEMENTS. Dr. Trall 5 00 
VEGETABLE Drier, discussed and approved........ 87 


Mesmerism—Psychology. 
Exxcrricat PsycnoLocy. Best work on the subject 87 


Fasornation ; or the Philosophy of Charming..... 87 

Lisrary or Mesmenism aNb PsyouoLoay. Complete 8 00 

Macrocosm ; or, the Universe Without ............ 87 

PuiLosopiy or Musmerism. By Dr J. Bovee Dods 80 

PsyouoLoGy; or, the Science of the Soul.......... ' 80 
Miscellaneous, 

Aims AND Ams For Youne Women. Good work... 87 


Cuemistry, applied to Physiology and Agriculture. 25 
DEMANDS OF TH#® AGE ON CoLLEGes. Horace Mann 25 


Dexia’s Doorors; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 87 
Domestio ANIMALS; a Manualof Stock Husbandry 50 
Froir Currure ror tim Mriion. Hand-Book.. 50 


Hints Towarp Rerorms. Lectures, Addresses, ete. 1 25 
Home For AL. ; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building 8T 
Hoprs AnD HeLps For THe Youne. Rey. Mr. Weaver 8T 
How to Write; a Pocket Manual of Composition 50 
How to Tak; a Pocket Manual of Conversation. 50 
How to Benave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette .. £0 
How To po Busrnuss; Manual of Practical Affairs, 50 
Hanb-Booxs vor Home Improvement. The4dabove 1 50 


InoiortTaLity TriomepHANtT. Philosophical........ 87 
Lire ILuustRATED. Weekly. Per year............ 2 00 
Poruation, Theory of. By Dr. Trall............. 15 
Tuer Farm; a Manual of Practical Agriculture..... 50 
Tux GARDEN, With lists of Flowers and Shrubs.... 50 
Tue House; a Manual of Rural Architecture...... 50 
Rurat Manvars. In one large vol., Illustrated... 1 50 
Ways or Lirn; Right Way and Wrong Way...... 60 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


+z Tne Purenoroarcar Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact locstion of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the’ science without an 
instructor. It may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
NTT, to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only $1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3U8 Broadway, New York. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the humun head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed,with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who caa not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.”—W, i Datiy Sun 





Books. 

Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JoURNALS, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money or postage stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRICE NOT INOREASED. 





With the Jury Numer, 1861, will be commenced the 
Turrtry-Fourtu Vouums of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL 
JourNAL. It will be enlarged by the addition of eight 
pages of reading matter, thus giving, for the same price as 
heretofore— 

TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 


The Turrty-Fourtn Vo.tume of the American Partr- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL Will open with several 


NEW 45ND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 


will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Pbrenologists 
of America, who will explam and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; oar 
motto, “A sownd mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 


MECHANICS, 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various meehanical arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tur Youna, also, will find the 
JouRNAL a friend and foster-father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers cigeod. taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 


in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JOURNAL, ought to insure us at least, 


FIFTY THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? A little effort by each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 


all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, Monthly, One Year.................. 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired....... 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 


Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 
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WHOLFSALE AND RETAIL 
COMMISSION AGENCY. 


Having for many years past been in the 
practice of making purchases for our 
couatry friends with apparent satisfaction 
to them, and the demand for such services 
being constantly increasing, we have con- 
cluded to establish in connection with our 
other business, a 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


for the purpose of purchasing and forward- 
ing to any portion of the country, anything 
that can be found in New York. Our 
extensive acquaintance and long business 
experience give us advantages which we 
are able to use for the benefit of our cus- 
tomers, and we shall use our best endeavors 
to render our purchases satisfactory, both 
as regards quality and price. 

In order that our plan may be tested, 
we will gladly fill any orders for the fol- 
lowing commissions : 


On sums less than ten dollars....10 per cent. 
ES over ee sone O <¢ 


Expenses of packing and shipping to be 
paid by the purchaser. The money must 
accompany each order; but in cases where 
the exact amount can not be known, a 
portion, say one half the estimated amount, 
can be sent with directions to collect the 
balance by express on delivery. 

We will guarantee in every instance to 
furnish the same quality of goods at as low 
prices except our commission, as they 
could be procured for were the purchaser 
here. 

Funds should be sent in drafts on New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, when con- 
venient. When the discount on money 
exceeds one per cent, it will be charged 
to the party ordering. 

For our reliability we refer to our busi- 
ness standing for the past twenty years ; 
to the hundreds of thousands throughout 
the country who have had dealings with 
us, and to the principal business-men in 
New York and other cities. 

Send on your orders—any amount from 
six cents upward—and give us a trial. 

Be particular to state how the goods are 
to be forwarded. Small packages weigh- 
ing but a few ounces can be sent by mail 
for six cents an ounce, postage prepaid. 
When sent by express or as freight, 
charges can be paid on delivery. Address, 


FowLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRIOR NOT INOREASED, 











With the Jury Numser, 1861, will be commenced the 
Turrty-Srconp Votums of the WATER-CurE JouRNAL, 
It will be enlarged by the addition of eight pages of read- 
ing matter, thus giving, for the same price as heretofore, 

TWENTY-FouR Pages MONTHLY, INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 

Tue Water-OCurn JourNnAL should be read in every 
family, because 


It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art. 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true science of Human Life. | 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

Itenables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be summed up in three words:; 


tz" PreservE Your HeEatrn. 


To. Get Rich. ..<s eso Hoe - PRESERVE Your HEALTH. 
To Enjoy Animal Life....... .. PRESERVE Your Huatru. 
To'DO Good 20 ecusccetese PrReseRVE Your HEALTH. 
To Acquire Knowledge........ Preserve Your HEALTH. 
To Attain Eminence........... Preserve Your HEALTH. 


Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 
explained, and one of its principal objects is to teach 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
JOURNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tue WarteEr-CurE JourNAL will clearly present all 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleani- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, etc. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and its application to all 
known diseases pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

But while the Water-Curze Journat is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it eolumns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All. 
Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 


reading matter, aside from the medical department. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, Monthly, One Year........... Ac eA $1 00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired.:...... 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 
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ARCHBISHOP HUGHES. : 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 





THE organization of this eminent man ex- 
hibits at once fineness of texture, healthful- 
ness, and power. He has a broad and well- 
developed chest and a firm and vigorous frame. 
As the portrait shows, his face is comparatively 
large ; he has broad, high cheek-bones, a 
prominent and strongly-set nose, and the mid- 


' dle and lower portions of his face, with an 


arched and manly brow, all tend to show vital 
energy, firmness of muscle, and those qualities 
of endurance and hardihood which are requi- 
site for the long-continued exercise of both 
mental and physical power. He is a good 
specimen of a man physically. His phrenol- 
ogy and physiology exemplify the qualities of 
a generous and noble nature. 

Observe what prominence and fullness the 


h\ Jower and middle portions of the forehead pre- 


‘sent. All the Perceptive organs are largely 








PORTRAIT OF ARCHBISHOP HUGHES, 





developed, rendering his mind open to all out- 
ward things, quick to gather knowledge, to ob- 
serve phenomena, and to comprehend every- 
thing that is transpiring within the reach of 
his observation. This group of organs is ex- 
traordinary in development, and eminently 
influential, practically. The middle of the 
forehead indicates discrimination, criticism, 





power of analysis, and 
memory of historical 
facts and personal ex- 
periences, Nothing 
eludes his attention, 
and very little escapes 
his memory; and the 
combination of these 
perceptive and reten- 
tive faculties, joined to 
discrimination, knowl- 
edge of character, and 
general strength of or- 
ganization, gives him 
the great power he is 
able to wield in his 
important post of duty. 
All he has ever learn- 
ed from experience and 
observation, or from 
books, he can call up 
to aid him in decisions 
or guide him in action. 
Hence he is a man who 
is remarkably ready, 
prompt in answering, 
quick at repartee, and 
one who, for every 
emergency that may 
arise, always has at 
hand every fact and 
every argument which 
has ever come to his knowledge. His head 
indicates less profoundness of thought and 
scope of mind in argument than it does of 
practical, administrative power; and for his 
success as a debater he is particularly in- 
debted to his practical judgment, retentive- 
ness of memory, and power of criticism. As 
a philosopher, in generalizing and combining, 
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he is not so strong as many who are less bril- 
liant, ready, and available in talent. 

His Ideality and Sublimity appear to be 
large, giving him a love of the beautiful and 
grand in art and nature, and great facility in 
the use of figures of speech. 

His Order and Constructiveness appear to be 
large ; hence he is systematical and orderly in 
everything, and readily comprehends the inter- 
play of complicate affairs, and those things 
which, to some persons, would appear mixed 
up and confused, are clear to his mind. Hence 
he is able to control discordant elements, and 
bring order out of chaos when necessary. These 
organs, joined to his perceptives generally, give 
him excellent judgment of mechanism.and art, 
and talent to excel in either. 

His Firmness and Self-Esteem appear to be 
large. He has a strong will, a firm temper 
and determination, and a strong inclination to 
persevere in whatever he attempts to do. Op- 
position generally tends to make such a man 
strong, because it arouses his energy, awakens 
his ambition, and all those qualities which 
give breadth, courage, and positiveness of 
character. 

His Cautiousness appears to be fully devel- 
oped, and his Combativeness comparatively 
large. He is not wanting in courage, either 
personally or mentally. He is willing to de- 
fend himself and his cause against opposition, 
and engages in it promptly and spiritedly. 
Such a man is not afraid of hardship and trial, 
of care and responsibility, but rather enjoys 
labor, care, and burden, seldom seeking ease 
and retirement. 

His organ of Language appears to be above 
average; and with such a finely organized 
general constitution, combined with such readi- 
ness and freedom of thought, he has the ele- 
ments for a ready and eloquent public speaker ; 
and his reputation in these respects corresponds 
with his organization. 

His moral and religious organs appear to be 
large. His large Hope and Conscientiousness 
give cheerful anticipation and love of justice, 
determination to secure his rights, and a tend- 
ency to protect those whose rights are com- 
mitted to his care. His Veneration appears 
to be larger than his Benevolence, imparting 
more of a religious than philanthropic tone to 
his mind. 

He would have excelled in almost any secu- 
lar department of business. He has those 
practical qualities necessary for a business 
man, and, so far as we can learn, he exhibits 
talent of this character in the administration 
of affairs as connected with his office. He 
could have succeeded well in art or mechan- 
ism, as an editor, as an advocate, or as a legis- 
lator. Itis not strange, with such an energetic, 
high-toned organization, with such firmness 
and independence, such positiveness and ad- 
ministrative qualities, joined to so ready and 
harmonious an intellect, that he has arisen 
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from obscurity to the position he occupies. 
Such a head will rise anywhere, and become 
prominent in proportion to the facilities which 
circumstances afford it for the outworking of 
its powers. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

John Hughes, present archbishop of the city 
of New York, was born in the north of Ireland, 
of honest but obscure parentage, in the year 
1798. At the age of seventeen he came to 
this country, and engaged in his preparatory 
studies for the office of priest. Having spent 
seven years at the College of Mount St. Mary, 
at Emmitsburg, Maryland, he was ordained 
priest. 
the city of Philadelphia, to preside over a par- 
ish, to the care of which he had been ordered 


Soon after receiving orders, he went to 


by the archbishop. Here he became popular > 


as an eloquent divine and an active citizen. 

In 1830 he received a challenge from Rev. 
Dr. Breckinridge, a distinguished Presbyterian 
divine, to a public discussion of their respect- 
ive dogmas. He accepted it, and the discus- 
A fter- 
ward the same question was orally discussed 
by the parties. . 

In 1838 Mr. Hughes was appointed bishop 
of the diocese of New York, and removed his 
residence to that city the same year. Here he 
set himself with great vigor to the work of 
reform in the Catholic Church, and embroiled 
himself in a bitter controversy with several 
prominent laymen of his church. He perse- 
vered in his efforts, however, and had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the full suecess of 
his measures, and the entire restoration of 
harmony of the various parishes of his see. 

In 1840 the Catholics came into collision 
with the authorities and citizens of New York 
on the subject of the common schools, and 
Bishop Hughes entered into a full discussion 
of the subject, asserting that “‘the public 
schools of New York were of a sectarian 
character, and that thus the whole Catholic 
community were wronged, by being compelled 
to support schools to which they could not 
conscientiously send their children.” This 
discussion, at first conducted in the newspa- 
pers, was afterward transferred to the Common 
Council rooms, and was conducted on the part 
of the Catholics by the bishop, who won for 
himself gieat credit by the urbane and catholic 
spirit in which he performed his duty on that 
important occasion. 

During this controversy Bishop Hughes ad- 
dressed to the mayor a long letter, giving a 
history of himself since he became a citizen 
of America, an extract of which we will insert 
as a specimen of his style, and as throwing 
light upon the course he has pursued : 

“It is twenty-seven years since I came to 
this country. JI became a citizen as soon as 
my majority of age and other circumstances 
permitted. My early ancestors were from 
Wales ; and very probably shared, with Strong- 


sion was carried on in the newspapers. 
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bow and his companions, in the plunder which 
rewarded the first successful invaders of lovely 
but unfortunate Ireland. Of course, from the 
time of their conversion from paganism they 
were Catholics. You, sir, must be acquainted 
with the melancholy annals of religious intol- 
erance in Ireland, and may remember that 
when a traitor to his country, or, for what I 
know, to his creed also, wished to make his peace 
to the Irish government of Queen Elizabeth, 
Mae Mahon, Prince of Monaghan, the traitor’s 
work which he volunteered to accomplish was 
‘to root out the whole sept of the Hugheses, 
He did not, however, sueceed in destroying 
them, although he ‘rooted them out’—prov- 
ing, as a moral for future times, that persecu- 
tion can not always accomplish what it pro- 
poses. Inthe year 1817 a descendant of the 
sept of the Hugheses came to the United States 
of America. He was the son of a farmer. of 
moderate but comfortable means. He landed 
on these shores friendless, and with but a few 
He never received of 
the charity of any man without repaying; he 
never had more than a few dollars at a time; 
he never had a patron in the Church or out of 
it; and it is he who has the honor to address 
you now as Catholic bishop of New York.’ 

In 1850 Dr. Hughes was appointed, by Pope 
Pius IX., archbishop of New York, which was. 
accordingly raised to the dignity of a metro- 
politan see, and since his inauguration he has 
been an active citizen, and secured the respect 
of the inhabitants of the mighty city where 
he resides. 


guineas in his purse. 
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PHRENOLOGY; ITS HISTORY AND 
DOCTRINES.—No. 2. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Or the twenty-seven organs of mental 
faculties ascertained by Dr. Gall, all have 
been in substance retained by his successors, 
and all but one in the character of distinct or 
individual faculties. The omission of this one 
supposed faculty was made by Spurzheim, who 
satisfied himself by investigation of the case 
that Dr. Gall’s two supposed powers of lan- 
guage—the “sense of names,” and “sense of 
relations of words’’—were but different mani- 
festations of a single power, to which he gave 
the name, Language. To the number of rec- 
ognized individual powers of the mind thus 
left, Spurzheim added, first, by distinguishing 
in Gall’s faeulty of the “‘ sense of things’’ the 
two powers of Individuality and Eventuality ; 
and secondly, by discovering the office and 
seat of Conscientiousness, Hope, Wonder, Size, 
Weight, Time, Order, and Inhabitiveness, In 
Mr. George Combe’s enumeration, the last- 
named of these was replaced by Concen- 
trativeness; and he added the localities of 
‘Love of Life” and Alimentiveness, the prob- 
able existence of which had been admitted by 
Spurzheim. 3 
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The principle of naming the faculties with 
reference to their tranquil manifestation and 
supposed normal character was also adopted 
by Dr. Spurzheim ; and in following out this 
prineiple, he was obliged to introduce an al- 
most entirely new terminology. The names 
and order adopted in the earlier, and in the 
better known nomenclatures, appearing in 
course of the progress of the Gallian system 
to the present time, are given in the subjoined 
tables. The figures placed after names in the 
second of these tables refer to the correspond- 
ing faculties (under quite different appellations) 
in the first: 


NoMENCLATURE OF GALL (translated). 

1. Instinct of procreation. 

2. Love of young, love of offspring. 

8. Attachment, friendship. 

4, Courage, quarrelsomeness. 

6. Carn'vorous instinet, murder. 

6, Deceit, cunning, tact. 

J. Sense of right of property. 

8. Haughtiness, pride, *autewr. 

9. Vanity, ambition, love of glory. 
10. Crutiousness, foresight, cireumspection. 
11. Sense of things, educability, perfect. bility. 
12. Sense of place, sense of space. 
13. Sense of persons. 
14 Sense +f words, sense of names, 
15. Sense of relations of words. 
16. Sense of colors. 

17. Sense of wine. 
13. Seuse of relations of numbers. 
19. Sense of mechanism, sense of building. 
20. Sagacity in comparison. 
21, M-tapbysical talent, penetration, 
22. Wit. 


93. Poetic talent. 


24. Good-nawre, compassion, benevolence, 
25, Ability to imitate, mimicry, 

26, Religious sentimeut 

27. Firmness, constancy, perseverance, 


Enewish NoMENOLATURE OF SPURZHEIM. 


I, PROPENSITIES. Il. INTELLECTUAL FACUL- 


1. Destructiveness. (5) TIES. 

2. Amativeness. (1) (2) (1.) Perceptive. 
3. Philoprogenitiveness 29. ivi ir 

4, Avhesiveness. (3) “3, Pores a (11) 
5. Inhabitiveness. 24 Size. 

6. Combativeness, (4) 25. Weight, 

T. Secretiveners. 6) 26. Color. (16) 

8. Acquisitiveness. (7) 2T. Locality. (12) 

9, Constructiveness. (19) 28, Ocder. 


If, SENTIMENTS. 79. Catculation, (18) 
10. Cautiousness. (1) 30. Eventuality. (1 ) 
11. Approbativeness. (9) 31. Time. 


12. Seit-Esteem, (8) 32. Tune. (17) 

18. Benevolence. (24), 33. Language. (14, 15) 
14. Reverence. (26 ay 
15. Firmness. iaty> (2.) Reflectix es 
16. Conscientiousness, 34. Comparison. (20) 
17. Hope. 35. Causatity. (21) 


18. Marvelousness, 
19. Ideality. (23) 

20. Mirthtulness. (22) 
21. Imitation. (25) — 


Probable Faculties. 


Desire to live. 
Alimentiveness, 


The arrangement adopted in Combe’s ‘ Sys- 
tem of Phrenology” (4th ed., Edinburgh, 1836) 
is substantially as follows : 


Orper I. Frecinas. 


Genus J. Proprnsities: 1, Amativeness; 2, Philopro- 
geniliveness ; 3, Concentrativeness ; 4, Adhesiveness; 
5, Combativeness; 6, Destructiveness ; Alinieut:veness ; 
Love of Life; 7, Secretiveness; 8, Acquisitiveness ; 9, 
Constructiveness, 

Genus Il Sentiments: (1) Sentiments common to man 
and the jower animals: 10, Self-Esteem ; 11. Love of Ap- 
probation ; 12, Cautiousness. (2) Superior sentiments: 
13, Benevolence; 14, Veneration; 15, Firmness ; 16, 
Conscientiousoess ; 17 Hope; 18, Wouder; 19, Ideality, 
20, Mirthfulness ; 21, [mitation, 


Orper II, INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 


Genus I. Toe ExteRNAL SENSES. 

Genus II, Perorptive Faco.tiss, noting existence of obe 
jects [retained from 2d edition]: 22, Individuality ; 23, 

» Form; 24, Size; 25, Weight ; 26, Coloring. 

Genus III. Perorprrve Facuxrigs, noting obvious rela- 
tions of objecis: 27, Locality ; 23, Numoer; 29, Order; 
80, Eventuality ; 31, Time; 32, Tune; 33, Language. 

Genus IV. RerLective Facutties: 84, Comparison ; 35, 
Causality. 


Dr. Vimont, Robert Cox, Sidney Smith, J. 
‘T. Smith, and other trans-Atlantic writers, 
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have criticised portions of both the scheme of 
faculties and the location of organs, and have 
proposed greater or less changes. 

The brothers Fowler admit still other facul- 
ties, increasing their number to 43; and they 
have changed again several of the names, 
The following is their most recent classifica- 
tion (1860) of the faculties and organs which 
they regard as ascertained (the definitions, for 
the sake of condensation, being slightly modi- 
fied in some instances), the whole arranged in 
four groups of affective and two of intellectual 
faculties, as follows : 


Division I. Arrrctive FAcunties. 
(1.) Domest1io Group: 


1, Amativeness—the sexual instinct, or impulse; A, Con- 
jugality—the pairing iastinct, exclusive love of one; 

2, Parental Love—love of offspring, love of young, or of 
pets ; 

8, Friendship—the gregarious or social impulse, attach- 
ment to friends ; 

4, Inbabitiveness—love of home and country, desire to lo- 
cate, patriotism 5 

5, Continuity—persistence of emotion or of thought, ap- 
plication, absorption in one thing. 


(2.) SrLrisH Group: 


E, Vitativeness—love and tenacity of life, dread of anni- 
hila‘ion 3 

6, Combutiveness—impulse to resist and oppose, resolute- 
Ness, Courage 5 

7, Desiructiveness—readiness to inflict pain, to destroy, or 
to exterminate, execuativeness ; 

8, A‘timentiveness—appetite for food ; 

F, Bibativeness—fononess for water or other beverages ; 

9, Acquisitivene+s -desire to possess and own, impulse 
of getting an hoarding ; 

10, Seeretiveness—instinct of reserve and evasion, cun- 
ning, policy ; 

11, Cautiousness—sense of danger or eyil, desire of 
safety, watcnfulness ; 

12, Approbativeness —Jove of approval or of praise, Jove of 
display, sense of reputation, ambition ; 

18, Self-Esteem—sese of self-appreciation and_ self-re- 
spec’, dignity, pride ; 

14, Firmness—tenacity of will and purpose, perseverance. 


(3.) Mora Group: 


15, Conscientiousness sense of right and truth, feeling of 
justice and onligation, inte rity ; 

16, Hove—sense of and happiness in fature good, antici- 

ation 3 

41M ptriaallty Zaohed of the unseen, faith, [love of the 
marvelous, credulity] ; 

18, Veneration—sense of Deity, adoration, worship ; 

19, Benevolenve—desire of human well-being, love of 
others, sell-sacrifice. 


(4.) Srt¥-PERFECTING GRouP: 


20, Constructiveness—instinct of building, ability to com- 
bine or construct {synthesis ?] ; 

21, Ideality—sense of the beautiful and perfect, of the pure 
and elegant [imagmation ?] ; : 

B, Sublimity—love of tne vast and grand, sense of the 
infinite ; 

22, Imitation—ability to pattern after, copy, or mimic ; 

23, Mirthfulness—sense of tne absurd or ridiculous, wit, 
humor, 


Drvisrox Il. InteLtnctruat Facutrrss, 


(1.) Perorprive Group: 


24, Individuality—perception of things or individual ob- 
jecis, curiosity to see ; 

25, Form—percept:on of shape, or configuration, including 
features 5 

26, Size—perception of dimension or magnitude, and 
quantity generally, sense of space ; 

27, Weight—perception of effort or pressure, of force and 
resistance, of gravity and equilibrium ; 

28, Color—perception of hues, tints, lights, and shades ; 

29, Order—cognizance of arrangement, method, system ; 

80, Culculation—cognizance of numbers, aad their obvious 
relations ; 

81, Locality—cognizance of place, and of situation ; 

»2, Eventuality—_ognizanece of events, occurrences, or 
facts , 

88, Time—cognizance of succession and duration ; 

84, Tune—coygnizance ot melody and harmony ; 

35, Language—cognizance and use of all signs of thought 
and feeling, words incuded, power of expression. 


(2.) Reriective Group: 

86, Causality—cognizance of dependence, and of effi- 
ciency, or the relation of effect to cause ; 

87, Comparison—cognizance of resemblances, of identity 
and difference, discriummation, power of analysis and of 
criticism 5 

C, Human Nature—discernment of character and mo- 
tive ; 


D, Agreeableness—suavity, ability to conform, and to be 


in sympathy with those about one, 
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A careful study of the schemes of the 
mental powers here presented. can not fail to 
show at once and unmistakably to the unpre- 
judiced mind, the fact that through aid of the 
new ideas and system much clear insight into 
the subjects of the human powers, feelings, 
and conduct, before impossible, has been at- 
tained. But at the same time, such study will 
doubtless show-—what the brevity of the period 
elapsing since the origin of the system would 
lead us to anticipate-—that neither the analysis 
nor the classification of the mental faculties 
has yet been finally and satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Caldwell, though one of the earliest and 
most earnest disciples of Phrenology in this 
country, as already stated, appears not to have 
introduced any important changes into the 
classification or the naming of the cerebral 
organs. 

Dr. J. R. Buchanan, of Cincinnati, has 
taught, since 1842, a ‘System of Anthro- 
pology” (published at Cincinnati, 1854), which 
departs in many particulars from the received 
system ; especially in subdividing the brain 
and inereasing the number of faculties ad- 
mitted, toa much greater extent, and in ree- 
ognizing and claiming to locate, chiefly in the 
base or under surfaces of the brain, faculties 
antagonistic to nearly or quite all those whieh 
may be termed the useful or noble—thus ad- 
mitting regions of vice and crime, as well as 
of virtue, and excellence ; supposing such ele- 
ments of mind as hatred, antagonizing love ; 
baseness, integrity; sensibility, hardihood : 
coarseness, ideality ; servility, pride, ete.; and 
acknowledging these and other of the more 
vile, criminal, or unfortunate manifestations of 
mind, including profligacy, rashness, indolence, 
mania, suicidal propensily, ete., as original, 
essential, and invariable elements of the 
mental constitution ! 

In the system of Gall and his followers, the 
untoward and criminal phases of mind and 
character, including many of the antagonistic 
elements just referred to, are explained upon 
the suppositions that almost, or quite every 
actual faculty can have a two-fold action, 
namely, an action that is either a right use, or 
an abuse; while, associated in some way with 
these conditions, each faculty can also have an 
exercise which is either pleasurable or painful. 
It will be seen that neither the system of Gall 
nor that of Buchanan admits, for a moment, 
or in any way, the doctrine of ‘‘ total deprav- 
ity ;” a doctrine which, indeed, the intellectual 
and religious advance of the age is co-operat- 
ing with Phrenology to banish from enlightened 
belief, if not from ecclesiastical formulas. 
But while alike excluding the idea of total de- 
pravity, it is quite as evident that upon the 
question whether actual human depravity, 
which is partial or in degree, is for each in- 
dividual innate and original, or whether it is to 
be regarded as accidental and acquired, these 
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two systems very clearly take opposite sides. 
It is not proposed here to discuss the issue 
thus raised, but simply to call attention to a 
point which, to the phrenologist, not less than 
to the investigator more exclusively of meta- 
physical or moral questions, must be pro- 
nounced one of no trifling magnitude and in- 
terest. 

Dr. Buchanan, as well as some who adopt 
in the main the system of Gall, has questioned 
whether the region appropriated in the ordinary 
scheme of cerebral organs to the faculties that 
have been termed ‘*Human Nature,” Agree- 
ableness,and Imitation, with the anterior portion 
of the organ of Benevolence, has been hitherto 
properly understood. In Buchanan’s scheme 
this region is regarded as the seat of the essen- 
tially humane and human emotions, or senti- 
mental intellect, including the impulses to 
sincerity, truthfulness, liberality, sympathy, 
and allied emotions. Appropriating Adhesive- 
ness to the gregarious impulse, the tendency to 
cleave to familiars and to combine into com- 
munities, still there seems to be wanting a 
higher social group—that set of refined and 
almost intelligent emotions which constitute 
the glory and charm of the best social inter- 
course, as opposed to the mere blind propensity 
and impulse to have one’s near fellows, boon 
companions, or acknowledged neighbors. It is 
a notable fact that thus far in the world’s 
history, with rare and exceptional instances, 
self-interest has carried the day against this 
higher, more truthful, and spiritual communion 
of human souls. It requires but little ac- 
quaintance with what we are led to call “ the 
world,” “ life,”’ or ‘‘ society,” to lead any one to 
decide that when Pope penned the line— 

“ Self-love and social are the same,” 

he must have had in his thought what is 
true in philosophy, rather than what is true in 
fact, in regard to human relations and conduct ; 
or otherwise, the social of which he could 
conceive was of an extremely low order. Let 
us note, too, the remarkable circumstances that 
the ‘‘ humane school” in literature is of modern 
origin; that the ‘“‘Song of the Shirt,’ the 
salient characters exemplifying poverty and 
privation in the writings of Dickens, and the 
researches carried on among the people by 
Michelet, Ducpetiaux, Simon, and others, have 
no types in ancient or middle-age writings; and 
that the spirit of Howard, of Florence Night- 
ingale, and of benevolent care for unfortunate 
fellow-beings in all ways, is in the most 
favored regions of the earth steadily and cer- 
tainly taking the ground once filled up by the 
zeal and rigor of the Simeon Stylites and the 
Loyolas, of religious ascetics, 
beadles, and jailers. 

Now, facts like these mean a decided and 
great change in the development of the human 
\ faculties—of the human mind as a whole; 
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and where are we to look for the corresponding 
change in the cranial conformation? Should 
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it not be where the cranial conformation has in 
the past been most deficient? Doubtless: and 
we believe observation will show that this 
greatest deficiency, as the general rule in any 
nation, community, or hundred or thousand of 
people, taken anywhere, from the Australian 
or Feejee up to the most elevated German, 
English, or Anglo-American type of man, ap- 
pears in the portion of the cranium and brain 
above the reflective group, and bounded by this 
in front, by Constructiveness and Acquisitive- 
ness at the sides, and by Marvelousness and 
Veneration posteriorly—a region thus embrac- 
ing the locality now more especially con- 
sidered, along with those of the allied senti- 
ments of Benevolence, Imitation, and Ideality. 
These thoughts are, however, here stated 
rather as suggestions, than as embodying 
ascertained results. 

The peculiar means relied on by Dr. Bu- 
chanan for determining the localities of certain 
organs, especially of those in the base of the 
brain, consist mainly in an assumed principle 
of impressibility, or the excitement of the 
faculties through various agencies correspond- 
ing to the feelings to be evoked, by means of 
bringing into an active or recipient state other 
special faculties of ‘“‘ physical’? and “mental 
sensibility,” the offices and seats of which are 
first claimed as being determined. The fact 
that this doctrine of impressibility, with its 
supposed practical developments and results, 
was much more written of and apparently 
more relied on a few years since, when the 
kindred ideas of Mesmerism and ‘‘ pathetism”? 
were attracting unusual attention, than it has 
lately appeared to be, leads the writer of this, 
as an individual, to question whether the 
former, any more than the latter, has been 
found to be in any sort an efficient, trustworthy, 
and available instrumentality, for purposes of 
scientific discovery or of therapeutic effect ; 
and such conclusion must suggest that we 
should be slow to receive any scheme of 
faculties established mainly through agencies 
of this kind, at least until sufficient proofs of 
the results so arrived at be obtained from in- 
vestigations or reasonings based on quite other 
and independent lines of evidence. 

Dr. W. B. Powell, of Kentucky, has pro- 
posed certain modifications of the scheme of 
faculties. He claims, among other things, to 
have established a three-fold division in the 
cerebellum and its functions, namely, into: 1, 
a faculty of Motion, including the impulse to 
and regulation of the muscular movements (a 
function specially insisted on by physiologists) ; 
2, Amativeness proper, or in the sense of im- 
pulse merely ; 3, the Sensuous element or feel- 
img, active in the touch and in caressing. 

Dr. Carus, of Dresden, has published a 
“New Cranioscopy” (Stuttgart, 1841), in 
which he divides the brain into a small num- 
ber of regions, rather than into organs. This 
system, which has not become very generally 
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known, Mr. Combe in his later writings sets 
forth and criticises. 

Among those who have become known in 
this couutry for the advocacy or the populariz- 
ing of phrenological principles, should also be 
mentioned, Mr. D. P. Butler, and Mr. Nelson 
Sizer—gentlemen who (especially in the in- 
stance of the last named) require no introduc- 
tion to the readers of this JournaL, but who 
are named in justice to the system they have 
long been, and are still, so ably engaged in de- 
fending and disseminating. Mr. Sizer’s direct, 
forcible, highly illustrative, and practical treat- 
ment of topics relating to the mind and to life, 
is shown in numerous articles appearing in 
this JouRNAL, mostly without the name, and 
through a long course of years. One of the 
points touching a highly important practical 
question which this writer has, I think, admir- 
ably elucidated, is that contained in his expo- 
sure of the fallacy of the so-called doctrine of 
“* Free-Love,” in which, first establishing the 
general principle that ‘“ Every additional fac- 
ulty possessed by one species of animals above 
those of others, raises that species above the 
others in the scale of being,” he infers that the 
superaddition of the feeling of Connubial Love 
to mere Amativeness in Man (as in certain 
lower creatures), is proof for each of the higher 
grade of development ; that hence, monogamic 
union in mankind is the highest condition, 
socially and morally; and that individuals 
possessing in good degree this added develop- 
ment, thus stand in nature as the law to the 
race, 

The advocates of the Gallian system of 
Phrenology feel that the strongest confirmation 
of the general features, and in a very good 
degree of the details, of that system is found 
in the examination of crania, and in particular, 
of those of noted characters and of criminals, 
as well as of the skulls of animals; and ex- 
tensive collections of these and other specimens 
have been made. That of Dr. Gall contained 
of human erania, ete., 354; the Edinburgh 
museum has 463 natural specimens, and 380 
artificial, the former including crania of vari- 
ous nations. Dr. Deville, of London, accumu- 
lated 5,450 pieces, 2,450 human specimens, 
and 3,000 crania of animals; among the for- 
mer were many of persons of marked peeuli- 
arity of character. (Edinburgh Phrenoiogical 
Journal, vol. xiv., p. 32.) The remark last 
made applies also to the collection of Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells, of New York, which, though 
it has contributed largely to similar cabinets 
in Boston and Philadelphia, still numbers 
about 4.000 pieces, including about 300 human 
skulls, 200 of animals, 500 casts or busts, and 
3,000 portraits and drawings. Dr. Vimont, of 
Paris, accompanied his memoir for the French 
Institute (1827), among other specimens, with 
2.500 crania of animals, of 1,500 of which he 
had studied the habits. Dr. 8S. G. Morton, of 
Philadelphia, had collected in 1841 above 
1,000 crania, more than one half of which 
were human, of many nations, and supplying 
mainly the materials for his craniological 
works. 

Some further thoughts in regard to the 
scheme of faculties and organs will form the 
subject of the next article. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE. 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 1. 





Tux term education has more meaning than 
those who use it generally suppose. The ac- 
quisition of book knowledge, the science of 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, and the like, 
to most minds answer as a definition of the 
word education. But in its widest sense it 
embraces not only the training of the intel- 
lectual powers and the acquisition of scholastic 
knowledge; it embraces the training and 
development of the moral sentiments, the 
guidance and control of the animal propensi- 
ties and of the social dispositions. It em- 
braces still more, taking in the development of 
the bodily constitution and training of the 
muscles in obedience to the mind. 

In respect to the education of the emotions, 
passions, and sentiments, there are two forms 
in which they may be educated to act. The 
imagination, the most exalted and refined part 
of the mental nature, may be diverted from its 
legitimate action and led into the fields of 
wild and romantic fantasy until the mind loses 
its just balance. The appetite for food, 
nature’s commissary for resupplying the wast- 
ed energies of the system, may be so trained 
as to crave noxious drinks and stimulants. 
Acquisitiveness, or the love of property, may 
be wrongly educated so as to take a miserly 
direction. The faculties which give energy, 
courage, industry, and’ force are frequently 
perverted by training ‘to act as low and 
quarrelsome dispositions. In’ like manner 
prudence may be perverted to fear, ambition 
to vanity, and pride, which should give a just 
self-estimation, ‘may be warped so as to ex- 
hibit austerity, and haughtiness. 

The perversion of the faculties.produced by 
improper influences exhibits the susceptibility 
of the mind to. training and culture, and ought 
to be a hint to all who have the charge of the 
young, not only.as'a guard against. improper 
influences, but/as an encouragement to place 
before, the mind of the pupil such. conditions 
as. shall be, calculated «to. lead it aright. 
Mental discord.arising from bad training and 
vicious habits is as palpable as the jargon of 
untuned musical instruments, or well-tuned 
instruments. incorrectly played upon, 

_ Physical, training .is as important to, the 
body as culture to the mind. _ Bodily strength 
may be present. and the individual be unable 
to use that strength with any degree of suc- 
cess. It requires a trained hand to make a 
barrel or a.boot, and it requires a trained mind 
to show the highest success in the arrange- 
ment and expression of thoughts, and in the 
successful management of oat A person 
may have an educated mind in reference to 
music, and yet not have the trained. hand 
necessary to play the piano- -forte. But when 
the hand is trained to perform the dictates of 
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will send the hands to the requisite keys 
almost instinctively. We become accustomed 
to dancing, or walking, or using the knife and 
fork, so that we do. it without thinking—at 
least without special or conscious reflection. 
In reading we are not conscious of seeing 
every letter, but, let a letter be wanting, or 
defaced and we instantly detect it. 

Persons differ in their capacity to learn 
different things. One remembers forms and 
can recall or reproduce them ; another remem- 
bers colors ; another has mechanical judgment ; 
another has the power of remembering words ; 
another remembers places, and is apt in 
geography ; still another has great analytical 
power and is fond of philosophical investiga- 
tions; another is abstract and metaphysical ; 
and each can acquire education in conjunction 
with his strongest quality, and each of these 
persons may possess some faculties very weak 
and be incapable of any considerable advance- 
ment in these respects. In short, every person 
may be a genius in one thing, and very weak 
in another. Other persons there are who are 
well developed in every faculty, and can learn 
one thing as well as another. All they need 
is time and a fair opportunity. Others, again, 
are dull in everything. What they get is by 
the most protracted and laborious effort. 

Phrenology reveals this mystery of the 
mind and opens to the teacher and the parent 
two important considerations. The first 
teaches what the pupil can best learn, and in 
what he can gain the highest degree of success. 
The other fact teaches the weak points, and, 
therefore, what needs cultivation. 


It is customary to put ten or twenty boys in 
a class of arithmetic, and the fashion has 
obtained of not allowing those who have great 
talent in arithmetic to advance faster in that 
department than the dullest. The class, in- 
cluding the smart ones, has only such lessons 
given as the dullest can master, and at the 
commencement of a new term the whole 
class must go back and work up from the 
beginning, and get perhaps a third of the way 
through the book, and so repeat for years; 
whereas the boys who are gifted in figures 
should have free scope, and compass the whole 
science as early as may be, and thus have 
time to labor at something else at which they 
may not be smart. The ambitious boy who 
happens to be dull in any one department is 
apt to overstudy and break down his health, 
because he is ashamed to be behind his 
associates. Still, he may be able to excel in 
every study but a single one. 

From the earliest ages these diversities have 
existed and will.exist forever. Yet, the meta- 
physician before he had learned by experience 
the character of a stranger, was never able to 
say to a person, ‘‘ You can do this, and can not 
do that; can learn one subject, and can not 
well learn another.’ They have adopted the 
principle, that whatever a person could do in 
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one respect he could do in all respects, and 
thus they have required equal excellence, if 
not from each individual as compared with all 
others, at least from each person equally on all 
topics. Mental philosophers, moreover, have 
taken their own minds and dispositions as the 
basis of their writings and philosophy. What 
they possessed they supposed to belong to the 
race in equal proportion, if not in equal 
degree ; what they lacked, they supposed did not 
exist. Hence the endless diversities of opinion 
among metaphysical writers in regard to what 
constitutes a mental faculty or power of the 
mind. One. believes man has conscience ; 
another that he has none, but that he is 
induced by the love of praise to do that which 
is approved as just and proper by the com- 
munity. As no one mental philosopher was 
likely to have a perfect organization, every one 
would exhibit in his writings some truth and 
some error. Having no standard to judge of 
mind but that of personal consciousness, the 
world was left in darkness respecting the true 
philosophy of the mind until the system. of 
Phrenology was diseovered by Doctor Gall. 
Perhaps one of the greatest errors of the 
mental. philosophers consisted in describing the 
combined action of several faculties as a single 
power, and therefore each of the faculties 
recognized by them was likely to involve 
several faculties of different degrees of strength, 
For instance, they speak of ‘‘ the faculty of 
memory,’’ when there are no less than twelve 
distinet faculties of memory. They speak of 
“the faculty of judgment,” when there are near- 
ly as many faculties of judgment as of memory. 
They speak also of love as a distinct power, and 
here again we have many elements of love, 
One loves children, but not friends; another 
loves friends devotedly, and can not bear 
children, One has very strong benevolence, 
but little social affection, if any; and so on 
through all the possible varieties of mental 
development. 


With such a system of mental philosophy, 
education must be a-matter of mere specula- 
tion, for there could be no rule or base line. 
Phrenology teaches the relation of the brain 
to the mind, and also points out the organs of 
the various faculties, and shows, ‘by means of 
determining the quality and size of the or- 
gans, the various powers possessed by each 
person. This-science throws a flood of light 
upon the laws ef mind, and is accordingly held 
by all who truly appreciate it as a system of 
truth of the highest practical value to the 
family, to the scholar, to the legislator, to the 


world. 
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How Eneuanp 1s Fep.—The extent to which 
Great Britain is dependent upon other countries 
for grain is scarcely understood among us.. For 
the four years which preceded the present, her 
imports of breadstuffs for home uses reached an 
average of between $130,000,000 and $140,000,000, 
an amount as large as the whole cotton crop of 
this country. . This includes rice, 70,000 tons of 
which were imported from India alone, during — 
each of the last two years. 
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A YOUNG WIFE’S SORROW. 





BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 





“T pon’t just like the tone of Martha’s 
letters,’ said Mrs. Barton to her husband one 
day. ‘Martha was a daughter who had been 
married for three or four months, and was 
then living several hundred miles away from 
the town in which her parents resided. 

“Nor do I,” was the answer. “If Edward 
is, in Sepia: unkind to her, I have been 
anne deceived in him.” ~ 

“There are peculiarities of character and 
temperament in every one, that only a close 
intimacy can make apparent. And Martha 
has these as well as Edward. It is not im- 
probable that something, unseen before, has 
revealed itself since marriage, and stands as 
a sort of irritation between them.” 

Mr. Barton sighed. He was very fond of 
Martha. She had been a pet with him since 
childhood, and this separation, in consequence 
of her marriage, was a great trial. The 
thought of her pefng unhappy pained him. 

“‘Suppose,”’ he said, “that we send for her 
to come home and ane us a visit. 3 is 
nearly four months since she went away.” 

“T was going to suggest something different.” 

(74 What? 97? 

“A visit to Martha.” 

“ That will be out of the question, at least 
for me,’’ said Mr. Barton. 

se | aia not mean,” replied Mrs. 
smiling, ‘‘ to include you in the visit.” 

“Oh, then you propose to take all the 
pveaderd to yourself. Now, it strikes me as a 
better arrangement to have Martha pay us a 
visit. It willdo her a great deal more good 
than merely to receive a visit from you. She 
will get back for a little while into her old 
home, and see father and mother both. And 
then I will come in for a portion of the enjoy- 
ment, which is to be considered.” 

" ve thought of all that,’? replied Mrs. 
Barton, ‘‘and yet favor the visit to Martha. 
The reason is this. If I go there and stay a 
week or two, I will have an opportunity to 
see how she and Edward are getting along 
together. We must live with people, you 
know, to find out all about them. There may 
be some little impediments to happiness lying 
right in their path, which I may help them to 
pick up and cast aside; some little want of 
adaptation in the machinery of their lives, 
which prevents a movement in harmony, that 
I may show them how to adjust.” 

“T guess you are right, taking that view of 
the case,” said Mr. pedis 

The visit of Mrs. Barton was made accord- 
ingly. After the first brief season of glad- 
ness that followed a meeting with her mother 
had passed, Martha’s countenance showed 
‘some lines not written there by sweet content. 
The mother asked no questions, however, in 
the beginning, calculated to draw Maftha out. 


—— 
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She wanted a little time for observation. The 
young husband was bright, cheerful, attentive, 
and fond, as he had appeared to her before the 
wedding-day. But on the second morning 
after her arrival, she noticed that he did not 
talk quite so freely as usual at the breakfast- 
table, and had something very much like a 
cloud over his countenance. Martha’s manner 
was a little constrained also, and her face a 
little sober. Once or twice during the meal 
Edward exhibited a feeling of annoyance at 
things not rightly ordered. 

Mrs. Barton was already beginning to see 
the little impediments and obstructions to 
which she had referred in talking with her 
husband. But she did not encourage Martha 
to speak on the subject. She wanted to see 
more and understand the case better. On the 
third day the cause of trouble between Ed- 
ward and Martha—for a discordant string was 
really jarring in the harmony of their lives— 
became more clearly apparent to the mother. 
The little external restraint which had been 
assumed at the beginning of her visit by both 
of the young people, was gradually laid aside, 
and she saw them in the real life they were 
living. 

The basis of the difficulty lay in the total 
unfitness of Martha for the position she had 
assumed — that of housekeeper, we mean. 
And in consequence her young husband, in 
whose ideal of home perfect order had been 
included, found everything so different from 
his anticipations, that a graceful acquiescence 
was impossible. 

“T don’t know what has come over Edward,” 
said Martha to her mother on the morning of 
the fourth day, after her husband had left her 
for his place of business. Her eyes were 
swimming in tears, for Edward had spoken 
hastily, and with ill-nature, at the breakfast- 
table. ‘‘He used to be so kind, so gentle, so 
considerate of my comfort and feelings. But 
he seems to be growing more impatient and 
harsh in his manner every day.” 

“Has the reason of this never occurred to 
you?” Mrs. Barton’s manner was grave. 

“7 can imagine no reason for the change,” 
replied Martha. 

‘He is disappointed in something, evidently. 
He does not find in you all he had expected.” 

“* Mother !”? The young wife had a startled 
look. 

“Tt must be so, Martha, else why should he 
be different from what he was? He has had 
an ideal of a wife, and you have failed to 
reach his ideal.”’ 

The face of Martha, which had flushed, 
became almost pale. 

““And I am free to own,” continued the 
mother, “that you fall considerably below my 
ideal. I do not wonder at Edward’s disap- 
pointment. 

Tears began to fall over the young wife’s 
cheeks. 
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“Tm sure,”’ she said, sobbing, “‘that I have 
been to him all that I know how to be. If love 
would draw upon me favors and kindness he 
would never look at me as he does sometimes, 
with cold eyes and clouded face, nor speak in 
angry impatient words that hurt me worse than 
blows.” 

“But you have not done for him all that you 
know how to do,” said Mrs. Barton. 

““T fail to comprehend you, mother,’ was 
replied to this. 

“You do not make his home as pleasant as 
it should be. There seems to be no anticipa- 
tion of his wants, and no provision against 
Everything is left to your two 
servants, who do pretty much as they please.” 

** Why, mother !”” 

“Tt is true, my daughter. I have looked on 
with closely observant eyes since J have been 
here; and must say that I am disappointed in 
you. In every case that Edward has shown 
impatience in my presence, the source of 
annoyance lay in your neglect of a plain 
household duty. It was so this morning; and 
so yesterday.” 


“He was annoyed at the burnt steak this 
morning,” said Martha, in answer. ‘ That 
wasn’t my fault, I am sure. [’m not the 
cook.” 

“Tt is your place to have a competent cook,” 
said Mrs. Barton. 

“Tf I can find one, mother.” 

“The one you have now is not to be trusted 
to prepare a meal.” 

“T know that; but how can I help myself.” 


* And knowing that, you never went near 
the kitchen to see that she did not spoil the 
steak intended for your husband’s breakfast. 
It might have taken you ten or fifteen minutes 
to superintend, personally, the preparation of 
this morning meal, and so made it worthy of 
being set before your husband; but, instead of 
this, you sat reading or talking from the time 
you were dressed until the bell rang. When 
we went down, there was no butter on the 
table; no knife and fork to the dish of meat ; 
no salt; nor any napkin at your husband’s 
plate. The table-cloth was soiled, and you 
scolded the waiter for not putting on a clean 
one. The meal opened in disorder, which you 
might have prevented by a little forethought, 
and progressed and ended in annoyance and 
bad feeling. Now, who was to blame for all 
this ?” 

“But, mother, you don’t expect me to go 
into the kitchen and cook ?” said Martha. 

“The captain who undertakes to sail a ship 
must know all about navigation. Is it more 
unreasonable to expect that a woman who 
takes upon herself the obligations of a wife 
should know how to conduct a household? Is 
a woman less responsible in her position than 
aman? If so, what moral laws give the dis- 
tinction? Ihave notseenthem. The captain 
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does not trust the ship wholly to the man at 
the helm. He takes observations, examines 
charts, and sees and knows for himself that 
everything is done at the right time and in the 
right place. His thought and his will are 
active and predominant in every part of the 
ship; for on him rests all the responsibility. 
And it is so everywhere in man’s work. You 
ask if I expect you to go into the kitchen and 
cook? J answer yes, in case there is no one 
else to prepare your husband’s food. If you 
have an incompetent cook, or one not to be 
trusted, then it is your duty to make up her 
deficiencies by a personal attendance in the 
kitchen, just as often and just as long as the 
case may require. You contracted to do this 
when you became a wife. 

“JT don’t remember that the subject was 
even referred to,’”’ said Martha, who did not 
yet see clearly, and who felt that her mother’s 
view of the case actually degraded the wife 
into a household drudge. 

“ Was it stipulated,” answered Mrs. Barton, 
“that Edward should engage in business, giv- 
ing himself up to daily care and work in order 
to secure for his wife the comforts of a home ? 
I don’t remember that the subject was even re- 
ferred to. And yet it was as much implied in 
the act of taking a wife, as the other was im- 
plied in the act of assuming the relation that 
you now hold. Do you suppose for a moment 
that he isn’t active in every part of his business? 
That he trusts an incompetent clerk, as you 
trust an incompetent cook? Thought, purpose, 
hands are all busy in his work, and busy 
throughout every day ; busy for you as well as 
for himself. He can’t find time for reading 
during four or five hours every day; nor time 
for calls on pleasant friends; no, no. His 
work would suffer—losses might follow; and 
comfort and luxury fail for the wife he toils 
for. But, this wife is too indolent, or too 
proud to go down into her kitchen and see that 
his food is made palatable and healthy; to be 
present in all parts of the household, with 
taste, order, neatness, economy, and cleanli- 
ness. I don’t wonder that he is disappointed 
and dissatisfied.”’ 

Martha’s perceptions were beginning to be 
a little enlightened. She did not make any 
reply. 

“Let me tell you how I have found it in 
your badly managed household,” resumed the 
mother. ‘“ Perhaps, seeing through my eyes, 
may help you to a better appreciation of things 
as they actually are. Twice, since I have 
been here, there has been no water in my room, 
and I have had to come down in the morning 
and get it for myself.” 

“Oh, mother! That is too bad ! 
that Margaret should have been so careless 
The daughter’s face crimsoned. 

'.“ Now, if you had been a careful house- 
keeper, or a thoughtful one, you would have 
visited my chamber to see that all was right 
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there. You would never have left your 
mother’s comfort dependent on the uncertain 
administration of a servant. Next, the room 
hasn’t been dusted twice since I have been 
here. My fingers are soiled with everything | 
touch: and [ am sure it hasn’t been swept 
under the bed or bureau for a month. But, 
this only affects your guests—is only so much 
taken from their comfort. Let us look to some 
things that involve the comfort of your hus- 
band, for these are of the highest considera- 
tion. Yon asked him yesterday morning to 
get you some pink-lined envelopes. He 
brought them at dinner-time. He asked you 
to darn a rent in a black alpaca coat, so that 
he could wear it. Did youdoas he requested ? 
No, you read, and toyed with fine needlework 
all the morning, but never touched the coat; 
and when he asked for it, what reply did you 
make? Oh, you hated darning above all 
things! and told him he’d better direct his 
tailor to send for it. The day had become un- 
usually warm, and he had to go out, after 
dinner, wearing a thick cloth coat, just because 
you had almost willfully neglected to perform 
so slight a service for your husband. Do you 
imagine that he never thought of your failure 
to do for him what he had asked? That he 
didn’t feel your indifference to his comfort ? 
Your kiss, depend upon it, Martha, touched his 
lips coldly; and your loving words, if any 
were spoken, were as sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal in his ears. He looked past all 
lip affirmations, and saw the failure in deed. 

‘And failure in deed seems to be the rule 
under your administration of the household, 
instead of the exception. Most especially is 
this the case in what appertains to the dining- 
room and kitchen. The meals are always 
badly cooked and badly served. 
liness with which Margaret sets the table is a 
disgrace to herself and a standing rebuke to 
her mistress. I haven’t seen a really clean 
dish—as I regard cleanliness—since I have 
been here; nor a clean knife or fork. Your 
cruet-stand is offensive to the eye. Thereisa 
smeared mustard-bottle, with a smeared spoon 
—a catsup bottle with half an inch of tomato 
catsup at the bottom, and an oil-bottle empty. 
Pepper and vinegar bottles I will not describe. 
The cruet-stand itself is as dark as lead; and 
the napkin-rings and spoons not much betier.”’ 

“ Pray stop, mother !’”’ said Martha, inter- 
posing, with a face rather nearer to scarlet 
than white. 

“No; I must say a word or two further. 
Can such things be, and escape your husband’s 
observation? Can such things be, and not 
prove a daily offense and annoyance to him? 
Can such things be, and not irritate him, at 
times, into unkindness? He would be more 
than mortal, my child, were he temper-proof 
against assaults upon good-nature like these.” 

Martha was not a fool—though there are 
too many in her position, we are sorry to say, 
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to whom the word most significantly applies. 
She saw, through her mother’s clearer vision, 
the blindness in which she had been, and the 
folly of her defective household administra- 
tion; saw that, in holding herself above do- 
mestic duties and manipulations, she was 
governed more by pride and indolence, than a 
just regard for wifely or womanly dignity ; 
saw that, to hold fast to her husband’s love, 
she must do something more for him than 
offer loving words; for, life being real and 
earnest, demands earnest work from all—from 
the delicate wife as well as from the more 
enduring husband. 

On the next morning as Edward lifted his 
cup to his lips, he said, with a smile of pleas- 
ure: 

“‘ What fine coffee, Martha! 
when I have tasted anything so delicious. 
Your handiwork, I infer ?” 

And Edward looked from his wife to her 
mother, 

‘““No,” replied Mrs. Barton; ‘it is none of 
my handiwork.’ 

“ But it’s mine,”’ said the young wife, who 
could not keep back the acknowledgment— 
her pleasure in seeing her husband’s pleasure 
was so great, 

“ Yours??? Edward set down his cup, and 
looked across the table in real surprise. 

“Yes, mine. I made the coffee this morn- 


I don’t know 


ing.” 

“Vou did? Well, as I said, it is delicious ! 
I wouldn’t give this cup of coffee for all the 
stuff that has been made in the house since we 
entered it.” ; 

The steak was praised next. 

“Did you cook this also??? asked the hus- 
band. 

‘“‘ T superintended the work,”’ was answered. 

“Tt is only necessary for some people to look 
at things, and they will come all right,’ said 
Edward, “‘and I shouldn’t wonder, Martha, 
if you belonged to the number.” 

There was a compliment and a reproof in 
the sentence, and both were felt. 

“Do I need to say another word, my 
daughter ?”” said Mrs. Barton, when she was 
alone with Martha again. 

‘“T think not, mother,” was answered. 
‘¢ Since our talk yesterday I have been looking 
at my place, as a young wife, from a new 
stand-point, and I find that I have not under- 
stood my duties. But they are very plain 
now; and I shall not need another reminder. 
Young girls fall into some strange notions 
about a wife’s condition. They think of it as 
something more ornamental than useful; as 
invested with more queenly dignity than a 
homely administration of service in the house- 
hold. She is to be loved, and petted, and 
eared for with untiring devotion and tender- 
ness; but caring for her husband, in the un- 
attractive uses of a family, in the kitchen, if 
need be, does not enter some imaginations as a 
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thing at all included in the relation of husband 
and wife.” 

“ And coldness, irritation, ill-nature, and 
too often alienations are the consequence,” 
said Mrs, Barton. 

“You felt a change in your husband. 
not the cause present itself ?” 

“ Not until you pointed it out to me.” 


Did 


“Can it be possible that you were so blind, 


my daughter ?” 


© T was just so blind, mother !” 

“Do you wonder that Edward was annoyed, 
at times ?”” 

“T wonder that he had so much forbearance,” 
was the reply. “I wonder that he did not 
speak out plainly and tell me my duty.” 

“You might not have understood him,” said 
Mrs. Barton. “He could not have said all 
that I have said. There would have been the 
appearance of a selfish regard for his own 
comfort. Young wives do not always under- 
stand a husband’s reproving words, which are 
more apt to blind than to enlighten; for they 
are usually spoken under the impulses of 
chafed feelings. It is better, therefore, that I 
should have helped you to see clearly in a 
matter involving so many consequences.” 


[Nore.—If this mother had taken care, as 
every mother should, that her daughter was 
taught these useful lessons of housekeeping 
while under the parental roof, she would have 
understood and felt the importance of the 
position and responsibility of the duties of a 
housewife before she assumed them, and she 
would have started right, and never marred 
her own peace by losing favor in the eyes of 
her husband. Mothers in these days bring up 
their daughters to listless, lounging, ladyhood, 
attending themselves to all the cares and 
drudgery of domestic affairs, and when their 
daughters marry, though they may be versed 
in music, light literature, ornamental artistic 
idle-work, they know literally nothing of those 
realities of the home which every wife, worthy 
that sacred name, must sooner or later reach 
in theory as well as experience. If the ele- 
gancies and comforts of the dining-room depend 
on the knowledge and watchfulness, if not 
solely upon the hands of the wife, why, in the 
name of all the comforts of home, do not 


mothers train their daughters to understand, 
not only how to attend to these things, but 
also impress upon their minds the importance 
of practicing them at the very threshold of 
their wedded life. 

We are acquainted with a wealthy lady who 
has several daughters, and she required each 
in turn to take the charge of all the house- 
hold affairs for a week, and to be mistress, the 
mother giving advice when the extempore 
housekeeper found any difficulty, or kindly 
criticising errors which she committed through 
ignorance or carelessness. All her daughters 
became model wives, and were patterns as 
housekeepers in the several neighborhoods 
where they settled—Eps. Puren. JourNnaL 
AND LIFE.] 
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{For Life Mustrated.] 


A BROTHER’S LOVE. 


BY MISS L. A. PLATTE. 


Woman can always trust a brother’s love. 
Let poets and novelists expatiate on that other 
kind of love; let them tell of hearts that are 
joined as one forever, or of those which are 
united for a season, and then voluntarily tear 
themselves asunder, breaking the heart-ten- 
drils so abruptly that they will never adhere 
again. Yet— 

“*T speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke.” 
We know that love exists; we live and act 
through its genial influence. Still, much 
which bears the name and resemblance is not 
wholly Platonie. 

But there is a love which no woman can or 
ever need doubt—a love which never dissem- 
bles, never decays, and never is transferred to 
another—such is a brother’s love. And if 
ever there was, between a young man and 
woman, candor without offense, admiration 
without flattery, love without jealousy, that 
young man and woman must be brother and 
sister. 

To some these may seem rather broad asser- 
tions, and unsupported by proof, yet we deem 
them self-evident; for who ever heard of a 
sister being offended because her brother told 
her the truth—because he told her what he 
thought of her dress, manners, or personal 
appearance; truly, the facts communicated 
may be unpleasant, yet, being uttered by a 
brother, it takes away half their painfulness. 
And if a brother admires his sister’s hair, 
eyes, dress, or walk, his love makes him tell, 
truthfully, what he thinks, and sisters a 
how to appreciate such compliments. 

There is still another feature not to be over- 
looked in a brother’s love—it is his unbounded 
confidence in his sister’s affection ; she can tell 
him just what she thinks (a luxury which she 
can not partake with many other men), and if 
she happens to feel a little irritable, she can 
say to him disagreeable and even unkind 
things, and know herself forgiven before her 
words were ended. ) 

But, disappointment to the young man of 
questionable morals, who attempts to pass 
himself off as a gentleman to a young lady 
who has a brother; for, through her brother, 
she has access to his real character; hence, 
brothers are not only lovable, but convenient, 
since it is through them we view other men as 
they are, when divested of their assumed vir- 
tues, or of the still more deceptive clothings 
which our imaginations paint for them. 


Moreover, brothers serve as “‘ equalizers’? to 
our opinions of other men, since they keep us 
from going too high or too low in our estima- 
tions of them, For. -when.,a woman. detects 
flattery, falsehood, or treachery in her embod- 
ied ideal, the reaction generally produces dis- 


trust and hatred to Mankind, and she mentally | 


calls all men villains and liars ; but a knowl- 
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edge of her own noble, generous brothers 
softens this judgment, and assures her that 
other sisters may have brothers equally as 
true and manly as ber own. 

But among young ladies this distrust is un- 
frequent, and not half so deplorable in its 


effects as that ideal perfection which most of 


them paint for their lovers; and were it not 
that we know the faults of our own good- 
looking brothers, we might believe certain 
smooth-faced individuals to be what we would 
like to think them, and what they would like 
to have us think them—perfection ! 


Se 
[For Life Iustrated,] 


DEATH OF EMILY CAROLINE FOX. 





BY G. 0. HOWARD, 





Tuov pure and spotless falling snow, 
Now dropping slowly on the earth, 
Why dost thou fill my thoughts with woe, 
Imparting gloom where once was mirth? 
I know thy mission—fall most light 
Upon the mound, and softly lave 
The hallowed spot with virgin white, 
That rises o’er young Milly’s grave. 
The skies wept sadly when we placed 
Her coffin in its earthly cell, 
And dropping flowers, that sweetly graced 
The form of one we loved so well; 
She calmly with her kindred slept, 
Reposing in her narrow cave, 
While all with childless parents wept, 
And mourned around young Milly’s grave, 


Last New-Year’s Day I left thee gay 
And happy in thy father’s home ; 
Next saw thee on thy death-bed lay, 
And ery, for “ Johnny did not come.” 
Then to your favorite cottage brought, 
Dressed for the tomb, that maiden form, 
That rose so playfully, and sought 
Her garden flowers at early dawn. 


Those flowers may bloom and bud in white, 
Fit emblems of thy purity, 

But Milly’s form, and footsieps light, 
With radiant eyes, we shall not see. 

Near rabbit-house or shallow pond, 
Running around on summer morn, 

With wreathed bouquet, of which so fond, 
Bright Charley— Arty, to adorn. 


My daughter Delia, sad’s your face ; 
Milly, your playmate, has she gone? 
Will you no more togetoer trace 
_ Your graveled waisk that skirts the lawn, 
Or play the bymn on Sabbath eve, 
And Milly sing her favorite song— 
“T ought to love my mother ?’—grieve, 
For she whe loved ’s forever gone, 


Mourw for the young and tender heart, 
Weep for the daughter passed away 
Too early to know woman’s part, 
Too lovely, perfect to decay ; 
The bloom of life and spring of yearst 
Must die. His law, who took, who gaye— 
Cease, parents, unavailing tears, .. 
You'll sleep near your sweet Milly’s grave. 


———i eee 


Minrrary Mav.—Mesasrs. J. C. & R. Smith, 


71 Nassau Strect, New York, have published an excellent 
map of that portion of the United States lying south of 


New York, embracing all the scenes of military opera- 
tions. They also give, on the margin, enlarged views of 
the District of Columbia, embracing Alexandria and 
Arlington Heights; also Harper’s Ferry and vicinity ; 
Fortress) Monroe, ineluding Sewali’s Point, Norfoik, 
Portsmouth, and the mouth of the Chesapeake; an en- 
larged view of Fort Pickens, Pensacola, Warrington 
Navy Yard, Pensacola Bay and the relative position of 
Fort Pickens, Mobile Bay, and the month of the Missis- 
sippi; Cairo and yicinity, and other places of interest. 
The map is about twenty by shirty inches and may be 
sent by mail. Price, 25 cents. © 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 4 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.) 





[CONTINUED FROM JUNE NUMBER.] 

THE next question is, How. should the criminal be treated under 
confinement ? The moment we understand his mental constitution 
and condition, the answer becomes obvious. Our object is to abate 
the activity of his animal propensities, and to increase the energy of 
his moral and intellectual faculties. The first step in allaying the 
activity of the propensities, is to withdraw every object and communi- 
cation that tend to excite them. The most powerfully exciting causes 
to crime are idleness, intoxication, and the society of immoral asso- 
eiates. In our British jails, criminals, until lately, were utterly idle ; 
they were crowded together, and lived habitually in the society of 


- each other; intoxication being the only stimulus that was withdrawn, 


If I wished to invent a school or college for training men to become 
habitual criminals, I could not imagine an institution more perfect for 
the purpose than such jails. Men, and often boys, in whom the pro- 
pensities were naturally strong, were left in complete idleness, so that 
their strongest and lowest. faculties might enjoy ample leisure to lux- 
uriate ; and they were placed in each other’s society, so that their 
polluted minds might-more effectually avail themselves of their leisure 
in communicating their experience to each other, and in cultivating, 
by example. and, precept, the propensities into increased energy and 
more intense activity. 

The proper treatment is to separate them, as much as possible, from 
each other; and while they are in each other’s society, to prevent 
them, by the most vigilant superintendence, from communicating 
immoral ideas and impressions to each other’s minds. In the next 


place, they should be all regularly employed ; because nothing tends 


more directly to subdue the inordinate activity of the animal propen- 
sities than labor, It occupies the mind, and .physiologically it drains 
off, by the muscles, from the brain, the nervous energy, which, in the 
case of criminals, is expended by their large organs of the propensities. 
The greater the number of ‘the higher faculties that the labor stim- 
ulates, the more beneficial it will be. Mounting the steps of a tread- 
mill exercises merely the muscles, and acts on the mind by exhausting 


the nervous energy and producing the feeling of fatigue. It does not 


excite a single moral/or intellectual faculty. Working as a weaver 
or shoemaker would employ more of the intellectual powers; the 
occupations of a carpenter or blacksmith are still more ingenious ; 
while that of a machine-maker stands higher still in the scale of 
mental requirement. Many criminals are so deficient in intellect, that 
they are not capable of engaging in ingenious employments ; but my 
proposition is, that, wherever they do enjoy intellectual talent, the 
more effectually it is drawn out, cultivated, and applied to useful 
purposes, the more will their powers of self-guidance and control be 
increased. 

Supposing the quiescence of the animal propensities to be secured 


_by restraint and by labor, the next object obviously is, to impart vigor 


to their moral and intellectual faculties, so that they may be rendered 
capable of mingling with society at a future period, without relapsing 
into crime. The moral and intellectual faculties can be cultivated 
only by exercising them on their natural objects, and in their legitimate 


fields. If any relative of ours possessing an average development of 
the bones and muscles of the legs, had nevertheless, through sheer 


indolence, lost the use of them and become incapable of walking, 


should we act wisely, with a view to his recovery, if we fixed him in 
an arm-chair, from which it was impossible for him to rise? Yet, 
-when we lock up criminals in prison, amid beings who never give 
expression to a moral emotion without its becoming a subject of | 
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ridicule ; when we exclude from their society all moral and intelligent 
men calculated to rouse and exercise their higher faculties ; and when 
we provide no efficient means for their instruction, do we not, in fact; 
as effectually deprive all their superior powers of the means of exer- 
cise and improvement, as we would do the patient with feeble legs, 
by pinioning him down to a chair? All this must be reversed. 
Effectual means must be provided for instructing criminals in duty 
and knowledge, and for exercising their moral and intellectual facul- 
ties. This can be done only by greatly increasing the numbers of 
higher minds that hold communion with them; by rendering their 
labor the means of purchasing the stores which they consume ; and 
by encouraging them to read and to exercise all their best powers in 
every practicable manner. The influence of visitors in jails, in 
ameliorating the character of criminals, is explicable on such grounds. 
The individuals who undertake this duty are, in general, prompted to 
it by the vivacity of their own moral feelings; and the manifestation 
of these toward the criminals excites the corresponding faculties in 
them into action. On the same principle on which the presence of 
profligate assuciates cultivates and strengthens the propensities, does 
the society of virtuous men excite and strengthen the moral powers. 

By this treatment. the offender would be restored to society with his 
inferior feelings tamed, his higher powers invigorated, his understand- 
ing enlightened, and his whole mind and body trained to industrious 
habits. If this should not afford society a more effectual protection 
against his future crimes, and be more in consonance with the dictates 
of Christianity than our present treatment, I stand condemned as a 
vain theorist ; but if it would have these blessed effects, I humbly 
entreat of you to assist me in subduing that spirit of ignorance and 
dogmatism which represents these views as dangerous to religion and 
injurious to society, and presents every obstacle to their practical 
adoption.* 





LECTURE XIV. 


DUTY OF SOCIETY IN REGARD TO THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS. 


The punishment of criminals proceeds too much on the principle of revenge—Conse- 
quences of this error—The proper objects are the protection of society and the 
reformation of the criminal—Means of accomplishing these ends—Confinement in a 
penitentiary till the offender is rendered capable of good conduct—Experience of the 
corrupting effects of short periods of imprisonment in Glasgow Bridewell—Effects o 
simple imprisonment—Effects of transportation—Examples of humane treatment of 
criminals in Germany and France—Failure of the tread-mill—Suggestions for an 
improved treatment of transported convic's—American penitentiaries—Punishment 
of death may ultimately be abolished—Further particulars respecting American 
prisons—Results of solitary and social confinement considered—Silent labor system at 
Auburn. 

I procerp to consider the duty of the highest class of minds, in 
regard to criminal legislation and prison-discipline. This class has 
received from Providence ample moral and intellectual powers, with 
as much of the lower elements of our nature as is necessary for their 
well-being in their present sphere of existence, but not so much as to 
hurry them into crime. Such individuals have great moral power 
committed to them by the Creator, and we may presume that he will 
hold them responsible for the use which they make of it. Hitherto, 
this class, chiefly through want of knowledge, has fallen far short of 
their duty in the treatment of criminals. In my last Lecture, I 
remarked, that, as revenge is disavowed by Christianity, and con- 
demned by the moral law of nature, we should exclude it entirely, as 


a principle, in our treatment of criminals; but that, nevertheless, it 
may be detected mingling, more or less, with many of our criminal 


regulations. 

Under the existing system of criminal legislation, every man is held 
responsible for his actions, who, in the phraseology of lawyers, can 
distinguish between right and wrong ; and this responsibility consists 
in being subjected to a certain extent of punishment—in other words, 





* The prisons in the United States of America are conducted in a manner greatly 
superior to those of Great Britain and Ireland; but even they admit of improvement. 
I shall add some remarks on them to the next Lecture. 
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mental and physical suffering—proportioned to the magnitude of the 
offense which he has committed. Although even in the metaphysical 
schools of philosophy it is generally admitted, that the impulsive, and 
also the intellectual faculties, are distinct in their characteristics, and 
do not exist in fixed and definite proportions to each other in every 
individual, yet these facts, and the consequences which flow from 
them, have been and are disregarded by our criminal legislators. An 
individual may be born with so strong an instinct of acquisitiveness 
and such weak moral and intellectual powers, that, like a fox ona 
common, he may be actually impelled by his nature to appropriate 
objects suited to gratify his propensity, regardless of the preferable 
rights of others; or he may be destructive or deceptive in his tenden- 
cies—prompted by strong internal impulse to take away life, or to 
commit fraud; but the law takes no cognizance of his mental con- 
stitution. He may be grossly ignorant; he may be undergoing the 
pangs of starvation ; or he may be surrounded by the temptations pre- 
sented by intoxicating liquors and a social atmosphere of ignorance 
and profligacy ; still the law takes no account of such things. It 
inquires only whether he possesses so much intellect as to know that 
it has declared stealing, killing, fire-raising, fraud, deception, and 
hundreds of other acts, to be wrong. If he is not purely idiotic or 
raving mad, he may be in any of the unfortunate conditions now men- 
tioned, and yet know this fact. And this is enough for the law. It, 
then, by a fiction of its own, and often in opposition to the most glaring 
indications, assumes him to be a free and responsible being, and deals 
out its punishment, in other words, its vengeance, upon him for having 
disregarded its dictates. It makes no inquiry into the effects of its 
inflictions on his mind. Strong in its own fiction that he 2s a free, 
moral, and responsible being, it aims at no object except deterring its 
subjects from actions injurious to society, and assumes that suffering 
is the best or only means necessary to accomplish this end; and 
punish him it does accordingly. 

In committing men to prisons in which they shall be doomed to 
idleness—in compelling them to associate, night and day, with each 
other (the most effectual method of eradicating any portion of moral 
feeling left unimpaired in their minds)—and in omitting to provide 
instruction for them—society seems, without intending it, to proceed 
almost exclusively on the principle of revenge. Such treatment may 
be painful, but it is clearly not beneficial to the criminals; and yet 
pain, deliberately inflicted, without benefit to the sufferer, is simply 
vengeance. Perhaps it may be thought that this treatment will serve 
to render imprisonment more terrible, and thereby increase its efficacy 
as a means of deterring other men from offending. No doubt it will 
render it very terrible to virtuous men—to individuals of the highest 
class of natural dispositions—because nothing could be more horrible 
to them than to be confined in idleness, amid vicious, debased, and 
profligate associates ; but this is not the class on whom prisons are 
intended to operate as objects of terror; these men have few tempta- 
tions to become criminals. Those to whom prisons should be rendered 
formidable, are the lovers of pleasure, men enamored of an easy, dis- 
solute life, enlivened with animal excitement, not oppressed with 
labor, nor saddened by care, reflection, or moral restraint. Our 
prisons, as recently conducted, were not formidable to such characters, 
They promised them idleness, the absence of care, and the stimulus 
of profligate society. On this class of minds, therefore, they, in a 
great degree, lost the character of objects of terror and aversion ; un- 
deniably they were not schools of reform; and they therefore had no 
recognizable feature so strongly marked on them as that of instruments 
of vengeance, or means employed by the higher minds, for inflicting 
on their inferior brethren what, judging from their own feelings, they 
intend to be a terrible retribution, but which these lower characters, 
from the difference of their feelings, found to be no formidable punish- 
ment at all. Thus, through ignorance of human nature, the one class 


continued to indulge its revenge, in the vain belief that it was deter- 
ring offenders ; while the other class proceeded in its career of crime, 


in nearly utter disregard of the measures adopted to deter it from 
iniquity ; and at this day, although important improvements have 
been effected in prisons, criminal legislation is still far from being 
crowned with success. 

If any class deserve punishment for these proceedings, I would be 
disposed to inflict it on the higher class, or on the men to whom a 
bountiful Creator has given ample ability to reclaim their less fortu- 
nate brethren from vice and crime, but who, through ignorance, and 
the helplessness that accompanies it, leave this great duty undis- 
charged. In point of fact, the natural law does punish them, and will 
continue to punish them, until they adopt the right method of pro- 
ceeding. If we reckon up the cost, in the destruction of life and 
property, expenses of maintaining criminal officers, courts of justice, 
aud executioners—and the pangs of sorrow, flowing not only from 
pecuniary loss, but from disgrace, sustained by the relatives of profli- 
gate offenders—-we may regard the sum-total as the penalty which the 
virtuous pay for their neglect of the rational principles of criminal 
legislation. If the sums thus expended were collected and applied, 
under the guidance of enlightened judgment, to the construction and- 
proper appointment of penitentiaries, one or more for each large dis- 
trict of the country, and if offenders were committed to them for 
reformation, it is probable that the total loss to society would not be 
greater than that of the present system, while the advantages would 
unspeakably exceed those which now exist. 


In regard to the treatment of criminals when placed in such pen- 
itentiaries, I have already remarked, that, in the sentences pronounced 
under the present system, the principle chiefly, although uninten- 
tionally, acted on by the superior class of society, appears to be 
revenge. If a boy roba till of a few pence, he is sentenced to eight 
days’ imprisonment in jail ; that is, to eight days’ idleness, passed in 
the society of accomplished thieves and profligate blackguards, at the 
end of which space he is liberated. Here the quantity of punishment 
measured out seems to be regulated by the principle, that the eight 
days’ confinement causes a quantity of suffering equal to a fair retri- 
bution for robbing the till. If a female steal clothes from a hedge, 
she is sentenced to sixty days’ confinement in Bridewell, where she is 
forced to work, in the society of ten or a dozen profligates like her- 
self, during the day, and is locked up alone during the night. At the 
end of the sixty days she is liberated, and turned adrift on society. If 
aman commit amore extensive theft, he is committed to Bridewell 
for three months, or perhaps transported ; the term of confinement and 
the period of transportation bearing a uniform, and, as far as possible, 
a supposed just relation to the magnitude of the offense. The inten- 
tion of this treatment is to cause a quantum of suffering sufficient to 
deter the criminal from repeating the offense, and also others from 
committing similar transgressions ; but we shall inquire whether these 
effects follow. 

If we renounce, altogether, the principle of vengeance as unsound, 
we shall still have other two principles remaining as guides to our 
steps : first, that of protecting society ; and, secondly, that of reforming 
the offender. 

The principle of protecting society authorizes us to do everything 
that is necessary to accomplish this end, under the single qualification 
that we shall adopt that method which is most beneficial to society 
and least injurious to the criminal. If, as I have contended, the world 
be really constituted on the principle of the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, we shall find, that whatever measures serve best to pro- 
tect the public interests, will also be most beneficial for the offender, 
and vice versa. In the view, then, of social protection, any individual 
who has been convicted of infringing the criminal law, should be 
handed over, as a moral patient, to the managers of a well-regulated 
penitentiary, to be confined in it, not until he shall have endured a 
certain quantity of suffering, equal in magnitude to what is supposed 
to be a fair revenge for his offense, but until such a change shall have 
been effected in his mental condition, as may afford society a reason- 
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able guarantee that he will not commit fresh crimes when he is set at 
large. It is obvious that this course of procedure would be hunianity 
itself to the offender, compared with the present system, while it would 
unspeakably benefit society. It would convert our prisons from 
houses of retribution and of corruption into schools of reform. It 
would require, however, an entire change in the principles on which 
they are conducted. 

The views which I have expounded in this and the preceding Lec- 
ture are strongly elucidated and confirmed by a report of the state of 
the Glasgow Bridewell in 1826, which I obtained from the late Mr. 
Brebner, the enlightened and truly humane superintendent of that 


establishment : 
STATE OF CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 





Year ending 31st Year ending 31st 























Dec., 1825. Dec., 1826, 
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Commitments during the year ............... 558 | 7038 | 1261 | 688 | 713 | 1401 


Deduct recommitments of the same indi- 
vidual in the currency of the year..... ; sab ha $60 eae 





Remains net number of different persons...... 457 | 424 | 881 | 564 | 432 | 996 
Whereof in custody for the first time.......... 860 | 209 569 | 444 | 189 633 
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Mr. Brebner has observed that offenders committed for the first tame, 
for only a short period, almost invariably return to Bridewell for new 
offenses; but if committed for a long period, they return less fre- 
quently. This fact is established by the following table, framed on an 
average of ten years, ending 25th December, 1825. 

Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 14 days’ confinement, 
there returned under sentence for new crimes— 


FRDOUS sone sserde sts se hel woe 75 per cent. 6 months’ confinement, about 10 per cent. 
6“ 9 6c 6“ 6c ve’ “ 


80 days’ confinement, about 60 
40 “ce “ “ 50 
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During the ten years, 93 persons were committed for the first time 
for two years, of whom not one returned. 

Mr. Brebner remarked, that when prisoners come back to Bridewell 
two or three times, they go on returning at intervals for years. He 
has observed that a good many prisoners committed for short periods 
for first offenses, are afterward tried before the High Court of Justiciary 
and transported or hanged. 

Judging from the ultimate effect, we here discover that the individ- 
uals who for some petty offense are committed to Bridewell for the 
first time, for only 14 days, are in reality more severely punished than 
those who, for some more grave infringement of the law, are sentenced 
at first to two years’ imprisonment; nay, the ultimate result to the 
petty delinquent would have been far more beneficial, if for his trifling 
offense he had been sentenced to two years’ confinement instead of 14 
days. The sentence of 14 days’ imprisonment merely destroyed his 
moral sensibilities (if he had any), initiated him into the mysteries of 
a prison, introduced him to accomplished thieves, and enabled him to 
profit by their instruction; and, when thus deteriorated, and also 
deprived of all remnants of character, it turned him loose again into 
the world, unprotected and unprovided for, leaving him to commit new 
crimes and to undergo new punishments (which we see by the table he 
rarely failed to do), until, by gradual corruption, he was ultimately 
prepared for transportation or the gallows. Of the delinquents sen- 
tenced to only 14 days’ confinement for their first offense, 75 per cent., 
or three fourths of the whole, returned for new crimes. On the other 
hand, the training, discipline, and ameliorating effect of a confinement 
for two years, for the first offense, seems to have been so efficacious, 
that not one individual who had been subjected to it, returned again to 
the same prison as a criminal.* This proves that, looking to the 





* Mr. Brebner mentioned that he did not believe that a/ of these individuals were 
completely reclaimed ; but that they had received such impressions of Glasgow prison- 
discipline, that, if disposed to return to crime, they sought out a new field of action. 
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ultimate welfare of the individuals themselves, as well as to the inter- 
ests of society, there is far greater hwmanily in a sentence for a first 
offense, that shall reform the culprit, although the offense itself may be 
small and the confinement long, than in one decreeing punishment for 
a few days only, proportional solely to the amount of the crime. 

The chief forms in which the law punishes, are confinement in 
prisons (until very lately in idleness and amid vicious associates), and, 
in more aggravated cases, transportation to a penal colony. 

I present the following example of the effects of imprisonment on the 
minds of a male and female offender. It appeared in the London 
Weekly Chronicle of 26th January, 1845, and is only one of a thousand 
similar illustrations which could easily be collected from the records 
of the prisons of the United Kingdom. 

‘“‘ History oF a Corner.—A woman, named Mulhern alias Lock- 


‘wood, was committed in Lancaster last week, on a charge of coining 


and uttering counterfeit coin: and we now proceed to give some par- 
ticulars of her truly eventful history, with which Mr. Powell, the 
solicitor to the Mint, has obligingly furnished us. 

“ The first that is known of her is as the wife of a soldier serving 
under Sir John Moore in Spain, and whom she ‘ followed to the field’ 
—trudging along with the army and its gallant leader through its long 
and remarkable retreat, till the battle of Corunna. After this, she 
was with the army under ‘the Duke’ in Portugal, and during the whole 
of the Peninsular war, whether merely as a camp-follower or with her 
husband is not known; but he is supposed to have been killed in some 
of the many engagements that took place, and she to have consoled 
herself with another, if not many more. In one engagement with the 
enemy, the serjeant-major of the regiment she followed was killed by 
a shot ; on which (while, it is imagined, the engagement still contin- 
ued) she contrived to get at the body, and rifled the dead man’s ‘ kit’ of 
its contents. Among these were his marriage and other certificates, 
which she carefully concealed and preserved for after use. On 
returning home she passed herself off as the widow of this serjeant- 
major, in order to obtain a pension ; and afterward, on a nurse’s place 
in Chelsea Hospital becoming vacant, she applied for, and obtained it, 
also as the serjeant-major’s widow ; having all the necessary docu- 
ments, she was enabled to answer every question, and her identity 
was never doubted. But when she had been comfortably located here 
for some time, the real widow came home! Her application for a 
pension, its denial on the ground that the widow was already provided 
for, and the real widow’s reiterated assertions that she was the widow, 
caused an investigation by the late Sir Charles Grant. The result 
was, that Biddy was turned adrift on the ‘ wide world,’ and was lost 
sight of for several years. Her first re-appearance was in the char- 
acter of a coiner, as which she was tried and convicted in 1828, and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. In 1834 she was again tried; 
but this time under the name of Lockwood, and in company with her 
second husband, whose real name, however, was Stafford, and who 
was a very skillful mason by trade. He was convicted, and she was 
then acquitted as being his wife, and supposed to be acting under his 
direction. In 1836 she was convicted at Aylesbury for coining, and 
she then said she was fifty-five years of age. She was again tried for 
the same offense at Warwick in 1838, but acquitted, owing to the 


insufficiency of evidence ; and in July of the same year she was again 
tried, and this time in connection with a woman named Eliza Per- 
ceval, the offense being the same. Lockwood (prisoner) got eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, and her companion twelve months. From that 
time till the present apprehension of Mrs. Mulhern alias Lockwood, 
ete., Mr. Powell had almost entirely lost sight of her ; sometimes he 
thought he recognized her business talent in the different cases for- 
warded to him, but was not able to follow out the clew. In the 
answers she now gave to the questions contained in the ‘ Description 
Paper,’ prisoner had in almost every case given false statements, not 
wishing, doubtless, to renew her acquaintance with the Mint solicitor ; 
and when confronted with him, she stoutly denied all previous knowl- 
edge of Mr. Powell, till he mentioned one or two ‘ passages’ in her 
life, when she said: ‘ Ah! told you that tale !’ 
[conTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTEEN.] 
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CONNER, “THE PRINTER” 





JAMES CONNER. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

JAMES CoNNER was aman having a remark- 
able organization, combining strength and act- 
ivity. Positiveness and determination were 
qualities evinced in all his actions. A person 
having such a head and temperament is sure 
to make a mark in the world, wherever he 
may be placed. His head was large, and 
amply sustained by a large and well-developed 
body. There was great natural harmony in 
the different functions of the physical system. 
He had large lungs, excellent digestion, a first- 
rate muscular system, and an active nervous 
temperament. He was strong in body, and 
very clear and active in mind. 

His phrenology indicates great practical 
talent joined to a first-rate reflective intellect. 
His mind was clear and critical, and he gene- 
rally arrived at correct conclusions without 
hesitation, and was not afraid to act on his 
own intuitions. He had an excellent memory 
of subjects with which he was connected and 
interested, excellent judgment of character and 
motive, understood men at the first glance, 
knew how to govern the headstrong and en- 
courage the timid—in short, knew how to put 
the right man in the right place. 





His Constructiveness was large, and, added 
to this, he had more than a common share of 
imagination and that ready judgment which 
brings the ideal into practical use.. His Aec- 
quisitiveness was rather large; hence he had 
a ready sense of value, of profit and loss, and 
an ambition to excel in business affairs. 

His Mirthfulness is largely indicated in the 
portrait, and whenever circumstances favored 
its manifestation, it was always ready. 

He had avery strong will and unconquer- 
able determination. He had also Self-Esteem 
and Approbativeness—the former giving self- 
reliance, respect for his own opinions, inde- 
pendence of feeling, power to dominate over 
other minds, and an unhesitating confidence in 
his own judgment ; while Approbativeness 
rendered him ambitious to excel in his at- 
tempts, sensitive to the praise and censure of 
his friends and the public, and disposed to do 
and suffer much to keep a spotless reputation 
and a character above reproach. 

His friendship and social attachments were 
strong. He could always make friends read- 
ily, and secure the co-operation of people in 
anything in which he was disposed to lead off. 

His Cautiousness was fairly developed, but 
he was more known for energy, thoroughness, 


executive force, perseverance, and a dashing, | 


straightforward vigor of action, than for policy 
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or prudence. He knew no way of accomplish- 
ing purposes but to plan correctly and to exe- 
cute with an earnest purpose and a steady 
hand. He was no hypocrite, was not inclined 
to say one thing and mean another, and some- 
times he was considered perhaps too severe and 
direct in his criticisms of the conduct or mis- 
management of delinquents. 

Conscientiousness and Hope were large. 
He loved justice for its own sake. He looked 
on the bright side of the picture, expected suc- 
cess, and was willing to work for it, confident 
that, effort rightly directed would triumph. 

He had respect for authority, for age, and 
things sacred; was sympathetical and kind 
toward those who needed his assistance. 

In this organization we see the energetic 
business man, the clear and comprehensive 
thinker, a man of ingenuity, of practical econ- 
omy; in short, a man eapable of rising to dis- 
tinction and accomplishing much by the exer- 
cise of his own powers, guided: by good com- 
mon sense and an honest purpose, . 

Mr. Conner’s Language was well developed ; 
and his strong social feelings, joined to his ex- 
cellent intelligence and: his wit, made him a 
good talker, and rendered him always accept- 
able in the social circle. 

He could have succeeded in almost any pro- 
fession to which he might have been devoted, 
but especially would he have stood high as an 
engineer, civil-or military; as a builder, as a 
merchant, as a navigator, or as a lawyer. - 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Such a nature as that of James Conner re- 
quires. only a fair field and a free opportunity 
to rise in the world. In a country like the 
United States, where every man, untrammeled 
by hereditary and exclusive privileges, has a 
free opportunity, without question or hin- 
drance, to develop whatever of native power he 
has, the path is amply opened for such men as 
our subject to rise to distinction. 

He was born on the 22d of April, 1798, near 
Hyde Park, Duchess County, N.Y. His father 
was the keeper of a scow ferry on the Hud- 
son, the only means of conveyance then in use 
at. that place for passengers... Having become 
involved partly from being bondsman for a 
friend, his means. were limited, which pre- 
vented him giving to his son more than a few 
quarters cf schooling. i wk 

In 1811 our subject was apprenticed to 
Samuel Brower, of the newspaper called the 
Public Advertiser, published at the corner of 
Water and Pine streets, New York. In this 
office he learned the mystery of type-setting. 
In addition to his duties at the “ case,’’ he had 
to make up the Southern mail, and to deliver 
a route of papers from Pine to Beekman streets. 
Beekman Street, at this period, resembled but 
little the same street at the present day. It 
was the “court end’ of the city, with such 
people as the Lawrences, Bownes, and Blood-- 
goods. as residents... Jacob Barker, the cele- 
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brated banker, also resided in this aristocratic 
locality. 

Conner was not only remarkably industrious 
as a lad, but given as well to sport and amuse- 
ment, and many are the funny tricks which he 
is reported to have played upon his associates, 
willing always to accept in exchange such 
smart things as his companions were able to 
perpetrate at his expense. 5 

The writings of Cobbett, the great English 
politician, were in course of publication in 
England, and were being copied in the Adver- 
liser at the time young Conner was connected 
with the office. So valuable were they deemed 
to the publishers, that they required extra 
hours of labor to bring them out. Our sub- 
ject was engaged in setting up this work, and 
acquired a great admiration for the terse, 
comprehensive style in which the books were 
compiled. About this time peace was pro- 
claimed between the United States and Great 
Britain, and the late talented Mordecai M. 
Noah, returning from his consulate at Tripoli, 
made an arrangement with Conner, his ap- 
prenticeship being canceled in consequence of 
the discontinuance of the Advertiser, to join 
the new establishment of the National Advo- 
cate as a compositor. 

After remaining for several months in this 
connection, Conner arrived at the correct no- 
tion that his business would be but half learned 
in a newspaper office. He determined to be- 
come @ book printer, and engaged in an office 
of this description. He made rapid advance- 
ment in a practical knowledge of fine job- 
work, and became a first-class pressman as 
well. He became connected with an English- 
man by the name of Watts, on the spot of 
ground where the Centre Market now stands. 
This Mr. Watts, in connection with Mr. Fay, 
was aniong the first who brought the art of 
stereotyping to any perfection in the United 
States. At this establishment, in the capacity 
of an ordinary compositor, Conner, then not 
more than eighteen years of age, worked on 
the first quarto Bible ever stereotyped on the 
western side of the Atlantic. Watts selling 
out his interest to B. & J. Collins, young Con- 
ner engaged with them, and never quitted their 
employ until long after he had afforded them 
proof of his efficiency in the new art of finish- 
ing stereotype plates for printing. 

Conner engaged with the Bible Society, Mr. 
Fanshaw having made the happy suggestion 
that the correcting and repairing of stereotype 
_plates ought to be a distinct branch in itself, 


‘and intrusted only to the most experienced | 


printers. But in order to learn this new busi- 
ness, our subject entailed upon himself a tem- 
porary loss of some three dollars per week, in 
the hope that the enlarged experience he should 
gain would more than compensate him in the 
long run. Soon after this he confined himself 
to the stereotyping business, and was engaged 
by Hammond Wallace at a respectable salary. 
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New York was destined to lose our young 
friend for a season at least. Removing to Bos- 
ton, Mr. Conner took active charge of Timothy 
Carter’s stereotype foundery, on a large weekly 
salary, which was soon changed to a contract 
at a certain price per thousand ems for com- 
position and finishing plates for press, To 
this the addition was subsequently made of 
the supervision of the press-rooms, in which 
several of the Treadwell power presses (being 
about the first power presses ever used in this 
country) were run. While here, Mr. Conner 
began to think seriously of the duty all men 
owe to themselves—that of embarking in busi- 
ness on his own exclusive account. With that 
in view, he labored from ten to eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. Thus he continued at 
work for some three years, and came away re- 
warded with some three thousand dollars clear 
profit. 

Arrived in our city, Mr. Conner soon made 
arrangements for a home and a proper location 
for business. A fortunate opportunity for 
commencing soon presented itself, in the sur- 
rendering by Mr. Daniel Fanshaw of the resi- 
due of his lease on No, 1 Murray Street. For 
these premises, on a site which alone costs 
thousands now, the rent then asked was only 
three hundred dollars, 

Mr. Conner, all through his life, had been 
noted for his free and courteous demeanor. As 
a tradesman, his method of acting was that of 
selling cheaply, quickly, and for sure returns ; 
and to the end of making his business exten- 
sively known, he advertised freely. By zeal- 
ously and consistently adhering to this  prin- 
ciple, Mr. Conner’s success in trade has been 
of quite an unexampled character. While in 
Murray Street he made an important advance 
in type-founding, by taking old. stereotype 
plates and cutting an alphabet of some Sixteen- 
Line Picea Antique, which seemed to him to be 
much wanted at that time for large posters. 
Of these he stereotyped and sold immense 
quantities, blocked on wood. 

We next find Mr. Conner in Spruce Street, 
near Gold, his landlord being his valued 
friend, Jacob Lorillard. Here our printer 
erected a rear building for the casting of 
plates. This he found bound to do, from the 
necessities of a business which had become 
great in a comparatively brief period, and was 
enlarging every day. In addition to his ordi- 
nary custom, that of the Episcopal and Meth- 
odist societies had recently accrued to him. 
The occasion, he thought, was opportune for 
the publication of a folio Bible, being the first 
ever stereotyped in the States or any other 
country. For this, long before he had finished 
it, he found a customer in Silas Andrus, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, who readily agreed to 
the price first asked—five thousand dollars. 
Elated, as he well might be, by his success in 
this connection, and anxious, as he ever was, 
to keep good faith to the very moment, Mr. 
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Conner was himself compelled to, devote 
eighteen hours daily to the personal super- 
vision of the work. 

We now come to a circumstance in Mr. 
Conner’s life which, perhaps, more than any 
other we shall haye to record about him, 
proves the indomitable energy of the man. 
How many who would have succumbed under 
the trial! How few there are who could have 
triumphed over it! Induced by a letter-cutter, 
named George Lothian, to embark in the east- 
ing of type, more with the view of manufac- 
turing such as he consumed in his own busi- 
ness, than with any idea of sale, Conner set 
about the task with the alacrity so prominent 
a feature in his character. Of course, this 
casting business was kept secret. Molds and 
matrices were procured, and the casting was 
some way to completion, when this Lothian 
turned round upon his heel, and, to the con- 
sternation of his proposed victim, coolly ex- 
claimed, “Sir, I never will, by any act of 
mine, allow you to manufacture type over my 
head.” 

What a situation for poor Conner—with 
much of his capital locked up in what was 
only worthless, half-completed stock!  Des- 
perately and wickedly had this Lothian played 
his game, and melancholy was the aspect of 
our friend’s place—no single article finished ; 
here a lower case of Long Primer, there a 
Bourgeoise capital, in another spot an Italic 
Brevier, and so on to an almost interminable 
extent—every size and form, but each lacking 
a necessary something. This was misfortune 
enough, yet more was to come. The Method- 
ist Society ordered a font of a particular sized 
type of Mr. Conner, which the course Lothian 
pursued made a difficult undertaking for the 
new type-founder; and the publication of a 
eard by the old type-founders, in which they 
annoanced a reduction in the price of type of 
twenty-five per cent., rendered his position 
still more critical. But these gentlemen were 
ignorant of the energy of Conner—were una- 
ware of his being one of those few men who 
know no such word as fail. No sooner advised 
of these facts than he shaped his course accord- 
ingly. Immediately placing himself in corre- 
spondence with everybody he supposed might, 
through the love of gain, legitimate trade, or 
friendship, desire to dispose of such articles as 
would perfect his series of faces, from Nonpa- 
reil to English, in addition to such two-line 
letters as are necessary in newspapers, he 
sought to counteract the machinations of his 
false friend, Lothian. The crisis was a fear- 
ful one, involving, it may be said, ruin or pros- 
perity. Happily the latter was the issue, 
while an additional triumph was presented on 
the occasion in the election of Mr. Conner, by 
his fellow-printers, to the Presidency of the 
New York Typographical Society, a chartered 
institution, with considerable capital. 

He decided on, stereotyping an elegant Poly- 
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glot Bible (12mo). To this end he got up anew 
size and style of type, called Agate, cut in a 
condensed and compressed manner ; the inten- 
tion being to admit of a certain number of fig- 
ures and points coming within a given space, 
the whole included in a center column of 
notes, otherwise the notes would not come 
within the same page as the text referring to 
them. Of this Bible he made several sets of 
plates from the same composition, then took 
out the references and center column of notes, 
and completed many sets of an 18mo Bible, 
and a proportionate number of plates for the 
New Testament. Being desirous that the 
Polyglot Bible should appear with a few wood 
engravings, he secured the services of J. A. 
Adams, Esq., to execute them in the highest 
and most finished style of the art. All the 
arrangements completed, Mr. Conner had the 
satisfaction of publishing a splendid edition of 
the Bible as an annual New Year’s present. 

About this time he was further engaged in 
stereotyping and completing, in quarto form, a 
Commentary on the Holy Bible, which was 
entitled the ‘‘ Cottage Bible,’ edited by Rev. 
Dr. Patton, which he afterward disposed of for 
the sum of ten thousand dollars to a gentleman 
in Hartford. Following this, Mr. Conner 
stereotyped and published Shakspeare’s works, 
complete in one volume, 

The publication of Sir Walter Scott’s entire 
works was done by Mr. Conner. This con- 
sisted of seven octavo volumes of closely- 
printed matter. An idea may be formed of 
the extent of Mr. C.’s dealings, when we say 
that on this work alone he invested forty to 
fifty thousand dollars. At this period his type 
foundery had so enlarged that he was induced 
to dispose of his stereotyping establishment, 
and devote himself entirely to the manufacture 
of type and the publication of Scott’s works 
in parts. 

Once, in view of his extreme good fortune, 
the saying had been that, were ‘‘he to touch a 
stone, it would turn to gold?’ The wish of 
retirement from business had been growing on 
Mr. Conner, who, in 1832, in the immaturity 
of his sons, recognized the sole opportunity of 
resigning the charge in its transfer to some 
partner. He selected such a person—a most 
amiable, correct man. Trusting too much to 
a confidential friend, Mr. Conner was made 
bankrupt. Lately so affluent, he now discov- 
ered that he was without a dollar in the wide 
world. 

But a character like his can always invoke 
wealth, some way or other. Nobody doubted 
that Mr. Conner could, at this distressing 
crisis, have raised thousands of dollars on the 
strength of his mere promise to pay on a par- 
ticular day. We shall cause no astonishment 
when we say that it was so arranged by a few 
estimable friends that a credit of five thousand 
dollars should be opened for him, payable in 
one, two, or three years. On the funds so 








supplied a new foundery was purchased. Here, 
manfully fighting the great battle of life once 
more, he realized, as he had in years by-gone, 
the triumph reserved for true courage. There 
was the usual sale of type—the usual dropping 
in of customers. These enabled him to pay 
back the five thousand dollars—his ‘‘ borrowed 
capital,’”? as he called it—which he returned 
with gratitude, knowing that it had enabled 
him to resume his position in the busy, moving 
world. 

From this time Mr. Conner continued to 
prosper, all the while clearing up old demands. 
His former responsibility, in the form of debt, 
he cleared off in a brief period. 

In 1844 Mr. Conner was elected to the office 
of County Clerk for three years, and in 1847, so 
general was the approval of his official conduct, 
that, at the expiration of his first term, he was 
re-elected to the same office. During the six 
years of his official duties, Mr, Conner never 
lost sight of his business—that business he had 
brought to so high a degree of excellence, and 
to which, it seemed, all his instincts were di- 
rected. He-continued to make additions to his 
stock of materials, and to receive increased 
patronage. In fact, it may be said, his ambi- 
tion appears to have centered in making his 
foundery the type foundery for variety of styles, 
elegance of face, and durability of metal. 

But, probably, it is what Mr. Conner long 
ago achieved in his profession that will inter- 
est the reader more. Among these, elaborated 
by the process of chemical precipitation, was 
the casting of letters from an electrotyped 
matrix. Previous to Mr. Conner’s successful 
efforts in this direction, Messrs. Mapes and 
Chilton, chemists, had experimented to produce 
a fac-simile to a copper plate which Mapes 
wished to use for his magazine. - Ascertaining 
the perfect success of the experiment under 
other hands, he was anxious to have their bat- 
tery -tried on a copper plate. It was, to his 
and Mr. Chilton’s joint delight, successful, 
and a very favorable report was inserted in 
many of the European scientific periodicals. 

In the course of his experimenting, Conner 
took a Long Primer Italic capital 7’, and in- 
serted it through a piece of stereotype plate. 
This was attached to a copper wire by solder- 
ing; some zine was attached to the other end 
of the wire; a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid was made and placed in a vessel; a solu- 
tion of common blue vitriol in another apart- 
ment; then the matrix and the zine were 
placed in their respective apartments, and the 
process of extracting the copper from the sul- 
phate, through galvanic action, commenced, 
and the copper obtained was thrown on the 
intended matrix. 

Conner and his assistants then took a small 
cut of a beehive, and setting this also in the 
same way, obtained a. perfect matrix, which 
is now in use at Conner’s foundery. These 
successes encouraged him to other experiments 











on a larger and more valuable scale. Mr. 
Conner, therefore, ordered a fancy font of type, 
which he originally had cut on steel, selecting 
therefrom a perfect alphabet, points, and fig- 
ures, and then shaved a stereotype plate on 
both sides. This he lined off into sizes equal 
to the matrices he desired to make. He then 
made the necessary openings through the 
plate, and inserted the types designed to be 
precipitated on. which he cut off and soldered 
on the back. This proved a highly successful 
experiment, as it gave him a perfect set of 
matrices at one precipitation. This plate is 
still to be seen at Mr. Conner’s establishment, 
as originally made, and is regarded as a great 
curiosity—being supposed to be the first alpha- 
bet thus made in this or any other country. 
His next experiment was made on a more 
extended scale, and to this end the apparatus 
was enlarged so as to admit three fonts of 
fancy type, which were placed in communica- 
tion with the precipitated copper at the same 
operation. Between each letter was inserted 
a piece of wood, made to the height necessary 
to separate each matrix from the other, as it 
came out, it being impossible to connect the 
wood along with the precipitated metal. Thus 
divided, each matrix would fall apart without 
the labor of sawing. This experiment, how- 
ever, was by no means successful. From the 
circumstance of wood being used as dividing 
lines, and becoming wet, it swelled, such 
swelling causing the type to spring from the 
bottom of the trough. In the process of pre- 
cipitation only a very thin shell was found on 
the face of the type, about the same quantity 
having found its way to the bottom, in conse- 
quence of the springing of the dividing lines, 
and the throwing of the types off their feet. 
All these difficulties have been since over- 
come, and his establishment has several thou- 
sand precipitated matrices that can scarcely 
be told from those made from a steel punch. 


For many years the necessity for a change 
in the old system of casting type had been 
urged both by employers and workmen—by the 
latter more particularly, as the one then in use 
was both laborious and injurious to the health. 
Several experiments to that end had already 
been made, and with some success; but the 
final triumph was reserved for David Bruce, 
Jr., whose inventive mind conceived the crea- 
tion of a machine far in advance of any that 
had yet been presented. The importance of 
this invention at once recommended itself to 
Mr. Conner, who arranged with Mr. Bruce for 
a certain number of his new machines, with 
the privilege to manufaeture as many more as 
his business wants might require. The sim- 
plicity of the invention, and the ease with 
which it could be worked, soon won for it 
commendation and approval, but there were 
some slight imperfections and omissions, which 
were attended to as they presented themselves. 

This machine, as patented by Mr. Bruce, is 
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at present regarded as being as near to perfec- 
tion as it is, perhaps, possible to make it, and 
must soon become of general use in all found- 
eries, both in this country and in Europe. 
-The Messrs. Conner, who are now the owners 
of ithe extended patent, have introduced one 
of these machines in England and another in 
Germany, with entire satisfaction, as is shown 
by one of the parties thus purchasing having 
advertised all his old home-made type-casting 
machines for sale. 

Such are a few of the achievements of James 
Conner in the trade his name will be linked 
with while a printing press or a type foundery 
remains in existence. A man of consummate 
talent in his vocation, of strict honor, indomi- 
table energy, and a courage not to be shaken 
by adversity ; a man who was ever ready to 
assist an honest, struggling debtor with means 
as well as by an extension of credit ; a man 
possessed of every attribute which constitutes 
a true man. He was planning and thinking 
what next to bring out, just as he did in his 
more youthful days, and with such results, 
that Conners’ United States Type Foundery 
takes rank with the most extensive foundries 
in this country and in Europe. He died May 
31st, 1861. 
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TALK WITH READERS, 


ABOUT LOUIS NAPOLEON — COURAGE — CHESS 
TALENT—MODESTY — INVOLUNTARY ACTION 
— INHERITED PECULIARITIES — MARRIAGE 
OF RELATIONS. 


J. L. L. asks for information on several 
points. 

1. What are the particular physiological 
and phrenological developments of Louis Na- 
poleon ? 

Ans. In general, we reply that he is made 
up of those physiological elements which give 
wiry persistency and toughness of organiza- 
tion. He is less brilliant than enduring. His 
phrenological qualities are somewhat pecu- 
liar. He has large Secretiveness and Cautious- 
ness, which make him wary, watchful, and 
suspicious. He has great self-reliance and 
very little sympathy. He is not so great a 
man as his uncle, though he has been more 
successful in administrative policy ; but he has 
had opportunities which gave him greatly the 
advantage of his uncle, namely—a residence 
for years in the United States, in England, 
and elsewhere. He learned here and in En- 
gland the power of the people, and how to 
comprehend and employ public sentiment to 
his advantage. His uncle believed in cannon, 
in kings, in aristocratic power. Louis Napo- 
leon has learned that power is of the people, 
and that the true way to make a firm throne 
‘is to make the people feel that they are its 
supporters. 

' Louis Napoleon has large Perceptive Organs, 
which qualify him to take a practical view of 


— 


feelings. 





subjects, and the whole base of his brain is 
large, giving him policy, practical sagacity, 
love of property, and all combined with a full 
degree of the social nature, 

2. Is not courage, under all circumstances, 
a virtue? Is courage, in itself, ever a vice ? 

Ans, Courage, in itself, is unquestionably a 
desirable quality, and as such, it can not be 
called a vice. Courage may be misapplied. 
A man may be valorous, intrepid, and brave 
in a good cause or in a bad cause, and these 
qualities become injurious or beneficent, ac- 
cording as they are employed. Bravery, as a 
blind impulse, is Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness in combination. Courage is the exer- 
cise of Combativeness and Destructiveness in 
conjunction with intellect and Cautiousness. 
Bravery dashes on to achievement, blind to 
danger, or, at least, not necessarily recognizing 
it, having in view only the end to be attained. 
A dog is brave that takes a tiger or grizzly bear 
by the throat, though a single blow from the 
paw of his enemy is sufficient to strike him 
dead. He rushes into the conflict without 
seeming to measure the peril of his adventure. 
Courage, requiring a combination of judgment 
and prudence, together with force and impetu- 
osity, measures the caliber or the power of the 
antagonist, and engages in the conflict with 
the full consciousness of the hazard, danger, 
and difficulty of the case. Consequently, 
courage is never in itself a vice, but always a 
virtue. But how are we to consider this qual- 
ity of mind in itself, per se? It is almost 
impossible for a single faculty to act alone. 
Moreover, nearly every quality, especially of 
the animal propensities, may be exercised 
under the dominion or guidance of wrong 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
acting under selfish and malign feelings, lead 
to quarreling, revenge, and moroseness ; while, 
acting under the influence of benevolence and 
kindness, or of sound judgment, the qualities of 
their action are high and beneficent. The same 
faculties which wrangle and quarrel when 
selfishly exercised, become noble heroism when 
used for the defense of principle, truth, and 
justice. We prize a razor and a saw for their 
cutting qualities; but if the edge of either be 
turned destructively upon its user, the very 
quality of sharpness becomes the direst of 
evils. Courage is like the cutting edge, all 
right when rightly directed, and wrong only 
when its direction is perverted. 

3. What faculties does the game of chess 
cultivate ? 

Ans. Individuality, Locality, Form, Order, 
Calculation, Constructiveness, and Continuity. 
4. What developments produce modesty ? 

Ans. Before this quality became obsolete, it 
was supposed to require for its manifestation 
large Veneration, Cautiousness, full or large 
Approbativeness, moderate Self-Esteem, large 
Ideality, and rather large Mirthfulness, the 
latter faculty giving an appreciation of the 
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ridiculous, and rendering a person sensitive 
about taking any position which might be 
criticised in a ridiculous light. 

5. If there were two persons exactly alike 
in phrenological developments, but different in 
bodily conditions or developments, would there 
be any difference in their characters ? 

Ans. Yes, or, at least, a vast difference in 
their manifestations. For instance, a man of 
fine bodily organization, who is full of warm 
and nutritious blood, having Combativeness, 
Approbativeness, Hope, and Self-Esteem large, 
would engage in whatever was presented to be 
done with a hearty, manly earnestness, and 
he would divide opposition which impeded his 
pathway as a clipper-ship severs the waves, 
dashing them proudly from its prow. A man 
with the same development of head, but with 
weak lungs, feeble digestion, and imperfect 
circulation, placed in similar circumstances, 
would be more likely to be overpowered by 
opposition. He would feel fretted, irritable, 
anxious to excel, but not having manliness and 
power to grapple with the difficulties, would 
be likely to fall off into the trough of the sea, 
like a steamship with an insufficient head of 
steam, and either become a wreck, or return 
to his port. Again, a man with a good head 
and a first-rate body can study, think, and 
achieve intellectually, because he has vital 
power to sustain his brain to enable it to work, 
while one with a weak body is unable to ac- 
complish, in the way of study or intellectual 
labor, half so much as he would be with a 
better body. The question may be propounded 
in another form, to wit: If two grist-mills, 
precisely alike, and both of admirable pattern, 
were erected, one upon Niagara River, the 
other upon a diminutive trout-brook, would 
there be any difference in the character of 
their performance? For a quarter of a cen- 
tury we have taught, and in every book we 
have written, in every number of the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL questions of this character 
have been answered practically, namely: That 
the power to manifest mind in a healthful and 
vigorous manner depends upon the health and 
vigor of the physical organization ; or, in other 
words, the temperament is as necessary to 
mental manifestation as temper in an edge-tool 
is necessary to its cutting qualities, or as steam 
is to the engine, or water to the mill; and we 
are surprised that anybody who has ever read 
upon the subject, or, indeed, who has reflected, 
should not be able to answer this question 
promptly and correctly. For one has only to 
look at the man in health, and then again no- 
tice his manifestations when his health is im- 
paired, to see the whole force of this subject. 

6. Are any of the faculties of the brain 
involuntary ? 

Ans. Yes; in some sense they all act invol- 
untarily. Fear or cautiousness arises not only 
without any effort, but against effort to sup- 
press it whenever imminent peril is presented. 
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to the mind, Let there be made an artificial 
snake, and let the individual observing it know 
that it is artificial; every fiber of his system 
will creep with horror if it be thrown into the 
lap or around the neck, and this may serve as 
an illustration of the forms in which this sub- 
ject may be presented: Nearly all of the 
affective faculties or feelings are spontaneous 
or involuntary. Who that has Parental Love 
ean fail to feel a tender yearning for a pretty 
child or any other pet? Some of the intellec- 
tual faculties are as impulsive and involuntary 
as the passions. Sometimes persons count 
their steps, or count anything which is pre- 
sented to the eye; and though it is a fatigue 
and annoyance to them, they can not break off 
the habit. The faculty of Tune sometimes 
whistles itself, just as Mirthfulness involun- 
tarily acts in places where we would fain be 
sedate; but speaking generally, all the pas- 
sions and feelings, everything but mere intel- 
lect, act involuntarily, more or less, and some 
of the feelings altogether so; and as we have 
remarked, it is true, also, of many of the in- 
tellectual faculties that they act without pre- 
meditation, calculation, or the exercise of the 
will. 

E. W. T. starts some interesting topics in 
the following questions : 

1. Do not some persons receive predisposi- 
tions in certain directions from their ancestors, 
which do not belong to any of the faculties or 
the temperaments, and consequently can not 
be detected by the phrenologist ? For example, 
We sometimes see a person who is frightened 
at trifles, or is afraid of a thunder-storm, or is 
greatly disturbed mentally by hearing the 
wind blow uncommonly hard. If these traits 
of character are transmitted from parents 
through the agency of existing states of mind 
(as advanced in Fowler’s ‘‘ Love and Parent- 
age’’), and do not exhibit themselves externally, 
it- appears to me that the phrenologist would 
be liable to be deceived by them. For instance, 
if in such a case as above mentioned the 
faculties of Combativeness, Self-Esteem, etc., 
were found large, the phrenologist should give 
a bold, enterprising, courageous character to 
the individual, his friends would say that in 
his daily life he exhibited the opposite traits. 

Ans. We inherit) by ordinary or extraordi- 
nary transmission, from our parents, all that 
we have and are naturally. This nature, 
whether harmonious or eccentric, may be im- 
proved or depressed by the modifying influences 
of circumstances, as they are brought to bear 
upon the individual. We can not understand 
how a person can inherit or possess “‘ qualities 
which do not belong to any of the faculties or 
the ,temperaments ;” but we can understand 
that an individual may inherit an exalted 
activity of Cautiousness, Combativeness, Con- 
structiveness, Tune, or any other power of 
mind or character which may not be manifest 
to the external observer. But we think no 
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case can be found in which an individual has 
inherited remarkable activity of Cautious- 
ness along with a small development of that 
organ; but with a large development, he may 
also inherit an uncommonly intense action of 
it. There is something mysterious, yet very 
interesting, in the fact that a person may in- 
herit great fear of some things—snakes, dogs, 
fire, water, or storms—without exhibiting an 
undue amount of fear relative to dangers in 
other respects. A person sometimes inherits 
an uncommon appetite for particular things— 
cherries, cheese, ardent spirits, camphor—or 
an aversion to some particular thing, owing, 
doubtless, to some mental state of the mother. 
And a similar influence is often brought to 
bear upon an individual in his own practical 
experience. Let a person eat warm ginger- 
bread to excess, so as to make him siek; the 
probability is, that warm gingerbread will ever 
after be his bane. Let a person make himself 
sick with toasted cheese, and it will be likely 
to cure him of eating cheese in all forms for 
life. We have known persons who, not being 
accustomed to use liquor much, would become 
intoxicated on hot whisky-punch, and ever after 
the bare smell of whisky or of lemon in hot 
drinks was excessively offensive. The vari- 
ous functions and faculties of the human sys- 
tem, including the common animal appetites 
and nervous sensibilities of the individual, are 
really wonderful ; and all the knowledge which 
is possessed by physicians, philosophers, and 
metaphysicians. can not in all cases account 
for the peculiarities and the wonderful singu- 
larities exhibited by the human race. Another 
mystery of the workings of the mind—we 
might say voluminous mysteries—is exhibited 
by the insane. A man will exhibit sanity in 
every respect for hours, and even months, until 
he is brought in contact with some substance 
or scene, or some particular subject is introduced 
to his mind, when instantly the mind falls off 
from its balance, and exhibits the strangest 
aberrations. In the case our friend suggests, 
of a person having large Combativeness and 
Self-Esteem, ete., we think his premises are 
not well laid. We do not find persons with 
these courageous, independent elements strongly 
marked, while the person is, in the main, timid, 
retreating, and weak in character, unless the 
health and tone of constitution is so prostrated 
that the mind can not work with its normal 
vigor. 

2. It appears that the marriage of relatives 
is apt to be detrimental to the interests of their 
offspring. Is the principal reason because the 
parties are more likely to resemble each other? 
If not, what is it ? 

Ans. One of the chief reasons why it is 
constitutionally detrimental for near relatives, 
whether human or animal, to marry, is that 
the constitutional weaknesses and excesses of 
relatives are more likely to fall on the same 
points, and, therefore, by multiplying these 
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defects, in some points it is like laying up a 
brick wall without. breaking-joints, not having 
the bricks constituting one course lying across 
the joints of the course below. The different 
courses of shingles on a house are a]ways laid 
so as to break joints. If this were not the 
ease, the roof would leak. Now, suppose 
relatives marry, they are both liable to have 
a tendency to scrofula, or a disposition to dys- 
pepsia, or a torpid state of the liver, or an 
undue activity of the brain, so that their strong 
and weak points come in the same places. In 
other words, their vices and virtues do not 
break joints. There may be intrinsic and 
hidcen reasons, as doubtless there are, why 
the marriage of relatives is detrimental to 
health and to the maintenance of mental and 
physical vigor in the posterity. We know 
that in domestic animals this is true; it is also 
true in respect to continuing the same crop on 
one piece of ground. Itis better for farmers to 
exchange seed-corn, if the crops originally do not 
grow five miles apart, than it is to continue the 
same seed, on the same soil, year after year. If, 
then, domestic animals, by interbreeding, and 
even crops of grain and fruit degenerate by 
being planted in the same soil, and are improved 
by exchange, as we have stated, even though no 
organic or physiological reason could be traced, 
it is sufficient to know the fact, and wisdom to 
obey the suggestions of such experience. Much 
valuable knowledge is possessed by the world, 
without comprehending the philosophy, in all 
respects, which underlies that knowledge. It 
generally happens that the greatest improve- 
ments in mechanism are discovered aceident- 
ally, and the greatest strides in philosophy are 
chiefly empirical; that is to say, we know 
there is a difficulty, an error, a trouble, and 
we grope to find the cause, and by experiment- 
ing, stumble upon it. Physiology has only 
just commenced to learn the true causes of 
many forms of disease, and the best methods 
of improving the body and mind; and most 
persons who devote their lives to the develop- 
ment of great truths are surprised at the end 
of their career, however much they may have 
made progress, at the great amount that. yet 
remains to be learned before perfect knowledge 
shall be possessed. ‘They are astonished at 
how much there is yet to learn, and how httle 
they know, and we think there is nothing bet- 
ter calculated to promote personal modesty 
than the idea which the popular mind enter- 
tains of the great attainment and strength of 
knowledge possessed by individuals who are | 
investigating nature. Few persons more 
keenly feel the lack of knowledge than those 
who have acquired the most. The landsman 
wonders why a ship can not be exactly steered 
from port to port. No one knows so well as 
the navigator the influences of the winds and 
currents which stand in the way of performing 
perfect navigation. And no man so well as 
the physician and physiologist comprehends 
the world of hidden facts which pertains to the 
complicated condition of that great mystery, 
the human system. However vast a man’s 
attainments, as compared with knowing noth- 
ing, the amount to be known, like looking 
skyward, appears infinite. 
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WAR TERMS. 





Now that war is upon us, every newspaper is 
filled with information relating to martial affairs, 
Many terms of a technical nature, relating to 
war, are now used daily in the papers, which are 
not familiar to the general reader. We give a 
few of these terms, which will be acceptable to all 
readers : 

“The Columbiad or Paixhan (pronounced pay- 
zan) is a large gun, designed principally for firing 
shells, it being far more accurate than the ordi- 
nary shot-mortar. 

A Mortar is a very short cannon, with a large 
bore -some of them thirteen inches in diameter— 
Those in use in our army are 
set, an angle of forty-five degrees, and the range 
of the shell is varied by altering the charge of 
powder. The shell is caused to explode at just 
about the time that it strikes, by means of a fuse, 
the length of which is adjusted to the time of flight 
to be occupied by the ball, which of course corre- 
sponds with the range The accuracy with which 
the time of the burning of the fuse can be adjusted 
by varying its length is surprising; good artiller- 
ists generally succeed in having their shells explode 
almost/at the exact instant of striking. In load- 
ing a mortar, the shell is carefully placed, with 
the fuse directly forward, and when the piece is 
discharged, the shell is so completely enveloped 
with flame that the fuse is nearly always fired. 
The fuse is made by filling a wooden cylinder with 
fuse-powder, the cylinder being cf sufficient length 
for the longest range, and to be cut down shorter 
for shorter ranges, as required. 

A Dahigren gon is an ordinary cannon, except 
that it is made very thick at the breech for some 
three or four feet, when it tapers down to less 
than the usual size. This form was adopted in 
consequence of the experiments of Capt. Dab}gren, 
of the United States Navy, having shown that 
when a gun is burst, it usually gives way at the 
breech. The Niagara is armed with these guns, 
and at the Brooklyn Navy Yard there are sixty, 
weighing about 9,000 pounds each, and six of 
12,000 pounds weight, the former of which are 
capable of carrying a nine inch, and the latter a 
ten inch shell, a distance of two or three miles; 
and there is one gun of this pattern which weighs 
15,916 pounds, and is warranted to send an eleven- 
inch shell four miles. 

A Casemate is a stone roof to a fort, made suf- 
ficiently thick to resist the force of cannon balls, 
and a casemate-gun is one which is placed under 
a casemate. 

A Barbette gun is one which is placed on the 
top of the fortification. 

An Embrasure is the hole or opening through 
which guns are fired from fortifications. 

Loop- Holes are openings in a wall to fire mus- 
ketry through. 

A Stand of Arms is the equipment of one sol- 
dier, and consists of the weapons and accoutre- 
ments he wears, varying wih his branch of the 
service. 

A Gabion is made of sticks or brush woven 
together at one end and three sides, like a basket 
or crockery-crate. One of these is carried by 
each man on his head and back, and is used in 
making advanced intrenchmen‘s against estab- 
ished forts or batteries. Each man, armed with 
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digging-tools, takes a gabion on his head, and in 
the night approaches to the desired position ; lay- 
ing down the gabion endwise to the enemy, he 
begins to dig and fill it with earth, and makes a 
hole for himself to stand in, and an earth breast- 
work in front of him, by filling the gabion as soon 
as possible. In a few minutes a line of men thus 
at work will dig a trench of such depth, and 
throw up a breastwork of such height, as to make 
a protection for themselves against the shots from 
the enemy’s batteries. When one set of men have 
room to work in safety, and are thus protected, 
additional men are sent, and by daylight a for- 
midable earthwork will have been raised. A few 
may be killed in the operation, but such is the 
fate of war. 

We give the following list of articles constitut- 
ing a ration from the army regulations: 


20 oz. fresh and salt beef, or 12 oz. pork; 18 oz. 
soft bread or flour, or 12 oz hard bread; 2} oz. 
beans, or 1 3-5 of rice; 1 5-6 oz. sugar; 1 0z cof- 
fee, ground; 4 gill vinegar; 4 oz. candles; 4 oz. 
soap; $ oz. salt. 


This must answer the subsistence of a soldier 
during the day, and if properly husbanded, the 
ration is ample. 


The rat‘ons for a company of seventy-seven men ° 


aggregate as follows: 


664 Ibs. fresh and salt beef; 573 Ibs. pork; 86} 
lbs. soft bread or flour, or 563 los hard bread ; 
114 lbs. beans: or 73 lbs, rice; 8% lbs. sugar; 449 
lbs.. coffee, ground; 3} quarts vinegar; 8 pecks 
potatoes; 34 lbs. soap; 1 quart salt; 3 pints soft 
soap. 

Company rations are served daily, and each 
company has its own cooks, who c#n, with proper 
attention and care, supply the men well each 
meal, and have enough to spare. If they do not 
know now, they will soon learn, by saving scraps, 
making mixed dishes, etc., to make the rations go 
as far as possible. 
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THE SAILOR’S CONSOLATION. 





BY CHARLES DIBDIN. 





One night came on a hurricane, 
The sea was mountains rolling, 
When Barney Buntline turned his quid 
And said to Billy Bowling : 
“ A strong nor’wester’s blowing, Bill ; 
Hark! don’t you hear it roar now ? 
Lord help ’em! how I pities all 
Unhappy folks on shore now! 


* Foolhardy chaps who live in towns, 

* What danger they are all in, 

And now lie quaking in their beds, 
For fear the roof shall fall in! 

Poor creatures! how they envy us, 
And wishes, I’ve a notion, 

For our good luck, in such a storm, 
To be upon the ocean! 


* And as for them who’re out all day 
On business from their houses, 

And late at night are coming home 
To cheer their babes and spouses ; 

While you and I, Bill, on the deck 
Are comfortably lying, 

My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying! 


* And very often have we heard 
Tiow men are killed and undone 

By overiurns of carriages, 
By thieves and fires, in London. 

We know what risks all landsmen run, 
From noblemen to tailors ; 

Then, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and I are sailors !” 
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EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 





In this precocious age, reason is cultivated, 
and the little one is called on to reflect even 
before it is fairly out of the cradle. In child- 
hood, the attention and memory are easily ex- 
cited by things that impress the senses and 
move the heart. More real instruction may 
be obtained from a few hours spent in the 
study of Nature, than months of toil over the 
stereotype aphorism of pedagogism. 

No one can doubt that precocious children 
are much worse for the discipline they are 
compelled to endure. In many instances the 
mind is unnaturally strained, and the founda- 
tion for future insanity carefully laid. When 
the studies of maturer years are crowded into 
the child’s head, parents and teachers do not 
reflect on the fact that the brain of the child 
is not the brain of a man, that the one is 
matured and can bear exertion, while the 
other is growing, and requires repose. To 
expect a child’s brain to bear with impunity 
the exertion of one that has reached the age 
of manhood, is not less rational than to sup- 
pose it capable of doing the same amount of 
actual labor. 

The first ten years of life should be devoted 
to the education of the heart and the forma- 
tion of principles, rather than the aequire- 
ment of what is usually termed knowledge. 
Nature points out such a course, for the emo- 
tions at this period are the liveliest, and at this 
time they are unalloyed by passion, and are 
easily molded. It is from this source that 
the mass of men draw their happiness or 
misery. Our readers are usually governed 
more by feeling thanreflection. In fact, every- 
day life presents an infinity of occasions when 
it is essential to our happiness that we should 
feel rightly—very few occur where it is 
necessary we should think profoundly. 

Up to the seventh year of life great changes 
are going on in the struction of the brain. 
Care should be taken that they are not inter- 
rupted by over-excitement. Just that degree 
of exercise should be given to the brain at this 
period as is necessary to‘its health. It may 
be unnecessary to add that, at this period of 
life, special attention should be given, by both 
parents and teachers, to the physical develop- 
ment of the child. Pure air and free exercise 
are indispensable, and when either of these 
are withheld, the consequences will be appar- 
ent in all future life. It is too often the case 
that the seeds of protracted suffering are sown 
in the constitution of the child through igno- 
rance of this fundamental] physical law. The 
time has come when the united voices of these 
innocent victims should be sounded in trumpet 
tones in the ears of every parent and teacher 
throughout the land. Give your children free 
air and wholesome exercise, if you would have 
them enjoy good health and intellect. It is the 
want of this rather than any other reason that 
causes so many premature deaths, and fills 


the cemetery, with little graves. — Southern 
Teacher. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE ELEYEN.] 

“Tn 1821, Lockwood (her husband) was convicted at the Surrey 
assizes of coining, etc., and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. In 
1833 he was convicted at Warwick, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. The following year he was tried and convicted at 
Stafford, and sent to jail for one year. For the next three years little 
or nothing was heard of him; but in 1838 he was tried at Warwick, 
where he got three months’ imprisonment ; and in January, 1839, he 
was tried at Gloucester, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 
Lastly, he was apprehended at Abingdon in the following, or the year 
after that, with a woman of the name of Harriet Thompson—whom 
he had taken to supply the place of his wife on her being sent to 
prison for eighteen months ; and on the 25th of January he was trans- 
ported for life, and she (Thompson) was imprisoned for two years. 
Ann Lockwood, if we recollect aright, was not actually aware of her 
husband’s fate till she saw Mr. Powell in Leicester jail. At the 
expiration of her term a subscription was raised to enable the woman 
Thompson to follow her ‘husband’ to Sydney, and she arrived there 
safely. In October last the governor of Abingdon jail had received a 
letter from her, stating that ‘James’ (Lockwood or Thompson) was 
regularly employed by the chief builders at Sydney, and at good 
wages ; while she had also obtained profitable employment. He, it 
seems, is very clever as a workman in Gothic architecture, and at cut- 
ting out grotesque heads and other ornaments for churches.” 

The Chronicle, which reports this case, adds, ‘“‘ The above sketch of 
the strange lives of two coiners furnishes a striking commentary on 
the utter inutility of mere punishment, as deterring from the future 
commission of crime ; and should the present or any future solicitor 
to the Mint ever make known to the world the ‘ curiosities of his legal 
experience,’ that world would be astonished to find with what utter 
recklessness these sons and daughters of crime have looked upon the 
violent and ignominious death of their most intimate companion.” 

If the existence and character of a cause is to be judged of from its 
effects, no person capable of reasoning can doubt, that although this 
husband and wife were both capable of distinguishing intellectually 
between right and wrong, there was in their minds some strong tend- 
ency to wrong (although perceived to be wrong), which all the relig- 
ious, moral, and intellectual training that they had received—all the 
influence of public opinion that had reached them—and all the terrors 
of the law which they had either heard of or experienced—had failed 
to eradicate or control. From these premises, unbiased reason would 
conclude that they were not free moral agents, but moral patients, 
whose cases needed restraint and treatment for cure, much more than 
punishment in the form of vengeance or retribution. I repeat that the 
assumption of the law that they are free moral agents, is purely a 
jiction, directly contradicted by facts; and in my opinion, those per- 
sonages who, in enacting our laws, create this fiction and persist in 
acting upon it, in the face of positive demonstration of its mischievous 
effects, are responsible to God and man for all its painful consequences. 


The following description of the penal colonies in Australia shows 
what the consequences of the second form of punishment—transportation 
—really are. Captain Maconochie, late superintendent of Norfolk 
Island, in his account of ‘‘ The Management of Prisoners in the Penal 
Colonies,” printed in 1845, but not published, but which I am author- 
ized to cite, remarks—That the attention of the British Government, 
and of the public, has of late years been much directed to this subject, 
and many changes have been introduced into the arrangements for the 
management of convicts in the penal colonies; but these have related 
chiefly to details in the administration, leaving the principles very 
slightly, if at all, improved. Indeed, the inevitable operation of the 
prevailing principles on the minds of the convicts has not yet been 
sufficiently understood. Only a deeply interested eye-witness (says 
Captain M.) can thoroughly appreciate their effects ; and only a prac- 
ticed hand can successfully develop better principles on which a new 
system may be advantageously founded. Captain M., besides being 
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conversant with Phrenology, has enjoyed the advantage of eight years’ 
study and observation in the penal colonies, during the last four of 
which he had the principal charge of the prisoners in Norfolk Island. 
He possesses, therefore, high qualifications for portraying faithfully 
things as they are, and for suggesting how they may be improved. 

He describes the errors of the existing system to be the following: 

1. “It measures its sentences by time, with little or no reference 
to conduct during that time.”” The young, the single, the careless, 
reckless, and profligate care little about the loss of time; while the 
middle-aged, the married, the provident, and the ambitious feel it 
strongly, and would make great exertions to shorten the duration of 
their sentences, if means were afforded by good conduct todo so. At 
present the constant thought, even of the best men, is how their time 
may be whiled away with the least possible discomfort. 

2. It errs in “‘ punishing by compulsory labor, in the due perform- 
ance of which the men have no individual interest.”? This gives a 
disgust to labor, and impairs all industrious tendencies in the convict ; 
it cultivates every original and acquired capacity for deceit or evasion ; 
and in extreme cases leads even to mutilating the person to avoid 
work. Slovenly and imperfect execution of work is another conse- 
quence ; and even the good men dare not resist the espril de corps of 
the mass, which is constantly, through its interests, directed to idle- 
ness. A man who should “ furnish in his own person a measure by 
which to estimate the exertions of others, might reasonably fear 
injury, whether he actually sustained it or not.” 

Through these two circumstances, ‘“‘a vast school of evasion and 
deceit, of craving after sensual indulgence, and snatching at it when 
it offers, however criminal and even disgusting sometimes its char- 
acter, is formed in the penal colonies.” 

3. Another error is, ‘‘ the allowance to all of fixed rations of food 
and clothing, whether labor and good conduct are rendered for them or 
not.” Their employments are generally irksome to them, and often 
studiously (although most unwisely) made so by the principles of the 
system. Here, then, through labor that is irksome, and food supplied 
irrespective of performing it, is a premium offered to idleness ; and as 
idleness can be reached only by deceit and imposition on their task- 
masters, a fresh stimulus is given to the practice of falsehood. Their 
occasional success in deception encourages them, while their occasional 
detection and punishment irritate and stimulate them, like gamblers, 
‘“‘ to try again.”’ 

4, Another error of the system is of a precisely opposite character 
to this, yet it is not less injurious. Certain: periods are fixed when 
prisoners may apply for specific indulgences ; “‘ but their applications 
may be granted or refused at will; and when granted, the results may, 
in most cases, be also canceled at will.’? The officers employed are 
greatly attached to this part of the system, as investing them with 
what they regard to be a salutary influence, authority, and control, 
over the convicts. Captain M. views its effects very differently. 
‘* Placed (says he) as little gods in the communities in which they 
move, they become tyrannical and capricious almost of necessity.”’ 
‘‘ By flattering their weaknesses (and no man is without some), it 
impairs insensibly the better parts of their character, and brings into 
prominence the worse. I say all this (continues Captain M.) the more 
frankly, because I include myself among those spoken of ; and during 
my four years’ command at Norfolk Island, nothing was more con- 
tinually before me than the progressive deterioration to which I was 
thus subjected.”’ The evil effects on the men are equally apparent. 
‘“‘ Every feeling of self-dependence is speedily lost in a universal rely- 
ing on favor, hypocrisy, and fawning, playing on the weaknesses of 
others, and not studying, by patient diligence and integrity, to deserve 
and reap their due rewards.” 

5. Under the existing system, the men are almost universally inde- 
cently lodged. ‘“ They are now, for the most part, accumulated in 


rooms containing from fifty to one hundred and fifty each, usually 
without light, and without other convenience than night tubs for the 
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relief of the wants of nature.”’ The injurious effects are most deplor- 
able. ‘Personal reserve and delicacy are speedily banished’; the 
most disgusting scenes become familiar ;”’ I can not proceed with the 
quotation : the picture is completed in these words—all are ‘‘ reduced 
to a common low level; and the actual level is, on this point, low 
almost beyond conception ; it is exhibited in their language, habits, 
feelings—everything !’’ Better accommodation, says Captain M., 
would not now stop this monstrous evil. ‘It is interwoven with the 
whole state of degradation to which these men are subjected, and can 
be removed only with it.” A partial remedy would be found no 
remedy at all. 

6. The deep degradation of the convicts, consequent on all these 
circumstances, is the next evil of the present system. Captain Maco- 
nochie gives a view of their moral state, which is truly appalling. 
Their low condition prompts the officers to overlook all their interests, 
and in the administration of justice among them to treat them with 
“ culpable negligence and severity ;”’ to disregard their natural feel- 
ings, and to subject them ‘‘ to much harsh and contumelious language.’’ 
The individual being thus degraded in the eyes of others, speedily loses 
his own self-respect also, yields without restraint to present tempta- 
tion, and falls into a state of “almost inconceivable wickedness.” 
Despairing of earning the approbation of thé free community with 
which he is associated, “‘ he naturally falls back on his own class, and 
the more prizes its sympathy and approval instead. In this manner 
is generated a strong and even tyrannical public opinion among the 
convicts themselves,’’ a school in which “courage, patience, daring, 
self-sacrifice, and fidelity” are often elicited, but ‘‘ uniformly directed 
against the Government and the interests of free society.” The appro- 
bation which they obtain “ confirms the tendency to reckless daring,” 
a quality which, “ more or less, characterizes all prisoners, and with- 
out which they would probably have been scared by the first threat- 
enings of the law, and would have escaped its toils.”” The concluding 
remark on this point is of the highest practical importance ; it is as 
follows: ‘‘ As a feature in the criminal character, this daring is not, 
I think, sufficiently adverted to by those who advocate the attempt to 
deter from crime by severe punishments. J'empers under its influence 
feel themselves only challenged, both in their own eyes and those of their 
companions, by the recurrence of these.” However strange it may 
appear to those unacquainted with the subject, yet “ crime thrives on 
severe ecamples,” and “ most certainly indirect competition with them.”’ 


7. The present system operates de fucto as if it had been expressly 
contrived to accomplish the moral ruin of the men. The individual 
is condemned for seven, fourteen, twenty-one years, or a whole life- 
time, to the influence of these circumstances, and no moral or religious 
conduct can extricate him from them. The “‘ good conduct” for which 
a pardon may be obtained, consists in “shooting a bush-ranger, 
betraying a comrade, or otherwise, with or without risk, promoting 
what is considered an adequate government object!’ They are 
*‘ among the worst men who are so benefited ; and there is no example 
that I am aware of, of the milder and more domestic virtues being simi- 
larly rewarded. Nor is this a fault in the administration of the sys- 
tem, but is essential to itself!’ The results are next stated. ‘It is 
astonishing how rapid is the progress of deterioration! I have seen 
fine promising young men, and comparatively innocent, in a few 
months pass through every degree of wickedness ; and, in fact, I have 
observed that it is the young, and otherwise the most interesting, who 
generally fall both fastest and farthest.’ ‘“‘ It is notorious in the penal 
colonies that the new arrivals are much better generally than the 
older prisoners, though they speedily acquire all their evil ways ; but 
such an ascendency is given to all that is evil in the management to 
which after their arrival they are subjected, such fetters are thrown 
by it over all good, such scope is afforded for the development of bad 
passions, so narrow is the sphere for every virtue, except submissive- 
ness, not in itself a virtue at all, but rather a weakness, preparing for 

evil influence as much or more than for good direction,” that “ any set 
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of men in the world would be ruined,” and “even the most virtuous 
and intelligent in the kingdom would speedily be destroyed by it.” 
‘1 willingly admit that an aspect of external decency is maintained 
by the discipline imposed, which vails much of the real effect from 
superficial observation ; but the facts here stated are indisputable.” 

Nor does the evil end with the prisoners ; for in society the ruin of 
one class necessarily involves the deep injury of every other. ‘‘ Wild 
beasts as these men are made, weak and wicked as they become, they 
are the.laborers in the penal colonies, and rise, many of them, to be 
small tenants and proprietors in them. They carry with them to their 
new sphere the vices of their old condition. They enter the market 
prepared to take any advantage that may offer; and while they thus 
le, steal, rob, or defraud, as it may happen, it is too often thought 
fair by others to meet them with their own weapons, and ‘diamond 
cut diamond’ becomes thus a general rule. Meanwhile, the hardier 
and more enterprising of them (generally the worst, and in such eases 
no language can over-rate their wickedness) effect their escape, or 
otherwise leave the colonies, and spread over the Pacific.” Every- 
where ‘‘ they rob, they murder, they steal, they commit every excess 
that comes in their way, they catch at every passing sensual enjoy- 
ment, they gratify every brutal appetite, they revenge their quarrel 
with their native country (their just quarrel I will venture confidently 
to call it), by trampling where they have the power on every feeling 
of humanity and every interest of civilization !7 

No words can add strength to the terrible features of this represent- 
ation. Society owes a debt of gratitude to Captain Maconochie for 
having lifted up the vail and shown us the monstrous evil in all its 
hideousness and horrors. 

If the humane principles which I now advocate shall ever be adopted 
(and I feel confident that they will), the sentence of the criminal 
judge, on conviction of a crime, should simply declare that the indi- 
vidual had committed a certain offense, and that he was not fit to live 
at large in society. It should contain a warrant for his transmission 
to a penitentiary, to be there confined, instructed, and employed, until 
liberated in due course of law. The treatment in prison and the pro- 
cess of liberation would then become the objects of greatest import- 
ance. There should be official inspectors of penitentiaries, invested 
with some of the powers of a court, sitting at regular intervals, and 
proceeding according to fixed rules. They should be authorized to 
receive applications for liberation at all their sessions, and to grant 
the prayer of them, on being satisfied that such a thorough change had 
been effected in the mental condition of the prisoner, that he might 
safely be permitted to resume his place in society. Until this conviec- 
tion was produced, upon examination of his dispositions, of his attain- 
ments in knowledge, of his acquired skill in some useful employment, 
of his habits of industry, and, in short, of his general qualifications to 
provide for his own support, to restrain his animal propensities from 
committing abuses, and to act the part of a useful citizen, he should 
be retained as an inmate of the prison. Perhaps some individuals, 
whose dispositions appeared favorable to reformation, might be liber- 
ated at an earlier period, on sufficient security, under bond, given by 
responsible relatives or friends, for the discharge of the same duties 
toward them in private, which the officers of the penitentiary would 
discharge in public. For example, if a youth were to commit such an 
offense as would subject him, according to the present system of crim- 
inal legislation, to two or three months’ confinement in Bridewell, he 
might be handed over to individuals of undoubtedly good character 
and substance, under a bond that they should be answerable for his 
proper education, employment, and reformation ; and fulfillment of 
this obligation should be very rigidly enforced. The principle of 
revenge beirg disavowed and abandoned, there could be no harm in 
following any mode of treatment, whether private or public, that 
should be adequate to the accomplishment of the other two objects of 
criminal legislation—the protection of society and the reformation of 
the offender. To prevent abuses of this practice, the public author- 
ities should carefully ascertain that the natural qualities of the 
offender admitted of adequate improvement by private treatment; and, 
secondly, that private discipline was actually administered. If any 
offender. liberated on bond should ever re-appear as a criminal, the 
penalty should be inexorably enforeed, and the culprit should never 
again be liberated, except upon a verdict finding that his reformation 
had been completed by a proper term of training in a penitentiary. 

[r0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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(For “‘ Life Tlustrated.”’ | 


NO SUCH THING! 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS, 





“THe most convincing proof of woman’s inferi- 
ority to man, is her lack of executive ability. Not 
one woman in a thousand is able to provide for 
herself; hence her natural dependence upon man !” 

No such thing, my dear sir! What do you 
know about woman’s executive ability? Did you 
ever see her taking command of a ship, or man- 
aging the surplus funds of a bank? Did you ever 
see her on top of a load of hay, or hallooing to a 
team of oxen? Ofcourse younever did. Did you 
ever give her a chance to show whether or not she 
had the real “snap” about her? No, of course 
you did not. Then what business have you to open 
your mouth—or your inkstand—on the subject. 

No executive ability! There never was such a 
monstrous heresy since the days of Adam and Eve 
—it is enough to make the pen drop from our par- 
alyzed female fingers! What is it that enables a 
woman to be the smiling companion of her husband, 
the governess to his boys, the nurse to his babies, 
the seamstress, cook, and housekeeper all at once? 
What is it that gets up splendid dinners for seven, 
out of scant material for five? What is it that 
makes the prettiest of little jackets for half a dozen 
white-headed youngsters, out of old coats, and 
trowsers, which my lord had pronounced ‘: not fit 
te be seen” long ago? What is it that plans, and 
calculates, and puzzles, late into the winter nights, 
in order that the men may get credit, and money, 
and general glorification. This isn’t executive 
ability—certainly not! 

If ever a man shows good sense, it is when he 
comes home to his better half with his plots and 
schemes, and says: ‘‘ Wife, what had I better do 
about it?” And if he ever does a prudent thing, 
it is when he takes her advice! 

As for the providing part of the business, we 
know a good many women who not only provide 
for themselves, but provide for their husbands too. 
And the supplies are not limited to the mere 
question of bread and butter, but include the 
article of brains! 


Why is not a woman able to take care of her- 
self? She is just as well qualified as a man, if 
she only had the moral courage to think so. Only 
steer clear of the popular mistakes, and you'll do 
well enough, sister-women! Don’t suppose that 
you must impale yourself on the point of that ever- 
lasting needle, if you happen to want a few pen- 
nies. Taking in plain sewing don’t pay in any 
other coin than consumptions and genteel stary- 
ation. Don’t open a select school or a boarding- 
house, and for pity’s sake don’t marry for a 
home, unless you want the privilege of working 
for two, instead of one, with stale tobacco, fault- 
finding, and crying babies thrown in. That’s 
what it generally amounts to. 

Do something that will pay! There is nothing 
on a woman’s list of employments that will answer 
this requisition, do you say? Then what is to 
prevent you from helping yourself to some respect- 
able job within a man’s list? Probably that un- 
selfish animal may object, but shoulder yourself 
in, nevertheless. We haven’t a bit of patience 
with the huge six-footers who crowd in with their 
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life’s apple-tree, while the women are expected to 
content themselves with whatever sour little crabs 
may drift out into the dusty highway. Is that a 
fair division? We know that women can do scores 
of things hitherto placed ‘‘ out of their sphere.” 
Go straight ahead, in a business-like way. You 
never will have any rights, unless you proceed 
boldly up, to ask for them. You have enough 
executive ability, in spite of the say-so of dyspeptic 
editors. You are not a bit more “naturally de- 
pendent” on man, than man is on you. And if 
you don’t prove that fact, instead of starving to 
death on needlework and boarding-houses, you 
have not the spirit we give you credit for. If 
trades and professions are not open to all the 


“world, women included, we would thank some one 


to show us the particular law in our constitution 
that shuts the gate! 
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ABOUT THE GRUMBLERS. 


BY H. W. THOMSON. 


My young friend was talking about the 
grumblers in his fiery, impetuous style. “I 
hate them,” he exclaimed—“ yes, hate them. 
How can I help it,’’ he continued, ‘ when their 
fault-findings and ‘I told you so’s’ ring con- 
stantly in my ears, and their horrid growling 
keeps up an infernal discord everywhere ? 
Their overweening self-esteem and consequent 
cynicism is detestable; the complacence with 
which they cast sneers and slurs on everything 
and everybody is odious, and their discontent 
with all things on earth really unendurable. 
It makes my blood boil to see their long faces, 
or to hear the. Jeremiads which it is their 
fashion to utter with lugubrious accent and 
owlish mien, and sets my imagination at work 
to devise fit torments for their punishment. 
Listen to their cant about the monster evils of 
society and the necessity of reform, and then 
to their attacks on the true, earnest men who 
seek to ameliorate these evils, and to their 
ejaculations of holy horror at the ‘ vandalism’ 
and ‘sacrilegious innovatious’ of the real 
reformer, and tell me, if you can, what words 
will give expression to your loathing and con- 
tempt for them? Even Nature receives a 
share of blame. Don’t they always find it too 
hot or too cold, too wet or too dry, or discover 
that the seasons are out of season? How I 
wish their ears were as long as their faces, and 
their powers of speech, like those of their 
quadruped brethren, limited to the utterance 
of brays !”? 

Having exhausted his vocabulary of epi- 
thets, and being quite out of breath, he paused 
for a@ moment, when seeing, by his flashing 
eye and dilated nostril, that he was preparing 
to discharge another volley of anathemas at 
the obnoxious grumblers, I ventured to suggest 
that if he kept on in this strain much longer, 
I should be left in doubt as to whether he were 
not a grumbler himself. He blushed, and 
dropped the subject. 

After his departure, I began to reflect on 
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what he had said, when the query rose in my 
mind, ‘* Are the grumblers really such an un- 
mitigated evil?” As 1 thought of the ardent, 
sanguine temperament of the friend who had 
just left me, of his fruitless efforts to construct 
a ‘“ perpetual-motion’’ machine, and of the 
many other schemes, equally absurd, in the 
pursuit of which he had wasted his time and 
talents, and remembered that he was but the 
type of a large class, I concluded that it would 
be well for the grumblers to redouble their 
sarcasms and sneers at such follies. It is bet- 
ter, thought I, that the bubbles which these 
hot-heads are chasing so eagerly should burst 
now, touched by the cold breath of seorn, even 
if nothing better be put before them instead, 
than when their energies have been exhausted 
in the mad pursuit. They have power, if 
rightly exerted, to accomplish much. It is 
power, precious power, so much needed to 
keep up the onward march of civilization, that 
they are wasting, and that must be turned into 
the proper channel. Thinking of my friend 
and his class reminded me somehow of their 
opposites, the sluggards, who, were it not that 
they are occasionally spurred up by the fault- 
finding and taunts of the grumblers, would 
soon relapse into mere inanities. ‘ Yes,” I 
mentally resolved, “tne grumblers, if an evil 
at all, are what is paradoxically termed a nec- 
essary evil.” ° 

With this I was about to dismiss the subject, 
when I was startled by hearing my good 
genius whisper, ‘‘ Haven’t you a word of sym- 
pathy for the grumblers? Don’t you remem- 
ber that many of them were once as cheerful 
as yourself, cherished hopes as bright, and 
strove after as high an ideal as you used to ?” 
(The words ‘‘as you used to” were uttered in 
a tone of reproach that sent a twinge of 
remorse to my heart.) ‘‘ But,” continued my 
good genius, “‘ they were not endowed with 
that happy elasticity of spirits which naught 
can long depress, and the blight of disappoint- 
ment fell upon them. ‘Theirs, truly, has been 
a bitter experience, and it is but natural that 
they are misanthropists. 

* Then there are others who are unable to 
keep pace with the times, and conscious that 
they are falling in the rear, and must soon be 
supplanted by men who meet the requirements 
of this fast age, instinctively combat every- 
thing which may hasten the advance of society. 
These are the “Old Fogies,’’ harmless and 
pitiable. Neither of these do any hurt, save 
to themselves. Only liars and cowards fear 
their grumbling, and but. impracticabilities 
are demolished by it. Why not remove the 

_ stigma of ‘evil’ which you have affixed to 
them, and content yourself with voting them 
‘bores ?” . 

‘* There is another class of the grumblers, 
as you style them. It is composed of those 
whose conceptions of truth are purest, and 
whose designs are most philanthropic; who 
see the masked falsehoods, the littleness and 
hypocrisies of the world, and do not restrain 
their impatience therewith. Though their 
attacks upon time-honored lies and respectable 
old evils may savor of petulancy, the deadly 
enmity manifested against them by the phari- 
saical and ignorant attests their nobility of 
purpose. They are seldom appreciated ; but 
theirs is a work in which you can not but bid 
them ‘ God-speed |’ ”” 

‘God speed them!’ I fervently responded, 
My good genius remained silent, and I was 
left to my reflections. 
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JOHN B. GOUGH. 
PEN PORTRAIT OF A FAVORITE OF THE PEOPLE. 


A FRIEND came into my room, one evening, 
not long since, in a state of great mental ex- 
ultation. ‘“‘What’s going?” says I. ‘I’ve 
been to hear Gough,” said he, enthusiastically. 
* You ought to see and hear him. You ought 
to see him clench his hands, throw back his 
head, and pour out a torrent of invective or 
appeal. You ought to see him lean forward, 
with both hands on his knees, and cap the 
climax of some ludicrous story.” 

And so, though I smiled at my friend’s en- 
thusiasm, I went to Gough’s last lecture. 
Early though the hour was, the house was 
already filled, and I found myself, in common 
with others, contending for one of the few 
available seats on the platform. That secured, 
I had leisure to look around. What a house 
it was, though! Crammed over and above 
repletion. Not an inch of sitting or standing 
room unmonopolized. Every one was waiting 
the coming of the matchless orator. 

But what is all the noise about? A small, 
plain, ordinary looking man takes the seat just 
in front of me. J do not notice him at all, but 
turn to three other gentlemen who take seats 
around him, in quest of a face striking enough 
to be Gough’s. But, in the midst of my quest, 
the small, plain man gets up and takes the 
floor. Is that Gough? ‘There is nothing ex- 
traordinary about him that I can see, except 
the somewhat striking dissimilarity of a large, 
strong-looking, rugged head, made to look still 
larger by a thick, bushy crop of iron-gray hair, 
attached to a small, slender, almost frail body, 
and a hand peculiarly shapely and delicate for 
aman with such a head. Seeing the head by 
itself, you would say it belonged to a large, 
strong, rather coarsely-proportioned man. The 
face is not more than ordinarily noticeable, 
save for the jutting of the low brow over a 
deep-set eye of lightest blue-gray. Itis neither 
massive nor delicate, nor decided in coloring. 
Flexibility, mobileness, are its ruling attributes, 
He is pale, and looks quiet, as are his opening 
sentences at the commencement of the lecture. 
But wait until the spirit within leaps, leopard- 
like, into the kindling eye. Wait until his 
face flushes with the dawning of a strong pur- 
pose, and the knotted veins in his temples and 
forehead fill, strain, and distend, and his nerv- 
ous hands tremble with emotion, while every 
clear, powerfully-spoken word reverberates to 
the farthest end of the hall. His eye and 
voice magnetize you. His powerful panto- 
mimic delineations startle and rivet you. It 
is not possible for you to do otherwise than 
look and listen. You shudder as he describes 
some terrible sin or pain; and while you are 
white with emotion he turns about, and you 
find yourself laughing convulsively at some 
You feel what 
he feels, you see as he sees, and laugh or sigh 
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in sympathy. His powerful dramatic acting. 
his voice and eye, give a touching interest to 
the simplest story. But, through all, a watch- 
ful intentness on the object he has in view 
never Jeaves him. He masters you, but in the 
midst of all this seeming abandon he is perfect 
master of himself. His hits are not at random ; 
they all aim at one point. The greatness of 
his subject grows and deepens at every touch. 
He does not seem to mind when a round of ap- 
plause drowns his voice for a time, but it 
braces him like strong wine for a new effort. 

When he passed me, a few minutes after 
the lecture ended—a small, plain man, look- 
ing like any one of a bundred men whom you 
may happen to meet on the street, muffled in 
beaver overcoats, [ said, mentally, ‘‘ Well, 
after all, that quiet little man possesses a power 
for which most men would willingly exchange 
higher intellectual and physical qualifications 
—the ability to sway the feelings of a crowd— 
to mold their emotions like molten Jead in the 
fiery crucible of a strong will and a subtile 
instinct,” 

Mr. Gough, as our readers well know, has 
lectured for the most part on the subject of 
Temperance. But his last two lectures on 
‘“‘ London,” which he has been delivering the 
past season, have been received with great 
favor, and his success in this Jine proves that 
his peculiar power as a public speaker is not 
confined to a single theme. Certainly he has 
achieved a success, and done an amount of 
good which any man might well be proud to 
own.—St. Louis Democrat. 


0-0 


PHRENOLOGY IN ENGLAND. 


Arter the close of a recent course of lectures in Not- 
tingham, England, by Messrs. FowLrr anp WELLS, the 
following editorial and letter appeared.in the Times, which 
we copy as a gratifying expression of public sentiment: 

During the last few days the people of Not- 
tingham have been made somewhat sensible of 
the true position that man holds in relation to 
himself, to society, and to his Maker. It is 
seldom our lot to record visits of strangers 
under such feelings of deep respect and admir- 
ation. Messrs. FowLer and WELILs are in- 
deed men of the time. Phrenology and Phys- 
iology are sister sciences; and it is on this 
ground that these gentlemen have taken a 
stand, against which all the sophistry of 
credulity and the chilling influences of mate- 
rialism never can, never will prevail. Hith- 


erto the science of Phrenology, in particular, 
has been treated merely relatively, and hence 
all our efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the race have been made from external planes, 
and not from the groundwork of physical and 
mental capabilities. The excellent lectures 
which Messrs. FowLerR and We.ts have 
delivered during the last eight days, have been 
strongly marked by a tone of honesty which is 
utterly irresistible. At the same time, there 
is that ease and sociability which render them 
remarkably interesting and attractive. To 
say they are doing a great work is not saying 
enough. To say they are advancing the great 
cause of human emancipation from the thrall- 
dom of the worst of slavery—that of the sensual 
man—is not uttering one fraction of a word too 
much. It may be urged by some that it is 
their profession, and they live by it. True, 
but what of that? Men don’t live on air ! 
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The philosopher—the metaphysician — the 
statesman—the minister does not dine off what 
he says and does! We should be very content 
indeed to find men in other departments of the 
social circle devoting as much time and energy 
and money to the cause of human emancipa- 
tion as do Messrs. Fownier and WELIs. 
Society would soon be on the “ rails’? instead 
of the ‘‘ road.’? We should soon begin to see 
a millennium of goodness dawning, rather than 
see men stand idly by, ‘‘ gaping” for some ex- 
ternal, indescribable, unphilosophical jumbling 
up and destruction of nature before men can 
be happy ; and instead of the hard, and chill- 
ing philosophy of a deathly materialism, man 
would merge into that spiritual ‘ beauty for 
ashes,”’ which is now only too often aimed at 
through a mysterious and spurious process. 
There are more preachers than those who get 
into the pulpit; and if it is only the one 
lesson we may learn from these gentlemen and 
their lectures, worthy the attention of us all, 
it certainly is—that every man may help to 
make himself and his neighbor better.—- Not- 
tingham (England) Weekly Times. 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

To THE Epitor oF * Stevenson’s WEEKLY 
Times—LEsteemed Friend: It appears to me 
probable that a considerable portion of the 
existing opposition to Phrenology arises from 
its tendency to humble us, and perhaps there 
are few whose heads have been examined by 
Fow.er and Wetts who have not felt more 
or less mortified by the report of their phren- 
ological development, in certain respects; but 
surely, it is a great advantage to be made 
aware of our deficiencies—indeed, it seems to 
me the great advantage desirable from Phren- 
ology, tor we are generaliy, at least suffi- 
ciently, conscious of our better qualities. * * 

I am respectfully, 


(Signed) J. S. SourHa.t. 
NorrineHam, Enauann, May 8d, 1861. 








Go Correspondents, 


J. L. H—1. What temperament, and the de- 
velopment of what organs, are requisite to insure success 
in the study of Phrenology, human nature, psychology, 
and also to insure success in poetical composition ? 


Ans. The phrenologist requires a temperament of a 
high order—quick, yet strong, to impart both mental ac- 
tivity and power, and enable him to appreciate and give 
due place to all the conditions and forces which go to 
make up character. He needs an ample intellect to give 
power of mind—in short, he needs a good development 
of all the organs, so that he may comprehend their action 
in others, and have language enough to give utterance to 
his conclusions. The poet requires the above, with a pre- 
dominance of Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, and per- 
ceptive intellect, joined to an exalted and excitable tem- 
perament. 


2 The development of what organs is necessary to 
prodace large Concentrativeness ? : 


Ans. Large Continuity, Firmness, and Individuality, 
and a strong, but not excitable, temperament, 


3. Why is it that some persous bear malice in opposition 
to their wishes and better judgment ? 


Ans. Because they have very large Destructiveness, and 
their “better judgment” is not strong enough to control 
the malicious feeling. a 


S. B B.—I am in the habit of washing my head 


thoroughly every morning with cold water. Is it injurious 
to the brain? 


Ans, It is not injurious, unless your hair is very long 
and allowed to be matted together, so as to keep continu- 
ally damp. As a habit, wetting the head every morning 
is beneficial, When the hair is very long, it should be al- 
lowed to hang loose and flowing, so that it will soon be- 
eome dry after the ablution, 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one ig which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trerms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Books or GREAT VALUE. 


Just PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


THE TEACHER TAUGHT. An entirely new edition of 
a work already well known in this country and abroad. 
Printed uniformly with ‘The Teacher Teaching.” 
443 pages, }2mo. cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


“It is one of the best books that has appeared on the 
subject. Weare sorry that it is still so little known in this 
country, and shall be giad if this notice draws aitention to 
its merits. Possessing equal interest with Topp’s work, 
it embraces a wider rauge of subjects, and discusses 
them with more minuteness.”—sevttish Sabbath-Schovl 
Teachers? Magazine. 

THE TEACHER TEACHING; or, The Principles of the 

* Teacher Taught” reduced to practice. By the same 

author. 372 pages, 12mo. cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


“A new era would dawn upon the juvenile world, if 
these two books could be read and digested by all who 
have to do, or ought to huve to do, with their religious 
instruction.”—Parish Visitor. 

THE ROCK, With an introduction by the Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D.D. 864 pages, 12mo. cloth. Price, 
75 cents. In tbis volume the true ends of Jife, the 
nature of real religion, acd the reasonableness of its 
claims, with the perplexities and dangers, the duties 
and privileges of the betiever, are considered in a way 
which can uot fail to impress the candid mind. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
No, 599 Broadway, New York, and 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 


$5 Savep —$1 27 PRocurEs 


Post-parp Sussor'Bers. Patent Press and Book for 
copying business letters instantly and perfecuy. 
Wholesale 4gents and Canvassers wanted, 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 
6t* J. H. aATWATER, Providence, R. I. 











PHONOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Hon. THomas H. BENTON said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, ** Had PHO- 
NOGRAPHY been known forty years ago, it would have 8AVED MB 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LABOR. 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. Being 
a complete Guide to the Acquisition of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Shorthand. By Lonetny. Price, 50 cents. 


THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. By Pirman. 
A new and comprehensive Exposition of Phonography, 
with copious Illustrations and Exercises. Designed for 
schools and private students. New edition. 60 cents. 


THE REPORTER'S COMPANION. By Pitman AnD 
Prosser. A Complete Guide to the Art of Verbatim 
Reporting, Designed to follow Pitman’s Manual of 
Phonography. $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. By Pitman. On 
the best method of imparting Phonograpby, containing 
a full course of lessons, with practical bints on Lectur- 
ing, etc. Engraved in the Corresponding Style. #1. 


THE HISTORY OF SHORTHAND, from the System of 
Cicero down to the Invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on Stone by Pirman. 75 eents, 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER. By Pitman. A 
progressive series of reading exercises. A useful work 
for every Phonographic student. 25 cents. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. © Being an Indne- 
tive Exposition of Phonography, intended as a school- 
book, and to afford complete and thorough instruction 
to tnose who have not the assistance of an oral teacher, 
By Wessts. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 

THE REPORTER’S MANUAL. A complete Exposition 
ot the Reporting Style of Phonography. With illustra- 
tive exercises. 5v cents. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phonograpby. 
Containing vatuable extracts. Compiled by Prrman. 
15 cents. 

PHONOGRAPHIC COP Y-BOOKS, with morocco covers, 
for the use of students. Price, 50 cents. COPY-BOUKS 
WITHOUT COVERS. Price, 10 cents. 

THE AMERICAN PHONETIC DICTIONARY, with 
Pronouncing Vocabularies of Classical, Scriptural, and 
Geographical Names. By Dante. 8. SMALLEY. Price 
#4. 


The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
FIRST MAIL, On receipt of the price. 
@S All letters should be addressed as follows: 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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BO NOISELESS 


Gia!’ \y A Wea, 
SEWING MAGHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the principsl Cities and Towns in the 
Onit d § ates. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manofacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitenes of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This 1s the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privuege to the purchaser. 


Scroruta! Scrorura!! 


Send for the June number of THE LAWS OF LIFE, 
and read Dr. Jackson’s lecture on HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. It will cost you but 3 cents, and the lecture 
is worth ten dollars. By the way,do you who do wot read 
this Journal know how much you lose from not taking it ? 
Each number contains a lecture from Dr. Jackson, besides 
able editorial ariicles. Specimen copies of back numbers 
will be sent free on application. Address 

MISS HARRIET N. AUSUIN, M.D., 
Dansville Livingston Co., N. Y. 


COOKERY. 
By F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Dansville, N. Y. 


Price9 cents. Itis worth a dollar. Every family in the 
land should have it. Address the author. 











Hor Wratruer! How vo TAKE 


BATHS. 
By MISS HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 

Price 3 cents, with a one-cent postage stamp to pre-pay 
postage. As the warm weather approuches, the knowledge 
which this tract farnishes may be made the means of sav- 
ing thousands of lives. Address the author, at 

“ Our Home,” Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 





Save Your Carprets—Import- 


ANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—In laying down your 
Carpets, don’t forget Harrington’s Patent Carpet Lining, 
for laying under Carpets and Oil Cloths, to protect them 
from the wail-heads and any uneveuness in the floor, It is 
made of two layers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of 
cotton between. It is a muffler of sound, snd will cause 
a carpet to wear twice aslong. Send for a circular, 

Sold by all the princip«! Carpet dealers, 

N. Y. Carpet Lining Co.—sole manufacturers, 440 Peart 
Street, near Chamber street extension. 

J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent. 


Also manufacturers of Cotton Batts, Twine, Mattresses, 


and Bed Comforters. be 
AN EXPOSITION 
OF THE 
Swepish Movement-Curz, 
EMBRACING 


The History and Philosophy of this System of Medieal 

Treatment, witan examples of Single Movements, and 

directions for their use in various forms of Chronic Dis- 

ease, forming a complete manual of exercises ; together 

with 

A SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL 
HYGIENE. 


By Grorcr H. Taruer, A.M., M.D., Principal Physician 
to the Remedial Hygienic Iust:tute of New York City. 
Price, post-paid, $1 25, Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


A New Edition of 


How to Get a Patent. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 


FowLer anv WE.LLs, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Just the thing for IndependenceDay !! ! 
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Washington Union Cockade, 


Containing a Medallion Ambrotype Likeness of WASH 
INGTON, the 


FATHER OF OUR COUNTRY! 


With Three Streamers, upon which are inscribed the 
words, 


“UNION AND CONSTITUTION,” 
And Thirty-four Stars. 


Every patriot and Jover of his country should wear one 
of these beautiful mementoes on the 
FOURTH OF JULY! 
Sent, post-paid by mail, for 18 cents; $2 per dozen; or 
$13 per hundred, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Bradway, New York. 


te" PATRIOTIC BADGES for 10 cents each ; $1 per 
dozen ; or $6 per hundred, 


Works on Heatrtnu. 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Complete 
tystem of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Illustrated 
with 300 engravings. By R. T. Tralt, M.D........$8 00 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN, HYDROPATHIC. By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for 
home practice, Protusely illustrated............. 2 50 

CONSUMPTION: Its Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
by Water-Treatment. By Dr. Shew.............. 88 

CHILDREN: their Hydropathie Management in 
Heaith and Disease. By Dr. Shew............... 1 25 

TOBACCO, WORKS ON; Comprising Essays by 
Trall, Shew, Alcott, Baldwin, Burdell, Fowler, 
Greeley, ard OChers., |. <2 ¢ scat oa'loe aceE eee 60 

ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 
Iilustrat d by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans.... 80 

HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 
or, The Philosophy of Hamaa Beauty ; Showing 
How to Acquire and Retain Bovily Symmetry, 
Health. and Vigor, Secure Long Life, aud Avoid 
the Infirmities and Deformities of Age............ 1 2 

WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termina- 
tions of various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. James 
MMP UY. cohen eects meres reeks meee Praise eapete pants 1 25 

WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN SCROF- 
ULA, CANCKR, ASTHMA, etc. By Dr. Lamb.. — 88 

WATER-CURE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. 

By Rausse. Tran-lated from the German......... 88 

DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPA' HY, with 
fifteen engraved illustrations of imported subjects, 


from Drawings. By Euward Johnson, M.D,...... 1 25 
HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alecott..... . 1 25 
FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF 

PILLS =: By De-Aleott .:¢.<265 23 g33- 36s kee og - 1 25 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott........ 1 25 
FIRESIDE GIFT. By Dr. Alcott....,......... SRP. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 88 
COURTSHIP AND MaRRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 88 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. By 
JaMeS FAChSON, MsDyse.. cass caceecten' Sao e ee een 1 25 


Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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enmuans-Manual. 


Being a New Theory and System of Practical Penman- 
ship, Designed as a Text-Book for Schools and Private 
Studenis, 

Tois is the title of a new work just issued, which it is 
believed will do more to improve the penmanship of all 
classes than all others ever before written. It teaches not 
only how to write, but instruc's in what good writing con- 
sists. Knowing this, the student becomes a critic, and 
this point attained, nothing but practice is necessary to 
make him an accomplished peaman. - 

Sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED. FOWLER AND WELIS, 

808 Broadway, New York, 


Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JouRNALS, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book iu money or postage stumps, will 
have it prowptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. —~ 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Tre Water Curz JouRNAL FOR 
JULY (now ready) contains: Health of the Troops; The 
Teeth, and their Treatment—No. 1; Lays of an Anti- 
Shaver; Life and Character of Vincent Priessnitz; Shak- 
ing Out the Reef; Things which I have Seen in a Water- 
Cure—No. 7; Jottings by the Way ; Dialogue ; Publishers’ 
Column ; Notes snd Queries; Literary Notices; The 
Month: Our National Anniversary—Dreadful Mortality— 
Home-Treaitment; Hip-Diseases and Deformities ; Cur 
Medical Army; To Correspondents; Miscellany; Scissor- 
ings, ete., ete. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE FoR PATENTS. 
FowLeR AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 


Our patent business is conducted. by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, “ How to Get a Patent’), aided by au able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEVEN years of experience (on the pars of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
witb its details, enable us to offer to inventors unnsual 
facilities for the transaction of their business. When it is 
considered that a putent of ordinary value is wortn sev- 
eral thousands of dollurs, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful mynagement of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejvcted entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception aud understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberauve consideration, 
Our patent business bas been under its present manage- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1806, duriog which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately bas consisted of cases 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent Jaw, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 


ADVICE IN ReGarp To THE NovELTY AND PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 

is given free of charge upon receips of sufficient descrip- 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 
factory information to inveators without the expense of 
special search. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
are, however, made tn cases which involve considerable 
doubt, tor the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co «plication aud difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported, 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail have been secured, Particular attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTERFERENOES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by coostant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
eroment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relatiou to 
patents; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most guatistactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
lo keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications ia 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tue Riegur Worp In THE Ricur 


PLACE: A Pooket Dictionary or Synonyms, Trou- 
NIOAL TerMs, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHrases, etc., 
ete., witha Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it intne best way. Price, 
5U cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


$1.00 $1.00. $1.00 $1.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York, will secure, 
by returo of first mail, Phonographic Books, 
trom the study of which you can, without a 

@ teacher, become a practical Verbatim Reporter. 











MiscELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Webster's Pocket Dictionary ...... Seteienels ss wie aie o8 
Ce Academic Dictionary..... 6. 0s...e-0e8s i 

a Family and Counting-House Dictionary. 

ME Tae ercet Unabridged, 1,750 pages. Buff. 

Lh} aca Feito AS: A sa® 

Nugent's Improved French and English and English 
aad French Pocket Dictionary. 855 pages....... 
The Early Days of Califoroia.. By Col. Farnham., 
Everybody’s Lawyer and Counsellor in Business... 
The Horse and h’s Diseases ....<:.-sse0cseeeceee es 
Cur Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we made 
by Li: “Paper, 25 Cewtes Cloth wet ces cedes sales se 
The Constitutions of the Freemasons; containing 
the History, Charges, Regulations of that Most 
Ancient and Right Worshipful Fraternity. In the 
year of Masonry 5727. 4to, cloth...........0..0+ 5 00 


*,* The above is an exact fac-simile reprint of what 
is known as ‘* Anderson’s Constitutions,” which is 
worth #19, and difficult to be procured. London, 
printed 1723. 


Carlile’s Manual of Freemasonry in three parts, with 
a Key-Stone to the Masonic Arch Knights Tem- 
plar, Druids, ete.; with an explanatory introduc- 
tion to the Science, and free translation of some of 


1 50 
7 00 
1 25 
11/0 
1 25 
1 25 


0 50 


the sacree Scripture names. 12mo, cloth........ 2 50 
Cupper’s Universal Stair-Builder. An entirely new 

and original Treatise on Stair-Building, Stuir- 

Cases, Hand-Ruils, ete., etc., illustrated by 29 

plates: 4tol8dreditionis: areas eds aeusin Sd. cbs aes 6 50 


*.* The lowest cash price to the Trade for the above book 
is #5. By competent judges it is accounted the best 
book that has, as yet, appeared on the subject of 
Stair-Building. 

Cosmonophograpby. The Lord’s Prayer in 100 

Languages and Characters. 8vo, cloth .......... 2 00 

*,* Scarce, and originally published at $5. 


Dr. Ga’l, the celebrated Founder of the Science of 
Porenology. His whole work Translated iuto 


English by Dr. Lewes. 6 Vols......-cccse0css--- 1% 00 
Lacon; or, Many Things in Few Words. Addressed 

to those who think. Lurge paper copy. 8vo, 

cloth... ders. 82K. ce Cs alee ae 1.508 Tabs 1 50 
Times of the American Revolution, with remarkable 

incidents of the period, By E. Waison.......... 1 50 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 


Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased, 





Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 


These Journals commence New Volumes with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now in each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, monthly, one year......... 02. .2eeeces $1 00 
Ten copies, to separate addresses, if desired......... 


Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be 
entitled to an extra copy gratis. Add six cents a year 
for each subscriber in the British Provinces to pay post- 
age. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere, to sell our publications, 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


6,000 Acrnts Wanrep, To 


sell Srx Nw Inventions—two very recent, and of great 
value to families; al! pay great profits to Agents. Send 
four stumps and get eivhty pages particulars, 

5t* EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


NEW 
Exxctro-Gatvanic Barrery, 


OELEBRATED FOR THE OURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION, 

Prior, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8)8 Broadway, New York, 





NEW 
Anatomical and Physiological 
PLATES. 


By R. T. TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 


These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
situ, and of the size of life. Every family ought to: have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows: 

The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
thymus. and parotid glands, common carotid arteries and 


jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and cawl or omentum. Colored as in Life. 


Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. The large arteries and veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are displayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels ; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder, Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of all the eere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others. 

The Kye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
blood-vessels, nerves, and other structures concerned in the 
functions of seeing and. hearing. Beautifully colored. 

Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 

exhibiting the exact size, shape and arrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, 7z., the 
mouth, throat, tonzue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins. Oolored to represent Life. 
- Circulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, etc., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; also a minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, etec.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 


Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12 We do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would callyour particular 
attention toour improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
}) from the Faculty and. others 
who have examined, used it, 
and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 


All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 
Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 
Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 
All orders for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 


FowirerR anp WeELLs, 
308. Broadway, New York. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRICE NOT INC&SEASED. 





With the Jury Numser, 1861, commences the TutrTy- 
Fourtu Votumnr of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. It will be enlarged by the addition of eight pages 
of reading matter, thus giving, for the same price as 
heretofore— 


TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 


The Trrty-Fourta Vo.iume of the AMERtIcAN Pare- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL will open with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 


PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Pprenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to alt the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, * A sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 

both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 


MECHANICS, 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
yarious mechanicsl arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tae Youne, also, will find the 
JournaL a friend and foster-father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 


in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we giye, and the extremely low price of our 
JouRNAL, ought to insure us at Jeast, 


FIFTY THOUSAND 


subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not bave 
them? A little effort by each reader will procure them. 


OUR FRIENDS AND C0O-WORKERS— 


all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, Monthly, One Year............++++0 $1 00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired....... 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 


Add six cents a yesr for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 











Sent pre-paid by the first mail, to any Post-Office in the 
Onited Stutes or Canada. 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


ComsBe’s Lrotures oN PurenoLogy. Illustrated.. $1 25 


ConstTiTUTION Or Man. By George Combe.... ... 87 
DEFENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. By Boardman......... 6&7 
Epvcation Cometets. Self-Culture, Memory, etc. 2 50 
Epvcation, founded on the Nature of Man........ 87 
LEssons ON PuRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY........ 1 25 
Marrraaz, its History and Philosophy............ 15 
MEMORY AND SELF-IMPROVEMFNT........-000e0005 8T 
MeEntTAL Scrence, Weaver’s Lectures on........... 7 
PHRENOLOGY PROVED AND ILLUSTRATED....... «++ 1 25 
SELE-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER.... 87 
Sre.r-Instructor IN PHrenoLtocy. New Edition.. 50 
Woaks or GALL ON PHRENOLOGY. 5 Vols.........- 7 00 
WORKS ON WATER.CURE. 
CuriLpren ; their Hydropathic Management....... 1 25 
CHOLERA ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure....... 80 


ConsumPTION ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 8T 
Coox Boor, Hydropathic. Full of good Receipts.. 87 


Domestio PRAoTICE or Hypropatuy, Johnson’s... 1 50 
Famity Puysic1an, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 2 50 
Hypropatuic ENoyoLorepisa. By Dr. Trall....... 3 00 
Hypropatuy ; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 1 25 
PurLosopuy oF WaTER-Curs, clearly expounded.. 80 
Practice or Water-Courte, briefly explained...... 30 
Resvu.ts or Hypropartuy, its advantages shown... 87 


WateEr-CureE In Curonio Diseases. Dr, Gully.... 1 50 


Water-CukE For THE Miution. By Dr. Trall..... 20 
Water-Cure In Evrry Known DIsBask.......... : 87 
WateER-CurE MANUAL, giving brief directions..... 87 
WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
ComsBe’s PuystotoGy. The very best.............. 87 
Diexrstion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. 80 
Famity Gymnasium. Fully Illustrated............ 1 25 
Famity Dentist. Useful and instructive.......... 87 
Foop anp Diet. A standard work of reference.... 1 25 
Fruits AND Fartnacea the Proper Food of Man... 1 25 
Herepirary Descent ; its Laws and Facts........ 87 
Inranoy; or, Management of Children........... “ 8T 
Naturat Laws or Man. By Spurzheim........ 30 80 
PHILOSOPHY OF SACRED History. Dr. Graham.... 2 00 


PuysioLtogy, Anim:ul and Mental. 
Soper AND TEMPERATE LiFe. 
Tue Scrence oF HumAN Lire. By Dr. Graham.... 2 50 
Tue SwepisH MoveMent-Curz. By Dr. Taylor... 1 25 
VEGETABLE Diet, discussed and approved......... 8T 


MESMERISM--PSYUHOLOGY. 


ELEctTrIcAL PsyonoLocy, Best work on the subject 87 


Illustrated..... 87 
Louis Cornaro...... 80 


Fasoination ; or the Philosophy of Charming..... 87 
Lisrary or MESMERISM AND PsyouoLoey. Complete 8 00 
MacrooosM ; or, the Universe Without........... ° 8T 
Puitosoryy or Mresmerism By Dr. J. Bovee Dods 80 
PsycHoLoey ; or, the Science of the Soul........... 380 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Aims AND Arps For YouNG Women. Good Work.. 87 
Detia’s Doctors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 87 


Domrstic Anrmais; a Manualof Siock Husbandry 51 
Froir CuLturE ror THe MriLtiion. Hand Book.... 50 
Hints TowarD Rerorms. Lectures, Addresses, ete 1 25 
Home For Au; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 87 
Horzs AnD HELPSFoR THE YounG. Rev. Mr. Weaver 87 
How to WritE; a Pocket Manual of Composition.. 50 
How To Tak ; a Pocket Manua! of Conversation.. 50 
How to Brenave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 50 


How to po Business; Manual of Practical Affairs. 50 
Hanvp-Booxs ror Home Improvement. The4 above 1 50 
IMMORTALITY TRIUMPHANT. Philosophical........ 15 
Saving anp Wasting. Home Economy Illustrated 87 
Tue Farm; a Manual of Practical Agriculture..... 50 
Tse GarDEN; with Lists of Flowers and Shrubs... 50 
Tue Hovust; a Manual of Rural Architecture....... 50 
Rourat Manvatzs. In one large vol., Illustrated... 1 5) 
Ways or Lirz; Right Way and Wrong Way...... 60 


The above includes but a portion of our publications. 
Send for a catalogue containing a full list. 


Agents wanted. Terms liberal. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
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With the Jury Numser, 1861, commences the Turrry- 
Sroonp Voutume of the Watrer-Curn JournaL. It will be 
enlarged by the addition of eight pages of reading matter, 
thus giving, for the same price as heretofore, 


TwENTY-FouR Pages MONTHLY, INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 


Tue WatTeErR-CurE JourRNAL should be read in every 
family, because 

It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people 4 knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art. 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race, 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unto!ds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be summed up in three words: 


t25° PreseRvE Your Hearn. 


Neat CY Bhs (0 OR ea re .PresERVE Your HEALTH. 
To Enjoy Animal Life.........PREsERVE Your HEALru. 
TODO "GOOd iss. sees tee cece Preserve Your HEALTH. 
To Acgvire Knowledge........ Preserve Your HEALTH. 
To Attain Eminence........... Preserve Your HEA.ts. 


Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 
explained, and one of its principal objects is to teach 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
Journs«t is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may lesrn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tun Warter-Curz Journal will clearly present all 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Veutilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and iis application to all 
known diseases pointed out. 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, 

If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

But while the Watrr-Cure Jovurnat is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it eolumns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All. 


Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 
reading matter, aside from the medical department, 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, Monthly, One Year..........0+.....+--$1 00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired........ 5 00 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 


Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 
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STEPHEN ARNOLD DOUGLAS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue late Stephen A. Douglas had an organ- 
ization which was remarkable in many 
respects. His temperament indicated a com- 
bination of the motive, mental, and vital, 
influential in the order in which we name 
them. His black bushy hair, dark complexion, 
and wiry, enduring muscular system indicated 
the motive temperament. His very large head 
and uncommon activity and excitability indi- 
cated a strong mental temperament, while the 
fullness of his features and the general. stout- 
ness of his organization indicated a good de- 
velopment of the vital temperament. There 
are few men who are able to endure as much 
hard labor and excitement as Mr. Douglas 
sustained for the Jast ten years. Indeed, his 
whole life was one of turmoil and contest. 
He had hardly attained to his manhood before 
he entered the lists of debate, controversy, and 














PORTRAIT OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 





politics, and from that hour to his death he | with uncommon earnestness. The term by 
was either deeply engaged in political matters, | which he is widely known—* Little Giant?’— 
or prosecuting the labors of his profession | has much meaning in it. In that terse title is 
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embodied the public sentiment of the West 
relative to him who bore it; and we interpret 
it to mean the active manifestation in his 
character of five or six of his leading phreno- 
logical developments. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness were 
large in him. These made him ready in dis- 
cussion, prompt to oppose, earnest in his pur- 
poses, and courageous to grapple with what- 
ever of opposition might be brought to bear 
against him. Whether his cause were strong 
or weak, it appeared to make no difference in 
the earnestness and courage with which he 
entered the contest. His Firmness was also 
large, hence he had a very strong will and a 
spirit that would not bend before difficulties. 
His Hope was large, which gave him confi- 
dence in his cause and in his ability to win 
success. He had also large reasoning organs 
and a vigorous intellect generally, and for a 
man of his culture and opportunity he made 
his intellect felt in a signal manner. In 
addition to this he had large Language, which 
made him one of the most ready, off-hand 
speakers the country has produced. The 
action of the faculties already enumerated as 
they were called into vigorous exercise on the 
stump in the West, doubtless suggested to his 
admirers the title which with so much 
pleasure and pride they gave him, “the Little 
Giant.”? There are certain other qualities, 
however, which serve to render Mr. Douglas 
not only popular but powerful. He had un- 
commonly large social organs. His friendship 
knew no bounds ; he had only to be introduced 
to aman and take him once by the hand to 
make him his friend for life; and this power- 
ful adhesiveness, joined to that free and easy, 
familiar and companionable characteristic 
which so much distinguished him, made for 
him troops of friends. Probably no public man 
of our country has had more strong and cordial 
personal friends than the man of whom we 
write. He had just enough of pride to give him 
independence of feeling and to raise him above 
the feeling of anxiety as to the speech of people. 
He would meet with as much cordiality the 
roughest farmer or mechanie as he would the 
most polished gentleman; and we presume no 
man living can accuse Mr. Douglas of having 
given him the cold shoulder because he was 
poor, uunlettered, unknown, or unpolished. He 
had large Approbativeness, but joined as it 
was with so much Firmness, such rampant 
courage, and so much of native common sense 
and intellect, it did not lead him to be vain, 
sensitive to popular praise or censure, but 
rendered him ambitious to achieve something 
large and magnificent. He never doubted his 
own ability ; and with a more extended early 
culture, he could have taken rank with the 
best scholars and foremost statesmen of his 
age. His great executiveness of character and 
force of mind joined to an impetuous temper 
led him sometimes to be dogmatical and over- 











bearing in debate, and to employ rougher ex- 
pressions than were consistent with the posi- 
tion he held. We mean that if he could have 
maintained a more equable temper, and used 
smoother and more persuasive language, he 
might have carried with him a public senti- 
ment which would have been greatly to his 
advantage in his aspirations for the Presidency, 
while his earnest friendship, his enthusiasm, 
his simplicity of manner, and his straight- 
forward boldness would have secured for him, 
as they did, the unqualified support and 
friendship of the less cultured portion of the 
community. 

The head of Mr. Douglas was broad, as in- 
dicated by the portrait, showing large Con- 
structiveness, considerable imagination, good 
general watchfulness and prudence, fair regard 
for property, and uncommon energy. Had he 
devoted himself to business, he would have 
been one of a thousand for his power to drive 
it successfully. He might have excelled as a 
scholar in the sciences, especially in mathe- 
matics, engineering, and chemistry. He had 
an excellent memory of faces, and a good 
memory of names. He never forgot a person, 
and could generally recall the name—so that 
those who had been once introduced to him 
considered themselves objects of his special 
friendship, because he could so readily re- 
member their person and name. This trait is 
strong with Mr. Van Buren, and is one of the 
leading elements of his personal popularity. 

The brow of Mr. Douglas appears to be 
heavy and frowning, indicating large percep- 
tive organs, quick, ready recognition of facts, 
and ability to command the results of his ex- 
periences, and recall whatever has fallen 
under his observation. His massive forehead 
taken as a whole indicates strong and com- 
prehensive thought-power, ability to grapple 
with subjects of importance, and to meet and 
master those involving difficulties. His 
knowledge of men was excellent, Few per- 
sons could comprehend character with more 
readiness, or see more deeply into the work- 
ings of the human mind. This faculty was a 
great aid to Mr. Douglas in understanding and 
ruling men. island 

His Benevolence was large, and he was 
really a generous man. The road to his 
pocket was kept worn smooth, and he was 
willing to spend money with freedom and 
liberality, and the fact that he died poor is an 
evidence of: his liberal spirit. 

The chief faults attributable to Mr. Douglas 
in a phrenological point of view were too 
much Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Firmness joined to an excitable temperament, 
which rendered him enthusiastic, irascible, 
overbearing, and sometimes rough in his man- 
ners. His Conscientiousness, as well as we 
can recall the size of that organ, from a pretty 
careful inspection of his head some two years 
since, was about fully developed. We believe 
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it was more difficult for him to bring all his 
mental powers into subjection to Conscientious- 
ness than would be desirable in a person 
possessing so many elements of strength. He 
was placed in a peculiar position, being led 
into political and public life and popularity 
early. His ambition was, therefore, unduly 
stimulated, and it is doubtless true that he 
was thus led to regard success as the chief 
consideration, and that he sometimes kept his 
conscience at bay, and followed expediency 
rather than those high dictates of duty which 
are sometimes exemplified even by politicians. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Stephen Arnold Douglas was born at Bran- 
don, Rutland County, Vermont, on the 23d 
day of April, 1813. That branch of the 
Douglas family from which the subject of our 
sketch descended, emigrated from Scotland, 
and settled at New London, Conn., during the 
earlier period of our colonial history. One of 
the two brothers who first came to America 
afterward moved to Maryland, and selected a 
home on the banks of the Potomac, near the 
present site of the city of Washington. The 
descendants of the latter are very numerous, 
and may be found throughout the Southern 
States. The other brother remained at New 
London, and his descendants are scattered 
over New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the Northwestern States. The father of 
the statesman, Dr. Stephen A. Douglas, was 
born at Stephentown, Rensselaer Co., New 
York, but removed, when quite a youth, to 
Brandon, Vt. He married Miss Sarah Fisk, 
by whom he had two children—the first a 
daughter, the second a son. On the Ist of 
July, 1813, without any previous illness or 
physical warning, he died suddenly of a disease 
of the heart. At the very moment of his at- 
tack and death, he was playing with his 
daughter at his knee, and his son Stephen in 
his arms. 

The grandmothers, maternal and paternal, 
of Mr. Douglas, were both descended from 
William Arnold, who was an associate of 
Roger Williams in founding the colony of 
Rhode Island. The son of William Arnold 
was appointed governor of that colony by 
Charles II. The descendants of Governor 
Arnold are very numerous throughout Rhode 
Island at the present day. 

The early life of Mr. Douglas was spent 
upon a farm, with the usual New England 
advantage of a common school education. He 
much desired a collegiate education, but find- 
ing that the circumstances of his family would 
not permit this, and that he was likely to be 
thrown upon the world without either a pro- 
fession or a trade, by which he could sustain 
his mother, sister, and himself, he determined 
upon acquiring some mechanical pursuit, that 
being the most promising and certain reliance 
for the future. James W. Sheaham, speaking 
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of this era in the “ Life of Stephen Douglas,” 
says: ‘Bidding farewell to his mother and 
sister, he set off on foot to engage personally 
_ in the great combat of life; on that same day 
he walked fourteen miles, and before night 
was regularly indentured as an apprentice to 
a cabinet-maker in Middlebury. He worked 
at his trade with energy and enthusiasm for 
about two years, the latter part of the time at 
a shop in Brandon, and gained great proficiency 
in the art, displaying remarkable mechanical 
skill ; but in consequence of feeble health, and 
a frame unable to bear the continued labor of 
the shop, he was reluctantly compelled to 
abandon a business in which all his hopes and 
pride had been centered, and to which he had 
become sincerely attached. He has often been 
heard to say, since he has become distinguished 
in the councils of the nation, that the happiest 
days of his life had been spent in the work- 
shop, and, had his health and strength been 
equal to the task, no consideration on earth 
could have induced him to have abandoned it 
either for professional or political pursuits.’ 
After quitting his business, he entered the 
academy of his native town, and began a 
course of classical] studies, to which he devoted 
himself for about a year, with all that energy 
and enthusiasm which were a part of his na- 
ture. In the mean time his mother married 
Gehazi Granger, Esq., and at the close of his 
first school year, at the earnest solicitation of 
his mother and step-father, he removed with 
them to their home in Canandaigua, New 
York, and at once entered the academy at that 
place. He remained at Canandaigua nearly 
three years, and such was the zeal of his ap- 
plication that he mastered his classical studies, 
and followed a course of legal instruction un- 
der the supervision of the Messrs. Hubbell. 
At the. period of which we write, the laws of 
New York required a seven-year course, four 
of which were to be passed in the pursuit of 
classical knowledge, to entitle a student to 
admission at the bar; but such was the profi- 
ciency of Mr. Douglas, that he was allowed a 
credit of three years for his classical attain- 
ments. } 
_In his boyhood Mr. Douglas exhibited a 
strong liking for political controversy, and this 
taste now had a wider field. The re-election 
of Jackson in 1832, and the animated, vigor- 
ous, and heated discussions constantly occur- 
ring, developed and matured this peculiarity 
of character, until he made the study of the 
political history of the country a subject of 
the deepest importance. We are not aware 
that he made any addresses during that excit- 
ing campaign ; but it is well known that in 
debating clubs, and in all gatherings, large or 
small, he was a tpost enthusiastic champion 
of ‘‘Old Hickory.” | : 
In June, 1833, Mr. Douglas (being a few 
months over twenty years of age) started for 
that uncertain region then designated as ‘‘ The 





West.”? Provided with a small sum of money, 
he left Canandaigua, and first rested at Cléve- 
land, Ohio. Here he made the acquaintance 
of Hon. Sherlock J. Andrews, who kindly ten- 
dered him the use of his library and office until 
he should pursue his legal studies for the year 
required by the laws of the State, when he 
would be entitled to practice. Mr. Douglas 
accepted, and at once entered upon his duties 
as law clerk for Mr. A., but in less than a 
week was prostrated by bilious fever, and was 
confined to his room for many weary months. 
It was not until October that he exhibited any 
signs of permanent recovery, and he was then 
advised to return home, as in all probability 
he would again be attacked by the fever in the 
spring—an attack his feeble health and deli- 
cate frame would not be able to sustain. Un- 
der these circumstances he concluded to change 
his residence, but he never thought of taking 
the backward road, and becoming dependent 
upon his friends at home. A further step into 
the West was his determination, and he de- 
clared ‘he never would return until he had 
established a respectable position in his pro- 
fession,”’ 


The closing days of October found him once 
more on the move, and after some wanderings 
in sickness and poverty, he reached Illinois, 
very poor, and taught school for a few months. 
In 1834, then 21 years old, he opened a law 
office, and from that time began a career of 
signal success. In 1835, when 22 years of 
age, he was elected Attorney-General of IIli- 
nois, by the Legislature of the State. Resign- 
ing this office in December of the same year, 
he was elected a member of the Legislature 
by the Democrats of Morgan County. In 
1837 Mr. Van Buren appointed him Register 
of the Land Office at Springfield. In August, 
1835, he ran for Congress, but was defeated 
by five majority in a poll of 36,000 votes. 
From this time on till 1840 he practiced law ; 
but in that memorable campaign he stumped 
the State seven months for Van Buren, much 
of the time speaking in debate from the same 
stump with the now President of the United 
States. In 1841 he was chosen Judge of the 
Supreme Court by the Legislature, and in 1842 
was elected to Congress, from which time we 
find him on the larger field of national affairs. 
He was transferred from the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Senate, March 4th, 1847, and 
was re-elected in 1853 and 1859. _ In the can- 
vas, in 1858, for the election of the members 
of the Legislature, on which depended his own 
re-election, Mr. Douglas was opposed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. They canvassed the State to- 
gether, speaking alternately to the assembled 
people, and the speeches of both have been 
published in a volume, which shows this to 
have been one of the ablest contests of its kind 
this country has witnessed. In this canvas Mr. 
Lincoln madea national reputation, and laid the 
foundation for his election to the Presidency. 
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In 1854 Mr. Douglas advocated and carried 
through Congress the notorious Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, abrogating the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and opening those territories to the ad- 
mission of slavery. This brought on the 
Kansas troubles, and it is thought by many 
awakened the spirit which has since culmi- 
nated in revolution. Mr. Douglas doubtless 
intended to conciliate the South by his popular 
sovereignty doctrine, and thus secure the union 
of the Northern and Southern wings of the 
Democracy, and thereby secure his own elec- 
tion. He, however, opposed the “‘Lecompton 
Constitution,” and the admittance to the Union 
of Kansas, under that constitution, against the 
will of her people, and this estranged from 
him his Southern friends, and the division of 
the Democratic party and the election of Lin- 
coln was the result. 

As a proof of his ability, we may cite the 
fact that he was the recipient of more import- 
ant public trusts, while yet a young man, than 
ever fell to the lot of any other person of 
whom history speaks. Before he was 35 years 
of age, he held the offices successively of State’s 
Attorney-General, Assemblyman, Register of 
a Land Office, Secretary of State, Judge of the 
(State) Supreme Court, Member of Congress 
(House), to which he was thrice elected, after 
being once defeated, and finally entered the 
Senate of the United States when but 35 
years old. He was nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the convention of 1860, commanding 
a majority of the votes from the beginning, 
and two thirds (by the decision of the presi- 
dent) on the final ballot. He received a large 
popular vote, exceeding that of any of his 
competitors, except the successful one, though 
not his relative proportion of the electoral 
ballot. 

Mr. Douglas was twice married—first in 
April, 1847, to Miss Martha Denny Martin, 
daughter of Col. Robert Martin, of Rocking- 
ham County, N. C., by whom he had three 
children, two of whom are living. She died 
Jan. 19, 1853. He was again married, Nov. 
20, 1856, to Miss Adele Cutts, daughter of 
James Madison Cutts, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Douglas was unwell when he returned 
from the seat of government to Chicago, on 
the first of May, and addressed an immense 
assembly on the duty of all to support the 
Union. He never made an abler speech. 

“Upon that occasion,’”’ says a Chicago cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald, “he 
clinched the rivet that bound the Democracy 
of the great Northwest in the bonds of union. 
His words rolled out in unbroken cadences of 
patriotic devotion to his country as they never 
rolled before. His great heart swelled in grief 
at the thought that this goodly land.was soon 
to be made the scene of fratricidal strife, and 
his counsel was to ‘strike quickly, strike 
surely, strike fatally, and at a blow crush 
treachery from the land.’ Those who then 
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heard his soul-stirring eloquence will, to the 
end of life, remember it; how he appealed to 
the latent energies of the people, both native 
and foreign born; how he wept when he por- 
trayed the falling of the dome from the Temple 
of Liberty ; how he kindled fires of patriotism 
and national pride in the breasts of the most 
stoical of his hearers; and as he closed, how 
he appealed to the God of nations and of bat- 
tles to hold the destiny of the common weal in 
His own right hand. That was his last, his 
most glorious, and successful effort. His im- 
mense audience, with one heart and one ac- 
cord, rose, as if swayed by some more than 
human agency, and with shouts of ovation to 
their speaker and their common country, 
pledged life and honor and purse, and every- 
thing that man holds dear on earth, to the 
perpetuity and maintenance of the genius of 
democratic-republican liberty.” 

He had suffered for several days before this 
from acute rheumatism, and at the close of 
this great speech he was carried home and 
laid on his death-bed. His disease soon as- 
sumed a typhoid form, and he gradually sunk 


till the morning of June 3d, when he quietly - 


breathed his last. Being asked by his wife 
what word he wished to leave for his two 
boys, Robert and Stephen, and for his mother 
and sister, he replied: ‘‘ Tell them to obey the 
laws, and support the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

4 +4 
PHRENOLOGY; ITS HISTORY AND 

DOCTRINES—No. 3. 


[CONCLUDING ARTICLE. ] 





BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





As stated in a preceding paper (AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JourNAL for June), that de- 
partment of Phrenology which considers the 
relations of the parts or organs of the brain to 
the mental faculties, has received the name 
Organology, while that which treats of the 
mental elements and operations, without re- 
gard to their connection with the brain, takes 
the quite as apposite term Psychology—already 
familiar in other, but in some instances less 
appropriate meanings. Both these subjects 
will come under review in the present article, 
at least in some of their aspects. To some 
extent, of course, certain principles pertaining 
to both of them have been anticipated in the 
topics of the previous papers. 

As it is now developed, the system of Phre- 
nology involves, as among the most important 
of its first principles, the following : 

1. Mind and body are in this life insepara- 
ble, and must be investigated together. Man 
proper is not a merely immaterial, but a ‘ con- 
crete Ego”’—that is, he appears, so far as the 
present life is concerned, to consist of both an 
immaterial and a physical being, presenting 
themselves to us as two sides or aspects of one 
indivisible nature. 
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.2. The brain is the immediate organ of the 
mind, all the operations of the latter being 
necessarily accompanied with—indeed, indis- 
pensably condivioned upon—vital and chemical 
changes in the substance of the former. 

3. The brain is a double organ, the halves 
of which may, as in the case of the eyes, act 
singly, but usually do act together. All the 
cerebral organs, whether situated quite apart, 
as in the case of the organs of Calculation or 
Combativeness, or apparently meeting lateral- 
ly, as in case of Eventuality, or existing in a 
mass not severed in halves, and near together, 
as in case of Amativeness, are in reality 
dual. 

4. There are individually distinct mental 
parts or faculties, bound together in a unitary 
consciousness or Me, which latter invariably 
claims the whole of them as being in and of 
itself; and every such individual mental fac- 
ulty is really manifested, or brought into dis- 
coverable action, through its proper and sym- 
metrically placed pair of cerebral parts or 
organs. 

5. The power of the mind, or of any faculty, 
other things being equal, will be as the size of 
the brain, or of the corresponding dual organ. 
Much controversy and not a little casuistry 
were, many years ago, called out in respect to 
the important qualification—other things equal 
—here made. In truth, however, the principle 
is one of the broadest and most positively- 
established kinds, one which is admitted, and 
indeed can not be dispensed with, in every 
true science, from mathematics or mechanics 
up to physiology, and finally to the science of 
brain and mind, as well as to all the deriva- 
tive sciences, from that of the mental man, as 
politics, ethics, ete. This is so for the simple 
reason that, like Phrenology, all the rest of 
these sciences deal with cases involving com- 
plicated conditions, or the possible presence and 
influence at the same moment of several causes ; 
and hence, in estimating in any one of the 
sciences, Phrenology included, the effects that 
must follow fluctuation or variation of one 
certain element, say S2ze, in relation to mental 
manifestation, it is absolutely required that for 
the occasion we exclude the other conditions 
or causes, or what is the same in effect, give 
them a fixed value. After our given element 
has been determined, we bring the others in 
again to see how they will affect the complex 
or general result. Among the “‘ other things,” 
then, required to be dealt with by the craniol- 
ogist, the quality of the organization (the 
other tissues and the brain being safely taken 
as in this respect corresponding), temperament, 
which is allied to the former, and the physical 
conditions known as health, disease, freshness, 
fatigue, exhaustion, ete., are at once seen to 
be of the highest importance. This is so, in 
strict accordance with the prior truth of the 
mind’s dependence on cerebral conformation ; 
these “other things” perceptibly and notably 














modify, though they never can make, the men- 
tal manifestations. 

Among the most striking proofs of the as- 
sumed division of mind into faculties are these : 

1. Unlike powers, as the appetites, the 
observing and reasoning powers, and particu- 
lar ones in each of these classes, manifest 
themselves first, in any individual, at different 
periods of life. Still more, the order of ap- 
pearance of the faculties in different individuals 
is in a general way, and in many particular 
instances, the same. 

2. Genius, and talents generally, are of 
many different kinds, almost always partial ; 
and as a rule, these partial conformations, or 
strong points of certain minds, are found to be 
transmitted. 3 

3. In dreams, while the reasoning powers 
appear to be inactive or unconscious, the per- 
ceptives, in the way of memory and suggestion, 
and the affective faculties generally, may be 
active. 

4, Idiocy and insanity are often partial, a 
result not explicable in any way on the suppo- 
sition that the total mental power is an actual 
(as well as a potential) unit. Many idiots 
have the power of music, or of construction, 
or one or more others, in remarkable strength ; 
and in monomania, the wife may be rational 
toward every object but her husband, the 
parent toward every object but the child, one 
of either sex or any age toward every relation 
but that in respect to Deity, or to property, or 
to danger, and so on. To these facts must be 
added the excitement of particular faculties 
during many cases of local disease or injury 
of the brain. 

Faculties must not be confounded with 
powers of mind. Power may express degree 
or strength; it may apply to a mental action, 
as memory or conception; and when used to 
refer to mental elements, it is still usually 
employed in a vague, more or less broad, and 
undefined sense, as when we speak of one’s 
perceptive, or reasoning, or emotional power. 
But a faculty, properly so called, is an indi- 
vidualized and distinct one among the total 
mental capabilities ; it is a power having ref- 
erence to a given kind of object or relation in 
external or internal nature, and hence as 
utterly unsusceptible and dormant toward all 
other possible objects and relations as is the 
eye to melody proper or the touch to flavors. 
In a word, then, a faculty is no indefinite, 
changing area of the total mental capacity ; it 
is a strictly defined and truly unitary power— 
an element of mind. A mental power is ad- 
mitted as primitive and elementary—~. ¢., as a 
true faculty, when either— ; 

1. It exists in one kind of animal, and not 
in another. e 

2. It may be shown to vary generally in 
power in the two sexes. 


with others in the same individual. 


3. It is not always proportionately strong h 
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4, Its activity appears or disappears at a 
different period from that of others, 

5. It may singly act, or rest from action. 

6. It is distinctly transmitted to offspring. 

7. It may singly be in a normal or a morbid 
state. 

These are the canons by which mental ele- 
ments may be determined; but owing to com- 
plexity of manifestation, it is seldom that, in 
the case of a single mental power, all of them 
can in practice be applied. 

For want of such canons, and of a proper 
conception as to what should constitute a 
mental element, the so-called faculties admit- 
ted by the metaphysicians have always been 
in a state of fiux and change, one writer 
including under a given term more, another 
less; one calling some actions and some ele- 
ments alike faculties; another grouping both 
actions and elements under a single faculty ; 
and not a few, like Carlisle and James Mill, 
resolving all into one faculty—mind itself. It 
is true that, even in Phrenology, some elements 
are yet wholly in question, and of others the 
boundaries—the essential nature and object— 
are not yet decided. But, even saying nothing 
of the comparative recency of the system, the 
candid explorer can not but be struck with the 
immense advance which Phrenology has al- 
ready secured over metaphysics in point of 
definiteness of idea and sharpness of distinction 
of the elementary mental faculties and their 
objects—a definiteness and clearness, indeed, 
that is possible only in virtue of the funda- 
mental phrenological idea of a fixed number 
of co-existent and collateral mental elements 
making up every mind, and a clearness which 
every system excluding this fundamental idea 
must continue just so long to lack. 

But while: Phrenology has thus so happily 
hit the true principle of individualization of 
mental powers, and has, it appears, already 
successfully applied it in a large number of 
instances, yet what is thus secured is mainly 
to disclose the framework or mechanism of the 
mind, and not to make clear all the processes 
the elementary powers can perform. As I 
have in a previous volume of this JouRNAL 
stated it, Phrenology thus gives us, as correctly 
as limited time will allow, the anatomy of the 
mind; but it does not follow that it has yet 
detected and set forth, in nearly as full degree, 
the functions of the several faculties, especially 
the intellectual; the various acts these can do 
and the mental products they can yield; in a 
word, the physiology of the same mind already 
so commendably anatomized. And I have 
claimed, accordingly, that Phrenology can be- 
come a satisfactory—a complete body of mental 
science, only through a combination, yet to be 
brought about, of a knowledge of the mental 
processes, or the physiology of mind, portions 
of which are already furnished to us in the 
fruits of metaphysical study, with a true 
scheme of elements, or anatomy of mind, 
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which is being given to us by Phrenology 
itself. > 

It has been already implied that, in the last 
analysis, each individual faculty or true element 
of mind has one, and only one object, or kind of 
object, found somewhere in the nature of things. 
If at first view a certain faculty seems to have 
several kinds of objects, this will doubtless be 
found due to defects for the time in our analy- 
sis; the one elementary object or relation 
proper to the one elementary capacity of the 
knowing mind is really found in all those 
apparently unlike objects about which the 
faculty becomes engaged, and is only some- 
times not obvious because of the complex 
natures under which the objects themselves 
are presented to us. Thus, blackness or 
invisibility being neither light proper nor 
shade proper, and all light and shade being 
really simple or mixed color, it follows that the 
perceptive faculty we name Color has, in all 
the multiplied appearances, offered to it really 
one, and only one object, and that a purely 
elementary one —namely, the phenomenon 
coLtor. So of every other perceptive, when 
we analyze its knowing down to the last 
remove trom what is obvious. So, too, with 
the reflectives. Causality enters into a mul- 
titude of results in our thinking; but if I 
mistake not, it has everywhere and always 
one simple relation of things to deal with—the 
only thing its own nature allows it to deal 
with—and that is dependence, as of this on 
that, of effect on cause. So, again, though 
we say Comparison makes us acquainted with 
relations of resemblance, fitness, degree, etc., 1 
anticipate that either in all these a like ele- 
ment is yet to be found, or else that we are 
crediting some work to Comparison that be- 
longs to other faculties. 

But while we thus insist so decidedly on the 
singleness of object of each elementary power 
of mind, it will be asked how can the func- 
tions of any such faculty be complex? how 
can it present many processes to be studied ? 
The answer is found in two principles readily 
established, the latter of which, in the order 
in which [ shall name them, is especially in- 
sisted on, though both are admitted by phren- 
ologists. Of these principles, the first is, that 
probably every faculty, but more especially 
and certainly each one of the intellectual 
faculties, can stand to its proper object or re- 
lation, in nature, in different attitudes—that 
is, in different relations of the consciousness 
within toward the object without. An intel- 
lectual faculty has one act toward its object 
present, another toward its object past, or in 
some instances, perhaps, toward its object 
future. 

But the second principle is not less import- 
ant. It is that, in consequence of particular 
connections established in the development of 
the brain itself, from certain pairs to certain 
other pairs of organs, these are able to act 
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consentaneously or together; or, in other in- 
stances, the excitement of one is made imme- 
diately to elicit action in one or more others. 
Thus, very much among our mental operations 
is the result of combinations of active faculties, 
or of a fixed and natural flowing out of one 
action or result as the unavoidable consequent 
upon some other, Caution is, however, re- 
quired not to accept this latter principle in too 
vague and general a manner, but to carry our 
analysis in apparent instances of this sort as 
far and as sharply as possible, since otherwise 
we are liable to rest with confused notions of 
the mental operations, accepting such notions 
in their least valuable form—namely, one 
affording us much less certainty and precision 
in predicting what in given cases the mental 
activities will be. 

In accordance, now, with the two principles 
just stated, consciousness, sensation, attention, 
perception, conception, simple suggestion, mem- 
ory, and volition, though prominent facts in 
the mental realm, are not faculties of mind, 
but only processes or results arising in course 
of the activity of one, or of several of the 
faculties. 

It was to have been expected, and in fact 
we find it true, that many of the received 
phrenological elements are allowed or antici- 
pated by certain of the metaphysical writers, 
though in respect to others the latter diverge 
widely. Stewart admits as special mental 
powers the sexual instinct, love of the young 
and of society, sudden resentment, desire of 
power, desire of esteem, benevolence, and the 
moral sense. Brown recognizes the principle 
of malevolence, pride, the original emotion of 
beauty, wonder, ete. Kames admits a sense of 
property, fear, sense of Deity, ete. Bacon 
clearly individualizes the disposition for con- 
cealment. Sir William Hamilton’s supposed 
‘“ faculties’? are in some instances really such 
—in others, mere acts or resulis. Indeed, the 
imperfect conception of the mental elements 
running through his whole scheme will yet be 
found a chief source of the real imperfections 
in the results he has attained to, as they are 
sufficient reasons for its failure to be an en- 
during system of mental science. It is a sup- 
position at least plausible, that different meta- 
physicians have best individualized and set 
forth generally those faculties which were 
most influential in their own mental characters, 
activity, and experience. 

Being without even a tolerably well ascer- 
tained and fixed chart of mental elements, and 
one based on such principle that, in working it 
out, “many men of many minds” can co-oper- 
ate to develop the whole of a mental man- 
hood, metaphysicians naturally enough reject- 
ed each other’s schemes, and metaphysics 
drifted back and forth to suit the types of men 
who prosecuted the study. Against uncer- 


tainty of this sort the phrenologist is pretty 
well guarded. He knows, for example, that 
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his utter want of ability, did such exist, to 
comprehend Hope, or Spirituality, or Causal- 
ity, or Secretiveness, is no sort of disproof that 
such are true, indispensable elements of every 
human mind. These or others may be in him 
so feeble as to be mainly overlaid and smoth- 
ered up by stronger tendencies; but other 
sound and philosophic minds have found them, 
nevertheless ; and the almost certain proba- 
bility is, therefore, that they have their actual 
place in the great human mind. He who can 
not think or conceive these elements, therefore, 
must look for signs, must observe and compare ; 
he must think toward and conceive about them. 
Of course there still remains the possibility 
that, by multitudes of facts, and by diserimi- 


nating and sound reasoning, he may show that 


a given faculty or its object has not been prop- 
erly analyzed or understood, that its essential 
is ineluded in the office of some other faculty, 
or that, as Spurzheim found it necessary to do 
with Gall’s ‘‘Sense of Things,” a so-called 
single power must be split, or a new element 
brought in. The strong presumption is, how- 
ever, against the need of these changes ; and 
even where they must be made, the effect is 
nothing like that perpetual vacillation. and 
overturning which have marked the path of 
metaphysics; it is merely a gradual ascent 
from a solid basis, and by sure steps of devel- 
opment, toward the perfection of an enduring 
superstructure—the Science of Mind. 


It is an important question whether the 
placing of the amative propensity first in the 
list of human powers is not the means of some 
opprobrium to the phrenological system ; but 
in view of the real priority, both in time and 
in the order in which the bodily functions are 
carried on, of the alimentive propensity, the 
prominence given to the former of these two 
instincts appears to be unphilosophical, as it 
is of course unnecessary. I shall hope to 
have the opportunity in other articles of ana- 
lyzing the very vague ground now included 
under the various uses of the term zmagina- 
tion, and in that ease may be able to bring 
forward facts showing that there is a form of 
imagining power—that which invents hypoth- 
eses, and evolves or creates new expressions of 
truth, as different from mere combination of 
ideas—which should be regarded as a faculty, 
distinct from that giving the emotion of love of 
beauty and perfection (Ideality). I may fur- 
ther inquire whether all known mental opera- 
tions can be performed without supposing also 
a special faculty, the office of which is the 
synthesis or combination of thoughts, and 
whether the hypothesis and the synthesis-giving 
powers are properly provided for in the exist- 
ing schemes. 

It has also appeared to me that Wit proper, 
the office of which is to take cognizance of 
incongruity, absurdity, and hence ludicrousness 
of ideas, and the action of which is truly 
argumentative and convincing, should be 
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grouped with the true intellectual elements. 
To suppose this, however, it becomes necessary 
to regard the mirthful feeling, or humor, as a 
distinct faculty; or else to consider that those 
phases of wit which we term humor and sar- 
casm are determined by the motive in each 
case, or by combination of other mental ten- 
dencies. This subject, it must be admitted, is 
one of considerable difficulty. A Mr. Scott 
has argued very pertinently, in the Edinburg 
Phrenological Journal, that the fundamental 
office of the faculty of Wit is to discriminate, 
or discern differences ; and Mr. Watson, though 
less forcibly, has assigned as its office a cog- 
nizance of the essential or intrinsic nature of 
things, in opposition to their more manifest or 
apparent characters. But admitting that the 
claims of these newly proposed elements can 
be made good, then it would appear that the 
ratiocinative (reflective) faculties, instead of 
two, are four, or perhaps five, in number: 
namely, Comparison, Causality, Wit, Imagin- 
ation (the power of hypothesis), and Synthesis 
(the power of constructing in the realm of 
ideas). 

That persons of really great mental power, 
as distinguished from mere activity of mind, as 
well as from limited capacity, have always 
full or large brains, is a fact sufficiently estab- 
lished. That proper intellectual power, and 
development of the anterior portions of the 
brain, go together, is a principle equally incon- 
testible. In all questions, however, of size of 
organs or of limited regions, it is at once ob- 
vious that mere elevation above or depression 
below the parts surrounding, is no true crite- 
rion; in fact, for each faculty or region not 
only the superficial expansion or area of skull 
covering the part, but also the total depth or 
projection of the brain-mass in that direction 
must be taken into account. To decide upon 
the latter, a central or fixed point of departure 
must be assumed or found ; it is quite common 
to assume such point midway between the 
openings of the two ears. Comparison, then, 
of the total depth of an organ or part from 
this fixed point outward, with the depth of 
other parts, as well as of the superficial area 
of one protuberance with that of others, fur- 
nishes, along with temperament, etc., the data 
for a true estimate of power. Thus, there are 
individuals known for remarkable power of 
mind, whose phrenology, upon a view face to 
face, quite disappoints the observer; but on 
taking a profile view of such heads, the re- 
markable depth of anterior brain, though per- 
haps not a marked feature in respect to the 
face, becomes evident, sustaining at once the 
rule and the system. So there are still more 
numerous instances in which, in respect to the 
face, the forehead shows as prominent and de- 
eidedly intellectual; but our disappointment 
in such cases, at not finding the mind corre- 
spondingly active or powerful, is removed 
when we discover that the total depth of brain 
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in this direction is slight, or that the individual 
has the phlegmatic constitution, or has been 
placed in circumstances tending to repress 
rather than to elicit mental activity. 

But admitting the truth of all that has thus 
far been stated in connection with the phreno- 
logical system, there may still remain the 
question, to what extent the localities found or 
fixed upon for the special organs of the mental 
faculties are to be received as positively ascer- 
tained. In the outset, the determination of 
the places of organs was made, usually or 
always, by means of an extensive examination 
and comparison of heads of individuals having 
the special trait of character involved power- 
fully or deficiently developed, while the survey 
often extended to the cases of criminals, the 
insane, and subjects of disease or injury. In 
certain instances, a general confirmation was 
found in comparative craniology. Repeated 
cases of disease or injury have since confirmed 
certain organs, as Language, Tune, Amative- 
ness, etc. The reliance once placed on mu- 
tilations of the brain of living animals is now 
in the main, and properly, abandoned ; though 
by means even of such a method it has become 
evident that a portion of the cerebellum is 
concerned in the office of co-ordinating and 
regulating the muscular movements. 


Dr. Thomas Laycock has attempted to an- 
swer the question necessarily arising as to the 
mode of interaction of the faculties through 
the cerebral organs, by arguing that all nerv- 
ous action, including the functions of the brain, 
is automatic. (British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, 1845 and 1855.) 

In its application, Phrenology claims to 
ultimate in a doctrine of psychology, and an 
art of reading character. Supposing the facul- 
ties chosen and the organs placed aright, the 
difficulties arising from unequal thickness of 
bones of the cranium, from unequal size of the 
frontal sinuses, etc., are minor and partial, 
though they must introduce a measure of un- 
certainty into the judgment obtained. Re- 
specting the question of the tendency of Phre- 
nology to materialism, its advocates are divided, 
though the opinion that mind, as an organizing 
force, dominates in reality over the material 


conditions expressing it, has its firm supporters. 
But the system, if completely established, will, 
it is claimed, carry with it a new educational, 
social, political, and theological science. 

It is hoped that this somewhat brief account 
of the history and doctrines of Phrenology, 
now for the time brought to a close, may serve 
at least as an outline of the salient features of 
growth and of principle characterizing this 
most recent system of the science of mind—a 
system which, however changed in details, 
seems destined to endure as the index and 
germ of all that is ever positively to be known 
in respect to the nature and phenomena of the 
mental world. At some future time I may 
further consider certain difficulties in respect 
to the localizing of the organs, and the subject 
of cranioscopy, and also examine more fully 
the scheme of the mental faculties. 
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SARAH GOODWIN AND HER BOYS. 





A SKETCH OF NEW YORK. 





SaraH Goopwin was the name of a poor 
seamstress residing in the city of New York. 
She was not wholly friendless, but those whom 
she knew, and who would have aided her in 
her struggles, were poor and could not. So 
she, a widow with four boys, from the ages of 
four to nine years, struggled through winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat, providing her little 
family with bread, and that was all. Meat 
and luxuries were denied Sarah Goodwin and 
her boys. The latter were good children, 
always in their homes after nightfall, and 
giving their mother every cent of their earn- 
ings as often as they found work to do. 

At last the mother fell sick, and through a 
weary illness she had no other attendance save 
the occasional help of a neighbor, and the con- 
stant aid of her poor little boys. They were 
never from her side, and it was touching to 
behold their sympathy, their gentle ministra- 
tions, and everybody prophesied that they 
would be blessed in coming years, for their 
thoughtful kindness toward their mother. 

The widow recovered, but it was now the 
heart of a bitter winter, and their little stock 
of fuel was nearly gone. As soon as her 
strength permitted, she walked on a cold 
cheerless day to the shop of her employer, and 
told him her pitiful story. But it was hard 
times ; her illness had made room for others 
as destitute as herself; in fine, they had not 
one stitch of work to give her. With a sink- 
ing heart, but praying to keep her courage, the 
poor woman toiled on from shop to shop until 
it became late, and what with her tears and 
the darkness she could hardly see her way 
home. 

‘““Tf Mr. Hart himself had been there,” she 
soliloquized, bending to the strong wind and 
drawing her scanty shawl closer about her 
form, “‘ I know he would have given me work.” 

As she whispered thus through her chatter- 
ing teeth, a tall man with long gray beard 
passed by her; as he did so, something fell to 
the sidewalk and laid upon the crusted snow. 
Sarah paused; she heard the noise made by 
the little packet, and something led her to 
search for it. Oh, joy! it was a purse, heavy 
and filled to the brim; yellow and shining laid 
the gold within its strong meshes, as she 
carried it toward a lighted window. 

“My poor boys, they shall want food no 
more,” she ejaculated fervently ; “ this is gold ! 
God put it in my way; he saw I was despair- 
ing.” 

Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, the 
thought occurred to Sarah that not one cent 
of the new-found treasure was honestly hers. 
- But a moment she lingered, pressing the 
money with her numbed fingers, the sorrowful 
tears chasing down her thin cheeks, then start- 
ing forward to find the owner of the purse, 


she walked hurriedly up the street, fearful 
that the temptation, should she arrive at her 
poor room and see her hungry children, might 
prove too strong for her integrity. 

Opposite the great hotel, as she stood hesitat- 
ing what way to take, she saw the stranger 
enter, She knew him by his long singular 
beard; and timidly crossing the street, she 
made her way into the billiard hall, and there 
bewildered by the light, knew not what to say 
till twice asked by a servant what she wanted. 
Of course she could do no more than describe 
the stranger by his tall stature and strange 
beard. But he had already gone out again; 
she must call on the morrow, they said, and 
ask for Mr. Ashcroft. 

The next morning, having eaten nothing, for 
she could not touch a farthing of the gold, she 
was admitted into the room where sat the 
stranger. He arose as she entered, and gazed 
with a curious air till she presented the purse. 
Then he started with pleased surprise, laid 
down his paper, took the gold and deliberately 
counted it over. 

’ “Tt is all safe,’’ he said, 
taken—” 

““Not one piece, sir,’ she cried eagerly, 
trembling as she spoke. 

““VYou seem poor,” remarked the stranger 
carelessly. 

‘‘T am poor,”’ she replied. 

“ Got a family, I suppose.’ 

“ Four little boys, sir; I am a widow.” 

“ Humph, humph, as I supposed—that’s the 
old story.” 

eA sk) Mr: 
widow, stepping forward a little ; 
me well; he knows if I am poor, 
honest.’’ 

A bright red spot burned on her cheeks as 
she spoke, and she forced back the tears. 

“Now confess,”’ said the stranger, rising 
and walking to and fro before the fire, ‘“‘ con- 
fess that you expected a large reward for this.” 

“J did think, perhaps—”’ and she turned 
with quivering lips to the door. 

“ Stop, stop,” cried the stranger, “ you know 
you never would have returned the purse had 
you not expected to be paid for it.” 

“Sir,” said the widow, her tone indignant, 
her big form towering, aiid oh, the with dhitie 
rebuke in her voice and manners. 

The stranger paused, holding the purse in 
his hand; then drawing forth the smallest 
possible coin that it contained, offered it to 
her. 

For a moment she drew back, but then re- 
membering that her poor boys were hungry at 
home, and in bed because there were no fire, 
she burst into tears as she took it, saying, 
“This will buy bread for my poor children,” 
and hurrying away buried the bitterness of 
that morning in her own heart. 

It was four o’clock on the same day. Sarah 
Goodwin sat by a scanty fire, busy in sewing 


“vou have not 


Hart, the tailor,” cried the 
“he knows 
I am 
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patches.on the very poor clothes of her four 
boys. 

“Run to the door, Jimmy,” she said to the 
eldest, as a loud knock was heard. 

“Oh, mother !” the boy eried, returning, ‘a 
big bundle for us! What is it? What can 
it be??? 

“Work for me, perhaps,” murmured the 
widow, untying the huge package, when sud- 
denly there came to light four suits of strong 
gray clothes, with four neat, shining black caps, 
exactly fitting to the dimensions of her boys. 
Almost paralyzed with astonishment, the 
widow remained on her knees, her eyes riveted 
on the words—“‘ A present for the fatherless ;”” 
while the boys appropriated their wardrobe, 
danced about the floor, shouting with glee. 

‘What's in the pocket, here? here, what’s 
in the pocket >” cried Jimmy, thrusting his 
hand in that receptacle, when lo! out came 
the very purse of gold the widow had returned 
that morning, 

A scene of joyous confusion followed, and 
the voice of prayer ascended from Sarah 
Goodwin’s full heart. Again and again she 
counted the glittering treasure. Five hundred 
dollars ; it seemed an almost endless fortune. 
How her heart run over with gratitude to God 
and the stranger. 

She could not rest, till throwing on her 
bonnet, with cheeks glowing now with hope 
and happiness, she ran back to the hotel to 
pour out her thanks. 

A carriage stood at the door, laden with 
trunks behind. The driver mounted the seat 
as she had reached the steps, and turning her 
head there, within sat the mysterious stranger 
with the long beard. She had not time to 
speak, but he nodded his head as he saw her 
with clasped hands standing there, her very 
face seeming a prayer embodied. 

Sarah never saw the eccentric stranger 
again. She took a little shop and stocked it 
well, and put her boys to school. 

To-day she is the proprietor of a handsome 
store. Of her four boys, two are ministers, 
one is a doctor, and the other is a thriving 
merchant. 

Nobedy knows where the man with the long 
gray beard has gone, but if he be living and 
his eye meets this, he will know that he is 


loved. 
<3 6 is 


InrLUENCES.—At five years of age, the 
father begins to rub the mother out of the child; 
at ten, the schoolmaster rubs out the father ; 
at twenty, the college rubs out the a hoat 
master ; at twenty-five, the world rubs out all 
his atoaries and gives us a new educa- 
tion, till we are old enough and wise enough 
to take reason and religion for instructors, 
when we employ the rest of our lives in un- 
learning what we have previously learned. 





A man is obliged to keep his word when 
nobody will take it. 
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[CONTINUED FROM JULY NUMBER. | 

Tuis plan, or one closely resembling it, has been tried in Germany 
with the best effects. At the village of Horn, near Hamburgh, there 
is a house of refuge for juvenile offenders of both sexes, named Das 
Rauhe Haus. It consists of several plain inexpensive buildings, sit- 
uated in a field of a few acres, without walls, fences, bolts, bars, or 
gates. It is supported by subscription, and the annual cost for each 
individual in 1837, when I visited it, was £10 4s. sterling. It then 
contained 54 inmates, of whom 13 were girls. A portion of them were 
offenders who had been condemned by the courts of law for crimes; 
and suffered the punishment allotted to them in the house of correc- 
tion, and who afterward, with the consent of their parents, had come 
voluntarily to the institution for the sake of reformation. Another 
portion of them consisted of young culprits apprehended for first 
offenses, and whose parents, rather than have them tried and dealt 
with according to law, subseribed a contract by which the youths were 
delivered over for a number of years to this establishment for amend- 
ment. And a third portion consisted of children of evil dispositions, 
whose parents voluntarily applied to have them received into the 
institution, for the reformation of their vicious habits. Among this 
last class I saw the son of a German nobleman, who had been sent to 
it as a last resource, and who was treated in every respect like the 
other inmates, and with marked success. The inmates are retained, if 
necessary, till they attain the age of 22. They are instructed in read- 
ing, writing, and religion, and are taught a trade. There is a master 
for every twelve, who never leaves them night or day. The plan of 
the treatment is that of parental affection mingled with strict and 
steady discipline, in which punishments are used for reformation, but 
never with injurious severity. The teachers are drawn chiefly from 
the lower classes of society ; and the head manager, Candidat Wicher, 
an unbeneficed clergyman, himself belonging to this class, and thus 
became thoroughly acquainted with the feelings, manners, and tempt- 
ations of the pupils. When I visited the establishment, he possessed 
unlimited authority, and shed around him the highest and purest in- 
fluences from his own beautifully moral and intellectual mind. He 
mentioned that only once had an attempt at crime been projected. A 
few of the worst boys laid a plan to burn the whole institution, and 
selected the time of his wife’s expected confinement, when they sup- 
posed that his attention would be much engaged with her. One of 
them, however, revealed the design, and it was frustrated. There are 
very few attempts at escape ; and when the reformed inmates leave 
the establishment, the directors use their influence to find for them 
situations and employments in which they may be useful, and exposed 
to as few temptations as possible. The plan had been in operation for 
four years, at the time of my visit, and I understand that it continues 
to flourish with unabated prosperity. 

Another instance of the successful application of rational and 
humane principles is afforded by ‘‘ La Colonie Agricole et Penitentiaire 
de Metiray,” about four and a half miles from Tours, in France. It 
is described in the Journal de la Société de la Morale Chretienne, for 
September, 1844, and is contrasted by Captain Maconochie with his 
own system, in an appendix to the documents formerly mentioned. 

It was founded in 1839, for the reception of young delinquents, who, 
under a special provision to that effect, are acquitted of their offenses 
(as our lunatics are) comme ayant agi sans discernement (as having 
acted without discernment), but are sentenced to specific periods of cor- 
rectional discipline before their final discharge. It was founded, and is 
still to a considerable extent maintained, by voluntary contributions— 
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one benevolent individual, Count Leon d’Ourches, having endowed it 
during his lifetime with 150,000 franes, and the King and Royal 
Family, the Ministers of the Interior, of Justice, and of Instruction, 
with many public bodies and private individuals, having also liberally 
contributed. 

The principles of management are the following : 

1. A social or family spirit (esprit de famille) 1s sedulously instilled 
into the pupils, as opposed to the selfish or merely gregarious spirit 
usually created in large assemblies of criminals. 

2. For this purpose, the boys are divided into small sections or fam- 
ilies, with common interests and tasks. 

3. In all other respects they are placed in circumstances as much 
as possible resembling those of free life; and are led to submit to the 
strict order, obedience, and other discipline imposed on them, by ap- 
peals to their judgment, interests, and feelings, rather than by direct 
coercion. Corporal punishment, in particular, is avoided in regard 
to them. 

4, A carefully impressed religious education is given to them, with 
as much purely intellectual culture as may comport with their pro- 
posed future condition as laborers. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
linear drawing, and music are considered to constitute the requisite 
branches. 

Lastly, Their employments consist chiefly of those connected with 
agricultural and country life; a strong wish being entertained that 
they should settle to these on being discharged, rather than return to 
dense societies. 

Before coming to this institution, the boys undergo a rigorous pen- 
itentiary discipline in the central prisons, to which they much dread 
returning. Without this, the fatigue and moral restraints imposed on 
them by the directors, would make them desire to return to their idle 
and comparatively comfortable life in the common prison. Expulsion, 
and, in consequence, a return to the severe penitentiary discipline, is 
the greatest punishment which is inflicted, and it is sufficient. There 
are a head-master and two assistants, and a separate house for every 
forty boys. ‘ The boys are further divided into four sections or sub- 
families, who elect every quarter an elder brother (frére ainé), who 
assists the masters, and exercises a delegated authority under them. 
We attach much importance,’”’ say the directors, “to his situation 
being thus made elective. Knowing the boys as we do, we can tell 
the dispositions of each section from its choice.” 

The labor imposed on the inmates is all useful. ‘‘ In England they 
use crank and tread-wheels for exercise ; but our criminals universally 
object to this, and express great indignation at being set, as they call 
it, ‘to grind the air’ (moudre Vair). We find it of much importance 
that our occupations, whether ordinary or for punishment, produce a 
sensible result.” There is equal humanity and reason in this observ- 
ation. Criminals can be reformed only by strengthening their moral 
and intellectual faculties; and, ‘‘ grinding the air’ on tread-mills, 
whatever effect it may produce on the calves of their legs, seems little 
calculated to improve their brains. The tread-mill, by not only dis- 
pensing with, but absolutely excluding, all thought and moral feeling, 
and exhausting both mind and body in sheer aimless fatigue, is eal- 
culated first to exasperate, and ultimately to blunt whatever little 
mental power the individuals may have carried with them into prison, 

“¢ Before inflicting any punishment,” continues the Report, “ we are 
very anxious both to be perfectly calm ourselves, and to have the 
culprit toned down to submission and acquiescence in the justice of our 
sentence.” ‘‘On grave occasions we also frequently assemble a jury 
of his companions to hear and decide on his case, reserving to ourselves 
only the right of mitigating any punishment awarded by them. It 7s 
remarkable that these young people always err on the side of severity.” 
Captain Maconochie highly approves of ‘Prisoner Juries’? for the 
trial of prisoners, as calculated to interest the body of them in the ad- 
ministration of justice, to break down their otherwise natural opposi- 
tion to it, and to assist in attaining truth. ‘‘ They should, however,” 
says he, ‘‘ judge only of the fact, and not of the fitting sentence on it. 
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All rude minds are inclined to severity.” The greatest harshness, 
he adds, of naval and military officers who have risen from the ranks, 
compared with those who have always held an elevated position, “7s 
proverbial” The principle involved in this fact extends through 
every branch of society. The excellent but stern moralists who, in 
the social circles of life, in parliament, and at public meetings, advo- 
cate severe punishments, are, in this respect, ‘rude minds.” There 
is in them a lurking element of resentment and revenge, which, how- 
ever restrained in their general conduct in society, prompts them, 
unconsciously to themselves, when they come to think of criminals, to 
distrust the efficacy of moral treatment, and to exaggerate the advan- 
tages of severe inflictions. 

In the Mettray Institution, “we use the cell to prepare for our 
other influences, to enable our pupils to recover from the turbulence 
of excited feeling, and sometimes also to lay a foundation of instruc- 
tion, when little aptitude for it is exhibited amid a crowd. It is ina 
cell, too, that religious impressions are most easily and certainly con- 
veyed, and that first habits of industry may be formed.?’ Captain 
Maconochie entirely subscribes to this opinion, provided that the time 
thus spent be not too long, and that this treatment be not considered 
as capable of constituting a complete moral course. 

“From the second year of our establishment, we think that we may 
say that vice had become unpopular, and the bad were under the 
influence of the good.” “ The cause of our success has been the appli- 
cation of two fruitful ideas—the substitution of a domestic or family 
spirit in our pupils, instead of one proceeding from more gregarious 
association, and the seeking from moral influences the restraints which 
olher systems look for in walls, bolts, chains, and severe punishments.” 

The result of this statement is stated thus: ‘‘ The institution has 
received in all 411 children, of whom 102 have been discharged. Of 
these latter, 4 have been re-convicted (June, 1844); 1 has been appre- 
hended and awaits a new trial; 6 are considered only of middling 
conduct ; but 79 are irreproachable. Of the remaining 12 nothing is 
known.” 





If such a system were adopted in this country, a sound and service- 
able philosophy of mind would be of importance, to guide the footsteps 
of judges, managers, inspectors, liberating officers, and criminals 
themselves. Without such a philosophy, the treatment would be em- 
pirical, the results unsatisfactory, and the public disappointment great. 

If, keeping the principles which I have explained in view, you read 
attentively the various systems of prison discipline which have been 
tried, you will discover in all of them some lurking defect in one 
essential particular or another, and perceive that their success has 
been great or small in proportion as they have approached to, or 
receded from, these principles. A few years ago, there was a rage 
for tread-mills in prisons; these were expected to accomplish great 
effects. The phrenologist laughed at the idea and predicted its failure, 
for the simplest reason: Crime proceeds from over-active propensities 
and under-active moral sentiments ; and all that the tread-mill could 
boast of accomplishing, was to fatigue the muscles of the body, leaving 
the propensities and moral sentiments, after the fatigue was removed 
by rest, in a condition exactly similar to that in which they had been 
before it was inflicted. The advocates of the tread-mill proceeded on 
the theory, that the irksomeness of the labor would terrify the offenders 
so much, that if they had once undergone it, they would refrain from 
crime during their whole lives, to avoid encountering it again. This 
notion, however, was without sufficient foundation. The labor, 
although painful at the time, did not, in the least, remove the causes 
of crime ; and after the pain had ceased, these continued to operate, 
offenses were repeated, and tread-mills have now fallen considerably 
into disrepute. 

Captain Maconochie, who has been long acquainted with Phre- 
nology, proposes the following improvements, in accordance with the 
views now advocated, in the treatment of transported convicts: Two 
sentences should be pronounced against convicted criminals—first, 
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banishment for 7, 10, 15, or other term of years, from the parent 
country ; and, secondly, hard labor in a penal settlement until discharged 
under its regulations. The two sentences should have no necessary 
dependence on each other. The expatriation should be considered as 
imposed to protect the society that has been injured from the early 
return of one who has shown himself weak amid the temptations 
incident to it. The discipline in the penal settlement should be main- 
tained until this weakness is converted into strength. Like a patient in 
an hospital, the convict should not be discharged at the expiry of a 
term, unless cured. 

Captain Maconochie states confidently, from much experience, that 
the mixture of a free and convict population, while the latter is still 
in a state of bondage, is fatal to both. The administration of justice 
is impaired by its dependence on colonial interests and prejudices, and 
becomes inconsistent ; while its importance is lost sight of amid a 
variety of other questions, interests, and details. The expense, also, 
is greatly increased by the heavy police—judicial, military, and 
executive—which is indispensable to keep down the confusion, abuse, 
and crime thus created. ‘‘ Penal settlements, therefore, should be 
separated from free colonies altogether, and not even be subject to 
them, but be kept in direct correspondence with the government at 
home.”’ Captain M. attaches great importance to this point. 

His suggestions for the improved management of penal settlements 
are the following : 

1. The sentence, besides prescribing a term of banishment, should 
impose a fine (graduated according to the offense), which the convict 
should be required to redeem exclusively by labor and good conduct ; 
a sum being placed to his credit daily as wages, according to his 
behavior, or charged to his debit, if he neglected his labor, or other- 
wise offended. This fine should, in no case, be dischargeable by a 
mere payment in money, obtained by the convict from any source 
besides his own labor and good conduct in prison. Indeed, to do away 
with every idea of this kind, Captain M. proposes that ‘‘ a factitious 
debt of 6,000, 8,000, or 10,000 marks should be created against every 
man, according to his offense,” and be redeemable in the manner now 
mentioned, and that these marks should exercise all the functions of 
money in relation to him. 

2. No ration, except bread and water, should be allowed to him of 
right; for everything else he should be charged in marks, as the 
representative of money. 

3. He should be allowed to expend the marks he has earned for 
necessaries, or even for present indulgences, at his discretion, but 
never to obtain his discharge till, from his labor and economy combined 
(both voluntary), he should have fully redeemed the sum charged 
against him in his sentence. 

It seems almost unnecessary to contrast this system with the one 
now in operation. In the present one, everything tends to evil; in 
the one proposed, everything would tend to good. The introduction 
of a representative of wages, to be earned by the convict’s labor and 
good conduct, would give him an interest in exertion, and present 
motives for self-control. These alone would change entirely the char- 
acter of the convict’s condition. ‘‘They would remove that taint of 
slavery which, at present, corrupts every portion of it. The absence 
of fixed rations, also, irrespective of exertion or conduct, would further 
improve the men. Under both stimulants, they would give twice the 
amount of labor that they do now, with half the superintendence ; and 
this alone would make their maintenance much more economical.’ 
As a further strengthener of the motives to good conduct, the utmost 
certainty should be given in prisons to the operation of the system of 
marks. A reward earned should unfailingly be given, and a fine in- 
curred by neglect or misconduct should unfailingly be exacted. There 
should be as little discretion in regard to either as possible, in order 
that the men may speedily learn to look on themselves as the architects 
of their own fortune, and not to trust to deception, evasion, and play- 
ing on the weaknesses of others, as means of escaping from labor or 
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shortening the periods of their confinement. Voluntary labor and 
economy, thus practically enforced (as the only means by which the 
convicts could ever obtain their liberty), would tend to cultivate in 
them habits of activity and self-command, the most important prep- 
arations for a return to freedom. By this means, also, the sense of 
justice and honesty, and the habit of connecting enjoyment with 
virtuous action, and suffering with negligence and vice, would be fos- 
tered; while the certainty of the consequences of their own conduct 
would contribute toward steadying their minds, and eradicating that 
gambling spirit which is so characteristic of the convict class, and 
which at present everything tends to encourage. 

4. During a period of not less than three months, commencing with 
the convict’s first arrival in the penal colony, his treatment should 
consist of moral, religious, and intellectual instruction, in a peniten- 
tiary. During this period, he should be secluded from all general 
intercourse, beyond the society of a few individuals undergoing a 
similar course of discipline; but access to a public hall should be 
allowed to him, to hear public worship and receive general instruction. 
By regularity of conduct and proficiency in learning he should earn a 
recompense in marks, and by negligence and disobedience forfeit these. 
This initiatory schooling would wean him from vicious recollections, 
cultivate and gain his will, and enlarge his understanding, and would 
thus lay the foundation for subsequent moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, by continued though less exclusive care. The issue from this 
secluded stage of treatment should be made, in every case, to depend 
on proficiency. ‘I speak on all these points,’ says Captain M., 
‘experimentally ; for however imperfect were all my proceedings in 
Norfolk Island, and although thwarted in every possible way, they 
yet left no doubt of the tendency of the principles on which they were 
founded.” 

5. After this probation, the men should be required to form them- 
selves into parties of six, who for a time—not less than eighteen months 
(and longer in case they should not redeem the stated number of 
marks)—should be held to constitute one family, with common inter- 
ests and mutually responsible ; laboring, if they labor, for common 
benefit ; and idling, if they idle, to the common injury. 

By this arrangement, all interests would be engaged in the common 
improvement, and the better men would have a direct interest in the 
conduct of the worse, and therefore a right to watch, influence, and, 
if necessary, control them. This would create an esprit de corps in 
the whole body, directed toward good—a matter of first-rate importance 
in the management of convicts. 

6. When the convict had acquitted himself in a satisfactory manner, 
and redeemed, by his industry and good conduct, the marks allotted to 
these different stages, which should extend over three years at the least. 
he might be rewarded by a ticket of leave in the penal settlement. In 
this sphere, the means should be afforded him to earn a little money, 
as a provision for his return to society. Small farms or gardens might, 
with this view, be let at moderate rents, payable in kind, to the men 
holding this indulgence, and the surplus produce, beyond their rents, 
should be purchased from them, at fair prices, into the public stores. 

This mode of obtaining supplies, besides creating habits of industry 
and cultivating the feeling of private interest among the convicts, 
would tend to improve the agriculture and develop the resources of 
the settlement; the cost of the produce would be nearly as low as if 
raised directly by the government, and much lower than if imported. 

7. A fixed proportion of the prisoners (say 3, 4, or 5 per cent.) should 
be eligible to fill subordinate stations of trust in the general manage- 
ment, and receive (say) sixpence per day as money salary, besides the 
marks attached to their situations. 

The effects of this arrangement would be to enlist a proportion of 
the best prisoners in the service of the establishment; to influence the 
conduct of the others by enabling them to look to the same advantage in 
their turn; and to allow of a diminution in the number of the free 
officers employed, and also of the military guards, who are much more 
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expensive and less efficient instruments for controlling and directing 
the convict mind and labor. 

8. The final liberation of the prisoners from restraint, as well as 
every intermediate step toward it, should in every case depend solely 
on having served the prescribed time, and earned the corresponding 
number of marks. No discretion on either head should be vested in 
any local authority. The whole arrangement should be, as it were, a 
matter of contract between each convict and the government; and the 
local authorities should have no other control over it than to see its 
conditions, on both sides, punctually fulfilled. 

On a final discharge, every facility should be afforded to the men to 
disperse, and enter as useful members into the free society of the colo- 
nies ; but they should not be permitted to return home till the expira- 
tion of the period of banishment prescribed by their sentences. 

Besides these means of improvement, Captain Maconochie proposes 
to employ largely secular and religious instruction, and to institute 
courts of justice easily and conveniently accessible to the prisoners, 
allowing them, at a particular part of their probation, even to act as 
jurors in trying delinquents, and to be eligible to serve as police or 
special constables. As they approach their freedom, well regulated 
amusements—such as music, readings, experimental and other lectures 
—should be open to them on suitable payment for admission. “‘In 
every way their minds should be stirred and their positions raised up 
to the usual privileges of freedom, before these are fully confided to 
them. Much may eventually depend on the transition not being at 
last too great.’ 

It is only justice also to Captain M. to observe, that it is not sym- 
pathy with any mere physical suffering inflicted on the conviets by the 
present system that. prompts him to desire reform. He states that 
more physical exertion is undergone, and greater privations are endured, 
by many an honest English laborer, than are even now imposed on the 
convicts by law. But the system is so contrived as to work out the 
perversion of all their natural feelings and the misdirection of all their 
intellectual faculties; and by way of curing this moral degradation, 
severe punishments are resorted to. These inflictions, however, in- 
stead of removing, increase the evil. The system obviously fosters, 
although it does not create, the condition of mind which leads to the 
offenses for which these punishments are inflicted; and in so far as it 
does so, the punishments can be viewed in no other light than as 
unnecessary and unprofitable, and therefore cruel. It is this whole 
scheme of moral and intellectual degradation, and its attendant wnnec- 
essary and profitless suffering, that rouses Captain M.’s indignation, 
which, however, he never unbecomingly expresses in any of his com- 
munications. 

This leads me to another remark. The admitted advantages attend- 
ing scientific knowledge, compared with mere vague and individual 
impressions concerning a subject, should suggest to Captain Maconochie, 
and every other individual who may be charged with the execution of 
the new plan, the duty of applying the lights of Phrenology, as far as 
they will go, in all the discretionary parts of the treatment. By no 
other means can they act securely, consistently, and successfully. The 
cerebral development of every offender should be examined and re- 
corded ; and where places of trust and influence are to be disposed of, 
the men who by previous labor and good conduct have earned the 
right to be presented: to them, and who, besides, have the best moral 
and intellectual development of brain, should, ceteris paribus, be pre- 
ferred. This rule will be found, in the end, to be the most humane, 
just, and expedient for the whole community of offenders ; because the 
highest minds are most needed, and best calculated to do good, in such 
a sphere. We can easily foresee that certain individuals with large 
animal and intellectual, and very deficient moral organs, may, while 
under the ordeal of servitude, restrain their propensities, perform their 
prescribed tasks, and earn the necessary marks for promotion; but yet 
that when they are placed in a situation in which internal self-acting 
morality must supply the place of previous external restraint, they 
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may prove wanting and inefficient. Such men, owing to their unscru- 
pulous dispositions and powerful intellectual capacities, will be’plaus- 
ible, deceptive, and dangerous officers, fountains of injustice to all 
under their authority, constantly doing evil, yet seeming to do good, 
and extremely difficult to detect and expose. No arbitrary addition 
should be made to any man’s sufferings because he has an unfortunate 
development of brain; but in selecting, at discretion, instruments for 
the moral reformation of others, we should use the most complete 
means in our power to ascertain the actual qualities of the instruments, 
and prefer those which are best suited to accomplish the end in view. 
Phrenology will afford valuable aid in attaining this object. 

Farther—I consider that it would be highly advantageous to the 
criminals themselves to teach them Phrenology as part of their moral 
and intellectual instruction. Many individuals of average minds, 
who are untrained in mental philosophy, assume their own feelings 
and capacities to be the types and standards of those of all other men; 
and why should not the lowest class do the same? In point of fact 
they actually do so; and many of them believe that the portion of 
society which is out of prison is, at the bottom, as unprincipled, profli- 
gate, and criminal as themselves, only more fortunate and dexterous 
in avoiding temptation and detection. One means of correcting these 
erroneous impressions, and enabling such persons to understand their 
own dispositions, and the real relations in which they stand to virtuous 
men, and also of delivering their minds from the admiration of fraud, 
violence, obstinate pride, and many other abuses of the propensities, 
which at present they regard as virtues, would be to teach them the 
functions, the uses, and the abuses of every faculty, and particularly 
the peculiarities in their own cerebral organization, which render their 
perceptions unsound on certain points, and their proclivities in certain 
directions dangerous. 

Postscript To THE PReceDING LecTuRE.—Since the preceding 
Lecture was delivered in Edinburgh, I have personally visited the 
State prisons at Boston; at Blackwell’s Island and Auburn, in the 
State of New York; the Eastern Penitentiary and the Moyamensing 
Prison of Philadelphia; and the State Prison at Weathersfield, Conn. 
I cheerfully testify to their great superiority over the vast majority of 
British prisons, but I am still humbly of opinion that the discipline 
even in them proceeds on an imperfect knowledge of the nature of the 
individuals who are confined and punished in them. 

In the prisons of Auburn and Sing-Sing, in the State of New York, 
and at Weathersfield, in the State of Connecticut, the system which 
has been adopted is one combining solitary confinement at night, hard 
labor by day, the strict observance of silence, and attention to moral 
and religious improvement. At sunrise the convicts proceed in regu- 
lar order to the several work-shops, where they remain under vigilant 
superintendence until the hour of breakfast, when they repair to the 
common hall. When at their meals, the prisoners are seated at tables 
in single rows, with their backs toward the center, so that there can 
be no interchange of signs. From one end of the work-rooms to the 
other, upward of five hundred convicts may be seen, without a single 
individual being observed to turn his head toward a visitor. Not a 
whisper is heard throughout the apartments. At the close of the day 
labor is suspended, and the prisoners return, in military order, to their 
solitary cell’; there they have the opportunity of reading the Scrip- 
tures, and of reflecting in silence on their past lives. The chaplain 
occasionally visits the cells, instructing the ignorant, and administer- 
ing the reproofs and consolations of religion.* 

In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania the convict is locked 
up, solitary, in a cell, during the whole period of his sentence. He is 
permitted to labor, and is instructed in moral and religious duties ; but 
he is allowed to hold no converse with society, nor with the other 
inmates of the prison. The following remarks on these prisons are 
offered to your consideration : 





* Simpson on Popular Education, p. 274. First edition. 








system to the level which is in harmony with solitude. 
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In order to weaken the animal propensities, it is necessary to with- 
draw from them every exciting influence. The discipline of the 
American State prisons, in which intoxicating liquors are completely 
excluded, in which the convicts are prevented from conversing with 
each other, in which each one sleeps in a separate cell, and in which 
regular habits and hard labor are enforced, appears to me to be well 
calculated to accomplish this end. 

But this is only the first step in the process which must be com- 
pleted before the convict can be restored to society, with the prospect 
of living in it as a virtuous man. The second is to invigorate and 
enlighten the moral and intellectual powers to such an extent that he, 
when liberated, shall be able to restrain his own propensities amid 
the usual temptations presented by the social condition. 

There is only one way of strengthening faculties, and that is by 
exercising them; and all the American prisons which I have seen are 
lamentably deficient in arrangements for exercising the moral and 
intellectual faculties of their inmates. During the hours of labor no 
advance can be made beyond learning a trade. This is a valuable 
addition to a convict’s means of reformation ; but it is not all-sufficient. 
After the hours of labor, he is locked up in solitude ; and I doubt much 
if he can read, for want of light; but assuming that he can, reading 
is a very imperfect means of strengthening the moral powers. They 
must be exercised, trained, and habituated to action. My humble 
opinion is, that in prisons there should be a teacher, of high moral 
and intellectual power, for every eight or ten convicts; that after the 
close of labor, these instructors should commence a system of vigorous 
culture of the superior faculties of the prisoners, excite their moral 
and religious feelings, and instruct their understandings. In propor- 
tion as the prisoners give proofs of moral and intellectual advance- 
ment, they should be indulged with the liberty of social converse and 
action, for a certain time on each week day, and on Sundays, in pres- 
ence of the teachers, and in these converzationes, or evening ‘parties, 
they should be trained to the use of their higher powers, and habitu- 
ated to restrain their propensities. Every indication of over-active 
propensity should be visited by a restriction of liberty and enjoyment, 
while these advantages, and also respectful treatment and moral con- 
sideration, should be increased in exact proportion to the advancement 
of the convicts in morality and understanding. Captain Maconochie’s 
system of marks embraces all these advantages; and by such means, 
if by any, the convicts would be prepared to enter into society with a 
chance of resisting temptation and continuing in the paths of virtue. 
In no country has the idea yet been carried into effect, that, in order 
to produce moral fruits, it is necessary to put into action moral influ- 
ences, great and powerful in proportion to the barrenness of the soil 
from which they are expected to spring, and yet this is a self-evident 
truth. 

A difference of opinion exists among intelligent persons, whether 
the system of solitary confinement and solitary labor pursued in the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, or the system followed in 
Auburn of social labor in silence, enforced by inspectors, and solitary 
confinement after working hours, is more conducive to the ends of 
criminal legislation. The principles now stated lead to the following 
conclusions: 

Living in entire solitude weakens the whole nervous system. It 
withdraws external excitement from the animal propensities, but it 
operates in the same manner on the organs of the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties. Social life is to these powers what an open field is to 
the muscles; it is their theater of action, and without action there 
can be no vigor. Solitude, even when combined with labor and the 
use of books, and an occasional visit from a religious instructor, leaves 
the moral faculties still in a passive state, and without the means of 
vigorous active exertion. I stated to Mr. Wood, the able superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Penitentiary, that, according to my view of the laws 
of physiology, his discipline reduced the tone of the whole nervous 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue porirait of Brunel shows that he pos- 
sessed the following qualities and character- 
In the first place he had a firm, 
enduring temperament, excellent digestion, 
and a large head. His circulatory system was 
not equal to the digestion and the respiration, 
as indicated by the smallness of the chin. He 
was constitutionally liable to apoplexy. He 
was an incessant smoker, as his biographer in- 
forms us, Tobacco being calculated to disturb 
the action of the heart, and to interfere with 
\ealthy circulation, tending to produce apo- 
plexy, and paralysis of the brain and nervous 
system, we are not surprised that he died of 
this disease, though his biographer concludes 
\hat the disease was ‘in consequence of an 
undue degree of mental labor.’””? We prefer 
to hold his habit of incessant smoking re- 
sponsible, at least equally with excessive 
mental labor, for inducing the disease which 
produced his early death; but however we 
may divide the responsibility of his death be- 
tween these two causes, he died twenty years 
earlier than he should have done with such a 
constitution. 
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His forehead was very 
much expanded, show- 
ing large Causality and 
Comparison, and great 
natural talents to plan 
and think. His Con- 
structiveness was am- 
ple, giving a mechanical 
direction to his mind, 
and his Form, Size, 
Weight, Order, and Cal- 
culation were largely de- 
veloped, laying the foun- 
dation for practical and 
scientific attainments. 
His head was high, in- 
dicating sympathy and 
kindness, knowledge of 
character, firmness of 
purpose, and determina- 
tion of mind. It also 
indicated morality, in- 
tegrity, respect for things 
sacred, and also that in- 
ventive imagination 
which arises from large 


Ideality, Spirituality, 
Constructiveness, and 
Causality. His lan- 


guage was large, and he 
was, doubtless, good in 
conversation, free and 
copious in speech; and 
had he been trained to 
speak in public, he would 
have made an orator.— 
Histalent for learning languages was excellent. 

His Self-Esteem was large ; hence his con- 
fidence in his own judgment was not easily 
unshaken. His Wit was also well indicated, 
and though he was not a very playful man, he 
would often express himself in a witty man- 
ner, and frequently so respecting subjects of a 
grave and serious nature. 


His Acquisitiveness does not appear to have 
been large. Behind Constructiveness the head 
appears to be flattened, showing Acquisitive- 
ness and Secretiveness to have been moderate. 
Stockholders generally complain of the great 
cost of the works which he planned. Had he 
been more largely developed in Acquisitive- 
ness he would have exhibited a greater 
economy in this respect, though the works 
might not have been so substantially built. 
Engineers who have a very great degree of the 
spirit of economy, will make low estimates, 
and bring their work within these limits. 
Economy, we believe, is not generally a fault 
in the character of engineers, for their works 
usually surpass their estimates; but, we think, 
that a greater degree of Acquisitiveness than 
Brunel’s head shows would not endanger the 
permanency of public works by a parsimonious 
economy of expense. 
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His social nature was fully indicated, but 
the great power of his mind lay in his plan- 
ning talent, and in his courage, perseverance, 
determination, and self-reliance, and these 
traits were shown in the carrying out of his 
plans and purposes. If he had possessed 
larger Secretiveness and less Firmness and 
pride, he would have been more smooth and 
agreeable in his manners. Indeed, his chief 
characteristics were those of strength, deter- 
mination, and breadth of mind. 


BIOGRAPHY,.* 


The death of this eminent engineer, which 
occurred September 15th, 1859, deprives Eng- 
land of one of her greatest scientific men. 
The name of Brunel has long been familiar as 
a household word, owing its celebrity mainly 
to the late Sir Mare Isambard Brunel, who 
constructed the famous block machinery at 
Portsmouth, and the Thames Tunnel. The 
recently deceased gentleman was the only son 
of Sir Mare, who had also two daughters, one 
of them married to Benjamin Hawes, Esq., 
M.P., late Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

Isambard Kingdon Brunel was born at 
Portsmouth in 1806. His mother, ci-devant 
Miss Kingdon, was of an old and respectable 
family of Hampshire. The young Brunel was 
sent at an early age to a college at Caen, in 
France, where he remained for some years, 
and became perfect master of the French lan- 
guage, mathematics, and the elements of the 
physical sciences. He also excelled in fencing 
and athletic sports, although small of stature. 
On his return to England he commenced the 
study of civil engineering in the office of his 
illustrious father, who was then engaged in 
the construction of the Thames Tunnel, and 
he was appointed one of the assistant engineers 
to that celebrated work. He had a narrow 
escape from death in 1828, while engaged in 
superintending the works under the bed of the 
river, for the water broke through the roof of 
the excavated passage, and washed all those 
who were in it with tremendous rapidity up 
the shaft, a distance of more than three hun- 
dred feet. Many were drowned, but Mr. 
Brunel was thrown up to the surface of the 
pit, and was extricated without difficulty, 
though he sustained severe injury in his right 
leg, which caused him to walk somewhat 
lamely for the rest of his life. 

He next studied the construction of the 
steam-engine in the factory of Messrs. Bryan, 
Doukin & Co., of Bermondsey. In 1823 his 
father was consulted respecting the construc- 
tion of the Great Western Railway from London 
to Bristol, and thence to Milford Haven, in 
Wales, and to Falmouth, in Cornwall—such 
being the original projection. The old gentle- 
man, not possessing the requisite activity for 


* Copied by permission from ‘ Appleton’s Railway 
Guide.” | i\ . 
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such an undertaking, recommended his son to 
the favorable notice of the projectors. This 
introduction was the making of the youthful 
engineer, who was soon afterward appointed 
to the task, and entered into it with extraordi- 
nary ardor. In those days there existed 
among the landed gentry and the aristocracy 
very great hostility torailways. These demo- 
cratic institutions leveled alike hill and dale, 
the gentleman’s mansion and the peasant’s 
cottage, and crossed an antique park with as 
little remorse as they did a wild heath. The 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, opened in 
August, 1830, had proved a triumphant ref- 
utation of the old fogy calumnies and caleula- 
tions. The London and Birmingham line, 
then in process of construction, and the South- 
western line, to Southampton, had been pro- 
jected. 


The progress of the railway system was 
becoming irresistible ; but the obstinacy of the 
red-tape aristocracy became only the more in- 
veterate. No scheme ever encountered more 
violent opposition than the Great Western 
Railway. The preliminary surveys and esti- 
mates were made in the autumn of 1833, and 
the bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Charles Russell, on the 
opening of Parliament in 1834. It was, of 
course, referred to a committee, and evidence 
for and against it was taken. The most 
eminent counsel were retained for the pro- 
moters, as well as for the opponents of the 
measure; Sir William Follett, Sergeant Mere- 
wether, and Mr. Talbot being among the for- 
mer, and Mr. Jay, Mr. Wrangham, and others 
among the latter. The opinions of the most 
eminent scientific men were also taken as to 
the sufficiency of the estimates, and the works 
and the line of country selected by Mr. Brunel. 
Those who attended this committee day after 
day, as the writer of this memoir did, were 
edified by the contradictory opinions given by 
such men as old George Stephenson, Dr. 
Lardner, Vignales, Wollaston, Giles, Robert 
Stephenson, Macneill, Faraday, and others. 
Every possible flaw was discussed, and every 
objection urged. This time the opponents of 
the bill were successful, and it was rejected 
on the ground that it did not offer a complete 
line to the public. This was, in fact, a griev- 
ous oversight, for the bill only asked for power 
to construct a portion of the line between 
London and Bristol. The law expenses of 
this application alone cost the promoters 
$80,000. Next session (1835) an amended 
and complete bill was brought before Parlia- 
ment, and was carried through both Houses, 
in spite of the most determined opposition of 
the large landowners and the Tories. The 
latter were headed in the House of Lords by 
the’ Duke of Cumberland (the late King of 
Hanover). The opposition proved of no avail, 
and the bill became the law of the land, at an 
expense to the promoters of about $200,000. 
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From that moment Mr. Brunel may 
be said to have lived on the road. He 
caused a traveling carriage to be con- 
structed, wherein he could read, write, 
and sleep at full length; in this he trav- 
eled night and day between London, 
Bristol, Plymouth, Cardiff, and other 
places, laying out the lines, and design- 
ing those numerous great works which 
have made the Great Western Railway 
the most perfect undertaking of its kind 
in the world. He, at the same time, un- 
dertook the construction of the Hun- 
gerford Suspension Bridge, across the 
Thames from Hungerford Market to Lam- 
beth; the formation of a railway from 
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THE POLAR BEAR.—(Srxt Pace 88.) 





Merthyr Tydvil to Cardiff, in Wales, 
and the construction of a very bold suspension 
bridge over the Avon, near Bristol. The 
latter was intended to carry a roadway from 
the summit of the St. Vincent’s Rock (a height 
of about three hundred feet), to the opposite 
hill, called Leigh Wood, about the same height, 
There being no ready communication across 
the river, on account of the rise and fall, and 
the rapidity of the current, Mr, Brunel caused 
a bar of wrought iron, eight hundred feet in 
length, to be made and hoisted into position 
from rock torock. A basket of wood, capable 
of containing four persons, was made to tra- 
verse this bar, and by this method the work- 
men and engineers were transported from one 
side of the river to the other—the least height 
from the high-water mark being two hundred 
and fifty feet. This suspension bridge lan- 
guished for many years for want of funds. 
The completion of the other works was ac- 
complished successfully and rapidly, for Mr. 
Brunel was not the man to let things go to 
sleep. He was next employed in the construc- 
tion of the Bristol and Exeter, the Oxford and 
Didcot, the Plymouth and Falmouth, Worcester 
and Wolverhampton, Cardiff and South 
Wales, and Yeovil and Salisbury railways ; 
he was also appointed consulting engineer of 
the Tuscan and Sardinian railways. He pro- 
jected the Great Western steamship, which 
was built under his superintendence ; but on 
her passage down the Thames she caught fire ; 
in the confusion and smoke Mr. Brunel missed 
his footing and fell into the hold, severely in- 
juring his back. He was removed to his house 
in Duke Street, Westminster, where he re- 
mained for some time under the surgeon’s 
hands; and though he recovered from the ac- 
cident, he never wholly got rid of its effects. 


He was concerned with Mr. Stephenson in 
the erection of the great Tubular Bridge over 
the Menai Strait; and was consulted on most 
of the great engineering undertakings of the 
day, and especially that of the sewerage of 
London. During the Crimean war the gov- 
ernment commissioned him to erect a hospital 
at Renkioi, on the Dardanelles, capable of 
accommodating three thousand men. But 


his latest and greatest work was the Great 
Eastern steamship, whose triumphs he has not 
lived to witness. He died of paralysis, the 
natural result of the overtasking of his brain 
and the undue excitement of the system. He 
was a man of indefatigable industry and per- 
severance ; of unbounded reliance on his own 
resources; and of the greatest personal 
courage, He was small in stature, but of 
commanding aspect and manner ; an indomita- 
ble will pervaded his actions, and he was re- 
markably active in his movements. He pos- 
sessed the fortiter in re, though the suaviter in 
modo was too often wanting. He was an in- 
veterate smoker, and at the commencement of 
his engineering career was never without a 
cigar in his mouth. He frequently worked 
twenty hours a day, and as frequently all 
night; and the writer of this memoir has 
known him abstain from going to bed an entire 
week. With the exception of smoking, he was 
temperate, and even abstemious. In 1835 he 
married Miss Fanny Hersley, of Kensington, 
by whom he had one son. He was a member 
of the Royal Society of London, of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, of the Society of 
Arts, of the Societies of Astronomy, Geology, 
and Geography, and of many other similar 
learned bodies. Louis Philippe, King of the 
French, conferred upon him the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. His father having received 
only the barren honor of knighthood, the 
prefix of “ Sir’? did not descend to him; nor 
did he covet those artificial emblazonments on 
which men of small minds set so much store. 
He has passed away in the maturity of his in- 
tellect, in the 54th year of his age, regretted by 
a nation, and mourned by a large circle of 
friends. Of his qualities as an engineer, it 
would be superfluous to speak. His works 
testify of him. But he has been condemned 
by many for the extravagance of the means he 
employed to accomplish his ends, and certainly 
few of the shareholders in any of his vast 
schemes have much cause to congratulate 
themselves on the amount of their dividends. 
He had a remarkable narrow escape from 
death on one occasion. He had invited a 
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juvenile party to his house, and by way of 
amusing the children was performing some 
conjuring tricks. One of these consisted in 
pretending to swallow a piece of money and 
bring it out at the ear. He took a half sove- 
reign (a coin about the size of a half dime) and 
jerked it into his mouth, but so violently that 
it entered the windpipe, where it stuck edge- 
wise. Surgeons were sent for, but all their 
efforts to extract it proved fruitless. 
mained two days in a state of choking, but at 
last cured himself by means of a frame that 
he caused to be constructed, which was so 
contrived as to hold him upside down; and 
while in this position, by incessant patting on 
the back, the obstinate coin was at last dis- 
lodged, and Mr. Brunel recovered from his 
imminent danger. We believe this to be the 
only known instance of a substance remaining 
in the windpipe without causing death. 

We close the biographical sketch of this re- 
markable man with the following anecdotes, 
taken from the London Guardian, which 
illustrate his boldness and presence of mind: 

‘“On one occasion he was crossing in a 
basket which, some years ago, hung from a 
rope stretched from rock to rock, answering 
the purpose of a suspension bridge across the 
Avon, at Clifton. Some hitch occurred in the 
tackling, and the basket remained fixed in the 
middle, swinging frightfully over the river, 
some 350 feet below. Brunel coolly climbed 
the rope, disengaged the knots, and was drawn 
back in safety. Audacity was one leading 
feature of Brunel’s engineering character. An 
anecdote is related which illustrates this 
strikingly. Brunel held views in contradiction 
to those of his brethren, as to the employment 
of a certain kind of Roman cement in railway 
bridge building. Other engineers objected to 
its use, as it hardened too fast to allow the 
work to settle properly. Not so Brunel. 
Trusting to his own view, he used this mortar 
in one of his first large bridges, constructed by 
them for the Great Western line. It fell soon 
after its erection. Brunel entered the room 
where the directors were assembled in dis- 
comfited conclave, to discuss the accident. 
‘T congratulate you, gentlemen, on the fall of 
bridge,’ was Brunel’s entry on the subject. 
‘Congratulate us! on an accident involving 
disaster and the loss of £ ?’ was the 
angry and amazed rejoinder. ‘Certainly,’ 
said Brunel, coolly, ‘I was just about to put 


up two hundred bridges on the same prin- 
ciple.’ ”” 
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AnTiI-ToBacco OrGANIZATION.—An organ- 
ization is now forming throughout France, and 
the men that give tone to society there belong 
to it, such as physicians, lawyers, savans, 
academicians, state councilors—all resolved 
to wage unceasing warfare on that enemy to 
the health and pocket of man—the weed. If 
these reformers curtail its consumption, the 
result will be speedily felt in the publie rev- 
enue, for the annual income from that source 
alone comes very near $40,000,000. 





WIspom is a defense that can neither be 
stormed nor surrendered. 


He re- - 














THE WHITE, OR POLAR BEAR. 


THE following, related by a naval officer, at 
one time engaged in the search for the late Sir 
John Franklin, will serve to throw some light 
upon the powers of the White or Polar Bear 
(ursus maritimus). Accustomed to see those 
creatures caged and cramped in the Zoological 
Gardens, with only a small pond to swim in, 
we can form no idea of the swiftness with 
which they move, either on land or in the 
water. The great length, breadth, and flatness 
of their paws afford a large surface whereby 
to apply their immense muscular power in 
progression, and is admirably adapted to the 
yielding surface of the snow, or to the safe 
passage over newly-formed ice. Were it not 
for this provision, the unwieldy weight of their 
bodies would be an insurmountable obstacle in 
pursuing their prey. 

From the deck of one of the Arctic ships, a 
white bear was seen cautiously approaching 
from the southward over the uneven surface of 
land and ice, stopping from time to time, and 
raising his black-tipped muzzle to sniff the air. 
The bear’s sense of smelling is highly devel- 
oped, the bones and membranes upon which 
the nerve of smell is spread being unusually 
large in proportion to his other organs of sense, 
and hence we find him trusting more to it than 
to sight. This is the cause of the peculiar 
attitude they assume when doubtful of objects 
before them. The head is thrown back, the 
nostrils dilated, the breath forcibly drawn in, 
and the body swayed from side to side. 


One of the officers snatched up his rifle, and 
started alone to shoot the animal. In order to 
avoid being seen, he made a circuit to obtain 
the shelter of some elevated portions of ice, 
and by so doing was a considerable distance 
from the ships before he could get within rifle 
shot. Many officers had by this time come 
upon deck, and two of them, seeing their com- 
rade single-handed, hastened to join him. 


Before they were many yards on the way, he 
fired. The white bear turned and dashed to- 
ward him at full gallop. There was no time 
to re-load, and nothing left but to run for his life. 

Away he went over the floe-ice at a terrible 
rate, the bear after him, greatly infuriated 
from the shght wound he had received in the 
skin of the back. The sight from the ship was 
one of great anxiety, although the officer was 
one of the best runners in the vessel. The 
bear gained rapidly upon him. His two mess- 
mates, who had gone forth to make a diver- 
sion, also ran as fast as they could, with the 
hope of coming within rifle shot before the 
victim could be overpowered. 

The suspense of the next few moments was 
intense, and exclamations of “Run, run for 
your life!” and “‘God help poor P. va 
heard from many lips. 

“Not the shadow of a hope, unless Mr. 
can pick the bear off with his rifle at a 
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few hundred yards,”’ said an old quartermas- 
ter. Every eye is steadily fixed upon the 
chase, till at last the bear is within a few 
yards of P. Now he is close. His pon- 
derous paw is raised in the air. Crack went 
Mr. C——’s rifle, and the brute is arrested in 
his course for a moment, and the lower jaw of 
the animal, or rather the front part of it, is 
seen hanging down. The ball had taken 
effect, and at all events would prevent the use 
of his teeth; still, a blow from the fore paw 
would be sufficient to destroy life, if aimed at 
the head, and this is the point they attack in 
the seals, drawing the head backward and 
breaking the neck. The bear now turned in 
his agony, and, seeing his other antagonist, 
rushed toward him. <A deep breath was drawn 
by all the spectators, the relief was so great 
when the animal turned away from his breath- 
less enemy. His new assailant was armed 
with a double-barreled fowling-piecs, loaded 
with ball. The distance grows less between 
them, and no report as yet reaches the ear. 
About twenty-five yards, and still no report. 
Can his gun have missed fire? No—he is now 
coolly dropping upon one knee and taking de- 
liberate aim. Ah! there is the flash, and now 
the report! The creature is down, and has 
rolled over. Look! he is up again, but only 
raised upon his fore leg. Now the officer is 
going close to him. Ah! there is another re- 
port, and the bear lies at full length upon the 
floe-ice, incapable of further mischief. And 
now the three hunters meet over the body of 
their victim. 

“ Ah, man !”? said P , “I felt my heart 
knock against my ribs as if it would beat a 
hole there; for 1 began to think it was all over 
with me when I could hear the bear snort 
close at my heels. But for that shot of yours, 
C , | should be in a poor fix by this time.” 

From that period an order was given that no 
one should leave the ship unarmed or alone. 

The Polar bear is capable of getting a living 
even when blind, as the following anecdote 
will prove. 

A traveling party had encamped for rest. 
The men were all of them stowed away in 
their blanket-bags, beneath the wolf-skin cov- 
erlet in their small tent. Suddenly a shock 
was given to the flimsy house, and suddenly 
down it came upon them with a great crash. 
In a moment they scrambled from beneath the 
coverings, and beheld a large white bear, qui- 
etly poking his nose among the articles upon 
the sledge. Not a moment was to be lost; an 
old bombardier of marine artillery dived be- 
neath the fallen tent, and brought out a loaded 
gun, and placing it close to the bear’s head, 
stretched him lifeless upon the ice. The party 
was much astonished at the animal’s standing 
inoffensive to be shot at. On examination, he 
was found to be totally blind, from cataract, in 
both eyes, and must for some time past have 
procured a living by scent alone. 
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A sailor who belonged to the crew of a ship 
employed in the whale fishery once undertook 
to attack a large Polar bear which he saw on 
the ice at a distance. It was in vain that his 
companions tried to persuade him to give up 
the design. He laid hold of a whale-lance 
and approached the bear; the bear was, how- 
ever, as brave as the sailor, and stood waiting 
for the attack. The sailor, seeing him so bold 
and powerful an animal, grew faint-hearted, 
and, after standing for some time motionless, 
took to his heels. The bear pursued him with 
enormous strides. when the sailor dropped the 
whale-lance, his cap, and then his gloves, one 
after another, to prevent the bear from follow- 
ing him. 

Bruin examined the lance, tore the cap in 
pieces, and tossed the gloves over and over ; 
but, not being satisfied with his spoil, he still 
pursued the sailor, whom he would, without 
doubt, have torn in pieces, had not the rest of 
the crew, seeing the danger of their compan- 
ion, sallied forth to rescue him. The affright- 
ed sailor ran toward his comrades, who opened 
to him a passage, and then prepared to attack 
the bear. The bear was, however, as prudent 
as he had proved himself to be brave ; for, 
after surveying the force of his enemies, he 
effected an honorable retreat. The valiant 
sailor, who had fled before his courageous 
enemy, never stopped for a moment in his 
flight until he had reached the boat, preferring 
to be laughed at for a coward rather than to 
remain and encounter the bear. Let the 
young remember that foolhardiness is not real 
courage. 


The Polar bear of average length, when full 
grown, appears to vary from six to seven feet. 
There are, however, instances on record of a 
much greater magnitude; for example, the 
specimen in the British Museum, brought 
home by Sir J. Ross, from one of his northern 
expeditions, measured seven feet eight inches, 
and its weight, after losing, it is calculated, 
thirty pounds of blood, was eleven hundred 
and thirty-one pounds ; and another individual 
is described by Captain Lyon as measuring 
eight feet seven inches and a half, its weight 
being 1,600 pounds. 

‘The first and most striking character of the 
Polar bear, which distinguishes it to the eye 
of the non-scientific observer, is its color, which 
is of a uniform white, with a tinge of straw- 
color more or less prevailing. In its figure, 
though the limbs have the massive thickness 
peculiar to its race, there may be easily traced 
a striking distinction, referable, no doubt, to 
its almost aquatic mode of life. The contour 
of the body is elongated, the head flattened, 
with a straight profile, the muzzle broad, but 
the mouth peculiarly small. The neck, which 
forms a most remarkable feature, is continued 
twice as long and as thick, if not thicker, than 
the head, which is thus thrown out far from 
the shoulders, so as to give it a poking air. 
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The paws are of huge dimensions, and covered 
on the under side with coarse hair, whence it 
derives security in walking over the smooth 
and slippery ice. The fur is long and woolly, 
except about the head and neck, but of fine 
texture and considerable value. 

On the inhospitable shores where the Polar 
bear resides there are no forests to shelter him 
in their recesses; he makes the margin of the 
sea or the craggy iceberg his home, and digs 
his lair in the snows of ages. 

His habitat may be considered as bounded by 
the arctic circle, below which he does not 
willingly pass. The northern and western 
winds, however, often drift numbers on float- 
ing islands of ice to the coast of Siberia and 
the shores of Nova Zembla. On the northern 
coast of America, also, down to Hudson’s Bay, 
the present species is by no means uncommon. 
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A MODERN SOLOMON. 


A FELLow named Donks was lately tried at 
Yuba City, Cal., for entering a miner’s tent and 
seizing a bag of gold dust, valued at eighty-four 
dollars. The testimony showed that he had been 
employed there, and knew exactly where the owner 
kept his dust; that on the night of October 19th 
he cut a slit in the tent, reached in, took the bag, 
and then ran off. 

Jim Buller, the principal witness, testified that 
he saw the hole cut, saw the man reach in, and 
heard him run away. 

‘‘T put for him at once,” continued the witness, 
“‘ but when I cotched him I didn’t find Bill’s bag, 
but it was found afterward where he had thrown 
Thies 

Counsel for the Prisoner.—How far did he get 
in when he took the dust ? 

Buller.—Well, he was stoopin’ over, about half 
in, I should say. 

Counsel. May it please your honor, the indict- 
ment isn’t sustained, and I shall demand an ac- 
quittal on direction of the court. The prisoner is 
on trial for entering a dweiling in the night-time, 
with intent to steal. The testimony is clear that 
he made an opening, through which he protruded 
himself half way, and stretching out his arms, 
committed the theft. But the indictment charges 
that he actually entered the tent or dwelling. 
Now, your honor, can a man enter a house when 
only one half is in and the other half out ? 

Judge.—I shall leave the whole matter to the 
jury. They must judge of the law and the fact 
as proved, 

The jury brought in a verdict of * guilty” as 
to one half of his body, from his waist up, and 
“not guilty” as to the other half. 

The judge sentenced the guilty hal? to two 
years’ imprisonment, leaving it to the prisoner’s 
option to have the “not guilty” half cut off, or 
take it along with him. A judgment, we think, 
worthy of Solomon. 

The above reminds us of two men who owned a 
dog in partnership. One was fond of the dog, and 
desired to keep him; the other was anxious to have 
him killed, and thus save the tax. One day he re- 
ported to his partner that he had shot his half, 
and he might do as he liked with the other. 

















to require to be treated with a determined will 
and a stiff hand. Some oxen will bear club- 
bing over the head and almost constant whip- 
ping, while others would resent such inhuman 
treatment and become entirely unmanageable 
bysuchadriver. The same is true of dogs and 
every other sentient being that serves man. 
The mind of man is more complicated and 
refined in its quality and character than that 
of the lower animals, and requires a corre- 
spondingly nice and complicated mode of treat- 
ment; and if any one fact stands forth more 
than another in conjunction with this subject, 
it is the need of as complete and thorough a 
knowledge of the being to be educated as can 
be obtained. That this knowledge is imper- 
fect among parents and teachers needs no 
proof. That it needs to be increased ten-fold 
will not be questioned ; nor will it be ques- 
tioned by any who have given the subject 
careful attention, that Phrenology, as an 
exponent of the mental nature of man, stands 
forth unequaled for its simplicity, comprehen- 
siveness, and availability. We should hardly 
be disputed though we were to say that it was 
the only system of mental philosophy which 
has any claim to confidence as a practical aid 
in gaining a knowledge of, and exerting a 
direct influence over, the human mind. 
Phrenology points out the capabilities of 
each person, what qualities require to be de- 
veloped and what passions repressed. It 
enables us to discriminate with certainty 
between the proud and the humble, the tur- 
bulent and the peaceable, the courageous and 
the cowardly, the generous and the selfish, 
the thrifty and the shiftless, the passionate 
and the cool-headed, the hopeful and the de- 
sponding, the cautious and the reckless, the 
cunning and the artless, the talkative and the 
taciturn, the reasoning and the weak-minded, 
the ideal and the practical, the witty and the 
sedate, those who are qualified for mechanics 
and those who would fail of success in that 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 2. 

To EDUCATE is to draw out or call forth the 
faculties. To TRAIN a faculty is to guide, 
control, and regulate its action until that 
action becomes habitual. Now to educate or 
to train a child, a dog, a horse, or anything 
else, it would seem to be of the utmost im- 
portance to understand perfectly the character 
of the being to be educated or trained. If a 
man were to undertake to drive a team of 
horses as many cruel men drive oxen, there 
would not be one pair of horses in a million 
that would not declare war against the master 
and either conquer him or run away from him. 
Moreover, horses differ from each other almost 
as much as they do from oxen in disposition. 
One horse can be managed only by careful, 
tender treatment; another horse is stiff-headed, 
coarse in qualities and disposition, and seems 
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department, those who are distinguished for 
the various kinds of memory, and those whose 
minds lose their knowledge about as fast as it 
is gained. Phrenology teaches, therefore, 
what arts and sciences, what trades and 
occupations, what particular branches of study 
a person can best succeed in, and lays the 
foundation for domestic training as well as 
scholastic education. It points out the true 


theory of prison discipline, and furnishes the 


only sound basis for the treatment of insanity, 
and teaches us what civil and criminal laws 
are required for the proper guidance and 
government of mankind, and last, though not 
least, it gives a nobler elucidation of man’s 
innate moral powers than ever before had 
been known to the world. 

At present man is but half educated at best, 
and that education has been badly conducted, 
because the first principles of the mind have 
not been generally understood. Thousands 
have spent the formatory period of their lives 
sweating over the classics or mathematics, or 
vainly endeavoring to become qualified for 
some profession or mechanical trade, and have 
failed to win respectability and secure their 
daily bread, and are thus made wretched for 
life. Some of these persons might have had 
vocations and became eminent, or at least 
respectable, could they have had in childhood 
such an analysis of their character and talents 
as Phrenology would have afforded, and been 
thereby directed to appropriate occupations. 
Many persons utterly fail to succeed in a 
pursuit to which selfish influences and igno- 
rance had devoted them. After a thorough 
apprenticeship and ten of the best years of 
their lives, by accident or in despair of success 
they have adopted a business without an 
apprenticeship, but a business which required 
the exercise of another class of faculties, and 
they have triumphed, not only over the want 
of training and experience, but over the em- 
barrassments of their condition, and have run 
rapidly up to distinction and wealth, 

We have many illustrations of ill-chosen 
pursuits and of changing, even in middle life, 
with decided success. One of the best portrait 
painters that a neighboring city can boast 
was raised a carpenter, and though he was 
always sketching with his pencil on the white 
boards upon his bench the portraits of persons 
and the outlines of objects, he still had no 
settled idea that he possessed artistic talent. 
He happened to be at a phrenological lecture 
of ours where he had an examination, and 
was informed that he was naturally adapted 
to be a painter. He took the hint, laid aside 
the plane, and took up the pallet. Some ten 
years later we met him after he had been 
called upon to paint the portraits of three 
governors of his native State for its public 
gallery. He lived in a fine house, had 
acquired position, and was in a fair way to 


pecuniary independence. He was again 
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brought forward for examination in public, and 
a similar statement in regard to his talents 
was made, when he invited the writer to his 
house and gave a history of his career, and of 
the former examination, and openly and 
decidedly gave Phrenology the credit for ad- 
vising him to leave a pursuit which was odious 
to him, and to adopt one which has become 
not only a success, but the pleasure and pride 
of his life. 

In 1839, when Mr. Combe was lecturing in 
Philadelphia, he visited the House of Refuge 
for the purpose of studying the character of 
the institution. He was requested to examine 
the heads of several of the inmates, and to 
give his opinion of each in writing. One girl 
named Hannah Porter he described as being 
naturally tidy, a lover of order, and capable 
of excelling inmusic. After the subjects had 
retired, the descriptions were read. Mrs. 
Shurlock, the matron, remarked to Mr. Combe 
that he had made a signal failure relative to 
Hannah; “ for,’’ said she, ‘“‘she is the most 
slatternly person in the house; and notwith- 
standing all our efforts to reform her in this 
respect, she continues in her disorderly and 
uncleanly habits. She has been turned away 
many times from good families where she has 
lived, because of her filthiness, and she is 
regarded as incorrigible by all who know her. 
Relative to her musical talent, although nearly 
all in the institution sing daily at family wor- 
ship, she has never been known to sing a note, 
and seems to take no interest in it.” 


“T can not help it,’’ calmly responded Mr. 
Combe; ‘‘she has large Order and Ideality, 
and is capable of exercising taste and being 
neat. She has Time and Tune large, and is 
capable of learning music. She has the 
developments, and they can be called out.” 
After Mr. Combe had retired, the girl was 
called, when the matron read the description 
to her, and remarked, “ Now, Hannah, the 
gentleman says you can be neat and learn 
music, and I wish you to try and prove 
whether he is true in his opinion or not.” 
Mrs. Shurlock has informed us that the girl 
did try to sing, and in less than twelve months 
became an excellent singer, and the leader of 
the choir in the chapel of the institution. She 
also within the same time became one of the 
most neat and orderly in the same household, 
and these habits still continue with her years 
after her marriage and settlement in life. 
Had not this examination been made to 
encourage alike the girl in her efforts, and her 
managers to take the proper means to call out 
and train these faculties, she would have re- 
mained a careless, slatternly person, and in 
respect to music have been mute for life. 
Now, neatness and order are a blessing to her- 
self and family, and her musical talent lends 
a charm and grace to her life. This flat con- 
tradiction of the phrenologist, which her 
previous life and character had presented, left 
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him no consolation but the belief in the cor- 
rectness of the science and in the justness of 
his conclusions ; and our informant, the worthy 
matron, appeared to take great pleasure in 
stating this triumph of the science, and re- 
joiced in the practical advantages derived from 
Mr. Combe’s predictions, which, at the time, 
gave him no litile discredit. 

Phrenology opens to the teacher and to the 
parent the primary elements of the mind. It 
informs them what are the native talents and 
the weaknesses of the child, and the proper 
mode of awakening dormant powers to activity 
as well as how to depress those which are too 
strong. It not only teaches the disposition of 
individuals, but what motives to present to 
those different dispositions to bring forth in 
them what is good and to restrain that which 
is bad, and how to induce obedience and im- 
part instruction successfully to those who are 
unlike in character and talents, though they 
may belong to the same family or stand in 
the same class at school. The contradictory 
traits of children may be played upon by the 
teacher or the mother who understands the 
true mental philosophy, with an ease and 
facility searcely excelled by the skillful pia- 
nist in evoking from the instrument the most 
delicate harmonies, though the unskillful hand ~ 
may make that instrument give forth the 
wildest jargon and discord. 
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TOADS, FROGS, AND FISH. 
A CURIOUS HISTORY. 


On the 29th of March last, while I was out 
upon my morning’s ride, I witnessed a most 
curious sight. As I approached a small, 
sheltered, shallow pond, I heard a great multi- 
tude of frogs vociferating notes of different 
varieties, that I think are only thus uttered 
at about this time of the year, and which had 
often caught my ear before, though I had never 
been able to see the croakers while so engaged 
until now. I remembered how easy it is to get 
near our wildest eagles and hawks on horse- 
back, and that I had frequently shot them in 
this way, and it occurred to me these more 
foolish frogs could as readily be deceived by 
the horse and carriage; and then, too, I had 
shot the golden plover from a wagon, and had 
heard of its being Daniel Webster’s method of 
enjoying field sports, until I was satisfied it 
could be done. The brute creation have no 
idea of numbers, and can not count. All these 
thoughts, just as thoughts will, flew through 
my mind in a couple of seconds, when I was 
wheeled up among the alders and some last 
year’s blackbirds’ nests close by the side of 
the smooth water, and I sat within six feet of 
the gathering, which consisted of many bushels 
of green and yellow frogs, all engaged in an 
interesting but most unharmonious concert. 
The place seemed literally alive with them, 
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and I counted fifteen or sixteen with their 
heads out within the space of two feet, while 
below the surface there seemed as many more, 
and the whole basin was equally thronged. 
The water was all in motion, and divided into 
little circles caused by the dilating and con- 
tracting of the throats of the delighted 
songsters, until it was not only filled with 
music, but with Hogarth’s lines of beauty, 
which went flashing, breaking and fading in 
every direction over the smooth surface of the 
glittering pool. Upon close inspection I found 
these creatures were depositing their eggs, and 
that there were already bushels of the little 
black, bead-like globes upon the water in con- 
glutinated masses, while they were, I suppose, 
being impregnated by the other sex. Ap- 
parently this gathering had been called for the 
sole purpose of thus propagating their race. It 
was much the gayest day I have ever witnessed 
among the frogs, and I have no doubt another 
year must pass before they will again enjoy 
such another rejoicing, or I shall witness a 
sight so curious and ludicrous. All the toad 
family seem thus to deposit their eggs in the 
water, including the tree toad. 

Lizards make their nests in the ground, and 
so do the snakes that are oviparous. But the 
toads and lizards shed their skins like the ser- 
pents, except that the toads pull theirs off with 
their feet and mouths, and eat them. I do not 
know that frogs ever make such changes of the 
outward garb, except it may be at the time 
they are being metamorphosed from the fish to 
the reptile, when we observe a change in their 
color. The tadpole is brown, while the new 
creature to which it is transformed when it as- 
sumes the frog state is yellow, green, and spot- 
ted. Indeed, at this transformation, the whole 
animal in shape and everything else is changed, 
and after this there is nothing left to appear- 
ance of the tadpole. All the toad family are 
metamorphosic. The tail of the tadpole drops 
off, and is not absorbed as might be supposed, 
but goes when such an appendage can be no 
longer of use. The forelegs are formed 
previous to those of the hind, and are seen 
days before the shedding of-the tail. The 
place where these tadpoles and frogs congre- 
gate has been familiar to me as far back as I 
can remember. For months every year it is 
entirely dry, and I have wondered how the 
frogs and kindred could live there, and why 
they did not migrate to the two other ever 
flowing streams which are upon either side, at 
the distance of not more than a quarter of a 
mile. It has been always the home of multi- 
tudes of the biggest kind of bull frogs, which 
every year bellow for a few weeks, and then 
disappear to parts unknown. I suppose when 
the place is dry they are buried beneath the 
tussocks and large grass, but we never find 
them, and no man ever heard a bull frog ex- 
cept when when he was entitled to be heard, 
and in his season of speaking. When he has 
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said his say he is done, and he withdraws from 
our view modestly to his place of retirement. 

We have a curious fish, which looks like 
a toad, and has the same expression of eye 
and countenance, while its form is that of 
a tadpole; it makes a nest, lays eggs, and 
watches over the same while hatching, and 
protects the young until they can take care of 
themselves. It is known as the toad, or oyster 
fish. The nest is made generally in the mud 
under a pole, and is about one foot deep where 
the mother keeps, when she is as much dis- 
posed to protect her young, for which she is 
very jealous, by snapping and biting as though 
she were one of the canine family. They can 
bite quite as hard as the dog; the jaws are 
exceedingly powerful, so that the fishermen, to 
save their hooks, are compelled to break or 
unjoin them. They will live a long time 
after quitting the water. 

Besides this we have three other varieties 
which I think might be ineluded in this family 
of toad fish. Two of them have small mouths, 
like those of the tadpole. One is covered with 
sharp spines, and is called the horned toad fish. 
The other has the faculty of inflating itself 
with wind until as tight as a bladder, and can 
be .excited to this inflation by scratching its 
belly. Its teeth are like those of the sheep. 
Another is found when dead only along the 
strand of the sea shore, and always when dis- 
covered has a dead duck in its stomach. 
Perhaps the fish is killed by being unable to 
digest the mass of feathers which cover the 
fowl, and that the light bird causes the heavy 
fish to drift to the shore. The mouth of this, 
like that first named, is very large and frog- 
like, with long, sharp, hooked teeth, doubly 
set and each muscularly movable like those 
of some kind of sharks, and that of the fang 


‘of the rattlesnake, made so, I suppose, that 


they may the more readily disengage their hold 
when fastened to things too strong for them, 
and it would seem they are intended only for 
the purpose of catching these birds while upon 
and beneath the surface of the water. I have 
never known one of the fish found that did not 
contain a duck, and generally this a coot. I 
once saw a fish which was brought from the 
Pacific Ocean, called the frog-fish, that also 
had the toad expression of face, and the tad- 
pole shape, with four feet. It bedded in the 
mud and took its prey by stratagem, with a 
sort of line and pole fastened to its head. On 
the end of this line was attached a false bait, 
which the fish would wave and dangle as we 
would flourish a bait to catch a pike, until the 
small fry were thereby coaxed directly into the 
aws of the hideous-looking reptile. 

I could name no other creature with an eye 
so wonderfully expressive as the common hop- 
toad, which, while engaged in watching its 
prey, is so beautifully sparkling and bright as 
to remind one of a living diamond, or I might 
say an intellectual jewel. 
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In approaching its game it at times will 
crawl with that peculiar kind of caution we 
witness in a pointer dog when coming upon a 
moving covey, and then again when thus en- 
gaged it will slowly and awkwardly walk, but 
its general motion is that of hopping with 
great quickness, and with long leaps, at times 
five or six feet at a bound. 

To get from them their greatest speed, which 
is very interesting, you have only to drag a line 
slowly on the ground after them, which they 
seem to imagine their great enemy the snake, 
while they will scream with fear and lead off 
at a tremendous rate, and at their longest 
strides, causing you to remember the old pro- 
verb, ‘‘One who has been bitten by a serpent 
fears a rope’s end.” 

They do not like much sun, and generally, if 
the day be bright, keep to their homes (each 
having his own, under boards, and near our 
doors and about our wells) until the approach 
of twilight, when they will come out, earnestly 
seeking water. Sometimes I have seen them 
perched upon the sides of the troughs drinking 
like little beasts. while their bright eyes were 
sparkling with delight. A constant supply of 
water should be kept within their reach. The 
hop-toad is the friend of the gardener and far- 
mer, and is entirely worthy of their friendship 
and protection, being harmless, and feeding 
upon worms and insects which are our pests, 
and which destroy our plants and fruits.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 
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For “ Life Nlustratea.’”’ 


JESSIB’S HAIR. 





BY JENNY LEITCH. 





I was looking through a drawer 
Filled with letters dim and old, 

Some brimmed o’er with love and kindness, 
Others very calm and cold. 


They who wrote them far are scattered— 
Some beyond the restless sea— 

Some are on the western prairies, 
One beneath the cocoa tree. 

There were letters warm and loving, 
But as years away have flown, 

Those same hearts forgot to love me— 
Lips and letters changed their tone. 

When from out a folded paper 
Dropped a tress of glossy hair ; 

Twined about by faded ribbon 
Was this lock, so soft and fair. 

Ah! it stirred my heart’s deep fountains, 
And the tears brimmed up apace, 

For it brought so plain before me 
Jessie's loving, earnest face. 

Years gone by she sent this token, 
From her home beside the sea, 

Folded up as I had found it, 
With the words, “ Remember me.” 

Now she sleeps without awaking, 
Underneath the valley’s sod ; 

Our poor Jessie’s earth-tired spirit 
Rests forever with her God. 

But of all old friends’ mementoes, 
Kind or loving, rich or rare, 

None have so much power to move me 
As this lock of Jessie’s hair. 

For it seems as though I held here 
Of her very self a part— 

Better far than book or letter, 
Though the words came from the heart. 

Olden memories throng about me, 
From my lips escapes a prayer, 

As I sit in dusky twilight, 
With dead Jessie’s golden hair. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-FIVE.] 

are weakened and subdued, but so are all the moral and intellectual 
powers. The susceptibility of the nervous system is increased, 
because all organs become susceptible of impressions in proportion to 
their feebleness. A weak eye is pained by light which is agreeable 
to a sound one. Hence it may be quite true that religious admoni- 
tions will be more deeply felt by prisoners living in solitude than by 
those enjoying society, just as such instruction, when addressed to a 
patient recovering from a severe and debilitating illness, makes a more 
vivid impression than when delivered to the same individual in health ; 
but the appearances of reformation founded on such impressions are 
deceitful. When the sentence is expired, the convict will return to 
society, with all his mental powers, animal, moral, and intellectual, 
increased in susceptibility, but lowered in strength. The excitements 
that will then assail him will have their influence doubled by operat- 
ing on an enfeebled frame. If he meet old associates, and return to 
drinking and profanity, the animal propensities will be fearfully ex- 
cited by the force of these temptations, while his enfeebled moral and 
intellectual powers will be capable of offering scarcely any resistance. 
If he be placed amid virtuous men, his higher faculties will feel 
acutely, but be still feeble in executing their own resolves. Mr. 
Wood admitted that convicts, after long confinement in solitude, shud- 
der to encounter the turmoil of the world, become excited as the day 
of liberation approaches, and feel bewildered when set at liberty. In 
short, this system is not in harmony with a sound knowledge of the 
physiology of the brain, although it appeared to me to be well admin- 
istered. 

These views are supported by the “ Report of Dr. James B. Cole- 
man, Physician to the New Jersey State Prison [in which solitary 
confinement, with labor, is enforced], addressed to the Board of In- 
spectors, November, 1839.” The Report states that “among the 
prisoners there are many who exhibit a child-like simplicity, which 
shows them to be less acute than when they entered. In all who 
have been more than a year in prison, some of these effects have been 
observed. Continue the confinement for a longer time, and give them 
no other exercise of the mental faculties than this kind of imprison- 
ment affords, and the most accomplished rogue will lose his capacity 
for depredating with success upon the community. The same influ- 
ence that injures the other organs will soften the brain. Withhold 
its proper exercise, and as surely as the bandaged limb loses its power, 
will the prisoner’s faculties be weakened by solitary confinement.” 
He sums up the effect of the treatment in these words: “ While it 
subdues the evil passions, almost paralyzing them for want of exer- 
cise, it leaves the individual, if still a rogue, one who may be easily 
detected ;” in other words, in reducing the energy of the organs of the 
propensities, it lowers also that of the organs of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, or causes the convict to approach more or less toward 
general idiocy. Dr. Coleman does not inform us whether the brain 
will not recover its vigor after liberation, and thus leave the offender 
as great a rogue after the close as he was at the beginning of his con- 
finement. 

The Auburn system of social labor is better, in my opinion, than 
that of Pennsylvania, in so far as it allows of a little more stimulus 
to the social faculties, and does not weaken the nervous system to so 
great an extent; but it has no superiority in regard to providing effi- 
cient means for invigorating and training the moral and intellectual 
faculties. The Pennsylvania system preserves the convict from con- 
tamination by evil communications with his fellow-prisoners, and 


prevents the other convicts from kuowing the fact of his being in 
prison. It does not, however, hinder his associates who are at large 
from becoming aware of his conviction and imprisonment. The 
reports of the trial in the public newspapers inform them of these; 
and I was told that they will keep a note of them and watch for him 
on the day of his release, if they should happen themselves to be then 
at large, and welcome him back to profligacy and crime. 

The principles of criminal legislation now advocated necessarily 
imply the abolition of the punishment of death. 
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LECTURE XV. 


DUTIES OF GUARDIANS, SURETIES, JURORS, AND ARBITRATORS. 
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QGuardianship—A duty not to be declined, though its performance is sometimes repaid 
with ingratitude—The misconduct is often on the part of the guardians—Examples of 
both cases—Particular circumstances in which guardianship may be declined—Duties 
of guardians—They should study and sedulously perform the obligations incumbent 
on them—Property of wards not to be misapplied to guardians’ own purposes—Co- 
guardians to be vigilantly watched, and checked when acting improperly—Care for 
the maintenance, education, and setting out in life of the wards—Duty of suretyship 
—Dangers incurred by its performance—These may be lessened by Phrenology— 
Selfishness of those who decline to become sureties in any case whatever—Precautions 
under which suretyship should be undertaken—No man ought to bind himself to such 
an extent as to expose himself to suffer severely, or to become surety for a sanguine 
and prosperous individual who merely wishes to increase his prosperity—Suretyship 
for good conduct—Precautions applicable to this—Duties of jurors—Few men capable 
of their satisfactory performance—Sugges ions for the improvement of juries—Daties 
of arbitrators —Erroneous notions prevalent on this subject—Decisions of “‘ honest men 
judgiug according to equity”’—Principles of law ought not to be disregarded. 


Havine discussed the social duties which we owe to the poor and to 
criminals, I proceed to notice several duties of a more private nature, 
but which still are strictly social and very important. I refer to the 
duties of guardianship and surety. 

As human life is liable to be cut short at any stage of its progress, 
there are always existing a considerable number of children who have 
been deprived, by death, of one or both of their parents ; and an obli- 
gation devolves on some one or more of the members of society to dis- 
charge the duties of guardians toward them. When the children are 
left totally destitute, the parish is bound to maintain them; and that 
duty has already been considered under the head of the treatment of 
the poor. It is, therefore, only children who stand in need of personal 
guidance, or who inherit property that requires to be protected, whose 
case we are now to consider. We may be called on to discharge these 
duties, either by the ties of nature, as being the next of kin, or by 
being nominated guardians or trustees in a deed of settlement executed 
by a parent who has committed his property and family to our care. 

Many persons do not regard these as moral duties, but merely as 
discretionary calls, which every one may discharge or decline without 
blame, according to his own inclination; and there are individuals 
who recount some half dozen of instances in which trustees and 
guardians, after having undergone much labor and anxiety, have been 
rewarded with loss, obloquy, and ingratitude ; and who, on the excul- 
patory strength of these cases, wrap themselves up in impenetrable 
selfishness, and, during their whole lives, decline to undertake such 
duties for any human being. 

It is impossible to deny that instances of flagrant ingratitude to 
guardians have occurred on the part of wards; but these are excep- 
tions to a general rule; and if the practice of declinature were to 
become general, young orphans would be left as aliens in society, the 
prey of every designing knave, or be cast on the cold affections of pub- 
lic officers appointed by the state to manage their affairs. 

While there are examples of misconduct and ingratitude on the 
part of wards, there are also, unfortunately, numerous instances of 
malversation on the part of guardians; and those who are chargeable 
with this offense are too apt, when called to account, to complain of 
hardship, and want of just feeling on the part of their wards, as a 
sereen to their own delinquencies. I have known some instances, 
indeed, but very few, in which children, whose affairs had been man- 
aged with integrity, and whose education had been superintended with 
kindness and discretion, have proved ungrateful; but I have known 
several flagrant examples of cruel mismanagement by guardians. In 
one instance, a common soldier who had enlisted and gone to the 
Peninsular war, left two children, and property yielding about £70 
a-year, under charge of a friend. He was not heard of for a consider- 
able time, and the report became current that he had been killed. 
The friend put the children into the charity work-house as paupers, 
and appropriated the rents to his own use. A relative of the soldier, 
who lived at a distance, at last got tidings of the circumstance, 
obtained a legal appointment of himself as guardian to the children, 
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took them out of the work-house, prosecuted the false friend, and 
compelled him to refund the spoils of his treachery. : 

In another instance, both the father and mother of two female chil- 
dren died, when the eldest of the children was only about three years 
of age. The father was survived by a brother, and also by a friend, 
both of whom he named as guardians. He left about £3,000 of prop- 
erty. The brother was just starting in business, and had the world 
before him. He put £1,500 of the trust-money into his own pocket, 
without giving any security to the children ; and, during the whole 
of their minority, he used it as his own, and paid them neither capital 
nor interest. His co-trustee, who was no relation in blood, was an 
example of generosity as strikingly as this individual was of selfish- 
ness. He lent out the other £1,500, took the children into his house, 
educated them along with his own family, applied the interest of the 
half of their fortune which he had rescued, faithfully, for their benefit, 
and finally accounted to them honestly for every shilling. When the 
children became of age, they prosecuted their disinterested uncle for 
the portion of their funds which he had mistaken for his own; and 
after a considerable litigation they succeeded in recovering principal, 
interest, and compound interest, which the court awarded against him, 
in consequence of the flagranecy of the case; but they were loudly 
taxed by him and his family with ingratitude and want of affection, 
for calling to a court of law so near and dear a relative! 


As a contrast to this case, I am acquainted with an instance in 
which a body of trustees named in a deed of settlement by a mere ac- 
quaintance, a person who had no claim on their services through 
relationship, manayed, for many years, the funds of a young family— 
superintended the education of the children—and accounted faithfully 
for every farthing that came into their own possession; but who, at 
the close of their trust, owing to their having employed a law-agent 
who did not attend to his duty, and to the children having turned out 
immoral, were sued personally for £1,000 each, and were involved in 
a very troublesome and expensive litigation. 


I mention these facts to convey to the younger part of my audience, 
who may not have had experience in such matters, an idea at once of 
the trouble and risks which often accompany the duty of guardianship. 
At the same time, I have no hesitation in saying, that I consider every 
man bound to undertake that duty, with all its discomforts and 
dangers, where the dictates of the higher sentiments urge him to do 
so. If one of our own relatives have been laid in a premature grave, 
nature calls aloud on us to assist and guide his children with our 
experience and advice. If we have passed our lives in habits of sin- 
cere friendship and interchange of kindness with one not connected 
with us by blood, but who has been called, before the ordinary period 
of human life, to part from his family forever, we are bound by all the 
higher and purer feelings of our nature to lend our aid in protecting 
and assisting his surviving partner and children, if requested by him 
to do so. 

There are instances, however, in which men, from their vanity or 
more selfish motives, do not appeal, in their deeds of settlement, to 
their own respectable relatives and friends for assistance ; but name 
men of eminent rank as the guardians of their children, under the 
double expectation of adding a posthumous luster to their own names, 
and securing a distinguished patronage to their family. This practice 
is disowned by conscience and by just feelings of independence, and 
trustees called on in such circumstances to act, are clearly entitled 
to decline. 

Suppose, then, that a case presents itself in which one of us feels 
himself justly required to accept the office of a trustee or guardian, 
under a deed of settlement—what is it his duty to do? Certain rules 
of law are laid down for the guidance of persons acting in these 
capacities, with which he should, at the very first, make himself 
acquainted. They are framed for the direction of average men, and, 
on the whole, prescribe a line of duty which tends essentially to pro- 
tect the ward, but which also, when observed, affords an equal protec- 
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tion to the guardian, It has often appeared to me, from seeing the 


loss and suffering to which individuals are exposed from ignorance of 
the fundamental rules of law on this subjeet, that instruction in them, 
and in other principles of law applicable to duties which the ordinary 


members of society are called on to discharge, should form a branch 
of general education. 


After having become acquainted with our duties as trustees or 
guardians, we should bend our minds sedulously to the upright dis- 
charge of them. We should lay down a positive resolution not to 
convert our wards, or their property and affairs, into sources of gain 
to ourselves, and not to suffer any of our co-trustees to do such an 
act. However tempting it may be to employ their capital in our own 
business, and however confident we may feel that we shall, in the end, 
honestly account to them for every shilling of their property—still, I 
say, we ought not to yield to the temptation. The moment we do so, 
we commit their fortunes to all the hazards of our own; and this is a 
breach of trust. We place ourselves in circumstances in which, by 
the failure of our own schemes, we may become the instruments of 
robbing and ruining helpless and destitute children, committed, as the 
most sacred charges, to our honesty and honor. If this grand cause 


of malversation be avoided, there is scarcely another that may not be 
easily resisted. 


After abstaining ourselves from misapplying ihe funds of our 
wards, our next duty is to watch over our co-trustees or guardians, in 
order to prevent them from falling into a similar temptation. Men 
of sensitive, delicate, and upright minds, who are not in the least 
prone to commit this offense themselves, often feel extraordinary hes- 
itation in checking a less scrupulous co-trustee in his malpractices. 
They view the act as so dishonorable that they shrink from taxing 
another with it; and try to shut their eyes as long as possible to mis- 
management, solely from aversion to give pain by bringing it to a 
close. But this is a weakness which is not founded in reason, but on 
a most erroneous view both of duty and of human nature. I can 
testify, from experience and observation, that a man who is thoroughly 
honest, never objects to have his transactions examined with the 
utmost strictness. He is conscious of virtue, and is pleased that his 
virtue should be discovered; which can never be done so effectually 
as by a close scrutiny of his conduct. We shall, therefore, never 
offend a really good and trustworthy man, by inquiring habitually how 
he is discharging his duty. On the contrary, he will invite us to do 
so; and esteem us the more, the more attentively we watch over the 
affairs of our pupils. 


That steward whose account is clear, 
Demands his honor may appear ; 
His actions never shun the light ; 
He is, and would be proved, upright. 
Gay’s Fables, Part II., Fab. 6. 


On the other hand, if the organs of Conscientiousness be so defective 
in any individual, that he is tempted to misapply the funds committed 
to his care, he stands the more in need of being closely watched, and 
of having his virtue supported by checks and counsel; and in such 
circumstances no false delicacy should be allowed to seal our lips and 
tie up our hands. We can not give just offense by the discharge of 
our duty in stopping peculation. If our co-guardian be upright, he 
will thank us for our serupulosity ; whereas, if he be dishonest, his 
feeling of offense will resemble that of a rogue at the officer who 
detects him and brings him to justice, which is unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

But even in this case, we shall give much less offense than we 
imagine. It it a fact, of which ] am convinced by extensive observa- 
tion, that men in whom the organs of Conscientiousness are deficient, 
and who are thereby more prone to yield to temptations to infringe 
justice, have very little of that sensibility to the disgrace of dishonesty 
which better constituted minds feel so acutely, and hence we may 
speak to them very plainly about their departures from duty without 
their feeling debased. But whether they be offended or not, it is the 
duty of their co-trustees to prevent them from doing wrong. 

If the funds of our pupils be properly preserved and profitably 
invested, there will generally be little risk of great failures in the 
remaining duties of trustees and guardians. These consist generally 
in seeing that the children are properly maintained, educated, and set 
out in life. Every trustee will be more able to discharge these duties 
well, in proportion to the range and value of his own information. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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!For “ Life Ilustrated.’’] 


ETIQUETTE AND BAD MANNERS. 
FOR GENTLEMEN TO CONSIDER. 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





THERE is nothing so terrible as a breach of 
etiquette in this world of starch and paste-board. 
Never trust to your instincts of natural politeness 
—if there is any doubt, run to your etiquette- 
book. To gentlemen, this rule is especially ap- 
plicable. 

Don’t commit the unpardonable blunder of 
speaking to a lady without an introduction. No 
matter if her collar is dropping off—no matter if 
her lace mantle is detaching itself from the rest 
of her garments—unless you can find some one to 
introduce you, it would be a fearful lapse of man- 
ners to address the lady. 

Never offer the shelter of your umbrella to an 
unknown female, if a sudden shower comes up, 
and you happen to be provided for. No! Don’t 
allow common humanity to have anything to do 
with the affair. No matter if, in the words of the 
unlettered, it rains ‘‘ pitchforks with the tines 
downward.” ‘Ten to one, if you venture any such 
rash offer, it will be refused with swch a look. 
Wormwood and crab-apples! who would want to 
undergo it twice? For it isn’t “‘ proper” to walk 
under the umbrella of a gentleman who has not 
left hiscard. And ladies must be ‘‘ proper,” even 
at the risk of catching a cold which will last from 
the Fourth of July to Christmas Day. 

The same precaution must be observed in a 
day’s ride ina railroad-car. It may be exceed- 
ingly dull—it probably will be—to sit twelve 
mortal hours beside a lady, without allowing the 
corner of your eye to wander in that direction, or 
opening your lips, even to make a remark on the 
state of the weather. But etiquette must be ob- 
served, and if you were to say to her that the 
clouds betokened a storm, she might be sufficiently 
horrified to faint away. Then, where would you 
be? 

Be very cautious how you offer your hand to 
assist a lady out of a stage. It is a free country, 
and if she prefers going out head foremost to the 
usual method of descent, do allow her the privi- 
lege. We have scen a gentleman’s polite assist- 
ance refused with such a ‘“‘ vinegar and lemon- 
juice” look, that we really thought he would have 
been quite justified in giving the affronted dame a 
gentle impetus into the street! 

We are tired and sick of these nonsensical form- 
ulas and cut and-dried rules. Are we to run to 
the authorities to know when it is proper to sneeze 
and when tocough? Are we to wink and breathe 
and yawn only according to advice? A gentleman 
will be a gentleman, and a lady will bea lady 
under each and every circumstance, and we haye 
just about as much eonfidence in the varnished 
surface of ‘‘ manner” imparted to one who enfolds 
himself in the prim maxims inculeated by ‘<soci- 
ety,” as we have in a piece of veneered furniture. 
It will chip and scale off, and there is the original 
wood visible underneath ! 

We like a gentleman who is not too polite to 
render any little impromptu service to his fellow- 
creatures, and a lady who, instead of resenting 
any interference with a frigid stare, says, ‘‘ Thank 
you!” with such a beam out of her bright eyes, 
as assures you that she means it! There is a 
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pleasure in giving and receiving the most trivial 
attentions that ought to insure their more frequent 
repetition. Have a little faith in humanity. 
Take it for granted that the world’s intentions are 
kind, and you will be astonished to see how many 
good-natured individuals there are init. But as 
for these formal people, who deal out everything 
by weight and measure, we would have them ban- 
ished to the North Pole at once. They have no 
business to freeze ws up, if they happen to prefer 
the icicle temperature for themselves ! 


a 
THE AMERICAN BOY. 





“ Fatumr, look up and see that flag, 
How gracefully it flies! 

Those pretty stripes—they seem to be 
A rainbow in the skies.” 


“Tt is your country’s flag, my son, 
And proudly drinks the light; 

O’er oceans’ waves, in foreign climes, 
A symbol of our might.” 


‘“ Father, what fearful noise is that, 
Like thundering of the clouds? 
Why do the people wave their hats, 

And rush along in crowds ?” 


“Tt is the noise of cannon, boy— 
The glad shout of the free: 

This is the day to memory dear— 
*Tis Freedom’s Jubilee.” 


“T wish that I were now a man, 
Id fire my cannon, too, 

And cheer as loudly as the rest— 
But, father, why don’t you?” 

“Dm getting old and weak, but still 
My heart is big with joy ; 

I’ve witnessed many a day like this— 
Shout you aloud, my boy!” 

“ Hurrah for Freedom’s Jubilee ! 
God bless our native land! 

And may I live to hold the sword 
Of Freedom in my hand !” 


‘Well done, my boy !—grow up and love 
The land that gave you birth; 

A home where Freedom loves to dwell 
Is paradise on earth.” 


et 8 


THE “HERO” OF THE REGIMENT. 


A youne volunteer, by the name of H——, not 
yet twenty years of age, a very quiet and unpre- 
tending character, was placed as guard over the 
guard tent, at Portland, Me., with strict orders to 
allow no one to pass either in or out. Our stal- 
wart youth shouldered his musket, and signified 
that he understood the order. Now, while he was 
pacing back and forth at the entrance of the tent, 
Lieut.-Colonel W—— was conversing with a friend 
within. 

At length the friend bade the Lieut.-Colonel 
“‘ good-bye,” and emerged from the tent. But 
there was no passing the guard. He made the 
attempt, but was thrust back. A second time he~ 
made the effort, but with the same result. He was 
pushed back a third time, when the Lieut.-Colonel 
stepped up and commanded H—— to let his friend 
pass. H—— said it was contrary to orders, and 
he could not pass. Then the Lieut.-Colonel drew 
a pistol, cocked it, and leveled it at the head of 
H—., saying he had a right to pass in and out 
when he chose. 

H—— returned, ‘‘ Perhaps you have; but you 
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can’t pass now, unless you pass over my dead 
body.” 

The Lieut.-Colonel, who had from some cause 
lowered his pistol, leveled it a second time at the 
broad shouldered youth. He, nowise daunted, ex- 
claimed, in a determined voice, ‘* Shoot /”? and in 
the same instant he prepare] to charge with bayo- 
net upon the officer. 

At this critical moment twenty pistols were 
pointed from the bystanders, attracted by the 
scene, upon the Lieut.-Colonel. He lowered his 
weapon and retired. 

Thus closed a scene which has made young 
H—— the hero of the regiment. His fame spread 
far and wide, and citizens in the neighboring city 
have been greatly excited by a desire to see the 
hero. 

The ‘“‘ hero” is a member of the Norway com- 
pany, one of the most splendid in the country. 
The average height of this company is 5 feet 10 or 
11 inches. 

From his childhood young H—— has gone by 
the sobriquet of ‘Colonel,’ and, by my troth! ’m 
thinking the quotation marks will come off shortly. 
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PROFITS ON PATENTS. 





““ALTHOUGH it may be true that the great 
majority of the articles for which patents are 
granted do not yield to the inventors or their 
assignees any considerable remuneration or 
profit, there is much money made by means of 
patents. Howe, the inventor of the railroad 
bridge, received a most fabulous income from 
the tariff paid him by railroad companies for 
the use of his improvement. Howe, the in- 
ventor of an important part of the sewing- 
machine, is said to have an annual income 
from the tariff paid him by builders of sewing- 
machines for the use of his improvement. 
amounting to more than two hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

At the late session of Congress an attempt 
was made to procure an extension of Morse’s 
telegraph patents, and the attempt was op- 
posed by Dr. Leverett Bradley. From Dr. 
Bradley’s memorial, in opposition to the ex- 
tension, it seems that the line between Boston 
and New York yields sufficient profits every 
three months to pay for building the line! 
Stock has been issued for large amounts more 
than the line cost, and on this artificially in- 
flated stock great dividends are made. 

The capital stock of the American Telegraph 
Company, for their line between Boston and 
Washington, is now $1,535,000, upon which 
the net profits amount to over 20 per cent. per 
annum. It is known that responsible parties 
will give bonds to build a line over the same 
route and stock it, to do the same amount of 
business now done, for $75,000. 

A dividend of cent. per cent. was paid, a few 
years ago, upon the inflated stock of the 
greatest. of the Western companies, after 
which the stock was multiplied by five, so as 
to amount to some millions. 

No definite statement can be made of the 








amount of the present wealth of Professor 
Morse, as that is a private matter, which it 
might be deemed to his interest to keep from 
the public; but from what he has received 
from his patents, it ought to be very great. 
He must, however, under any circumstances, 
have realized an immense sum. From the 
Jarge amount of very valuable telegraph stock 
Mr. Morse holds now, and from the highly 
valuable real estate in his splendid mansion, 
near the Fifth Avenue, New York, his estate at 
Poughkeepsie, and other property, it is clear 
that he is arich man, and his riches have been 
realized from his patents. He stands on the 
books of one of the telegraph companies, viz., 
the American Telegraph Company, as the 
owner of 1,007 shares of stock at $100 each, 
on which the net profits have been, the last 
year, from 20 to 25 per cent. (The stock of 
that company is over $1,600,000.) He is also 
the owner of a large amount of stock of other 
telegraph companies, owning the lines from 
Washington to New Orleans via Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile; also the 
lines from New York to Buffalo, Louisville to 
New Orleans, and other lines. Mr. F. O. J. 
Smith, who owned one quarter of the Morse 
patent, sold that quarter, with stocks acquired 
from it, reserving a remaining interest of 
$75,000, for $300,000, as appears from the 
contract sale with the American Telegraph 
Company. 

The reason why so great a number of 
patents are of no service to the inventors, or 
the world, is not in all cases because the in- 
ventions are valueless. Inventors, generally, 
are poor business men. They do not know 
how to put their inventions properly before the 
world. Some ask such enormous prices for 
their inventions that nobody will attempt to 
bring them intouse. The imaginative faculties 
are generally strong in inventors, and when 
they have produced that which they regard 
as a good thing, their imagination recognizes 
it as a harbinger of millennial glory, and, of 
course, for so great and good an invention mil- 
lions of dollars, they think, ought at once to 
be given them, otherwise they will hold it, and 
“a blind and selfish world” permits them to 
do so. Others, again, sell their patents to un- 
reliable, enthusiastic adventurers. without 
substantial means or business talent, and, of 
course, the invention falls to the ground, or the 
inventor is cheated out of his share of the 
profits. 

First-rate agents for the sale of rights 
generally demand a pretty high tariff for their 
services. We know some who demand one 
half the gross receipts for selling, and such 
men return to the inventor more money than 
those who offer to sell for a fifth or a quarter. 

It is a singular fact, that a great majority 
of the useful inventions have been made by 
persons not in the line of business to which 
the inventions stand connected. There is a 
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reason for this. Those who have been edu- 
cated to a business have become familiar with 
all the growth and improvement of the ap- 
paratus and the processes of the trade, and 
stand before the vast accumulation with a 
kind of reverence which appalls modest people, 
and discourages the presumption of trying to 
surpass all who have gone before them. On 
the contrary, the person who sees only the 
concentrated result of all past experience 
without any reverential vail over his vision, 
looks onward and upward, and discovers a 
wealth of truth yet undeveloped. Hence a 
linen-draper invents an improved pattern of a 
lighthouse for a storm-smitten reef, and takes 
the prize from all the building fraternity. 

We desire to say, in closing, that many in- 
ventions of great value remain to be made. 
Fulton, Whitney, Morse, Goodyear, Howe, 
Blanchard, and M‘Cormick are not to stand 
alone ,in our history as great and successful 
inventors. 

Somebody will invent a successful locomotive 
wagon for common roads; or a cheap and suc- 
cessful furnace, forge, and stove for burning 
bituminous coal, so as to consume the smoke, 
to relieve such places as Pittsburg, in this 
country, and Sheffield, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and other towns in England, from that 
sooty pall which ever hangs over them. 
Somebody will invent a method for carding 
and spinning flax, hemp, and other fibrous 
substances, with as much facility as we now 
do cotton and wool. Stockings, gloves, shirts, 
and drawers will be knit by machinery, com- 
plete, without a seam or finishing by hand ; 
and we devoutly trust some method will be 
devised for destroying the worms which devas- 
tate our shade-trees in New York and Brook- 
lyn. He who will do any of these things 
cheaply, and thereby successfully, will reap 
both fame and fortune. ‘No more at pres- 
ent.” 
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STAND LIKE AN ANVIL. 





BY BISHOP DOANE. 





“Sranp like an anvil!” when the strokes 
Of stalwart strength fall flerce and fast ; 

Storms but more deeply root the oaks, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast, 


* Stand like an anvil!” when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a flery shower ; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


Stand like an anvil!” when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“Stand like an anvil!” when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear ; 
Thine but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that can not fear. 


“Stand like an anvil!” noise and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time; 

The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, stiil, serene, sublime. 




















PIAL PALA AAAS 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 





Our editorial brethren, as well as readers 
generally, will please bear in mind that “ Life 
Illustrated” has been merged in this JouRNAL 
since June, and that the Journat has been en- 
larged eight pages, to make room for the ad- 
ditional matter. Well-written articles, short, 
pithy, and of general interest, are solicited for 
publication from men and women in every 
section of our country, “including Canada,” 
as a cotemporary graciously expresses it. 

Our friends will confer a favor by showing 
“Tue PHReENOLOGICAL JouRNAL AND LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED” to their neighbors, and solicit- 
ing their names as subscribers. Specimen 
numbers will be sent when desired. 
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RUTH’S MEDITATIONS. 





[KNEDLING AND ROCKING THE CRADLE. | 


Wuar is the little one thinking about ? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt— 
Unwritten bistory ! 
Unfathomable mystery! 
Yet he laughs, and cries, and eats, and drinks, 
And chuckles, and crows, and nods, and winks, 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious riddles as any sphinx ! 
Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins, and tortured by fears, 
Oar little nephew will lose two years ; 
And he’ll never know 
Where the summers go— 
He need not laugh, for he’ll find it so! 
Who can tell what a baby thinks? 
Who can follow the gossamer links 
By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown, 
Blind and wailing, and alone, 
Into the light of day? 
What does he think of his mother’s eyes? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair? 
What of the cradle roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the air? 
What does he think of his mother’s breast— 
Cup of his life and-couch of his rest? 
What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 
Though she murmur the words 
Of all the birds— 
Words she has learned to murmur well ? 
Now he thinks he’ll go to sleep! 
I can see the shadow creep 
Over his eyes, in soft eclipse, 
Over his brow, and over his lips, 
Out to his little finger-tips ! 
Softly sinking down he goes! 
Down he goes! Down he goes! 
[Rising and carefully retreating to her seat] 
See! he is hushed in sweet repose! 
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Last winter, the Western papers say, a cow 
floated down the Mississippi on a piece of ice, 
and caught such a cold that she has yielded 
nothing but ice-creams since. ‘To sweeten the 
cream we suppose it is only necessary that the 
cow be fed on sugar-cane. 


Ir is not the multitude of applauses, but 
the good sense of applauders, which gives 
value to reputation. 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trerms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





Ocracon Warer-CuRE AND 


MANUAL-LABOR INSTITUTE, for beauty of scenery, 

pure air, soft water, and for strict hygienic diet and treat- 

ment, is second to none. For particulars, address, 

D. H. MAXSON, M.D. ; Mrs. 0. A. W. MAXSON, M.D. 
Petersburgh, Rensselaer County, N. Y. 








Exectrio Wratuer INDICATOR. 


—Every farmer should have one of these neat and useful 
instruments, which foretell the weather from 12 to 24 
hours in advance. Mailed free, on receipt of 50 cents, by 
the manufacturers, LEE & CO., Newark, N. J. 








ATED 
CELEBH GISELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
United States. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitches of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 





Save Your. Carpets—Import- 


ANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—In laying down your 
Carpets, don’t forget Harrington’s Patent Carpet Lining, 
for laying under Carpets and Oil Cloths, to protect them 
from the nail-heads and any unevenness in the floor. It is 
made of two layers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of 
cotton between, It is a muffler of sound, and will cause 
a carpet to wear twice aslong. Send for a circular. 

Sold by all the principal Carpet dealers. 

N. Y. Carpet Lining Co.—sole manufacturers, 440 Pearl 
Street, near Chamber Street extension. 

J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent. 


Also manufacturers of Cotton Batts, Twine, Mattresses, 
and Bed Comforters, 


$5 Savep.—$1 27 Procurss 


Post-parp SuBsorrBers. Patent Press and Book for 
copying business letters instantly and perfectly. 
Wholesale Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 
6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 


Books. 

Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JouURNALS, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money or postage stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New, York. 


A New Edition of 


How to Get A PATENT. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 


bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fow.Ler AND WELLs, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


6,000 AcEnts WaAntED, TO 


sell Srx New Inyentrons—two very recent, and of great 
value to families ; all pay great profits to Agents. Send 
four stamps and get eighty pages particulars. 

5t* EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


NEW 
Exxctro-Gatvanic Barrery, 


OELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
PuiceE, $10. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, will secure, 
by return of first mail, Phonographic Books, 
from the study of which you can, without a 

8 teacher, become a practical Verbatim Reporter. 





Orrick FoR PATENTS. 
FowLeR AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 


Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, “‘ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEveEN years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the transaction of their business. When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1856, during which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of cases 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 


ApvicH In ReGarp To THE NovELTY AND PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 

is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip- 

tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 

knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 

factory information to inventors without the expense of 

special search. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual complication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported, 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


are prepared by us with great. care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTERFERENOES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and Sak attended to, - 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





EmpioymEent.—Active, INTEL- 


LIGENT YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown out of 

situations by the war, can hear of EMpLoymENT which, 

by proper efforts, can be made profitable, by addressing 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Now Publishing, 
IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, AT TEN CENTS, 
AND 


MONTHLY PARTS, AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


WILL MAKE A 
Large, Handsome Svo Volume of 832 Pages, 
EVERY SIX MONTHS. 
The First Volume will be Illustrated with 
MAPS, AND FINE STEEL PORTRAITS OF LIEUT.- 
GEN. SCOTT, BRIGADIER-GEN. ANDERSON, 
MAJOR-GENS. FREMONT, DIX, BUTLER, 
BANKS, PRESIDENT LINCOLN, GEN. 
CAMERON, GOVERNOR SPRAGUE, 
JEFF DAVIS, BRIGADIER-GEN, 
McoLELLAN, AND OTHERS. 


THE REBELLION RECORD, 


EDITED BY FRANK MOORE, 
AUTHOR OF “DIARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.” 


It is the only Impartial, Systematic, and Properly Di- 
gested History of the 


GREAT SECESSION REBELLION, 


Containing all the Documents, Speeches, Messages, Seces- 
sion Ordinances, Proclamations, Rumors, Incidents, 
Patriotic Songs and Ballads, together with Graphic 
Accounts of the Movements of Troops, both at the 
North and South. 


From the Hon. Edward KHverett. 


“* * * T consider the ‘Record’ a very valuable publi- 
cation. I have sent the two monthly numbers to Mr. 
Charles Adams by the last steamer. * * *” 


From the Buffalo Daily Courier. 


“This is a timely publication. Everybody, of course, 
reads the history of the time in the newspapers, but in the 
‘Record’ a consecutiveness is given to the heteroge: eous 
material which the Press daily furnishes, and it is put in a 
shape well adapted for preservation.” 


From the Philadelphia Press. 
‘A work of permanent value and interest.” 


From the New York Tribune. 


“As a work of present and future refererice, it will 
prove very acceptable.” 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
“ Every intelligent person will appreciate it.” 


From the New York Times. 


“There must be a very general wish to preserve the 
story of this great epoch in the national life; but to do so 
without the aid of a publication like the present, it would 
be necessary to preserve a file of daily papers—a chronicle 
far too voluminous. * * * Mr. Frank Moore digests in 
its pages all there is of value or interest in the journals of 
the country. * * We can not speak too highly of the 
industry and sound judgment the work displays.” 


From the Philadelphia Chronicle. 


“The preservation of many of the authenticated state- 
ments and official papers is a great present convenience, 
and will, when the work shall have been completed and 
bound, prove in the future a valuable memorial of an era 
that shail live in history perpetually.” 


From the New York Independent. 


“Every one who wishes a complete record of the stir- 
ring events now transpiring, should procure this weekly 
serial. In asmail compass it gives the contents of a dozen 
daily newspapers. 


From the Boston Transcript, 


“Tt is quite indispensable for reference, and forms one 
of the most remarkable specimens of current history ever 
published. We advise those who would preserve and 
ponder the authentic chronicle of “the Second War of 
American Independence,” to possess themselves of this 
valuable and interesting serial.” 


From the Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


‘Those desirous of preserving in permanent form for 
reference a record that will be of real value, will find this 
to be one that is carefully prepared and arranged.” 


From the National Intelligencer. 


“While making this ‘ Record’ the depository of ‘ facts 
sifted from rumors and guesses,’ Mr. Moore adds to these, 
its staple contents, a well-assorted compilation of authentic 
speeches, dispatches, and proclamations, as well as of 
leading articles taken from influential papers. Acting, 
moreover, on the principle that ‘posterity loves details,’ 
the editor of the ‘ Diary’ gathers in its pages the songs, 
ballads, and ‘ fugitive leaves’ which are destined to form 
the materials that must be consulted when the time shall 
come to write the history of this momentous struggle.” 

G. P. PUTNAM, Pustisuer, 
532 Broadway, New York. 

*,* Circulars, with a list of the contents of Parts I., IL, 
and III. (one half the volume), are now reaay, and can 
be had on application. Y 

(= Book Agents and Canvassers are wanted to sell y \ 
this work. Liberal commissions given. 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


NEW VOLUME. —ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
, PRICE NOT INOREASED. 





With the Jury Numsrr, 1861, commenced the Turrtx- 
Fourtu Voutumnr of the AMmrIoAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
nau. It was enlarged by the addition of eight pages 
of reading matter, thus giving, for the same price as 
heretofore— 

TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 


The Turrry-FourtH Votume of the AMERICAN PHRE- 
NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL opened with several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 
PHRENOLOGY 

will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Phrenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, “A sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 
RATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 
c MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanicgl arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tur Youna, also, will find the 
Journat a friend and foster-father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 


in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JovuRNAL, ought to insure us at least, 


FIFTY THOUSAND 


subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? A little effort by each reader will procure them. 


OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the PurrnoLogioaL JOURNAL. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, Monthly, One Year......... avedes coh $17.00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired....... 5 00 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 


Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


Sod 


Sent pre-paid by the first mail, to any Post-Office in the 
United States or Canada, 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Compe’s LrorurrEs oN Prrenotoey. Illustrated... $1 25 


Constitution or Man. By George Combe.... ... 87 
DEreNoE OF PurenoLtogy. By Boardman......... &T 
Epvoation Comptets, Self-Culture, Memory, ete. 2 50 
Epvocation, founded on the Nature of Man........ 87 
Lessons ON PaRENOLOGY AND PuYSIOLOGY........ 1 25 
Marrra@s, its History and Philosophy..... Gee 75 
MeEmMorRY AND Setr-IMPROVEMENT...... aiaialaaiets|sta.sle 87 
MenTAL Science, Weaver’s Lectures on........... 7 
PHRENOLOGY PROVED AND ILLUSTRATED..........- 1 25 


SrLEz-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHARAOTER.... 87 
Seir-Instruotor IN PurenoLogy. New Edition.. 50 


Works or GALL oN PorEenoLoay. 5 yols.......... 7 00 
WORKS ON WATER.-CURE. 
CuILpRen ; their: Hydropathic Management....... 1 25 
CHoLera ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure....... 80 


ConsuMPTION ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 87 
Coox Boox, Hydropathic. Full of good Receipts.. 87 


Domrstio Practice or Hypropatuy, Johnson’s... 1 50 
Famity Puysio1an, Hydropathic. By Dr. Shew... 2 50 
Hypropatuic Enoyonopepia. By Dr. Trall...... » 800 
Hypropatuy ; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 1 25 
Puinosopuy or WatTER-OCur®, clearly expounded... 80 
Praocticr OF WatER-Curz, briefly explained...... 80 
Resutts oF HyproparTsy, its advantages shown,.. 87 
Water-Cure in Curonio Disgaszs. Dr. Gully.... 1 50 
Water-Curer ror THE Mituion. By Dr. Trall..... 20 
Water-Cure in Every KNown Dismase.......... 5 87 
Watrer-CurE MANUAL, giving brief directions..... 87 
WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
ComsBr’s PuysroLtocy. The very best.............. 8T 
Diaxstion, Physiology of. By Dr. Andrew Combe. 30 
Famity Gymnasium. Fully Illustrated............ 1 25 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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With the Jury Numser, 1861, commenced the Tutrty- 
Szconp Votume of the Watrr-Currn Journan, It was 
enlarged by the addition of eight pages of reading matter, 
thus giving, for the same price as heretofore, 

TwENtTy-FourR Pages MONTHLY, INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 

Tue Warer-Curkz JourNAL should be read in every 
family, because 

It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art. 

It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health, 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be sammed up in three words: 


ras° Preserve Your HEALTH. 


TO Get Bien csc vce.csee ore nes Preserve Your HEALTH. 
To Enjoy Animal Life......... Preserve Your HEAurH. 
TOID OF E06 B.A. «ete Preserve Your Hearn. 
To Acquire Knowledge........ Preserve Your HEALTH, 
To Attain Eminence........... Preserve Your Hearn. 


Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 
explained, and one of its principal objects is to teach 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
JouRNsL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Tan Warer-CurE Journat will clearly present all 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Veutilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, etc. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and its application to all 
known diseases pointed out, 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal, 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

But while the Watrr-Cure Journat is intended to 
treat principally of digease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it eolumns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All. 


Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 
reading matter, aside from the medical department. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, Monthly, One Year.................00- $1 00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired........ 5 00 
Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 
Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 
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COTTONIZED FLAX—FIBRILIA. 

IMPORTANCE OF RECENT DISCOVERIES TO THE 
WORLD.—LYMAN’S NEW PROCESS.—ADAPTA- 
TION OF FLAX AS A PAPER STOCK. 





Amone the processes recently applied to the 
disintegration of flax, hemp, and other fibrous 
plants, and the preparation of the product for 
textile purposes, the most efficacious, and by far 
the most economical, is that discovered by Mr. A. 
S. Lyman, of New York, and lately patented in 
several European countries and India, as well as 
in the United States. The principle of this inven- 
tion consists in a highly ingenious application of 
the explosive power of steam to the separation of 
the fibers of all vegetable materials. In all 
fibrous plants, such as flax, hemp, cane, etc., when 
freshly cut, sap, or if dry, after being soaked a 
short time, moisture is found to be minutely dis- 
tributed throughout the entire structure of the 
plant This simple element it is which is con- 
verted into an agency of immense but easily 
regulated power, fur the complete disintegration 
of fibrous plants of any and every description. 
The modus operandi consists in the use of a 
strong iron cylinder, say twelve inches in diameter 
and twenty-four feet long, having a valve at 
either end, carried by an arm moving on a center, 
so that the end of the cylinder can be thrown open 
to its full area. This cylinder being more than 
half filled with flax or hemp recently cut, or 
charged with moisture by being soaked for a brief 
period, the valves at the ends of the cylinder are 
closed, being made steam-tight, and, by means of 
a pipe from a boiler, steam is supplied to the 
cylinder of any required pressure to the square 
inch. In a few minutes the moisture in the hemp 
or flax is raised to a temperature above that 
requisite for becoming steam, but it can not be 
converted into steam, being controlled by the 
pressure of the steam which already fills the 
whole available space for steam within the cylin- 
der; the valve at the mouth of the cylinder being 
now let loose, the confined material is discharged 
from it with a loud explosion, and being suddenly 
projected from the cylinder, where it was under a 
pressure of 200 lbs., into the atmosphere at a 
pressure of only 15 Ibs. to the square inch, the 
heated moisture within the fibrous material in- 
stantaneously flashes into steam, rending and dis- 
integrating the material as completely and 
minutely as the moisture was distributed through- 
out its fibrous structure. 

In the case of flax and hemp it is found that 
this process of blowing separates in the most com- 
plete manner the fiber from the shove or woody 
portion of the plant, from which it is then freed 
by being passed through an ordinary burring 
mill; and being afterward washed in a mild 
alkaline solution, it can be carded and used in 
combination with either wool or cotton, or both, 
and as well for felting as for spinning purposes. 
In this condition the fiber, thus simply and inex- 
pensively prepared, is applicable to many valuable 
uses—taking the place of wool with equal utility 
and at not more than one third of its cost—and of 
cotton, in those fabrics in which it is combined 
with other textile substances, with equal advan- 
tage and at a very large reduction on the cost of 
cotton. When, however, the flax fiber is subjected 
to a second blowing process, it is found to be 
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minutely subdivided in a natural manner into its 
ultimate or component fibers, which are ascertain- 
ed to be of the length of from one and a half to 
two inches. By means of a simple and economi- 
cal process, applied by the inventor, the commi- 
nuted fiber is bleached, any remaining gum is 
removed, and it is reduced to a condition in which 
it can be made capable of being spun alone in the 
same manner as cotton. Although experiments 
on a large scale, in this respect, have not yet been 
made, there remains little doubt that, with some 
slight modifications of machinery, which experi- 
ence and ingenuity will easily supply, this cotton- 
ized flax can and will be used and spun by itself, 
in the same manner as ordinary cotton, while by 
this process it can be manufactured at half the 
cost of cotton. 

For textile and felting purposes, in combination 
with wool and cotton, or with both, and especially 
as a substitute for wool, its value and great 
economy are already established, and for all such 
combination purposes it can not fail henceforth to 
come into extensive use. Specimens of felted 
cloth, half wool and half flax; of stockings in the 
like proportions ; of felt hats, one third flax and 
two thirds wool, and other fabrics are exhibited. 
Thread or spun goods cloth are being made, all of 
which articles manufacturers pronounce to be im- 
proved by the admixture of flax, but, as first 
samples, are greatly inferior in quality, they say, 
to what will be produced. 

One peculiar advantage of the Lyman process 
is, that by means of it no single particle of the 
fiber is wasted or becomes refuse; but every part 
is equally valuable for the highest uses. By this 
process, moreover, the fiber of hemp can be made 
equally available with flax; and it is specially 
adapted to the treatment of jute and numerous 
other fibrous plants in like manner. 

The first application of this most ingenious 
invention has been to the disintegration of fibrous 
material, and its conversion into paper stock, for 
which uses it bids fair to supersede, in economy of 
production, any existing agency. In the treat- 
ment of the hemp plant for this purpose its results 
are most striking. But its future value to the 
manufacturing community will be chiefly in the 
economical preparation of flax for textile purposes. 
To the agriculturist it presents a powerful induce- 
ment for turning to profitable account the vast 
area of Western lands specially adapted to the 
growth of flax and hemp; while it furnishes 
facilities for utilizing the many thousands of tons 
of flax straw which heretofore have been, and still 
are, left as useless to rot upon the ground, after 
the removal of the seed. 

The cost of the apparatus for working Lyman’s 
process is very inconsiderable, when contrasted 
with its produce; while hardly any skilled labor 
is required. A battery of three guns, of the 
contents of forty cubic feet each gan, with steam 
boiler, tubing, etc., can be set up for a cost in all 
not exceeding $6,000. In Illinois and Ohio, 
whose soil is specially adapted to the culture of 
flax and hemp, coal costs not more than two, in 
many places but one dollar per ton, The shove 


or boon of the flax will furnish a large portion of | 


the fuel for working flax. Farmers in Illinois will 
contract to deliver hemp, with the seed on it, at 
$5, or before the seed ripens, at $3 to $4 per ton; 
and flax can be had abundantly, we learn, at $6 
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the ton. In the use of hemp for paper stock the 
woody part or shove is equally valuable with the 
fiber ; and from accurate trials made it is ascer- 
tained that a ton of hemp of 2,000 Ibs. will yield 
56 per cent., or 1,120 lbs. of bleached paper stock. 
Each gun is capable of blowing 14,000 lbs. of 
hemp, producing 7,840 lbs. bleached fiber per day 
of 20 hours. 

Of flax it is found that one ton of 2 240 Ibs. 
yields 324 lbs of pure bleached fiber, and a large 
proportion of material for fuel. Hemp or flax 
requires to be in the gun enly from five to six 
minutes, and two minutes suffice for loading. 
This admits of eight and a half charges per hour ; 
seven may be safely counted on. 

From results already obtained, a bleached paper 
stock, from hemp, ready to be run off into paper, 
can be produced at a cost not exceeding three 
cents per lb., worth fully seven or eight cents, and 
which can, at a further cost of not more than one 
cent, be converted into paper of different qualities, 
worth, on an average, not less than twelve cents 
the lb. The manufacture already, to a consider- 
able extent, of paper from the cane reed, shows 
results nearly if not equally as promising as those 
from hemp. It is, however, in the application of 
the process in question to the preparation of flax, 
hemp, and other fibrous plants for textile purposes, 
as a substitute for or supplement to cotton and 
wool, that it is, at the present time, especially 
interesting. The Lyman process, at once simple 
and economical, and acting on fibrous plants in a 
manner peculiar to their natural construction, by 
one stroke, supersedes the laborious, tedious, and 
expensive processes of disintegration heretofore in 
use. It is this which gives to it its peculiar char- 
acter and value; and destines it to fill a highly 
important function in the economy of one of the 
most valuable and essential branches of human 
industry. 

In view of the lamentable political disturbances 
which now agitate this country, and of their dis- 
astrous consequences to the manufacturing indus- 
try of Europe as well as America, it is not easy 
to over-estimate the importance of the application 
of such inventions as the one in question to the 
development of a substitute for cotton. The un- 
certainty of the duration of the impending civil 
war which already carries dismay to many a 
humble home on the other as well as on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the prospect of a very great 
diminution, or indefinite interruption of the 
supply of an article of such prime necessity as 
cotton, furnish the most powerful stimulus to the 
discovery no less of other sources of supply, than 
of some other suitable textile material which may 


serve as a substitute for it. 

Let it be remembered that cotton owes its 
vaunted sovereignty as much to the ingenuity of 
Whitney, as to the peculiar fertility of Southern 
soils. Contrast its history since the discovery of 
the cotton gin with that of the preceding period, 
and the extent of its obligation to that invention 
is manifest. It requires but the application of 
mechanieal ingenuity to the treatment of flax, a 
plant indigenous to almost every soil and climate, 
to adapt it to all the practical utilities of the 
cotton plant. This destderatum we believe to be 
substantially supplied by the simple and effica- 
cious invention of Mr. L.man; and it can hardly 
be doubted that in an age remarkable for mechan- 
ical ingenuity, any requisite supplementary 
appliances will be fortheoming in the progress of 
this new and most interesting branch of industry. 
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MAJ.-GEN. GEORGE B. McCLELLAN. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tus portrait, presented for our examination 
by a friend, without any indication of the name 
of the original (nor had the examiner ever 
before seen a likeness), indicates the following 
qualities: In the first place he has a most 
marked and positive Temperament, evincing 
‘activity and endurance in a high degree. His 
phrenological developments are also marked. 
His Perceptives are large; hence his mind is 
quick, clear, and practical. He grasps the 
facts and conditions of things almost instant- 
aneously, and forms a judgment respecting 
them with uncommon rapidity, clearness, and 
accuracy. He seldom feels the necessity of 
asking advice, because he perceives instantly 
the cireumstances by whieh he is surrounded, 
and his first judgment is his best. He is 
remarkable for order, for precision, and for 
mathematical accuracy in all he does. His 
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MAJ.-GENERAL GEORGE B. McCLELLAN. 





head is broad, evineing uncommon force, 
courage, fortitude, and self-reliance ; he never 
felt the necessity of being helped, protected, or 
sustained. He has Caufiousness and Secre- 
tiveness large enough to give him policy and 
prudence; and his Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness, joined with very large Firmness, 
give him that self-dependence aud conscious- 
ness of power which gives promptness to his 
decisions and earnest execution of his plans. 


His large Form, Size, 
Loeality, and Individ- 
uality give him great 
talent to observe, 
sketch, to carry a pic- 
ture or outline of 
things in his mind, 
and to remember 
geography, local po- 
sition, and  adjust- 
ment, These are very 
important qualities in 
an engineer or mili- 
tary leader. His Con- 
structiveness, Form, 
Size, Order, and Cal- 
culation being large, 
qualify him for engi- 
neering, mechanism, 
aud for forming com- 
binations and 
tions. 

His Causality is 
large; hence he has 
an inquiring mind, is 
fond of investigating, 
and learning the phi- 


inven- 


losophy of everything. 
He is capable of look- 
ing ahead, and seeing 
the end from the beginning ; and his very large 
Pereeptive qualities tend to open his pathway, 
and to throw light on everything in his immedi- 
ate vicinity. He will perceive the best way and 
most ready access to results; and if he were 
thrown into straits of difficulty, he would form 
new plans and combinations almost instantane- 
ously. Self-Esteem, Firmness, and the execu- 
tive faculties lay the foundation for uncommon 
independence of spirit, and a desire to pursue 
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his own course, to superintend and to execute 
his own affairs. He is well organized for an 
engineer, for a mechanician, for a superintend- 
ent of business, and to be a controller of other 
minds. He understands character, knows men 
at a glance, and is able to rule almost despot- 
ically without giving offense, or seeming to 
abridge the rights of these who are governed. 
He has active sympathy, warm affections, is 
considerate of other persons’ feelings, and, 
still, when duty calls, would face a cannon’s 
mouth without flinching. He 
sound, clear-headed, long-headed, persevering, 


courageous, forcible, self-reliant man, and 


is a smart, 


capable of making his mark anywhere. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Grorce B. McCuettay, the son of Dr. 
George McClellan, an eminent surgeon late 
of Philadelphia, was born in that city, Dee. 3, 
1826. At the age of sixteen, or in 1842, he 
entered the West Point Academy, and gradu- 
ated in 1846, at the age of twenty, at the head 
of his class. On the first of July of this year 
his title was Brevet Second Lieutenant of En- 
gineers. 

This was the period of the Mexican war, 
and McClellan was called into active service. 
Congress (May 15, 1846) had passed an act 
adding a company of sappers, miners, and pon- 
toniers to the corps of engineers, and McClel- 
lan was made Second Lieutenant in this com- 
pany. Col. Totten names with warm appro- 
bation his great exertions, with two others, in 
organizing and drilling this corps. As the re- 
cruits assembled at West Point, they were at 
once put into a course of active drill as in- 
fantry, and of practical instruction in making 
the different materials used in sieges, running 
saps and forming ponton bridges ; and through 
the exertions of three officers only, when they 
sailed from West Point (Sept. 24), seventy-one 
strong, the Colonel says they were “in admir- 
able discipline.’”? This company was first or- 
dered to report to General Taylor, and went to 
Camargo; but were then ordered to counter- 
march to Matamoras, and move with the col- 
umn of Patterson. Here Captain Swift and 
nineteen men were left in the hospital, and 
from that time until a few days before the 
landing at Vera Cruz the company was under 
Lieutenant Smith, who had but one gther of- 
ficer, Lieutenant McClellan. ‘‘ During the 
March,” Colonel Totten says, ‘‘to Vitoria from 
Matamoras, the company, then reduced to forty- 
five effectives, executed a great amount of work 
upon roads, fords, ete., as it did in proceeding 
thence to Tampico, when it formed, with one 
company of the Third and one of the Seventh 
infantry, a pioneer party, under Capt. Henry, 
of the Third infantry. The detailed reports 
of these labors exhibit the greatest efficiency 
and excellent discipline under severe and try- 
ing circumstances, Lieutenant Smith having 
then but one officer, Lieutenant McClellan, 
under his command.” 
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Colonel Totten, at Vera Cruz, saw this com- 
pany, now rejoined by its captain, land with 
the first line on the beach under General 
Worth, and its service here. ‘“ During the 
siege of Vera Cruz,’’ Colonel Totien says, “I 
was witness to the great exertions and service 
of this company, animated by and emulating 
the zeal and devotion of its excellent officers, 
Lieutenants Smith, McClellan, and Foster.’’ 
Until the surrender of the Castle, Lieutenant 
McClellan was engaged in the most severe and 
trying duties, in opening paths and roads to fa- 
cilitate the investment, in covering reconnois- 
ances, and in the unceasing toil and hardship 
of the trenches. ‘The total of the company,” 
Colonel Totten writes, ‘‘ was so small, and de- 
mands for its aid so incessant, that every man 
may be said to have been constantly on duty 
with scarcely a moment for rest and refresh- 
ment.”? Captain Swift was still too ill for 
such labors, and died soon afterward ; but Col- 
one] Totten remarks, the other officers directed 
“the operations of the siege with unsurpassed 
intelligence and zeal.””? Such is the plain and 
truthful record of the earliest war experience, 
at the age of twenty, of the noble soldier who 
is now the General of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and whose star is fixed in the American 
constellation. 

Let the next stage forward be related in the 
official words of Colonel Totten: “ Severe la- 
bors followed the surrender of Vera Cruz and 
its castle, and accompanied the march to the 
battle of Cerro Gordo, in which the company 
displayed, in various parts of the field, its gal- 
lantry and efficiency. It entered the city of 
Jalapa with the advance of Twiggs’ division, 
and. Puebla with the advance of Worth’s, 


| During the pause at the latter place, the in- 


struction of the company in its* appropriate 
studies and exercises was resumed. by its per- 
severing and zealous officers, and assistance 
was given by all in the repairs of the defenses. 
Marching from Puebla with General Twiggs’ 
division, the company was joined to General 
Worth at Chalon, and arrived in front of San 
Antonia on the-18th of August, having greatly 
assisted in clearing the road of obstructions 
placed by the enemy.” 


The company on the 19th was ordered to 
take the head of General Pillow’s column at 
St. Augustine. The service of the company 
was now noble, and is specified all along in 
the official reports. Before the day of Contre- 
ras, General Twiggs, on discovering his enemy 
in a naturally strong position, with breast- 
works that commanded approach in every di- 
rection, dispatched two engineers to reconnoi- 
ter, one of whom was Lieut. McClellan. They 
were stopped by the Mexican pickets, had their 
horses shot under them, and were compelled to 
return, The action soon commenced—the bat- 
tle of Contreras—in which Lieutenant Mc- 
Clellan was with Magrnder’s battery, which 
rendered splendid service, After mentioning 
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McClellan several times in his official report, 
General Twiggs thus writes: ‘‘ Lieut. G. B. 
McClellan, after Lieut. Calender was wounded; 
took charge of and managed the howitzer bat- 
tery with judgment and success, until it be- 
came so disabled as to require shelter. For 
Lieut. McClellan’s efficiency and gallantry in 
this affair, I present his name for the favorable 
consideration of the General-in-Chief.” 

After a night of exposure to a pitiless storm, 
the army fought the next day, August 20, the 
battles of Cherubuseo, and that fine soldier, 
Gen. Persifer F. Smith, thus eompletes the ree- 
ord of McClellan: ‘‘ Lieut. G. W. Smith, in 
command of the engineer company, and Lieut. 
MeClellan, his subaltern, distinguished them- 
selves throughout the whole of the three ac- 
tions. Nothing seemed to them too bold to be 
undertaken or too difficult to be executed, and 
their services as engineers were as valuable as 
those they rendered in battle at the head of 
their gallant men.” For such conduct on that 
day McClellan was brevetted First Lieutenant. 

Lieut. McClellan was brevetted Captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the next 
battle, El Molino del Rey; but deelining, he 
was still lieutenant on the great day of Che- 
pultepec, and the General-in-Chief, naming 
him with four others, uses these words: ‘‘Those 
five lieutenants of engineers won the admira- 
tion of all about them.” His name appears in 
the official reports in connection with varied 
and most arduous service. On the night of the 
11th of September, Captain Lee and Lieuten- 
ants Tower, Smith, and McClellan, with a 
company of sappers, were employed in estab- 
lishing batteries against Chepultepec, which 
were actively served during the next day (12th), 
which was the day before the assault. 


Lieut. McClellan long before daybreak of 
the 13th was in the field, and Major Smith, of 
the engineer corps, thus says of his morning’s 
work: “ At three o’clock a party of the sap- 
pers moved to the large convent in advance, 
and found it unoceupied. Lieut. McClellan 
advanced with a party into the Alamada, and 
reported at daylight that no enemy was to be 
seen. The sappers then moved forward, and 
had reached two squares beyond the Alamada_ 
when they were recalled.’ This company 
was under senior Lieutenant Smith, and was 
engaged during the day in street fighting until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and particularly 
in breaking into houses with crowbars and 
axes. Major Smith says: ‘‘ Lieut. McClellan 
had command of. a company for a time.in the 
afternoon, while Lieut. Smith was searching 
for powder to be used in blowing up houses 
from which our troops had been fired upon con- 
trary to the usages of war. During this time, 
while advancing the company, he reached a 
strong position, butyfound himself opposed to a 
large force of the enemy. He had a conflict 
with this force, which lasted some time; but , 
the advantage afforded by his position enabled // 
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him at length to drive it off, after having killed 
more than twenty of its number. 

Such is the official record of McClellan, so 
far as brilliant special service is concerned. 
This, however, can convey no just idea of the 
labor and skill that are required, in order that 
lasting honor may be conferred on the country. 
It is the every-day life of the officer that is 
keenly watched by the men; and what is said 
of McClellan is, that it was so marked by 
thoroughness as to command respect and con- 
fidence, and so filled with sympathy as to win 
esteem and love. In such way he served his 
country in Mexico. Chief-Engineer Totten 
thus gives in general his term of service: 
Lieut. McClellan, on duty with engineer com- 
pany from its organization at West Point; in 
the siege of Vera Cruz, and in all the battles 
of Gen. Scott’s march to the city of Mexico.” 
The company left this city May 23, 1848, 
marched to Vera Cruz, and arrived at West 
Point on the 22d of June. 

Lieut. McClellan was brevetted Captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in battle at 
Chepultepec, and the following year (1848) 
saw him commander of this great company of 
sappers and miners and pontoniers. He con- 
tinued here until 1851, but the military rou- 
tine was not enough for him. During this 
period he translated from the French, which 
he knows thoroughly, a manual which has be- 
come the text-book of the service, and intro- 
duced the bayonet exercise into the army. 

Capt. McClellan’s next service was to su- 
perintend the construction of Fort Delaware, 
in the fall of 1851; in the spring of 1852 he 
was assigned to duty under Major Marcy in 
the expedition that explored the Red River ; 
and then ordered as senior engineer to Texas, 
on the staff of Gen. P. F. Smith, with whom 
he was engaged in surveying the rivers and 
harbors of that State. 

Capt. McClellan, in the next year, was one 
of the engineers who were ordered to make 
explorations arid surveys to ascertain the most 
practicable route for a railroad from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pacific Ocean; and among 
other duties, he made the reconnoisance of the 
Yakima Pass among the Rocky Mountains and 
the most direct route to Puget Sound. He was 
associated in the exploration of the forty-sev- 
enth and forty-ninth parallels of north latitude 
with Gov. Stevens, of Oregon. The Secretary 
of War, Jefferson Davis, in his official report 
to Congress, says of McClellan’s services: 
“The examination of the approaches and passes 
of the Cascade Mountains, made by Captain 
McClellan, of the corps of engineers, presents 
a reconnoisance of great value, and though 
performed under adverse circumstances, exhib- 
its all the information necessary to determine 
the practicability of this portion of the route, 
and reflects the highest credit on the capacity 
| and resources of that officer.” Nor was this 
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servant. In this report, its closing words, Sec- 
retary Davis sdys: ‘ Capt. McClellan, of the 
corps of engineers, after the completion of his 
field operations, was directed to visit various 
railroads, and to collect information and facts 
established in the construction and working of 
existing roads, to serve as data in determining 
the practicability of constructing and working 
roads over the several routes explored. The 
results of his inquiries will be found in a very 
valuable memoir herewith submitted.” 

To this engineering service succeeded, for 
three years, other duties which largely raised 
the reputation of Capt. McClellan. After ex- 
ecuting a seeret service in the West Indies, 
and receiving a commission in the United 
States Cavalry, he was appointed one of a mil- 
itary commission of three officers, to proceed 
to the Crimea and Northern Russia for obser- 
vation on the existing war; and his report 
“On the Organization of European Armies 
and the Operations of the War,” evinced so 


‘ much grasp of the subject as to add to the rep- 


utation of a brave and efficient officer in the 
field, that of a large comprehension of the sci- 
ence of war. 

And now, as there was no call by his coun- 
try for services in the field, he resigned (1857) 
his position in the army, and became a simple 
American citizen ; but still kept, as it were, 
in the line of his profession of engineer, for he 
became Vice-President and Engineer of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Having served here 
three years, so mueh valued were his services 
that he became General Superintendent of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, in which ca- 


pacity he was acting when the present un- 
happy strife broke out, and he was tendered 
the place of Major-General of the Ohio State 
forces, and a little later Gov. Curtin, of Penn- 
sylvania, also endeavored to secure his services 
in organizing the volunteers of that State. He 
accepted, however, the earliest offer of Ohio, 
and he very promptly organized the militia of 
that State in a manner so original and efficient 


as to elicit the warmest encomiums; and per- ° 


haps no State in the Union has a citizen sol- 
diery bidding fairer to keep the people true to 
the duties of both citizen and soldier at the 
same time as Ohio under this system. 

But so thoroughly had Gen. McClellan de- 
monstrated that he was a scientific soldier, that 
on the 14th day of May he was tendered a com- 
mission in the United States Army as Major- 
General, and he was assigned the Department 
of Ohio, with a wide district, including West- 
ern Virginia, His work since the 27th of May, 
when, with a portion of his command, he en- 
tered Virginia, is too well known to need more 
than a passing reference. His success has 
been rapid and complete, while the noble words 
that he has uttered in his proclamations have 
been admirably calculated to appeal to that 
mysterious power, which, in the long run, must 
be the arbiter in this country——public opinion. 

Such is the record which an officer—yet but 
thirty-five—has made of service to his coun- 
try. It shows indomitable energy, untiring 
industry, and rare fertility of resource. But 
something else is required in order to make 
such a commander as the hour demands—the 
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rare power to command men; and this Gen. 
McClellan has, because he is himself a whele- 
souled man, and has the power of intellect. 
His private life is as beautiful as his public 
career has been both brilliant and solid; and 
though he moves quietly and with no preten- 
sion in the ordinary business circle; yet in the 
battle-field, when all his energies are roused, 
he shows that genius for war that prompted 
the unreserved tributes of admiration that are 
seen in official reports. 

Gen. McClellan’s work in Virginia has com- 
manded a like admiration from the country. 
He has held, at various points, 30,000 troops 
under him, and he has had them ever at the 
right time in the right place. Gen. Scott 
marched from Puebla with less than 11,000 
rank and file. There were but 8,500 in the 
battle of Contreras; but 3,300 at Molino del 
Rey ; and but 6,000 in the entrance into Mex- 
ico. So that Gen. McClellan had under him, 
in his late command, 30,000, three times the 
number of troops that Gen. Seott had at Con- 
treras. The work done in Western Virginia 
so splendidly is, at least, as good an assurance 
as the country can have, that Gen. McClellan 
is fully capable of leading on triumphantly the 
noble army of the Potomac. 
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IMAGINATION: 
PROCESSES AND FACULTIES. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





How much and what, in philosophical treat- 
ises, or in our ordinary language, respecting 
the mind’s powers and operations, is at the 
present time more or less currently included 
under the term, Imagination ? 

Very little study is required to show that the 
meaning of this word—the sum-total of what 
is embraced under it—has changed very slight- 
ly since the time of its earliest adoption, or, 
rather, transfer to the realm of mental phenom- 
ena. As to the common language, this is 
strictly true; in respect to the metaphysicians, 
while some have in a tolerable degree ana- 
lyzed and individualized the contents of the 
term, others have either not made the attempt, 
or, making it, have failed; so that there is 
necessarily much discrepancy and some con- 
tradiction in the results at which different 
authors have arrived. Thus, Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton, speaking on this very subject, says: ‘I 
formerly observed that philosophers, not hav- 
ing carried their psychological analysis so far 
as the constituent or elementary processes, the 
FACULTIES in their systems are only precarious 
unions of these processes, in binary or even tri- 
nary combinations—unions, consequently, in 
which hardly any two philosophers are at one.” 
How far Hamilton’s account of imagination is 
amenable to his own criticism, we may see 
hereafter. 

An incidental consequence of these facts is, 
that some light must be thrown upon that total 
—be it a broader or a narrower one—which in 
the mental world we cover by the term, Imag- 
ination, by bringing in to our aid the etymology 
of the word itself. 
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We do not readily, or with certainty, trace 
this word farther back than to the Latin verb 
(somewhat long for a root-word), rmiror, I 
copy, mimic, imitate,—hence, again, I stand 
for, or represent (some object or thing). 

From miror, we have maco (at first, prob- 
ably, im1TaGo), the likeness, form, or image (of 
a thing),—an apparition, a portraiture, a shad- 
ow; and, finally, an image in the mind, an 
idea, or conceplion. Hence were formed Im- 
AGINO, and IMAGINOR, the latter meaning, [ 
picture to myself, I conceive. Finally, from 
this, IMAGINATIO, @ picturing in the mind, a 
mental image or copy. 

Now, we can picture in, or represent before, 
our mental consciousness, things in themselves 
extremely unlike; as, @ horse, the color red ; 
an engine that we have seen, some hitherto 
unknown device that we contrive toward im- 
proving the engine; a vessel of peculiar sort 
upon hearing her structure and parts described ; 
a landscape, a meteor, a battle; and then, by a 
little extension of the sense, a thought noting 


any relation, say of resemblance, causation, dif- | 


ference, absurdity, beauty, fitness, and so on; or 
even the fact of a truth embodying some such 
relation. Imagination can, and in practical 
usage actually does, as a term, at sometimes, 
though not in every instance, include all the 
cases here enumerated. We may say that, 
spoken of as an act, imagination is at different 
times used to signify the picturing within our 
consciousness of the idea of some object, qual- 
ity, combination of objects or qualities, scene 
or phenomenon, or of some idea, supposition, 
or combination originated within the mind, or 
of some idea of relation, or truth, or thought 
of almost or every possible kind. 

The wholly metaphorical use of the term, 
revealed, if by no other circumstance, by the 
extreme breadth of the meanings it may have, 
will of course not be forgotten. We speak of 
ideas or thoughts as being mental pictures, 
only because we know that, in some way, they 


serve to the intellectual faculties uses like those 


which pictures, or, at least, symbols, answer 
when placed before the avenues of sense. 
They are forms, states, or changes of conscious- 
hess, symbolizing, however, objects and rela- 
tions not in consciousness, but in the external 
world. 


Already, then, we have discovered that the 
term imagination is one of extremely compre- 
hensive signification; one applicable. indeed, 
in some sense or senses, to all the intellectual 
powers, whether perceptive or reasoning. 
Again, in respect to any given power, it may 
name either the general process of activity, the 
special act, or the mental result of such act. 
We shall consider hereafter whether it may 
not, in some one special sense, be used to name 
an individual faculty of mind. 

This extreme comprehensiveness of meaning 
seems to be accounted for in the very origin of 
the term, or rather, by the purpose in reference 


of gravitation.” 
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to our mental experiences, to serve which it 
was introduced. To form a mental picture or 
representation, is a notion well-nigh as broad 
as to think, or to feel. It should not surprise 
us, therefore, to find imagination almost co- 
extensive in use with those broad, and hence 
vague terms—thought, feeling. As a conse- 
quence, its meaning is nearly as vague and 
loose as theirs. This, observation of the em- 
ployment of the term, not in conversation only, 
but in metaphysical, and even in phrenological 
works will readily prove. 

It is Just such vagueness, however, unavoid- 
able as it may be at the first, that must be 
cleared up and reduced to precision and order, 
before the subject-matter exhibiting it can 
come fully within the requirements, or into the 
body, of science. In fact, as the breadth of 
territory over which in any country civiliza- 
tion has supplanted a pre-existing barbarism 
is known by the limits to which farms, roads, 
and canals have been pushed forward and 
made to replace the previous stretch of monot- 
onous wilderness, just so science obtains and 
shows her continual, present growth by this 
very extension of method and precision of 
which we have just spoken, into and through- 
out fields of knowledge before only confusedly 
and immethodically comprehended. 

For example, we are no longer satisfied to 
say, generally and vaguely, ‘* The mind thinks 
things,” or ‘‘ We know things and their rela- 
We can now say, “ Through materials 
furnished by his active perception of Weight 
(effort-knowing), this man has established a 
principle in Mechanics; by his ready mastery 
of Size (quantity-knowing), that one has solved 
a problem in Algebra;” or, ‘Through his 
powerful faculty of Comparison (resemblance- 
knowing), Goethe found that the cranial bones 
were but expanded vertebrz ; and, but for his 
penetrating Causality (dependence-knowing), 
Newton must have failed to demonstrate— 
however he might have conjectured—the law 
We delight in this extension 
of precision, because we know that it is an 
extension of knowledge in its best form, and of 
the power, use, and advantage which such 
knowledge confers. 

Surely, then, if there be still remaining any 
vague, undefined, and, hence, imperfectly com- 
prehended territory in respect of mental faculty 
or operation, it would appear to be in the 
highest degree important that we attempt to 
carry the chain and compass also into such ter- 
ritory; that we endeavor, at the least, to 
measure, bound, define, and individualize its 
parts, and so add it to the conquest and store 
that, in similar directions, science has already 
won. Doubtless I am safe in saying that with- 
in the sphere of mental action there are still 
many such unmeasured fields; and one of 
these, it appears to be shown above, is that 
represented under the term now to be consid- 
ered. I do not promise to reduce all this broad 


tions.” 
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territory to measure and order; I shall, at the 
least, attempt to individualize and define some 
of its purtions. 

And, in the outset, let us consider some of 
the results at which lexicography and meta- 
physics have arrived, in their essays to parcel 
out and characterize the whole scope of the 
term, Imagination. f 

Of Webster’s definitions, the essential are 
the following: 


ImaGination: 1. The power or faculty of the mind by 
which it conceives and forms ideas of things [previously] 
communicated to it by the organs of sense.—Hnevclopedia. 

Imagination I understand to be the representation [in 
mind] of an individual thought.— Bacon. 

Our simple apprehension of corporeal objec!s, if pres- 
ent, is sense [perception] ; if absent, is ¢magination [coi - 
ception].—Glanville, 

Imagination, in its proper sense, signifies a lively con- 
ception of objects of sight [?]—Reid. 

We have a power of modifying our conceptions [ideas], 
by combining the parts of different ones so as to form new 
wholes of our own creation. I shall employ the word im- 
agination to express this power. I apprehend this to be 
the proper sense of the word, if imagination be the power 
which gives birth to the productions of the poet and the 
painter,—Stewart. 

[Imagivation] selects the parts of different conceptions, 
or objects of memory, to form a whole [or wholes] more 
pleasing, more terrible, or more awful, than bas ever been 
presented in the ordinary course of nature.—Ed. Hncye. 


~ The two latter definitions give quite clearly 
certain senses of the word, as now understood. 


2. Conception; image in the mind ; idea. 

His ¢ - aginations were often as just as they were bold 
and strong. — Dennis. 

8. Conirivance ; scheme formed in the mind; device. 

All taeir ¢maginations against me.— Lam. iii. 

4, Conceit; an unsolid or fanciful opinion. 

5, First motion or purpose of the mind. 


Let us add to these definitions a few ‘other 
accounts of our subject: 


By imagination we mean, in a comprehensive sense’ 
that operation of the mind by which it—(1) recetves, (2) 
retains, (3) recalls, and (4) combines, according to higher 
laws, the ideal images furnished to it by the common sense 
and by the senses.”— Feuchtersleben. 

“ Imagination as repriductive, stores the mind with 
ideal images,” etc. [Conception of ideas previously obtain- 
ed through perception.] When a number of ideas has 
been already stored up in the mind, then, these “ may now 
be combined together so as to form new images, which, 
though composed of the elements given in the original 
representations, yet are now purely mental creations of our 
own. Thus, I may bave an image of a rock in my mind, 
and another image of a diamond. I combine these two 
together, and create the purely ideal representation of a 
diamond rock,.”—Morel. 

Imagination, in the sense of the poet, * * * denotes pro- 
cesses of creation or composition, governed by fixed laws: 
— Wordsrorth. 

Imagination (the higher, creative, or combining form) 
“ presupposes: abstruction, to separate from each other 
qualities, etc., * * * and also, judgment and taste, to direct 
us in forming the combinations.” Its operations ‘may be 
equally employed about all the subjects of our knowledge.” 
—Stewart. 


A brief article in a French encyclopedia 
(title not copied) very clearly characterizes 
conception, or the power of holding before the 
mental view, ideas obtained through the senses, 
terming this ‘‘ passive imagination ;” and then 
describes a second or higher sort as compler, 
employing the stores furnished by passive im- 
agination, guided by associations of these ideas, 
and also by judgment and taste, adding that 
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this form “‘is especially the portion of thinkers 
and of artists.” 

Wayland admits and discusses conception, 
which presents again in mind our ideas of sen- 
sible objects; original suggestion, which 
evolves or projects from within the mind itself, 
upon the stimulus of perceptions, such ideas as 
those of resemblance, cause, space, etc. ; poetic 
imagination, as above defined ; and philosophic 
imagination, the office of which is to evolve 
rational conjectures, or hypotheses. 

The last-mentioned views of imagination are 
quoted by Havens, but without direct judgment 
upon them; his ultimate conclusion being that 
imagination proper deals only with materials 
directly furnished by the senses, and that its 
creative activity is wholly in the way of com- 
bining in new forms—conclusions both of 
which, I believe, fall short of doing justice to 
‘the subject. 

Dr. J. R. Buchanan admits reflective facul- 
ties, among others, of Reason, Ingenuity, 
Scheming, Invention, Composition, Ideality, and 
as sentiments closely related to these, Imagi- 
nation, Spirituality, ete. He states that imag- 
ination “is an essential element of a profound, 
original, and creative mind. It contributes 
maierials to reason, in the form of hypotheses,”’ 
ete. Again, ‘‘Ideality.is the source of refine- 
‘ment, delicacy, and copiousness of thought—of 
deep and subtle speculation—of generalization, 
abstraction, and dreamy reminiscence[!|—more 
vague in its action than reason.”’? Now, though 
in these passages there is doubtless conveyed 
some truth, there is also positively much error ; 

and the whole tenor of the ideas is the very 
opposite of the clear-cut, individualized, and 
scientific—indeed, a strong intimation that the 
“ dreamy,’’ rather than the acute observation 
of mind had suggested these parts, at least, of 
the author’s phrenological scheme.. 

Mr. Geo. Combe says of imagination and 
fancy that “‘ neither of them is synonymous with 
the phrenological term Ideality.” He says that, 
in the simplest sense, to imagine is to conceive ; 
while, in the higher sense, ‘‘ Imagination is 
the impassioned representation of the same 
things—not merely in the forms and arrange- 
ments of nature, but in new combinations 
formed by the mind itself. In Phrenology, 
therefore, conception is viewed as the second 
degree of activity of the knowing and reflecting 
faculties [perception being the Jirst], and imag- 
ination as the third.” And again, he says of 
the knowing and the reasoning faculties, that 
all of both classes alike, “have perception, mem- 
ory, and imagination.” 

___Mr. O. 8. Fowler ascribes imagination, in 
‘the s sense of a sentiment of love of the beauti- 
ful and exquisite, to the faculty of Ideality ; 
his summary of the function of that faculty 
being in the following words: ‘ IpeaLiry.— 

magination—fancy—love of the exquisite, the 
beautiful, the splendid, the tasteful, and the 
polished—that impassioned ecstacy = rapture 
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of feeling which give inspiration to poetry and 


oratory, and a conception of the sublime.” I 
incline to believe that, were Mr. Fowler to 
revise this statement, he would not now direct- 
ly ascribe the conception of the sublime to 
Ideality. But with this exception, and with the 
understanding that imagination” and “ faney”’ 
here included signify the feeling, emotion, or 
sentiment exciting to acts of imagination and 
fancy (proper), and not these acts themselves, 
which are clearly intellectual, I do not know 
that a more clear, full, and correct characteri- 
zation of the function of Ideality than the pas- 
sage quoted affords, could well be given. 

A rapid glance over these many accounts 
and definitions of imagination, would seem at 
the first, along with frequent agreements, to 
disclose a large amount of contradiction and 
confusion. Something of these latter qualities 
we must certainly admit; but we believe that 
a thorough study of the statements quoted will 
result in showing a somewhat less amount of 
real confusion and oppositeness of view than 
at first appears. A part of the obscurity left 
upon the subject is clearly due to a practice 
still far too prevalent in the science of mind, 
by which different writers employ in one case 
different names for the same process or power, 
and in another, may apply the same names to 
correctly conceived and real processes or pow- 
ers, but unfortunately to different ones. An- 
other part of the confusion, it is fair to expect, 
will be found due to imperfect or incorrect ap- 
prehension, on the part of sorhe of the writers 
quoted, of certain of the topics treated of. 

‘In entering upon the discussion of this sub- 
ject, then, it will at once appear, we should 
aim to individualize and keep distinct, as much 
as possible, the faculties to be treated of, and 
also their special acts or operations; to apply, 
as far as our vocabulary allows, always a sep- 
arate term to each act or process, not less than 
to each faculty of the mind ; and not to be con- 
tent with finding one or two processes, how- 
ever correctly, and saying practically—‘“‘ See ! 
these are what imagination means’? — but 
rather attempt to explore the whole subject- 
matter, and (if may be) enable ourselves at the 
conclusion to say—‘ These acts, processes, or 
faculties exhaust the whole meaning of the 
term imagination; under some one or more of 
these, what is so termed can always be classed.’ 

In carrying on this inquiry, the following, 
among other principles, will be considered as 
known, or easily to be proved: 

1. That through the senses (which are not 
mental faculties) the Perceptive Faculties of 
the mind are directly brought into exercise ; 
the mental pictures or ideas those faculties 
thus obtain being properly termed perceptions, 
and the act also being perception. Sir Wm. 
Hamilton commits the very serious error of 
supposing that all these various perceptive 
powers constitute but a single Presentalive 
Faculty. And yet Hamilton remarks that per- 
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ception, memory, and imagination are in each 
person active about the same sort of things, as, 
whether it be about words, or forms, ete. 
This is the doctrine of Phrenology; and it is 
an admission of a fact for which one presenta- 
tive faculty will not account—a fact requiring 
that there shall be several presentative (per- 
ceptive) faculties, each securing its own sort 
of perceptions. A like error will below be 
seen to have been committed by this distin- 
guished metaphysical authority, in respect to 
each of the several faculties he admits. 

2. That certain perceptive faculties cognize 
each a simple phenomenon, quality, or object, 
—as in case of Weight, Size, Color, Form, and 
probably Sound; certain others cognize each 
some obvious relation of phenomena, qualities, 
or objects,—as in case of Locality, Time, 
Order, Language, Caleulation, and Tune; 
while one other cognizes groups of qualities 
concreted (grown-into-one) in individual or 
whole things as existing in nature—Individu- 
ality ; and still another takes note of changes, 
single or complicated—namely, Eventuality. 

3. That perceptions, once secured, are more 
or less firmly retained in the mind, and each 
class by the faculty which at the first secured 
it. This is Retention, or Simple Memory.—In 
Hamilton’s scheme, one Conservative Faculty. 

4. That retained perceptions are also vari- 
ously associated in the mind, so that upon re- 
call of any one it brings up for reproduces in 
consciousness one or more others, according to 
what has been termed the law of Suggestion 
(Simple).—Hamilton’s one Reproductive Fac- 
ulty. 

5. That the recalled ideas can, not volunta- 
rily changed, be held before the mind’s eye 
and examined, giving the act of Conception ; 
or their parts can be newly arranged or com- 
bined, giving one phase of what is more com- 
monly meant by the term Imagination.—Ham- 
ilton’s single Representative Faculty. 

6. That the Reasoning Faculties have for 
their office to discover and furnish in our know- 
ing certain ideas of relations that are not, like 
the simple relations of time, place, etc., obvi- 
ous, but that may be called recondite or non. 
sensible relations. Such are resemblance, known 
through the faculty of Comparison; depend- 


ence, through Causality ; difference (probably, . 


or incongruity), through Wit ; possibly, others. 


—Hamilton’s two Faculties, Elaborative and 


Regulative. 

7. That besides Wit, in the sense now nam- 
ed, there is a sentiment or sense of the ridicu- 
lous, Mirthfulness or Humor, the organ of 
which is perhaps seated next above that of the 
former in the brain; and the former, if alone 
strong, explaining what are termed cases of 
“dry wit,” ‘‘acumen,” and keen discrimina- 
tion. 

8. That Ideality proper is a sentiment only, 
its oflice being to impart love of and deiight in 
the beautiful, the. perfect, and the exquisite. 
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9. That Conslructiveness proper is rather a 
propensity or impulse, than a perceptive or 
reasoning power; being furnished with its ma- 
terials by the perceptives, and guided in its 
activity by similarities, dependences, and dif- 
ferences discovered by the reasoning powers. 
That Constructiveness works in the visible and 
tangible—in the material wholly. 

10. That the concreting of qualities into 
things, by Individuality, is involuntary ; and 
that, accordingly, no perceptive, reflective, or 
sentiment thus far named is by its nature such 
that it can voluntarily perform the office of 
combining parts of ideas into new or previously 
unknown ideas. Some new intellectual fac- 
ulty seems here to be called for. 

11. That if a true guess, conjecture, or hy- 
pothesis can not be shown to be the work of 
Comparison, Causality, or Wit,—and of course 
it can not be the product of a sentiment, Ide- 
ality,—then, a second new intellectual faculty 
seems to be required, in order to explain these 
peculiar but very constant products of the 
mind’s action. 

Let us now see how much, from the defini- 
tions already quoted, should be distinctly ex- 
cluded, as forming, even under its largest lat- 
itude, no part of the meaning of imagination. 
Webster’s fifth definition, referring to purpose 


or impulse of the mind, may safely be excluded - 


as finding no place in the philosophical usage 
of the word. Feuchtersleben’s first three steps 
—receiving, retaining, and recalling—form no 
possible part in what can be called Imagina- 
tion. They are previous processes. The ab- 
straction, judgment, and taste referred to by 
Stewart, are certainly no parts of the process 
of imagination, as viewed by that author in the 
connection given; they are merely auxiliary 
activities of the reasoning faculties and ideal- 
ity. We shall hereafter see that the faculty 
that abstracts can imagine its abstraction, ete. 
Exclude also association, judgment, and taste 
in the account next quoted. On the vagueness 
of Buchanan’s statements we have already re- 
marked ; and we will here only add that the 
qualities profundity, copiousness, subtlety, as 
well as the processes generalization and ab- 
straction, will all have to be eliminated from 
our estimate of the contents of imagination, in 
any proper understanding of the term. In re- 
gard to the assigning of a combining power to 
the faculty of Ideality, we have remarked 
above. 

But there is another, a very general mental 
fact, and one which in ordinary language is 
very commonly included under the vague idea 
and term Imagination, but which we must, be- 
fore proceeding with the subject itself, quite as 
carefully exclude, 

That the mind, however many and however 
unlike its faculties, really acts in most instances 
by the simultaneous or commingled exercise 
of many of these faculties, is a principle ad- 
mitted in all phrenological systems, and too 
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well established by actual observation and con- 
sciousness to need argument here. Mental 
effort is really always unitary, in a manner; 
and usually by aggregates or complexes group- 
ing for the time from among the total possible 
powers. Briefly to illustrate the principle, 
observe that one secreting lobule of the liver 
does not at any time cease its action from the 
fact that any one or scores of other lobules are 
secreting bile at the moment; nor do all the 
lobules of the liver fail to secrete bile because 
the gastric glands within the coats of the 
stomach, and it may be the salivary glands, 
are at work. All these can work at the same 
time. In truth, it is a fact that, through cer- 
tain nervous connections, any increased activ- 
ity of one of these sets of glands may be made 
to waken to greater activity the other sets; 
and certain large physiological results, as di- 
gestion, nutrition, and blood-purification, de- 
pend directly on the circumstance of such sim- 
ultaneous operation. Just so, between the 
various nodules or masses of ganglionic or gray 
matter composing a large part of the brain, 
those of which in the cerebrum must be con- 
sidered as seats of the knowing and affective 
powers, there are, as anatomy clearly shows, 
nervous connections (or commissures), distinct, 
numerous, and running in various directions ; 
and it is perfectly evident that these have no 
other essential use than that of establishing 
communication of influence, and of course of 
activity between the different gray masses of 
the brain, those belonging to mental faculties, 
as well as those concerned in the mechanical 
(automatic) actions of the system, being among 
them. 

In this way is explained the inter-action be- 
tween the feelings proper and the intellect. 
We see certain objects: there then arise in our 
consciousness not merely zdeas of those objects 
(the work of intellect), but also certain appro- 
priate tmpulses or emotions (the work of pro- 
pensities and sentiments). On the other hand, 
the spontaneous and inner action of the propen- 
sities and sentiments will also cause the intel- 
lectual faculties to be brought into action—this 
action originating from within, and not through 
the senses. So, certain propensities and senti- 
ments have closer connections than others; or 
certain intellectual powers; or some of the 
former with some of the latter. We are not sur- 
prised when we find these particular faculties 
thus manifesting themselves simultaneously or 
in close succession ; because our long observa- 
tion and our own experience have led us to 
expect these coincidences and sequences, and 
to regard them as entirely natural, human, and 
sane. 


To take the most marked case of all: It will 
be hard to find among all the elements of the 
human mind any single one that has in all 
ages more stimulated into activity the ideal 
sentiment, to clothe its objects with all the ex- 
cellences, glories, and perfection possible to 
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thought, than has the passion of love (Amative- 
ness, including in this, as may be done for all 
purposes of the present argument, the emotion 
of Connubial Love) ; and it will be hard to find 
any element that has been the spur to a greater 
amount of general and special intellectual act- 
ivity, than this. Not merely has this been true 
in the past; it is true now. Poetry, fiction, 
history, biography, experience, alike attest this 
assertion. And yet, no faculty or element of 
the human mind can be farther removed from 
the intellect-—more totally a thing out of and 
apart from all intellectual operations—than is 
Amativeness. 

This propensity, then, when in action, pow- 
erfully enlists the action of Ideality as a senti- 
ment, as it does of Hope, Benevolence, and 
some others, and also of the properly knowing 
and reasoning powers (intellect), which must 
furnish the facts, examine the conditions, and 
provide the means, to its own gratification. 
The person under its influence not only imag- 
ines perfections in its object (this being the 
work of I[deality), but also imagines (in the 


| sense of conceiving, combining, and conjectur- 


ing, in the intellect) all manner of relations 
and probabilities affecting this ordinarily in- 
dispensable need of being. 


The same thing is true, in various degrees, 
of the other affective faculties. Acquisitive- 
ness is surely no part of intellect; but it both 
spurs Ideality to imagine (feel) the glories of 
wealth, and sets the intellect at work to find 
and adopt all the means to its possession. It 
is the commonest phenomenon to find a man’s 
acquisitiveness driving him to study all that 
pertains to the qualities, history, and relations 
of pig-iron or point lace; but the acquisitive- 
ness is still no part of the intellect that does 
this work of knowing about the iron or the 
lace. And just as we should err in bringing 
the acquisitiveness into the intellect, because 
it sets intellect in motion, so we shall err if 
we call that a part of imagination (intellect- 
ual), which in fact only spurs us to conceive 
vividly the ideas we have, separate and com- 
bine them anew, conjecture or guess concerning 
them, and do all that intellectual work proper 
which we very commonly include under the 
term IMAGINING. 

What, then, are the faculties (affective) that 
strongly appeal to and elicit intellectual imag- 
ination, of whatever form this may have ? 

a.—In a general way, we may conclude, any 
very powerful propensity or sentiment. 

b.—But specially, certain ones of these, as :— 

1. Amativeness—already treated of. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness—when strong, and 
joined with full Ideality. 

3. Acquisitiveness—see above. 

4. Constructiveness—which powerfully im- 
pels its owner to put together, modify, devise, 
adapt, invent; and, by necessity, to know all 
the qualities and phenomena that will in the 


given cases have to be regarded. 
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5, Self-Esteem—devising the conditions 
requisite to secure honor to self. 

6. Approbativeness—do., do., to secure ap- 
proval or applause. 

7. Cautiousness—driving us to imagine all 
forms and causes of danger. d 

8. Benevolence—leading to imagine and 
work for conditions of human happiness as yet 
unrealized. 

9. Veneration—leading to represent in idea 
the attributes of the Deity—the Unknown 
Cause of things. 

10. Hope—proverbially stimulating the in- 
tellect to the combining or creation of intel- 
lectual pictures and schemes, quite unreal, 
and unless based on severe fact and reason, 
visionary. The grand architect who oversees 
“‘eastles in the air,” “chateaus in Spain,” 
and elsewhere! 

11. Spirituality (Marvelousness)—impelling 
the intellect to picture the unseen, the spiritual, 
the supernatural. : 

12. Ideality—do., do., the perfect and ex- 
quisite ; to strive after ornament, beauty ; to 
secure all that gratifies taste; to make self, 
life, mankind, and the world something con- 
tinually more glorious than they have yet ar- 
rived at being :—‘‘a difficult thing,” as will at 
once be seen, and that gives to every form of 
intellectual imagination or faney exercise 
enough ! 

Finally, it may be remarked that any emo- 


tion which would ordinarily incite intellectual’ 


imagination, gains in its impelling foree when 
it is associated with a large development of 
this last-named sentiment, Ideality; as was 
implied in speaking of Philoprogenitiveness. 
From this brief review, general and special, 
of the influence of the affections and sentiments 
proper on the intellect, it will be seen that, 
though powerfully promoting the intellectual 
processes, serving to vivify intellectual con- 
ceptions, and to multiply our ideas and 
thoughts, yet all these impulses of whatever 
name really stand outside of intellect, and really 
take no part in its operations. It will be seen 
that, if the writer and the best phrenological 
authorities with whom he meets do not wholly 
mistake its function, Ideality, along with the 
other sentiments, must thus stand outside the 
intellect. That, in a word, Ideality is not 
imagination (in the proper sense), and does not 
in any sense perform what are properly to be 
called acts of imagination, nor evolve and re- 
' tain ideas of imagination. I[deality very often 
is the hidden spring, but it is neither the wheel- 
work moved nor is it the fabric wrought out. 
It can not produce a single intellectual concep- 
tion, form, combination, conjecture, or creation 
of any kind; but it is often the potent impulse 
to the production of any or all these ;- and it is 
a most delicate sense or intuition, besides, that 
by its pleasure indorses, or by its pain repels, 
the product which the toiling intellect may 
have evolved. Thus, then, we have found 
that other general mental fact which is to be 
excluded from the true meaning of Imagina- 
tion; namely, all action of propensities or of 
sentiments, properly as such, including all 
action of the faculty of Ideality, as commonly 
and rightly understood. 

But after excluding these parts of the sense 
of this term, admitted in a few of the definitions 
of authors, and in common or unscientific 

. speech, how much shall we find to remain? 
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At a future time, I hope to show that what is 
with more or léss propriety named imagination 
will still inelude— 

1. The process of Conception (simple) on the 
part of all the intellectual faculties. 

2. The process of Conception (original), giv- 
ing new products, as the elements of new 
forms, melodies, ete.; also, a work of all the 
intellectual faculties. 

3. A’process of Combination, in the realm of 
ideas, not of matter. 

4, An act of Conjecture or Hypothesis, evolv- 
ing new relations of known facts or ideas :— 
and then to inquire whether there probably is, 
or is not— 

5. A yet unrecognized Faculty of Combina- 
tion for ideas and relations: namely, one of 
Composition or Synthesis. 

6. A yet unrecognized Faculty of Conjecture 
or Hypothesis. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 3. 





In the preceding articles of this series we 
have endeavored to define what we understand 
by the term Education. We have shown that 
it embraces physical training, or the develop- 
ment of the body; also, the development of 
the different mental faculties, and the excess 
of the faculties, and also their perversion by 
improper training. We have suggested some 
of the errors of the Mental Philosophers in 
treating upon the mind, and the great uncer- 
tainty of their systems as a guide to correct 
ideas of education. Phrenology, on the con- 
trary, we attempted to show, makes us ac- 
quainted with the fundamental principles of 
the mind, teaching us at once the peculiar 
tastes or talent of each individual, thus show- 
ing that Phrenology would become the great 
educator of parents and teachers, and enable 
them to direct their efforts wisely in the edu- 
cation and training of the young. In this and 
succeeding articles we propose to offer some 
practical hints for the application of Phrenol- 
ogy to domestic training and to scholastic edu- 
cation. 

' Man is an animal with bodily wants, and he 
has a class of propensities which instinctively 
prompt him to provide for his animal wants. 
This he does in the first place without thought 
or reason; but subsequently, as he is ripened 
and instructed by experience, he employs his 

_ intelligence and his energy as a means of grati- 
fying the lower elements of his nature. 

The first, and, indeed, the most imperative, 
of human wants is nourishment. 
born infant, prompted by this intuitive hunger, 
generally seeks its natural food at the very 
threshold of its being, as a means of building 
up the growth, and supplying the waste which 
exercise and labor induce. Nature has kindly 
planted in us, as a part of the mental nature 
of the individual, the faculty of Alimentive- 
ness, which renders eating and drinking not 
only a duty, but a pleasure. To eat right as 
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to quality and quantity of food, including the 
proper time for eating it, is one of the most im- 
portant lessons relating to our physical being. 
It is a most difficult part of our education, and 
one which is, perhaps, more frequently neglect- 
ed than any other which falls within the sphere 
of every-day use. 

The lower animals seldom exhibit anything 
which looks like reason in respect to their 
manner of eating and drinking, but they are 
guided by what may be called instinct—mere 
appetite. In respect to the selection of their 
food, they usually reject whateyer is detri- 
mental or noxious, and always eat the best 
they can get—that which is most pleasing to 
the appetite. Though a dog may have lived 
ten years in a family, and have been fed on 
bread, vegetables, and meat every day of his 
life,and perhaps never had food in such quantity 
as to have any surplus, yet he will always de- 
vour first the meat, then such bread as may 
have butter on it, then such vegetables as may 
have come in contact with gravy, and last, 
when his appetite is nearly satisfied, he reluc- 
tantly devours the dry bread, the most unsa- 
vory part of the meal. A child will do pre- 
cisely the same thing—will eat the meat, the 
butter, the delicious fruit first, and ery for 
more ; but if denied, will then turn to get some 
of that which is less agreeable to its appetite. 
But as a child increases in age, and comes 
under the dominion of his thinking, reasoning 
intellect, he subjects the faculty of Aliment- 
iveness to the control of his judgment to some 
extent. He does not eat the dessert first, nor 
gnaw the butter from his bread, and eat all his 
meat, and afterward the bread and vegetables; 
but he eats the more important articles—that 
which will taste good with a keen appetite— 
and reserves the delicacies for the close of the 
meal, when his appetite for hearty, strong food 
has been satisfied. The dog, as we have said, 
never learns this lesson by age, but seizes the 
most delicious morsel first, and makes wry 
faces at common food at the close of his meal. 
While the child is young he exhibits, as we 
have said, in the exercise of appetite, the 
merely animal impulses. During this season 
he should be guided and controlled by the ex- 
perience or wisdom of the parent; and our im- 
pression is that there are very few children 
who are qualified to govern their appetite and 
exercise it properly until they have reached the 
sixteenth year; and parents can not do their 
children a greater injustice than to allow them 
to eat and drink as they please in regard to 
kind and quantity until they are old enough to 
choose the right food, and to take it in the 
right manner. What shall we say, then, of 
parents and nurses who appeal to appetite as 
a means of governing, and managing, and re- 
straining children, who promise to the already 
excited appetite some choice delicacy, some- 
thing the appetite craves, with a view to sub- 
ject the turbulent faculties of the child to tem- 
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porary obedience? This method of training 
produces a feverish excitement in Alimentiye- 
ness, which, as the child matures, increases in 
strength until it will not be satisfied with 
ordinary gratification. 

Society has wept and mourned over the 
desolations of perverted appetite until the en- 
tire doctrine of Total Depravity has appeared 
to be exemplified through the abuses of the 
single faculty of Alimentiveness. Children 
sometimes inherit from parents badly trained 
in appetite a tendency to these abuses ; and 
what can we expect from the children of pa- 
rents who have been ignorantly drugged by 
tea, coffee, tobacco, and aleoholie stimulanis, 
or surfeited with rich, unwholesome, concen- 
trated diet? It is within the memory of all 
persons of middle life when society was first 
awakened to the fact that alcoholic stimulants 
were not only unnecessary, but alarmingly de- 
structive to health; but very few persons of 
extensive culture and good common sense have 
yet learned that tobacco, strong tea and coffee, 
and highly-seasoned food are almost equally 
destructive to health and happiness. It is 
comparatively but a few years since dyspepsia 
became known in the United States. We used 
to laugh at the accounts of gout among well-fed 
English people ; but now our people, by abuses 
of appetite here, in the room of gout, a luxury 
applying chiefly to our cousins over the water, 
are scourged with dyspepsia. And what is 
dyspepsia but a breaking down of the tone of 
the stomach, and inability to digest the food 
and work it up into nourishment for the brain 
and body? Alcoholic liquors set the nervous 
system on fire, and make man a maniac and 
demon or a fool. Its effects are, therefore, 
more palpable than those which rise from other 
forms of intemperance ; but these just as surely 
sap the foundations of health, gradually shat- 
ter the nerves, and derange all the organic 
functions, if indulged in to excess, 
reader look among his neighbors, and how 
common he will find complaints of dyspepsia, 
of a torpid state of the liver, of scrofula, of 
palpitation of the heart, and what is called 
nervousness. These produce irritability, de- 
spondency, loss of memory, insanity, and death 
in various ways. Mankind has had a sore les- 
son on the abuses of appetite ; and those who 
may retreat will show their wisdom by obey- 
ing the teachings of these sore experiences ; but 
those will be wiser who learn temperance by 
their example, and studying the laws of their 
being. 

Though it may take several generations of 
temperate parentage, and a thorough applica- 
tion of correct training, to rid mankind of the 
deleterious effects of past intemperance, yet 
who will be dissuaded from the effort by the 
difficulty of the case, or consider it a waste of 

time, when so great a result is at stake ? We 
sometimes think, notwithstanding tens of thou- 
sands have discarded the use of alcoholic 
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liquors, that we are still an intemperate peo- 
ple. Many have given up the bottle, but only 
have changed the form of stimulant to coffee 
or tobacco, or both. After listening to a lec- 
ture on Temperance from a distinguished ad- 
vocate of the cause, we found him smoking at 
the hotel, which be did constantly for nearly 
two hours. We inquired of him why he did 
so, and he remarked, that having given up 
liquor, which he had used to excess, he felt that 
he must have something to keep his nerves 
braced up. As a matter of health, we hardly 
know which is the worse practice of the two. 
Though smoking may not make a man neglect 
or abuse his family, it sends thousands of men 
annually to untimely graves, leaving widows 
and orphans in poverty, with nerves all on fire 
as an unhealthy inheritance from the short- 
lived father. When it is remembered that 
nearly all who use alcoholic liquors also use 
tobacco, and that tens of thousands smoke and 
chew who regard themselves as temperate 
men, it will be seen that tobacco is working 
more ruin to health and happiness than alco- 
holic liquors; and the most melancholy fact in 
the case is, that men are not aware of it; nor 
does society stamp its use with disgrace, as it 
does that of alcoholic liquors. 

The whole system of intemperance is a 
wrong training and use of this primary faculty, 
Alimentiveness. Mothers and nurses may not 
be aware that they are training up their chil- 
dren to some form of intemperance, when they 
nurse or feed them every time they are fretful 
or uneasy. Some mothers we know who carry 
cakes, candies, and the like in their pockets, 
wherever they take their children, and to ap- 
peal to appetite with some such delicacy seems 
to be their chief means of exercising influence 
over their children. Thus treated, it is easy 
to understand how the unnatural fever in the 
whole digestive apparatus should be produced, 
and also in that organ of the brain whieh gov- 
erns that department of our nature. With 
such an early training, what wonder is it that 
when they come to maturity they seek tobac- 
co, alcoholic liquors, highly-seasoned food, and 
thereby break down their constitutions and 
their morals together. 

The rules for training this faculty are few 
and simple. For the first year of a-child’s 
life, if its mother be healthy, nature has pro- 


vided its best food, and, so far as possible, this’ 


should be given to the child at given periods, 
according to its constitution. Some mothers 


‘nurse their children every time they ery or ap- 


pear restless, and thus keep the stomach in an 
unhealthy condition, containing food half di- 
gested, and, indeed, in nearly every condition, 
from that fit to be taken into the blood to that 
which is raw and crude. Nothing can be more 
destructive to the tone of the stomach than 
such habits, unless it be the taking of noxious 
substances; but wholesome food thus mixed 
becomes noxious, and there are very few chil- 
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dren thus fed who do not become irritable, 
feverish, and dyspeptical. 

’ As a child becomes older, and is weaned, it 
should be fed upon a plain diet in general, not 
such as mature people eat. In England and 
Scotland, children are not allowed, generally, 
to partake of such food as adults eat, but they 
are fed pon oatmeal porridge, or milk thick- 
ened with oatmeal batter, upon vegetables of 
various kinds, and upon soups made with little 
meat and much vegetables. In the United 
States we often see little children two years 
old making a meal of roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding, or ham and eggs—in short, precisely such 
food as a healthy laboring man would eat. We 
often hear parents remark that they think their 


children ought to live as well as the parents, 
By that they mean that they should drink cof- 
fee and eat meat and highly-seasoned food with 
adults; and these same parents understand 
perfectly well that a horse at five years of age 
will sell for fifty or a hundred dollars more, to 
be put into hard service in the city, if that 
horse has never eaten a bushel of oats in his 
life, but been kept exclusively upon hay and 
grass. Men are wise as to horses, cattle, 
swine, sheep, and asses, but appear to be 
utterly wanting in practical sense in respect 
to the training and management of their own 
children. We believe that adults should live 
on a plain diet, that which is easy of diges- 
tion, not spiced, compounded, or concentrated, 
including vegetables and fruit in large degree. 
Three times a day, we think, is sufficiently 
frequent, and these at regular intervals; nor 
should the person ever eat heartily just before 
retiring, even though circumstances have com- 
pelled him to work hard all day on a mere 
breakfast. If a person can not sit up an hour 
and a half after eating, he should retire on an 
empty stomach, though a person might eat a 
small quantity and retire in half an hour with- 
out detriment. 

When will men become as wise as an ox, 
which, left to roam the fields at will and seek 
his natural food, never over-eats, and rarely 
exhibits symptoms of disease during his whole 
life? He has no artificial habits; his appetite, 
guided by instinct, not pampered by cooking 
and fashion, remains unperverted. Nature, 
having established the physical laws which 
govern men as well as animals, would secure 
to man health and happiness, if he would use 
his reason in guiding his habits as the animal 
follows his instincts. | 

The organ of Alimentiveness, which is lo- 
cated just forward of where the top of the ear 
is joined to the head, and which, when large, 
is indicated by width and fullness in that re- 
gion, is the first organ in the mental constitu- 
tion which comes into activity. The infant or - 
the animal an hour old seeks nourishment, 
prompted by the faculty of Alimentiveness, 
and, as we have shown, ten thousand miseries 
follow in the train of its abuse. 

Is it not strange that man, the noblest crea- 
ture God has made, should stumble at the very 
dawn of his life in the exercise of so important 
a faculty as Alimentiveness for the preserva- 
tion of lifé and the physical constitution, that 
faculty being, we may say, one of the low- 
est elements of his nature? If all the other 
powers were as badly directed, as much abused 
as this, the doctrine of Total Depravity would 
need no further illustration or proof. 
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[CONTINUED FROM AUGUST NUMBER. | 

Tue next social duty to which I advert, is that of suretyship, or 
cautionary, as it is called in Scotland. A surety may either engage 
to pay a certain sum of money, if the principal obligant fail; or 
become bound for his good behavior and proper discharge of duty, in 
any office to which he has been appointed. Great losses and much 
misery often arise from suretyship ; and in consequence, many persons 
lay down the rule never to become surety for any human being; 
while others, of a more generous and confiding nature, are ready to 
bind themselves for almost every one who gives them a solemn assur- 
ance that they will never be called on to pay. I shall attempt to 
expound the philosophy of the subject, and we shall then be better 
able to judge of our duty. 

Suretyship is a lame substitute for a knowledge of human character. 
There are men whose prudence and integrity are proof against every 
temptation ; and if we were certain that any particular individual 
whom we designed to trust, or to employ in our affairs, was one of 
these, we should desire no other security for his solvency or good con- 
duct than that afforded by his own noble nature. But we know that 
there are also plausible persons who are only ostensibly honest ; and 
we are never certain that an individual whom we are disposed to trust 
or employ, may not, in an unlucky hour, be found to belong to this 
class. We therefore require that-some one, who knows his qualities, 
should certify his possession of prudence and integrity in the only way 
which can convince us of the entire sincerity of the recommendation, 
namely, by engaging to pay the debt in case of default—or to indem- 
~ nify us, if, through negligence or dishonesty, we shall suffer loss. 

It appears to me that the practical application of Phrenology will 
diminish both the necessity for demanding security and the danger of 
granting it. I have repeatedly shown to you examples of the three 
classes of heads: first, the class very imperfectly endowed in the 
moral and intellectual regions ; secondly, the class very favorably con- 
stituted, in which these have a decided preponderance ; and, thirdly, 
the class in which these regions and that of the propensities stand 
nearly in equilibrium. No man of prudence, if he knew Phrenology, 
would become surety for men of the lowest class, or be accessory, in 
_ any way, to placing them in situations of trust; because this would 
be exposing them to temptations which their weak moral faculties 
could not withstand. Men having the highest combination of organs, 
if well educated, might be safely trusted without security ; or if we 
did become bound for them, we should have little to fear from their 
misconduct. Among several thousand criminal heads which I have 
seen, I have never met with one possessing the highest form of com- 
bination. Only once, in a penitentiary in Dublin, I found a female 
_ whose head approached closely to this standard, and I ventured to 
- predict that the brain was not in a healthy condition. The jailer said 
that he was not aware of her brain being diseased, but that she was 
subject to intense and long-continued headaches, during which her 
mental perceptions became obscure ; and the physician, on hearing my 
remark, expressed his own matured conviction that there was diseased 
action in the brain. This leaves, then, only the middle class of 
individuals, or those in whose brains the organs of the propensities, 
moral sentiments, and intellect are nearly equally balanced, as those 
for whose good conduct surety would be most necessary ; and these 

































undertake it. The necessity and the hazard both arise from the same 
cause. Individuals thus constituted may be moral as long as external 
temptation is withheld; but they may, at any time, lapse into dis- 





are precisely the persons for whom it would be most hazardous to 
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honesty, when strong inducements to it are presented. The possession 
of property, committed to their charge in a confidential manner—that 
is to say, in such circumstances that they may misapply it for a time 
without detection—frequently operates as an irresistible temptation, 
and, to the consternation of their sureties, they seem to change their 


character at the very moment when their good conduct was most, | 
- implicitly relied on. 


We sometimes read in the newspapers of enor- 
mous embezzlements, or breaches of trust, or disgraceful bankruptcies, 
committed by persons who, during a long series of years, had enjoyed 
a reputable character; and the unreflecting wonder how men can 
change so suddenly, or how, after having known the sweets of virtue, 
they can be so infatuated as to part with them all, for the hollow illu- 
sions of criminal gain. But the truth is, that these men, from having 
the three regions of the brain nearly equally balanced, never stood at 
any time on a very stable basis of virtue. Their integrity, like a 
pyramid poised on its apex, was in danger of being overturned by 
every wind of temptation that might blow against it. 

In judging on the subject of suretyship, it is of some importance to 
know the characteristic distinctions of the different classes of minds ; 
because, in some cases, such obligations lead to no loss, while in others 
they are ruinous in the extreme. Our understanding is perplexed 
while we have no means of accounting for these differences of result ; 
but if you will study Phrenology, and apply it practically, it will 
clear up many of these apparent anomalies, and enable you to judge 
when you are safe, and when exposed to danger. 

We come now to inquire into the practical rule which we should 
follow, in regard to undertaking suretyship. ‘In the present state of 
society, the exacting of security is in many instances indispensable ; 
and I can not, therefore, see any ground on which those who decline, 
in all circumstances, to undertake it, can be defended. It appears to 
me to be a necessary duty, which presents itself to many individuals ; 
and although, when imprudently discharged, it may be hazardous, we 
are not, on that account, entitled entirely to shrink from it. There 
are several precautions, however, which we are not only entitled, but 
called on, to adopt, for our own protection. In the first place, no man 
should ever bind himself to pay money to an extent, which, if exacted, 
would render him bankrupt; for this would be to injure his creditors 
by his suretyship ; nay, he should not bind himself gratuitously to pay 
any sum for another, which, if lost, would seriously injure his own 
family. In short, no man is called on to undertake gratuitous and 
benevolent obligations beyond the extent which he can discharge 
without severe and permanent suffering to himself; and in subscribing 
such obligations, he should invariably calculate on being called on to 
fulfill them by payment. In general, men, even of ordinary prudence, 
find, by experience, that they are compelled to pay at least one half 
of all the cautionary obligations which they undertake, and the 
imprudent even more. Unless, therefore, they are disposed to go to 
ruin in the career of social kindness, they should limit their obligations 
in proportion to their means. ; 

Secondly—We should consider the object sought to be attained by 
the applicant. If he be a young man who desires to obtain employ- 
ment, or to commence business on a moderate scale on his own 
account, or if a friend, in a temporary, unexpected, and blameless 
emergency need our aid, good may, in these instances, result from the 
act. But if the suretyship is wanted merely to enable a person who 
is doing well, to do, as he imagines, a great deal better ; to enable him 
to extend his business, or. to get into a more lucrative situation, we 
may often pause, and reasonably consider whether we are about to 
serve our friend, or injure both him and ourselves. According to my 
observation, the men who have succeeded best in the pursuits of this 
world, and longest and most steadily enjoyed prosperity and character, 
are those who, from moderate beginnings, have advanced slowly and 
steadily along the stream of fortune, aided chiefly by their own mental 
resources; men who have never hastened to be rich, but who, from 
the first, have seen that time, economy, and prudence are the grand 
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elements of ultimate success. These men ask only the means of a 
fair commencement, and afterward give no trouble, either to the public 
or to their friends. Success flows upon them, as the natural result of 
their own course of action, and they never attempt to force it pre- 
maturely. 

There are other individuals, full of sanguine hope, inordinate 
ambition, or boundless love of gain, who never discover the adyantages 
of their present possessions, but are constantly aiming at an imaginary 
prosperity, just at arm’s length beyond their reach; and who solicit 
their friends to aid them, that they may seize the prize. They urge 
their acquaintances to become sureties for them to raise money in 
order to extend their business. I recommend to those to whom this 
appeal is made, to moderate the pace of these sanguine speculators, 
instead of helping to accelerate it; to advise them to practice economy 
and patience, and to wait till they acquire capital of their own to 
increase their trade. The danger of undertaking obligations for such 
men arises from their over-sanguine, ambitious, and grasping disposi- 
tions, which are rendered only more ardent by encouragement. The 
chances are many, that they will ruin themselves, and bring serious 
loss on their sureties. I have seen deplorable examples of families 
absolutely ruined by one of their nnmber possessing this character. 
By brilliant representations of approaching fortune, he succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the moderate patrimonies of his brothers and 
sisters, the funds provided for his mother’s annuity; in short, the 
whole capital left by his father, as the fruit of a long and laborious 
life—and in a few years he dissipated every sixpence of it in enter- 
prises and speculations of the most extravagant description. 


One benefit of Phrenology, to those who make a practical use of it, 
is to enable them to discriminate between a man’s hopes and his real 
capacities. When they see considerable deficiency in the organs of 
Intellect, or in those of Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and Firmness, 
they know that whatever promises the individual may make, or how- 
ever sincere may be his intentions of being prosperous, yet, that if he 
involve himself in a multitude of affairs, beyond the reach of his 
intellectual powers, failure will be inevitable ; and they act accord- 
ingly. Ihave repeatedly urged individuals to abstain from assisting 
characters of this description to extend their speculations, and advised 
them to reserve their funds for emergencies of a different description, 
which were certain to arise; and at the distance of a few years, after 
the advice had been forgotten by me, they have returned and thanked 
me for the counsel. Such speculative men generally fall into great 
destitution in the end; and my recommendation to their relatives has 
uniformly been, to reserve their own means, with the view of saving 
them from abject poverty, when their schemes shall have reached 
their natural termination in ruin; and this has been found to be pru- 
dent advice. 

As a general rule, therefore, | would dissuade you from undertaking 
suretyship merely to increase the quantity, or accelerate the march, 
of prosperity, if your friend, by the aid of time, prudence, and economy, 
have it in his power ultimately to command success by his own 
resources. 

In becoming bound for the good conduct of an individual in a new 
employment, you should be well aware that the situation into which 
you are about to introduce him is suited to his natural dispositions 
and capacities, and not calculated to bring the weaker elements of his 
character into play, and be the means of ruining him as well as. 
injuring yourselves. Suppose, for example, that a young man has any 
latent seeds of intemperance in his constitution, or that he is fond of a 
wandering and unsettled life, and that, by becoming surety for his 
faithful accounting, you should obtain employment for him as a 
mereantile traveling agent, you might manifestly expose him to 
temptations which might completely upset his virtue. I have known 
individuals, who, in more favorable circumstances, had acquired and 
maintained excellent characters, ruined by this change. Again, if an 
individual be either extremely good-natured, so much so that he can 














not resist solicitation; or if he be ambitious and fond of display and 
power; or very speculative; and if you aid him in obtaining an 
agency for a bank, by which means he will obtain an immediate 


command of large sums of money, you may bring him to ruin, when 


you intended to do him a great service; for his integrity will thereby 
be exposed to assaults in all these directions. It has been remarked, 
that more men prove unsuccessful as bank-agents than almost in any 
other office of trust; and the reason appears to me to be, that the free 
command of money presents greater temptations to the weak points of 
character than almost any other external circumstance. For this 
reason, it is only men of the highest natural moral qualities who 
should be appointed to such situations; individuals whose integrity 
and love of justice and duty are paramount to all their other feelings ; 
and then, with average intellectual endowments, their conduct will 
be irreproachable. It is clear, that until we possess an index to 
natural talents and dispositions which can be relied on in practice, 
much disappointment, loss, and misery, must inevitably be sustained, 
by the improper location or employment of individuals in the com- 
plicated relations of society; and if Phrenology promise to aid us in 
arriving at this object, it is worthy of our most serious consideration.* 

Another social duty which men are occasionally called on to dis- 
charge, is that of acting privately as arbitrators between disputing 
parties, or publicly as jurymen. According to the present practice, no 
special preparation for these duties is supposed to be necessary. A 
young man may have obtained any kind of education, or no education ; 
he may possess any degree of intelligence and talent; and he may be 
upright in his dispositions, or very much the reverse; yet none of 
these things are of the least consideration in regard to his qualification 
to serve as a juror. As soon as he is found inhabiting a house, or 
possessing a shop, or a farm, of a certain rent, his name is placed on 
the list of jurors; he is summoned in his turn to sit on the bench of 
justice, and there he disposes, by his vote, of the lives and fortunes 
of his fellow-men. The defense maintained for this system is, that as 
twelve individuals are selected in civil cases, and fifteen in criminal, 
the verdict will embody the average intelligence and morality of the 
whole; and that, as the roll of jurors includes all the higher and 
middle ranks, their decisions, if not absolutely perfect, will, at least, 
be the best that can be obtained. This apology is, to some extent, 
well-founded ; and the superior intelligence of a few frequently guides 
a vast amount of ignorance and dullness in ajury. Still, the extent 
of this ignorance and inaptitude is a great evil; and as it is suscep- 
tible of removal, it should not be permitted to exist. 

All of you who have served as jurors, must be aware of the great 
disadvantages under which individuals labor in that situation, from 
want of original education, as well as of habits of mental application. 
I knew an instance in which a jury, in a civil cause which embraced 
a long series of mercantile transactions, including purchases, sales, 
bills, excise entries, permits, and other technical formalities, was 
composed of four Edinburgh traders, and of eight men balloted from 
the county of Edinburgh, where it borders on Lanarkshire and Peebles- 
shire, men who occupied small farms, who held the plow and drove 
their own carts ; persons of undoubted respectability and intelligence 
in their own sphere, but who knew nothing of mereantile affairs ; 
whose education and habits rendered them totally incapable of taking 
notes of evidence, and, of course, of forming any judgment for them- 
selves. When the jury retired at ten o’clock at night, after a trial of 
twelve hours, one of the merchants was chosen foreman, and he asked 
the opinion of his brethren in succession. Eight of them echoed the 
charge of the presiding judge; but the other three announced a con- 


trary opinion. The jurors from the country, seeing that the merchants 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FIVE.] : 





* Several joint-stock companies have recently been formed to guarantee the intromis- 
sions and good conduct of persons employed in situations of trust, and the moderate 
premiums which they demand speak highly for the general integrity of the industrious 


classes of Great Britain. In the Phrenological Journal, vol. xiv., p. 297, some remarks y) 


will be found on the use which may be made of Phrenology by these associations. 
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BLIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


We take pleasure in presenting a notice of the 
eminent poet, Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, whose medallion portrait is prefixed. Until 
lately, public curiosity in regard to her could 
only be gratified in part, for she has studiously 
avoided any publicity of her features, leaving 
“dear guessers” full liberty to give her such 
form and comeliness as suited their fancy. 
With this studied exclusiveness there has been 
exhibited more patience than is usual with 
people who are never content at any partial 
knowledge of a notoriety; but, now that the 
cast of that serene and noble face is given us 
for study, the pleasure will prove proportion- 
ately greater, as the lady has been admired in 
silence, and for her mental worth alone, The 
cast literally ‘‘speaks for itself’’—it is the 
head and outline of one of the noblest minds 
of the age; and, as such, will bear study. 

The mental and heart history of Mrs. Brown- 
ing are so nearly related, that one must needs 
answer for the other. In one of her exquisite 
utterances she says: 

‘TI am no trumpet, but a reed— 
A broken reed the wind indeed 
Left flat upon a dismal shore ; 
Yet if a little maid or child 
Should sigh within it, earnest-mild, 
This reed will answer evermore.” 

' And this is the key-note of much of her song, 
though it hardly comports with a reed to chant 
the majestic ‘“‘ Drama of Exile,’’ and the pro- 
phetic numbers which lay scattered in profu- 
sion over all her later works. Her lyre is 
attuned to spirit-harmonies, which even a child 
may drink in with delight; but it is miracu- 
lous in its power, for it strikes to themes and 
stirs to passions which only the ‘‘Old Masters’’ 
can emulate. A woman in all her sympathies 
and instinets, she is an academician in her 
wisdom, and a companion of the greatest 
minds of the age in her philosophic powers ; 
and thus constituted, she confessedly stands 
among the ‘chosen few’? whose names the 
world will not suffer to be forgotten. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning was born in 
London, in 1812. From infancy her health 
was feeble, and she grew into a fragile child, 
unsuited for the usual associations of youth. 
In consequence, she early made companion- 
ship with books, and soon became a prodigy of 
precocious development; but if precocious, the 
child’s mind suffered no lapse, for we hear of 
her ‘“‘ Greek accomplishments” as early as ten ; 
and at fourteen (1826) appeared her first pub- 
lished volume—An Essay on Mind—in which 
the idiosyncrasies which have lately marked 
her muse give the work the stamp of original- 
ity and power. If not. admirable as a poem, 
it showed a most wonderful proficiency in 
learning, by its familiar discourse of great 
minds and their productions. It is true that, 
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at ten, she wrote poems of much merit; but 
it is not at that’era that the poetic sentiment 
in her gave the foreshadowing of its power, 
and, very properly, the lady never refers to 
those “early efforts.” At fifteen, however, 
we find her an anonymous correspondent of 
the London Atheneum, and the rather remark- 
able expression of the poems served greatly to 
excite critics and comment. 

In 1833 appeared her translation of the 
tragedy of Eschylus’ ‘‘ Prometheus Vinctus.”’ 
It at once assumed the position of an excellent 
rendition of the renowned drama, and served 
to show how familiar was her knowledge of 
the Greek and the very spirit of its literature. 
In 1850 she revised the translation, and in its 
present form it probably will remain the most 
perfect of all adaptations. Its grace, and force, 
and profound passion show with what enthu- 
siasm the translator entered upon her task. 

Professor Boyd, the celebrated Hellenic scho- 
lar, was her companion in study, and to him 
she dedicated the first edition; and her fre- 
quent allusions to that gentleman show what 
real enthusiasts they were in their pursuit of 
gems among the old mines. Itis to him she re- 
fers in her “‘ Wine of Cyprus,” where she says : 


“ And I think of those long mornings kes 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 


Past the pane, the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep-bell’s tinkling noise, 

While a girlish voice was reading, 
Somewhat low for a2’s and 02s, 


Then what golden hours were for us! 
While we sat together there, 

How the white vests of the chorus 
Seemed to wave up a live air! 


How the cothurns trod majestic 
Down the deep iambic lines, 
And the rolling anapestic 
Curled, like vapor over shrines !” 


Who but a living poet-soul could have thus 
uniquely coined study into rhythmic beauty ? 

In 1838 appeared “ The Seraphim, and 
other Poems.” In this work Miss Barrett but 
partially reached the popular heart; and, 
though critics differed much as to its merits, it 
served to place the author among the most 
eminent poets of England. The blemishes of 
the work are of a very positive character, 
judged by what is termed ‘popular taste ;” 
but the beauties of the work are also of a no 
less marked nature. In the whole range of 
English Literature there is no more pathos, 
and power, and originality thrown into verse ; 
yet the mannerisms, and obscurity of meaning, 
and license, poetic and unpoetic, which marked 
almost every page, sufficed to cheat her of 
“ popular’? appreciation. 

In 1844 the ‘Drama of Exile’ was given 
to the world. To this work the author’s best 
powers were pledged. The field was a hazard- 
ous one, for Milton had trod there before her ; 
but confidence did not forsake her, and she 
produced what has immortalized her name. 
lt is not the province of this paper to attempt 
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any analysis or critique of this great poem. 
Its conception is daring, its execution is gene- 
rally powerful, and its moral is admirably 
wrought out; but for all these qualities, so 
requisite for a great poem, the ‘‘ Drama” is not 
“ popular’? in the same way that ‘ Aurora 
Leigh” has since become, and for the reason 
that its lofty ideality places it beyond the taste 
of the great majority of readers. But to the 
students and lovers of poetry it is a mine of 
exhaustless wealth, which will yield stores of 
beauty so long as the ideal has its worshipers. 
The other poems which helped to fill the vol- 
ume in which the “ Drama’? was printed are 
of various character, and betray the wondrous 
fertility of the poet’s pen. In all moods and 
measures she is almost uniformly self-possessed, 
and touches each theme with an ease and flow 
of expression truly astonishing; while every 
page, nay, almost every line, bears the imprint 
of her mannerisms and idiosyncrasies. 

In all these years Miss Barrett was an inva- 
lid, confined almost entirely to home. The 
confinement she turned to profit, however ; for 
while others idled, she shrank away to her 
study, and there pursued her readings and 
labors, storing her mind with the best of what 
a very choice library could afford. Before the 
appearance of her last-mentioned volume, in 
1844, Miss Barrett was ordered to the sea-side 
for the restoration of her failing physical pow- 
ers, and, in company with a favorite brother, re- 
sorted to Torquay Beach, Devonshire. There, 
in sight of her window, she beheld that beloved 
one drown, and suffered, in consequence, a re- 
lapse, which left little hope of her recovery. 
She was borne back to London, and kept in 
strict seclusion, forbidden even the company of 
her favorite Greek authors. It was from this 
confinement that she cried out in spirit, thus: 

J count the dismal time by months and years, 

Since last I felt the green sward under foot, 
And the great breadth of all things sammer-mute 
Met mine upon my lips. Now Earth appears 
As strange to me as dreams of distant spheres, 
Or thoughts of Heaven we weep at. Nature’s lute 
Sounds on behind this door so closely shut, 
A strange, wild music to the prisoNer’s ears, 
Dilated by the distance, till the b” 
Grows dim with fancies which it fe>:s too fine ; 
While ever, with a visionary pain 
Past the precluded senses, sweep and shine 
Streams, forests, glades—and many a golden train 
Of sunlit hills, transfigured to Divine,” 

And again: 


“ When some beloved voice, that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, faileth suddenly, 
And silence, against which you dare not cry, 
Aches round you like a strong disease, and new— 
What hope? Whathelp? What music will undo 
That silence to your sense? Not friendship’s sigh ; 
Not reason’s subtle count; not melody 
Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunus blew; 
Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales, 
Whose hearts leap upward through the ¢ypress trees 
To the clear moon; nor yet the spheric laws, 
Self-chanted; nor the angel’s sweet ‘ All-Hails,’ 
Met in the smile of God. Nay, none of these. 
Speak Txov, availing Christ! and fill this pause.” 


The sufferer was to fill this void in her 
being, and in a very novel manner. In 1845, 
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VesetiAs Terell Cictrtry 
This is as musically told as if the “ 
ring’’ of that kiss were woven into the lines. 


In another, she thus gives expression to the 
power and depth of her love passion: 


Miss Barrett received from Robert Browning 
one of that poet’s last eompositions—a play— 
which he hoped would serve to amuse her for 
an hour. The lady acknowledged its receipt 
by writing the poet a Greek letter. To this 
Hellenic epistle Mr. Browning replied in the 
same language. The correspondence contin- 
ued, all in Greek, and soon grew warm and 
loving, as Greek verbs so well know how to 
move. The consequences were an interview, 
areal love-match, and a wedding—all to the 
utter astonishment of the literary, as well as 
of the social, world of London. Of this most 
singular courtship the poet-wife has given us 
many records. Her ‘‘ Portuguese Sonnets’ are 
not translations, as they purport, but her own 
heart utterances. 

Let us quote, to teach our readers how poets 
woo: 


“ First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write ; 
And, ever since, it grew more clear and white, 
Slow to world-greetings, quick with its ‘ Oh, list? 
When the angels speak. <A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here, plainer to my sight 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehe+d; and half missed, 
Half falling on my hair. Oh, beyond meed! 
That was the crysm of love, which Love’s own crown 
With sanctifying sweetness did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect purple state! Since when, indeed, 
I have been proud, and said, ‘ My love, my own!” 
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“ How do I love thee? Let me count the ways: 
I do love thee to the depth, and breadth, and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of being and ideal grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle light. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for right; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from praise ; 
I Jove thee with the passion but to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith ; 
I leve thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints. I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life; and if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.” 


Also in this most exquisite utterance : 


“T never gave a lock of hair away 

To a man, dearest, except this to thee, 
Which now upon my fingers thoughtfully 

| [ring out to the full brown length, and say, 
‘Take it? My day of youth went yesterday ; 
My bair no longer bounds to my foot’s glee, 
Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle tree, 
As girls do, any more. It only may 
Now shade on two pale cheeks the mark of tears, 
Taught drooping from the head that hangs aside 
Through sorrow’s trick. I thought the funeral-shears 
Would take this first; but Love is justified. 
Take it thou—finding pure from all those years 
The kiss my mother left here when she died.” — 


If man ever had riches lavished at his 
shrine, that man certainly is Mr. Browning. 
It is a beautiful comment upon the pure-mind- 
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edness of the pair, that they can thus give the 
world an insight into ‘the most secret springs 
of their being. 

We have dwelt upon this episode in the 
poet’s life, because to us it is a truly blessed 
spectacle when so much mind can come out of 
its seclusion, to become the very impersonation 
of womanly devotion and tenderness. How 
such a history shames the absurd notion, pre- 
vailing in certain minds, that an intellectual 
woman is somewhat unsexed, and rendered in- 
capable of loving deeply and passionately ! 

Shortly after this happy marriage, the two 
poets—one in heart and soul, though still two 
in their name and fame—removed to Florence, 
Italy, where their permanent residence was 
fixed. None more than the Brownings are 
friends of popular liberty; and Florence, with 
its sweet air and freedom to foreigners, is a 
proper field for their repose. Mrs. Browning 
sings, in the little lyrie from which we have 
already quoted: 

“Tam no trumpet, but a reed: 
No flattering breath shall from me lead 
A silver sound, a hollow sound! 
I will not ring, for priest or king, 
One blast that, in re-echoing, 
Would leave a bondman faster bound.” 

Well has she kept her promise. In her 
“Casa Guidi Windows, or Sketches of the 
Italian Revolution in 1848,” she shows how 
her heart is with the popular cause in poor, op- 
pressed Italy. The volume is full of strong 
expression, glowing at times in its enthusiasm, 
yet stern in its purpose of stigmatizing tyranny 
and upholding liberty. Very knowing critics 
pretend to detect in the volume evidence of her 
assimilation with the idiosyncrasies of her 
husband. It is true, there appears less of the 
obscurity and mannerisms of her earlier poems 
in what has fallen from her pen since 1846 ; 
but to us it seems that she is still distinctively 
Mrs. Barrett Browning ; and even in her last, 
and perhaps best work, ‘‘ Aurora Leigh’?’— 
wherein plainness of speech is remarkable— 
we find her impress so certainly stamped upon 
the undercurrent and expression of the whole 
as to make this charge of “ conjugal copyism” 
one of much injustice. So far as the husband 
has succeeded in giving true English expres- 
sion to her perhaps too classically trained 
tastes, there is no desire to deny the presence 
of his mental influence ; but when it comes to 
stripping her of originality, making her simply 
an echo of her husband, we feel like erying, 
“Fie, for shame!”? upon such criticism. It 
Seiievarly proceeds from those persons who, 
jealous of merit in woman, seek to prove her 
the shadow of some man whol is sure to have 
gone before. 

“Aurora Leigh,”? which she syawieabat 
best and maturest of all her productions, is 
worthy of this promise, atid now stands out 
in bold relief from latter-day poetry. Auto- 
biographie and didactic in its character, it yet 
has all the charm of romanee, and every page 
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glows with and irradiates the soul of the poet 
and pure-hearted defender of humanity. There 
are, it is true, passages of tedious tale, and 
some expressions which, in a previous number, 
we have characterized as inexcusably careless 
and in bad taste; but what poem of equal 
length possesses fewer faults of commission ? 
All writers are »guilty of lapses and haste, to 
a greater or less degree; and it scarcely be- 
comes the reader to cull these blemishes to the 
neglect of the beauty which is the character- 
istic of the whole. Leave such carping to the 
critic, whose office seems to be to sift the chaff 
from the true grain, rather than grain from the 
chaff. Space forbids that we should refer at 
length to ‘‘ Aurora Leigh,” though we confess 
it would give us great pleasure to make quota- 
tion of some of its many remarkably fine pas- 
sages, as showing something of the power and 
moral that isin the poet’s pen. Let us take 


- it for granted that lovers of poetry have already 


become possessed of the volume, and are, there- 
fore, familiar with its character. 

We quote the following description of the 
lady, as given by a gentleman who met the 
poet, some time since, at Florence. He says: 

‘Mrs. Browning I found possessed of a de- 
cidedly fine intellectual countenance, the eye 
black and large, the cheeks at that time very 
thin, which, with a diminutive chin, gave the 
lower part of the face a somewhat triangular 
shape. The features were regular, except the 
mouth, the upper part of which projected a 
little too much. If it were not for this defect, 


and the evident traces of illness, she might | 


have been pronounced handsome. .Her black 
hair was worn in ringlets, falling on either 
side nearly to the waist, which gave to the 
delicate figure a strange, sprite-like effect. 
Her voice had that true Shaksperian quality 
of excellence in woman—it was low, clear, 
and sweet. The countenance, upon the whole, 
wore an intensely calm, melancholy expres- 
sion, with the manner of one who had long 
lived a very retired life.” 

Mrs. Browning died June 29, 1861, at Florence. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


The portrait of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
presents to the eye of the phrenologist many 
remarkable qualities. She had a singularly 
sensitive temperament, and all the tenderness 
and delicacy of the female nature; and these 
were heightened, we might say sublimated, by 
that delicacy of physical health which may be 
said to have laid her nervous system bare to 
the touch of every influence calculated to act 
upon her sensitive sympathies. Joined to this 
feminine and nervous delicacy, she had uncom- 
monly strong social affections, and her yearn- 
ing love, with its many tendrils, reached for 


‘and clasped every lovable object. Nearly ev- 


ery stanza of her poetry throws the light of 


love upon whatever she describes ; and when 


we add that, surmounting this delicacy of na- 


“equally distinguished for 
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ture, and this uncommon 
strength of affection, she 
possessed a most philo- 
sophical, scholarly, and 
masculine intellect, we 
present to the reader a 
combination of charac- 
teristics scarcely met 
with once in a hundred 
years. Her grasp of 
mind: may be found in 
Harriet Martineau or 


Madame de Stael; and 
others may have been 


their social affections ; 
but where, except in the 
subject before us, can be 
found that rare combi- 
nation of _ intellectual 
and philosophical power 
with such depth and 
super-sensitiveness of af- 
fection? How full and 
heavy the back head ap- 
pears! It is not stint- 
ed, narrow, or short, but 
broad, deep, projecting 
backward, and full in all 
its parts. Conjugal and 
Parental Love appear to 
have been strong, with 
Adhesiveness and Inhab- 
itiveness decidedly large. 
She had rather large 
Continuity, which gave 
intense and patient application to the mind. 
Her moral and religious organs appear to 
have been large, especially her Veneration and 
Benevolence. Her forehead was massive, and 
the head apparently large as a whole. Her 
Ideality and Sublimity were almost excessively 
developed ; but with her large Causality and 
Comparison, which gave a strongly marked 
philosophical and critical cast to her mind, she 
had a tendency to prune the luxuriance of her 
imagination, and to keep it within bounds. 
Her excellent memory enabled her to hold 
in her mind all the knowledge which her ex- 
tensive reading had procured, and her strong 
intellectual judgment enabled her to use her 
knowledge to excellent advantage. But the 
inspiration of her labors originated in her im- 
agination, her strong religious sensibility, and 
her uncommonly deep-toned love-spirit, her in- 
tellect serving as a pilot or guide to her emo- 
tional nature. The peculiarity of her writings, 
aside from that almost wild originality which 
characterizes her style, is an outbursting /¢el- 
ing, as if her heart was all aglow; and even 
when she writes in a strain of sadness, she 
never fails to evince the intense warmth and 
generosity of her soul. Her very winter moon- 


light seems blended with a glow of sunshine ; 





and could she have lived healthy and robust, 
the world would have lost, perhaps, something 
of that plaintiveness which weakness and dis- 
ease gave to her writings; yet it would doubt- 
less have begn more than compensated for in 
that stately grandeur and intense vigor which 
her writings would have evinced, had such a 
brain and nervous system been coupled with 
robust bodily health. The strings were too 
strong for the harp, and their music, though 
hushed, teaches the world how great a treasure 
it has lost. 
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TILLMAN, 
WHO RESCUED THE SCHOONER 8. J. WARING. 





WILLIAM TILLMAN. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


—— 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


WitiamM TILLMAN, on account of his heroic 
conduct in recapturing the schooner S. J. 
Waring, and bringing her safely into New 
York, has excited great interest and attention. 

His constitution is strong; he has broad 
shoulders, is thick-set and well built, weighing, 
we judge, about one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. His head measures twenty-two inches 
in circumference ; and from a careful personal 
examination we find the following develop- 
ments, 

He has more than a common degree of Firm- 
ness and self-reliance, considerable Self-Esteem, 
and large Approbativeness and Conscientious- 
ness. His social faculties are well indicated. 
His Combativeness and Destructiveness are 
not predominant qualities, though they are ra- 
ther strong. We judge that he would never 
quarrel nor exercise cruelty if he could well 
avoid it, but that he would be executive and 
thorough in whatever he undertook to do. 
The organs which give perseverance, self-reli- 
ance, sense of justice, and courage are strong. 

The most remarkable feature of his charac- 
ter is his uncommonly large Perceptive organs, 
which give practical talent and good common 
sense. The portrait shows a very great prom- 
inence in the middle and lower part of the 
forehead, but the head itself presents these 
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qualities in a still more striking manner. From 
the ear forward to the root of the nose the dis- 
tance is very great; we rarely find it so great 
in heads of the same size. This shows very 
large Individuality, or observation ; Form, or 
memory of configuration; Size, or judgment 
of proportion ; Locality, or memory of places ; 
and Eventuality, or memory of facts. His 
Language is also large, which gives him free- 
dom of expression and good powers of descrip- 
tion. He has very good mechanical talent, 
and might succeed well in a mechanical trade 
which requires ingenuity and practical judg- 
ment. He is pleasant in his manners and 
speech, and appears to be possessed of a kindly 
disposition ; but his great resolution and de- 
termination, acted upon by the sense of self- 
preservation, made him brave and heroic in 
his late trying circumstances; and we fancy 
that we discovered a shade of sadness on his 
countenance, as if these fifteen days of peril had 
left their mark. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Great interest attaches to the schooner 
S. J. Waring, from the fact that having been 
captured by the privateer Jeff. Davis, she was 
recaptured by the steward, Tillman, a colored 
man, who killed three of the prize crew with 
a hatchet, and, with the assistance of another 
hand on board, secured two others of the 
impressed as prisoners. 

The negro, who is shrewder than the general 
run of his race, saw slavery staring him in the 
face, and he undertook the bold step, which 
was attended with success. On board of the 
schooner, after its capture, he had been tan- 
talized by the captors, and was promised a 
master soon at Savannah. 

The Waring was captured by the privateer 
Jeff. Davis some two hundred miles south of 
New York. After the capture, the captain of 
the Jeff. Davis placed on board of the Waring, 
Montague Amiel as captain, a Charleston 
pilot; and a man named Stevens as mate, and 
Sidney as second mate. These were the 
three men who were killed by the steward. 
The prisoners brought into this port are James 
Milnor, of South Carolina, and James Dorsey, 
of New Jersey. 

After the re-taking of the vessel, it was 
piloted, in a great measure, by the negro, who 
brought her safely into this port. When he 
arrived here, it is said several attempts were 
made to spirit him away by bribes and prom- 
ises, and it was at his own request that he 
was sent to the House of Detention. The 
schooner is worth about twelve thousand 
dollars, and very likely he will be awarded 
half the amount as salvage. What the cargo 
is worth, we have not yet learned, but, no 
doubt, it is also worth several thousand dollars. 


STORY OF WM. TILLMAN, THE STEWARD. 

William Tillman says that he was born of 
free parents, in Milford, Delaware, and is 
twenty-seven years of age. His parents moved 
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to Providence, R. I., when he was fourteen 
years old, and he has since called that place 
his home. He has been in the employ of 
Jonas Smith & Co., No. 227 Front Street, New 
York, by whom the schooner was owned, for 
the last three years. 

The schooner S. J. Waring had started on a 
voyage to Buenos Ayres, in South America, with 
an assorted cargo, which, with the vessel, was 
valued at $100,000. There were on board, the 
captain and mate ; William Tillman, steward ; 
William Stedding, seaman, born in Germany, 
twenty-three years of age, and has been sailing 
four years out of New York ; Donald McLeod, 
seaman, of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, thirty 
years of age, has been sailing out of New York 
for seven or eight years; and Bryce Mackin- 
tosh. a passenger. 

On the 7th of July they fell in with the 
privateer Jeff. Davis, L. M. Coxetter, captain, 
and a prize crew of five were put aboard, who 
were unarmed. ‘To use the language of Till- 
man : ‘* They run ten days and didn’t find Char- 
leston ; we were, however, only fifty miles south 
of Charleston, and one hundred to the east- 
ward. On the voyage they treated me in the 
best kind of way, and talked the best kind of 
talk. 

““One day the first lieutenant of the pirates 
was sitting in the cabin, cross-legged, smoking, 
and he said to me, ‘When you go down to 
Savannah, I want you to go to my house, and I 
will take care of you.’ I thought,’’ continued 
the negro, ‘‘ yes, you will take care of me, when 
you get me there. I raised my hat, and said: 
‘Yes, sir, thank you.’ But afterward I said 
to Billy (the German), ‘I am not going to 
Charleston a live man—they may take me 
there dead.’”? He had been told by the prize- 
master that he would get rewarded in Charles- 
ton for performing his duty so well in bringing 
the schooner in; he had also heard a conver- 
sation not intended for his ears, in regard to 
the price he would probably bring; and he had 
heard the prize-master say to one of his men, 
“You talk to that steward, and keep him in 
good heart; by G-—d he will never see the 
North again.” 

Tillman conferred with two of the seamen 
about taking possession of the schooner, but 
they declined adopting any plan, saying that 
none of them knew how to navigate her back, 
should they succeed in getting control. Tull- 
man thought the matter over for three days, 
and then made an appeal to the German, and 
said, “If you are a man to stick to your word, 
we can take this vessel easy.”? Then we 
made a plan that I should go to my berth, and 
when most of them were asleep, he was to 
give me some sign, or awake nfe. We tried 
this for two nights, but no good chance offered. 
But last Tuesday night we caught them 
asleep, and we went to work. The mate 
comes to my berth and he touches me. He 
says, “Now is your time.” I went into my 
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room and got my hatchet. The first man I 
struck was the captain. He was lying in a 
state-room on the starboard side. I aimed for 
his temple as near as I could, and hit him 
just below the ear with the edge of the hatchet. 
With that he made a very loud shriek. The 
passenger jumped up very much in a fright. 
I told him, ‘‘ Do you be still; I shall not hurt 
a hair of your head.” The passenger knew 
what I was up to; he never said a word more. 
I walks right across the cabin to the second 
mate’s room, and I gave him one severe blow 
in the mole of the head—that is, right across 
the middle of the head. I did not stop to see 
whether he was dead, or no; but I jumped on 
deck, and, as I did so, the mate, who had been 
sleeping on the companion-way, started from 
the noise he heard in the cabin. Just as he 
rose upon his feet, I struck him in the back of 
the head. Then the German chap jumped 
over, and we “mittened” on to him, and flung 
him over the starboard quarter. Then we 
went down straight into the cabin. The 
second mate was not quite dead. He was 
sitting, leaning against his berth. I‘ catched”’ 
him by the hair of the head with my left hand, 
and struck him with the hatchef, which I had 
in my right hand. I told the young German, 
‘Well, let?s get him overboard as soon as we 
ean.’? So we hauled him over on to the cabin. 
The Marshal—Was he quite dead ? 
Tillman—No; he was not quite dead, but 
he would not have lived long. We flung him 
over the starboard quarter. Then I told this 
German to go and call that man Jim, the 
Southern chap (one of the pirates), here. He 
called himaft. Says I, ‘ Jim, come down here 
in the cabin.” Do you know that I have taken 
charge of this vessel to-night? I am going to 
put you in irons.’”? ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘I am 
willing.” He gave right up. I kept him in 
irons till eight o’clock the next morning. I 
then sent the German for him, and I said, 
‘Smith (the name ‘Milnor went by on board), 
I want you to join us, and help to take this 
vessel back. But mind, the least crook or the 
least turn, and overboatd you go with the 
rest.”? ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘‘I will do the best 
I can.’ And he worked well all the way 
back. He couldn’t do otherwise. It was 
pump or sink. 
Marshal—Did they beg, any of them? 
Tillman—They didn’t have any chance to 
beg. It was all done in five minutes. In 
seven minutes and a half after I struck the 
first blow, the vessel was squared away before 
the wind and all sail on. We were fifty miles 
south of Charleston, and one hundred to the 
eastward. s 


Tillman said that at first he had thought of — 


securing all the men, and bringing them all to 
New York~alive in irons; but he found this 
was impracticable. To use his own language, 
“There were too many for that; there were 
five of them and only three of us. After this, 
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I said, well, I will get all I can back alive, 
and the rest I will kill.” 

After a careful examination before the 
United States authorities, in New York, Till- 
man and Stedding were honorably discharged. 

The public seem determined to secure sal- 
vage on the ship and cargo for them, which 
ought to be not less than $10,000, or 15,000 
each, and have it securely invested and placed 
in the hands of trustees for their benefit. 

These men were so beset by the thronging 
hundreds who wanted to see them, that they 
found it impossible to walk the streets. Mr. 
Barnum invited them to spend a few weeks in 
the Museum, where the public could see them, 
and we presume he will pay ther well for 
their time, until the court shall provide for 
them, by a verdict for salvage on vessel and 
cargo in their favor. 
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{For Life Illustrated.) 


THE TYROL AND ANDREW HOFER. 


PART I. 

Tue Tyrol is one of the most mountainous, 
though at the same time one of the most pic- 
turesque, countries of Europe. It has all the 
beauties which can be derived from the con- 
templation of Alps, lakes, glaciers, avalan- 
ches, and waterfalls, quite as grand and mag- 
nificent as those of Switzerland; so much so, 
indeed, that its picturesqueness very frequently 
rises into sublimity. Ruined towers and di- 
Japidated royal and baronial castles frown 
from the heights, and forcibly recall to the rec- 
ollection of the traveler the days when might 
constituted right, and when tyranny retained 
what rapacity had appropriated. _ 

The picturesqueness of the national costume 
forms also a very attractive ingredient in the 
mingled beauties of the landscape ; and if the 
contemplation of mental attributes of a’pleas- 
ing nature can add anything to our appre- 
ciation of the physical beauties of rural life ; 
if we can mingle things so essentially dis- 
tinct though always in contact, as mind and 


matter, and can contrive to have a higher’ 
appreciation of the beauties of the latter in 


consequence of our consciousness of the beau- 
ties of the former, then, indeed, will the 
charms of the Tyrolese landscape stand out 


“in bolder relief when heightened by the char- 
acter of the peasantry. This character mainly 


consists of a naive simplicity of manners, 
and quite a total absence of all affectation ; 
bold, open-handed, and open-hearted ; fond of 
speaking the truth, and of calling things by 
their right names; frugal, industrious, tem- 
perate, and hospitable. Such frankness, mod- 


ern travelers tell us, would be in vain sought 
for in the Switzerland of the present day, except 
_in some of the small mountainous or pastoral 
cantons, and these do not lie in the great route 
\ of European tourists. 


Perhaps it is mainly 
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owing to this circumstance, that in these se- 
eluded districts the noble old Swiss character 
still remains in flourishing vitality, for it is 
unfortunately a melancholy truth, that the 
civilization of the nineteenth century is as 
prolific in moral degeneracy and in mental 
hallucination as it 1s in the amplification of 
abstract science, experimental philosophy, and 
physical comfort. 

The Tyrol has been less fortunate than 
Switzerland in securing her national indepen- 
dence ; still, though she yet remains under the 
thralldom of a foreign government, and has not 
risen to the dignity of a nation (the people do 
not, in fact, desire it), yet brave hearts have 
throbbed, and still throb there under the homely 
garb of the peasant. They have, by availing 
themselves of the wildness of their solitudes 
and of the inaccessibility of their mountain 
passes, driven back, or worse, have nearly an- 
nihilated, hosts of foreign invaders. Even at 
the beginning of this century, almost in our 
own days, when the whole continent of Europe 
lay crouching at the feet of the first Napoleon, 
fearful of being devoured by the idol even 
while in the act of burning incense to its honor, 
the brave Tyrolese formed a solitary, yet a glo- 
rious, and, unfortunately, an unsuccessful ex- 
ception. Long were the mountain solitudes 
enlivened by the echoes of their rifles, as com- 
manded by Hofer they maintained a long, a 
varied, and an unequal struggle against the 
French and Bavarians. Of this struggle, and 
of the immortal peasant Hofer, we shall have 
a few words to say presently. 


It is to be regretted that our tourists do not 
submit to a little inconvenience, and deviate 
in a small degree from the common track for 
the purpose of contemplating some of the beau- 
ties of the Tyrol. While Switzerland, how- 
ever, is visited by thousands of our citizens 
who make the grand tour of Europe, the Tyrol 
is seldom even thought of, although it might 
be reached by merely crossing the boundary ; 
but in getting to this boundary, the high road 
into Italy must be widely departed from. That 
high road lies through Switzerland, and is 
easily accessible from France and Germany, 
whereas the Tyrol leads nowhere, is not par- 
ticularly easy of access, and must be sought 
for its own sake. The traveler, in order. to 
approach the Tyrol, must make a circuit of a 
part of Bavaria and cross the Bavarian Alps, 
or he must travel through the Grison valleys 
of the Engaddine, where all accommedations 
are of the roughest description. 


A glance at a good map will show the situ- 
ation of this rugged country, which is divided 


by an imaginary line into two unequal parts: . 


the German Tyrol, which leans on Germany 
and Bavaria; and the Italian Tyrol, which 
slopes down to the lakes and fertile plains of 
Lombardy. This line is supposed to be drawn 
across the country from east to west, leaving 
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the town of Botzen to the north, and all to 
the north of this line is known as the German 
Tyrol, and all to the south as the Italian 
Tyrol. It is, we presume, needless to inform 
our geographical readers, that the Tyrol forms 
no part of either Germany or Italy, but is a por- 
tion of the hereditary possessions of the house 
of Austria; the terms German Tyrol and Ital- 
ian Tyrol mean merely that the northern por- 
tion adjoins Germany, and the southern portion 
Italy. 


The German portion is the larger, by about 
one third. The Italian portion is much more 
populous in proportion to its extent, and 
abounds in larger and better built towns and 
villages. It is said by some tourists, that the 
character of the inhabitants of the southern or 
Italian portion of the Tyrol falls very far short 
in the attributes of manly inglependence which 
so eminently distinguish those of the northern 
or Germanic portion. This, however, if it be 
the fact (and it requires corroboration), is very 
easily explained. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in the whole sys- 
tem of social economy that exercises so im- 
portant an infiuence in molding the social and 
political character of a people, as the nature 
of the tenure by which they hold possession 
of the soil. So long as a man cultivates land 
which is not his own, he is always more or 
less at the mercy of his landlord. If the coun- 
try be densely populated, and if it be at the 
same time purely agricultural, so that farms 
are not easily procured, and if, also, the land- 
lord has the power of eviction, it amounts al- 
most to a power of life and death. In the 
Tyrol, however, this power is very much re- 
stricted as it is in every other country in Eu- 
rope, except in the British Islands alone. Still, 
though he has not this tyrannical privilege so 
long as the tenant fulfills his part of the agree- 
ment, yet he can, notwithstanding, subject the 
latter to a series of innumerable petty annoy- 
ances. The tenant, conscious that he is ever 
at the beck of this servile tyrant, that he is 
constantly under close surveillance, that his 
most careless expressions are noted, almost his’ 
very thoughts put upon record, has to act by 
rule and speak by measure ; the moral elastic- 
ity of a freeman departs from him, and in its 
stead eomes that stiffness, and often dissimula- 
tion, which is akin to military discipline, until 
at last he dwindles down into a passive slave 
apparently, contented with his condition; in 
short, he becomes a human volcano, whose ex- 
terior is covered with snow, but whose inte- 
rior is a mass of liquid fire. In the fullness 
of time comes the eruption which at once cov- 
ers up with its overwhelming torrent not only 
agrarian despotism, but also the landmarks of 
social order, leaving the fabric of the state to 
be again constructed out of the debris. The 
peasant proprietor, on the other hand, certain 
that even a revolution can not deprive him of 
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his holding, is much less disposed to submit to 
the insolence of power, and will unhesitatingly 
take the field against grievances to which the 
poor holder of another man’s land will submit 
without a murmur. If a country is to be truly 
happy and independent, the first care of her 
statesmen should be to see that the people 
touch the soil in the greatest possible number 
of points. It might, perhaps, be a matter of 
curious inquiry with the philosophic historian 
whether the people of America, had they been 
tenants at will, would have raised such a rout 
in Boston respecting the nominal duty of three- 
pence a pound on tea; we question very much, 
had they been conscious that they could be 
turned out of possession at the whim of their 
landlords, whether that same cargo of tea 
would not have been quietly retailed in Boston 
city instead of being made to serve as food for 
the fishes. 

Now, the reader will very naturally ask, 
What is the meaning of this long digression ? 
What possible bearing can it have upon the 
question, if question there be? Or what point 
have we in view to establish by this train of 
reasoning? ‘The answer is easy, and has refer- 
ence to the contrast of character between the 
Germanic and Italian Tyrolese above alluded 
to: the peasantry of the German portion are 
nearly all proprietors, while those of the Italian 
portion are tenants. _ 

The valley of the river Inn runs through all 
the northern portion of the Tyrol. It is shut 
out from the lower or Italian Tyrol by a lofty 
chain of mountains, the only road over which 
is by Mount Brenner, at an elevation of 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea. This valley 
of the Inn, reckoning its sinuosities, is nearly 
100 miles long; its greatest breadth does not 
exceed eight miles, while in many places, and 
for a considerable distance, it does not exceed 
two or three miles broad, Innspruck, the 
principal city, is situated about middle way in 
this valley. 

The main territory of the lower or Italian 
Tyrol is comprised in the valleys of the Ei- 
The principal towns on 
these rivers are Botzen, Lavis, Trent (the cap- 
ital), and Roveredo. The Tyrol is, notwith- 
standing its forests, lakes, glaciers, and moun- 
tains covered with eternal snow, a tolerably 
well-peopled country. It contained in 1780 a 
population of about 600,000, and paid an an- 
nual tax to the Austrian government. of 3,000,- 
000 florins, or about $1,500,000. The silver 
and copper works at Schwatz, in the upper 
Tyrol, were among the most profitable things 
in the emperor’s hereditary dominions; and 
the salt works at Halle, in the same division 
of the country, yielded annually about 300,000 
florins ($150,000). The population of Inn- 
spruck is about 14,000. 

This metropolis of the Tyrol is a beautiful 
city, and contains many objects of very great 
interest. The most remarkable of these is the 
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tomb or mausoleum of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian I., in the cathedral church of the Holy 
Cross. This vast monument consists of a 
tomb or sarcophagus of white and black mar- 
ble, six feet high and thirteen feet in length, 
surmounted by a bronze statue of the emperor 
kneeling, and is surrounded by other subordi- 
nate works of sculpture. The beauty of the 
work les mainly in the bassi-relievi which 
cover the sides of the monument, and which 
are sculptured out of the finest Carrara mar- 
ble, the compartments being divided from each 
other by pilasters of jet-black marble. There 
are in all twenty-four tablets, which represent 
the principal events of Maximilian’s life, such 
as his marriage at Ghent with the daughter of 
Charles the Rash, duke of Burgundy ; his cor- 
onation as king of the Romans at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle ; his combat with the Venetians ; his de- 
feat of the Turks in Croatia, ete. 

Around this magnificent tomb stand, as if 
sentineling the remains of the monarch who 
sleeps underneath, twenty-eight statues in 
bronze, of kings, queens, princes, and stalwart 
warriors clad in armor. The male figures are 
nearly eight feet high, and are intended to rep- 
resent (for as likenesses many of them must be 
entirely imaginary) the persons who formed 
the subjects of the deceased emperor’s affec- 
tion or admiration, Among them are Clovis 
the First, king of Franee ; Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths ; King Arthur of England; the 
crusader Godfrey of Bouillon, king of Jerusa- 
lem ; several of the early counts of Hapsburg, 
the ancestors of Maximilian, and of the now 
reigning emperors of Austria; Mary of Bur- 
gundy, the first wife of Maximilian ; the Arch- 
duchess Margaret, his daughter; Joanna, 
spouse of Philip I. of Spain; and Leonora, 
princess of Portugal. 

All who have visited this remarkable tomb, 
more particularly in the gloom and silence of 
twilight, have deseribed the effect as being pe- 
culiarly solemn and impressive. Warriors clad 
from head to foot in plate armor, princes with 
their crowns and robes of state, and ladies 
with their court dresses, stand before us in 
most minute detail, and are contemplated with 
eager, and at the same time with almost fear- 
ful interest. Many of them have written their 
names in bold and legible characters on the 
history of the world, and have so modified the 
circumstances of the age in which they lived, 
that we, even now, at this distance of time 
and place, can feel the effects of their actions. 
To be among their representatives, even in 
bronze, in the gloom of a cathedral, with only 
a thin gleam of twilight half admitted through 
stained glass, and alternately intercepted and 
reflected by massive columns, groined roofs, 
and fan tracery, is to be ina situation which is 


‘| well calculated (as Shakspeare hasit) to make us 


chew the cud 
Of sweet and bitter fancy. 


There is, however, in this church at Inn- 
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spruck, among other fine monuments in mar- 


ble, and statues in bronze of Catholic saints) 
one tomb which deserves particular notice—it 
is that of the peasant patriot, Andrew Hofer. 
It is unmarked by either bronze or marble ; it 
boasts neither “storied urn nor animated bust ;”’ 
it contains”only the moldering remains of a 


‘man who sprung from the people—the keeper 


of an inn or public-house—who was always 
with them, and of them, and eventually died 
for their cause. Yet notwithstanding the bar- 
renness of its appearance, this tomb calls for 
a larger share of the sympathies of humanity, 
and a greater degree of reverence, than we are 
generally willing to give to the proudest piles 
that courtly adulation has raised to the mem- 
ory of emperors and kings. 

That the story of Hofer may be understood, 
it will be necessary to take a brief glance at 
the history of the country, and more particu- 
larly at the few years which preceded his ap- 
pearance as a guerilla chief. 

The house of Hapsburg. which originated 
in the neighboring mountains of Switzerland, 
the chiefs of which eventually became dukes 
of Austria and emperors of Germany, obtained 
possession of the Tyrol in the fourteenth cent- 
ury. Events of this kind were brought about 
in the usual manner in which nationalities 
were then either crushed out or transferred, 
that is, by war, by marriage, or by purchase. 
The people were not then invented (the reader 
will pardon the coinage), and the modern 
method of ascertaining the opinions of nations 
by means of universal suffrage was not, of 


course, even dreamed of, and if had been pro- © 


posed, would have been laughed to scorn by 
prescriptive legitimacy. 

In the acquisition of the Tyrol, however, by 
the house of Hapsburg, the three methods of 
acquiring sovereignty above alluded to were 
all put in requisition. 
between one of the chiefs of the Hapsburg dy- 
nasty and a native princess of the Tyrol in 
whom the succession rested ; there was a fierce 
contest with the duke of Bavaria; and there 
was a purchase from him of the sovereigiity, 
which purchase formed the basis of a peace. 
Thus were the Tyrolese transferred to the 
house of Hapsburg, under whose dominion, 
with a slight exception which will be noticed 
presently, they have since remained. It is 
but justice, however, to the Austrian govern- 
ment to remark that its treatment of the Tyrol 
was mild. It was left in the enjoyment of all 
its ancient privileges, its diet, or representa- 
tive body, and other sufficient liberal institu- 
tions. 

We have thus taken a brief glance at the 


peculiarities, physical and social, of the Tyrol 
and Tyrolese, and given a condensed view of 
its history. In our next issue we will present 
our readers with an outline of the very une- 
qual struggle so nobly maintained by Hofer 
and his peasants against the French and Ba- 
varian forces. 
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were all on one side, and they on the other, acknowledged that >the 
details of the case had extended far beyond their capacity of compre- 
heusion ; that they really could fourm no judgment on the question, and 
therefore concluded that it was safest to follow the judge. The 
minority, who understood the case thoroughly, differed from the judge ; 
they took great pains to explain, from their own notes, the leading 
circumstances to the majority, and succeeded in bringing them over to 
their opinion; and the result was, a verdiet of a totally opposite 
description, to that at first proposed. I obtained this information the 
day after the trial, from one of those who had stood in the minority. 
The verdict was right, and no attempt was made to disturb it by the 
party who lost his cause. 


The majority were not to blame; they had been called on to dis- 
charge a public duty for which they were totally unprepared, and they 
did their best to accomplish the ends of justice. But what I humbly 
submit to your consideration is, that, as the ordinary members of the 
community are called on to exercise the very important office of jurors, 
and may become the instruments of taking away the life or property 
of their fellow-men, their education should be so conducted as to 
qualify them to a reasonable extent for discharging so grave a duty. 
If we were accustomed to look on our social duties as equally import- 
ant with our private interest, instruction calculated to qualify us to 
comprehend questions of private right and public criminality would 
undoubtedly form a branch of our early instruction. It might be use- 
ful to confer certificates or civil degrees on young men, founded on an 
examination into their educational attainments, and to render these 
indispensable by law to their being placed on the roll of jurors, or 


even of voters, and also to their exercising any public office of trust,- 


honor, oremolument. The effects of such a regulation would probably 
be, that it would be considered disgraceful to want this qualification ; 
that parents would strain every nerve to obtain it for their children ; 
and that all who required to be the architects of their own fortunes 
would pursue’such studies as would enable them to acquire it. In 
Scotland the standard of education is low, but in England it is still 
humbler. I knew an Englishman who had acquired a fortune exceed- 
ing £70,000, whose whole educational acquirements consisted in read- 
ing and the ability to subscribe his own name. He was, as you may 
suppose, a man of great natural talent. A clerk always accompanied 
him in his mercantile journeys, who conducted his correspondence, 
drew his bills, kept his books, and, as far as possible, supplied his 
want of original education: but he strongly felt the extent of his own 
defects. His affairs had required such constant active exertion, after 
he had entered into business, that he had found no leisure to educate 
himself; and he was so far advanced in. life when I conversed with 
him, that he had then no hopes of going to school. 


Analogous to the duty of jurors, is that of acting as arbitrator 
between individuals who have differences with each other which they 
can not amicably adjust. This being altogether a voluntary duty, it 
may be supposed that those only who are well known to be qualified 
for it, will be called on to discharge it; but.the reverse is too often the 
ease. Individuals who are themselves ignorant of the nature of an 
arbitrator’s duties, are no judges of what qualifies another person to 
discharge them, and often make most preposterous selections. It is, 
indeed, a very common opinion, that the referee is the advocate of the 
party who nominates him, and that his duty consists in getting as 
many advantages for his friend as possible. Hence, in anticipation of 
disagreement, power is generally given to the two referees, in case of 
difference in opinion, to choose a third person, whose award shall be 
final; and not unfrequently this oversman, as he is called in Scotland, 
halves the differences between the two discordant arbitrators, and 
assumes that this must be absolute justice. 

“It is a favorite maxim with persons not conversant with law, that 
all disputes are best settled by a reference to ‘‘ honest men judging 
according to equity.’’ I have never been blind to the imperfections of 
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law and of legal decisions ; but I must be permitted to say, that I have 
seen the worst of them far surpassed in absurdity and error, by the 
decisions of honest men judging according to equity. If any of you 
have ever acted as an arbitrator, he must have found that the first 
difficulty that presented itself to his understanding, was the wide dif- 
ference between the contending parties regarding matters of fact. The 
law solves this difficulty by requiring evidence, and by establishing 
rules for determining what evidence shall be sufficient. Honest men, 
in general, hold themselves to be quite capable of discovering, by the 
inherent sagacity of their own minds, which statement is true and 
which false, without any evidence whatever, or at least by the aid of 
a very lame probation. The next difficulty which an arbitrator 
experiences is, to discover a principle in reason by which to regulate 
his judgment, so that impartial men may be capable of perceiving why 
he decides as he does, and that the parties themselves may be con- 
vineed that justice has been done to them. In courts of law, certain 
rules, which have been derived from a comprehensive survey of human 
affairs and much experience, are taken as the guides of the under- 
standing in such circumstances. These are called rules or principles 
of law. They do not always possess the characteristics of wisdom 
which I have here described, nor are they always successfully applied ; 
but the objects aimed at, both in framing and applying them, are 
unquestionably truth and justice. Yet honest men, judging according: 
to equity, too frequently treat all such rules with contempt, assume 
their own feelings to be better guides, and conceive that they have 
dispensed absolute justice when they have followed the dictates of 
their own understandings, unenlightened, inexperienced, and sometimes 
swayed by many prejudices. 

I recollect a decision of this kind which astonished both parties. A 
trader in Edinburgh had ordered a cargo of goods from Liverpool, 
according to a description clearly given in a letter, They were sent, 
and invoiced according to the description. When they arrived, it was 
discovered that they were greatly inferior, and even some of the 
articles different in kind from those ordered ; and also that they were 
faded, and on the point of perishing through decay. The purchaser 
refused to receive them; the seller insisted; and the question was 
referred to an ‘‘honest man.’”’ He decided that the goods were not 
conformable to the order given, and that the purchaser was not bound 
to receive them ; but he nevertheless condemned the purchaser to pay 
the freight from Liverpool, and all the expenses of the arbitration ; 
and assigned as his reasons for doing so, that he, the arbitrator, was 
not bound by rules of law, but was entitled to act according to equity ; 
that the seller would sustain an enormous loss by disposing of the 
eargo at Leith for what itrwould bring; that the purchaser had escaped 


a serious evil in being allowed to reject it; and that, therefore, it was 


very equitable that the purchaser should bear a little of the seller’s 
burden; and in his opinion the freight and costs would form a very 
moderate portion of the total loss which would be sustained. He 
added, that it would teach the purchaser not to order whole cargoes 
again, which he thought was going beyond the proper limits of his 
trade ; besides, it was a very dangerous thing for any man to order a 
whole cargo, especially when he had not seen the goods before they 
were shipped. 

Perhaps some persons may be found to whom this may appear to be 
a just judgment ; but to every one acquainted with the principles of 
trade, and who perceives that the seller’s bad faith or unbusinesslike 
error was the sole cause of the evil, it must appear, at best, as a 
well-intended absurdity, if not a downright iniquity. 

I know another case, in which the arbitrator found himself much 
puzzled, and resorted to this method of solving the difficulty. He 
ealled the two parties, Mr. A. and Mr. B., to meet him ina tavern, 
and placed them in separate rooms. He went first to Mr. A., and told 
him that he had seriously read all the papers, and considered the case, 
and had come to the conclusion that he, Mr. A., was entirely in the 
wrong, and that he meant to decide against him, but had called him 
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and Mr. B. to meet him, to try if it were possible to negotiate a com- 
promise between them, to save himself from the disagreeable necessity 
of pronouncing such a decision. He concluded by asking Mr. A. what 
was the largest sum he would voluntarily offer to avoid the impending 
decision. Mr. A., after expressing his surprise and disappointment, 
and arguing his case anew, which argument was heard patiently, and 
pronounced to be unsatisfactory, at last named asum. The arbitrator 
proceeded to the room in which Mr. B. was waiting, and told him that 
he had studied the case, etc., and was extremely sorry that he regarded 
him as completely in the wrong, and meant to decide against him ; but 
as he had a regard for him, he begged to know the smallest sum 
which he was willing to accept, if Mr. A. could be induced to offer it, 
as an amicable compromise, to save him the pain of pronouncing such 
a judgment. Mr. B. argued, and was listened to; his arguments were 
repelled, and he was again solicited to name a sum, under pain of 
having a decision immediately pronounced, which would deprive him 
of all. He at last named a sum. There was a wide difference 
between the sums named ; but the referee was not to be defeated ; he 
went backward and forward ‘between them, constantly threatening 
each in turn with his adverse decision, till he forced the one up and 
beat the other down, so that they at last met; and then, keeping them 
still apart, he caused each of them to subscribe a binding letter of 
‘compromise. This accomplished, he introduced them to each other, 
and boasted of the equity of his mode of settling the dispute. 

This decision was more disinterested than one of a similar kind 
mentioned by Cicero. An arbiter, Quintus Fabius Labeo, being 
appointed by the Senate of Rome to settle a boundary between the 
people of Nola and those of Naples, counseled each to avoid greediness, 
and rather to restrict than unjustly to extend their claims. They both 
acted on this advice, and a space of unclaimed ground was left in the 
middle. He gave to each the boundary which they had claimed, and 
the middle space to the Roman people ! 


LECTURE XVI. 
GOVERNMENT. 


Various theories of the origin of government—Theory derived from Phrenology—Cir. 
cumstances which modify the character of a government—Government is the power 
and authority of a nation delegated to one or a few of its members for the general 
good—General consent of the people its only moral foundation—Absurdity of doctrine 
of the Divine right of governors—Individuals not entitled to resist the government 
whenever its acts are disapproved by them—Rational mode of reforming a govern- 
ment—Political improvement slow and gradual—Advantages thence resulting— 
Independence and liberty of a nation distinguished—French government before and 
after the Revolution—British government—Relations of different kinds of government 
to the human faculties— Conditions necessary for national independence: (1.) Adequate 
size of brain; (2.) Intelligence and love of country sufficient to enable the people to 
act in concert, and sacrifice private to public advantage—National liberty—High 
moral and intellectual qualities necessary for its attainment—IIlustrations of the fore- 
going principles from history—Republics of North and South America contrasted—The 
Swiss and Dutch—Failure of the attemptto introduce a free constitution into Sicily. 


Various opinions have been entertained by philosophers regarding 
the origin of government. ‘Some have viewed it as an extension of 
the parental authority instituted by nature; others as founded on a 
compact, by which the subjects surrendered part of their natural 
liberty to their rulers, and obtained in return protection, and the 
administration of just laws for the public benefit. Some have assigned 
to it a Divine origin, and held that kings and rulers, of every rank, 
are the delegates of Heaven, and have a title to exercise dominion 
altogether independently of the will of their subjects. None of these 
views appear to me to reach the truth. 

In the human mind, as disclosed to us by Phrenology, we find social 
instincts, the activity of which leads men to congregate in society. 
We observe that they differ in natural force of character, intellectual 
talent, and bodily strength, whence some are powerful and some weak. 
We discover, also, organs of Veneration, giving the tendency to look 
up with respect to superior power, to bow before it, and to obey it. 
There are also organs of Self-Esteem, prompting men to assume 
authority, to wield it, and to exact obedience... Government seems to 
| me to spring from the spontaneous activity of these faculties, combined 
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with intellect, without any special design or agreement on the part 
either of governors or of subjects. In rude ages, individuals possessing 
large brains (which give force of character), active temperaments, and 
large organs of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, would naturally 
assume superiority, and command. Men with smaller brains, less 
mental energy, and considerable Veneration, would as instinctively 
obey ; and hence government would begin. 

This is still seen among children; for in their enterprises they 
follow and obey certain individuals as leaders who possess such qual- 
ifications as those now enumerated. A good illustration of this occurs 
in the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. The force of character, 
and fertility in expedients, arising from his large and active brain, 
made him a ruler in childhood as well asin mature age. “ Residing 
near the water,” says he, ‘‘I was much in it and on it. I learned to 
swim well, and to manage boats ; and when embarked with other boys, 
I was commonly allowed to govern, especially in any case of difficulty ; 
and upon other occasions I was generally the leader of the boys.” 

In proportion as the moral and intellectual faculties develop them- 
selves in a tribe or nation, there is a tendency to define and set limits 
to the power of the rulers, and to ascertain and enlarge the boundaries 
of the liberties of the subjects. External circumstances also modify 
the character of the government. If surrounded by powerful and 
ambitious neighbors, the subjects of a particular state forego many 
individual advantages, for the sake of the higher security which they 
derive from placing the whole power of the nation in the hands of a 
single individual. They prefer a despotism, because it enables the 
executive government to concentrate and propel the whole physical 
force of the kingdom against an invading enemy. In other cireum- 
stances, where local situations, such as those of England or the 
United States of North America, expose the national independence to 
few dangers, the subjects, in proportion to their moral and intellectual 
advancement, naturally limit the power of their sovereigns and rulers. 

I regard the form of government of any particular country to have 
arisen from the following causes, or some combination of them: 

First—The size and particular combination of the organs in the 
brains of the people. 

Secondly—The temperament of the people. 

Thirdly—The soil and climate of the nation. 

Fourthly—The character and condition of the nations with whom 
they are geographically in contact. And, 

Lastly—The extent of moral and intellectual cultivation which the 
people have undergone. - : 

Rationally viewed, government is the just exercise, by one or a few 
individuals, of the power and authority of the nation, delegated to 
them for the general good ; and the only moral foundation of it is the 
general consent of the people. There may be conquest, and masters 
and slaves; but this form of government is the result of force triumph- 
ing over right ; and one duty incumbent on the people in such a state 
of things is to overthrow the victor’s dominion as speedily as possible. 
It is an error to suppose that nature requires us when we enter into 
the social state to abandon or limit our rights as individuals. Man is 
by nature a social being, and ample gratification of all his faculties, 
within the limits of morality and health, is compatible with his 
existence in that condition. 
“ to the gratification, indulgence, and exercise of every innate power 
and faculty of his seated The exercise of a faculty is its only use. 
The manner of its exercise is one thing, that involves a question of 
morals. The right to its exercise is another thing, in which no ques- 
tion is involved but the existence of the innate faculty, and the objects 
presented by nature for its gratification,” p. 13. Rulers and subjects 
are all equally men, and equally placed under the Divine laws ; and 
as these proclaim the obligation on each of us to do to others as we 





* Essays on “ Human Rights, and their Political Guaranties, by E. P. Hurlbut, Coun- 
selor-at-Law in the city of New York,” 1845. These essays are written on the principles _ 
of Phrenology, and constitute a profound, lucid, and philosophical treatise on the subject , 
of Human Rights. s 
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would have them do unto us, and to love our neighbors as ourselves, 
the notion of r2ght in any one man or class of men to rule, for their 
own pleasure or advantage, over their neighbors, against their inclin- 
ation and inconsistently with their welfare, is utterly excluded. The 
only government which the moral and intellectual faculties ean recog- 
nize as founded in nature, is that which flows from, and is exercised 
directly for the benefit of, the subjects. The doctrine that kings, 
princes, and nobles have rights of property in the homage, services, 
and devotion of other men, which they are entitled to exact for their 
own benefit and gratification, whether agreeable to the will of the 
subjects or not, flows from egotism unregulated by reason and justice. 
It is an example of the selfish system carried to infatuation, in which 
princely rights become an overwhelming idea, and obliterate from the 
mind the perceptions of all moral and intellectual distinctions incon- 
sistent with themselves. The Bourbons pretended to have Divine 
right of this kind to govern France ; and when Louis XVIII. was 
restored by the victorious arms of the sovereigns of Europe, he, out of 
his mere grace, issued a charter, conferring a certain extent of freedom 
on the French nation. After the Revolution of July, 1830, when 
Charles X. was driven from the throne, the French abjured tlie prin- 
ciple, and, to prevent its recurrence, insisted that Louis Philippe 
should be styled the king, not of France, but of the French; that is, 
chosen by the French people to rule over them. 

The idea that government is instituted and maintained exclusively 
for the welfare of the people, does not, however, imply that each 
individual is authorized to resist it, whenever he conceives that it is 
injurious to his particular interests or disagreeable to his taste. The 
social law of our nature, out of which government springs, binds us 
together for good and also for evil. I have endeavored to show that 
we can not attain to the full gratification of our own desires, even 
although enlightened and reasonable, until we have persuaded our 
neighbors to adopt the same social movements with ourselves. If we 
attempt to advance alone, even to good, we shall find ourselves situated 
like a soldier on a march, who should move faster or slower than his 
column. He would be instantly jostled out of the ranks and com- 
pelled to walk by himself. The same result occurs in regard to 
individual attempts to arrest or improve a government. 
step, in a rational and moral course of action, is to convince our 
fellow-men of the existence of the evils which we wish to have 
removed, and to engage their co-operation in the work ; and until this 
be done, to continue to obey. As soon as the evil is generally per- 
ceived, and a desire for its removal pervades the public mind, the 
amendment becomes easy of accomplishment. By the social law, 
individuals who attempt changes, however beneficial, on public 
institutions, without this preparation of the general mind, encounter 
all the hazards of being swept into perdition by the mere force of 
ancient prejudices and superstitions, even although these may have 
their roots entirely in ignorance, and may be disavowed by reason. 
The principles of Phrenology are excellent guides; they teach us that 
the propensities and sentiments are mere blind instinets, and that they 
often cling to objects to which they have-~been long devoted, independ- 
ently of reason. They show us that when we desire to change their 
direction, we must do much more than simply convince the under- 
standing. We must, by quiet and gradual efforts, loosen the attach- 
ment of the feelings to the injurious objects, and, by soothing and 
persuasion, incline them to the new and better principles which we 
desire them to embrace. 

There is the soundest wisdom in this arrangement of Providence, by 
which political improvement is slow and gradual; because, in the 
very nature of things, pure moral institutions can not flourish and 
produce their legitimate fruits unless the people for whom they are 
intended possess corresponding moral and intellectual qualities. This 
fact will become abundantly evident when we trace the progress of 
government more in detail. 

_ The first requisite toward the formation of a government by a nation 
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is, that it be independent of foreign powers. If it do not possess 
independence, the people must of necessity submit to the will of their 
foreign master, who generally rules them according to narrow views 
of his own advantage, without the least regard to their feelings or 
welfare. 

Great confusion prevails in the minds of many persons regarding the 
words liberty and independence, when applied to nations. A nation is 
independent when it does not owe submission to any foreign power. 
Thus, France and Spain, under the Bourbon dynasties, before the 
French Revolution, were both independent ; they owned no superior. 
But they were not free; the people did not enjoy liberty; that is to 
say, their internal government was despotic ; the personal liberty, 
lives, and fortunes of the subjects were placed at the uncontrolled dis- 


posal of the sovereign. No foreign potentate could oppress a French-. 


man with impunity, because the offender would have been chastised 
by the French Government, which was independent and powerful, and 
made it a point of honor to protect its subjects from foreign aggression 
—for permitting this would have implied its own imbecility or 
dependence. But a Frenchman enjoyed no protection from the arbitrary 
and unjust acts of his own government at home. The kings were in 
the practice of issuing “ Lettres de cachet,” or warrants for the secret 
imprisonment of any individual, for an indefinite period, without trial, 
without even specifying his offense, and without allowing him to com- 
municate with any power or person for his protection or vindication. 
There was no restraint against the murder of the victim when so 
imprisoned ; and life was as insecure as liberty. 

Under that sway, the French nation was independent, but the people 
were not free. They are now both independent and free; for no 
foreign nation rules over them, and they, as individuals, are protected 
by the law from all arbitrary interference with their private rights by 
their own government. The inhabitants of Britain have long enjoyed 
both advantages. 

England has been independent almost since the Romans left the 
country; for although it was conquered by the Normans, in the year 
1066, the conquerors fixed their residence in the vanquished territory, 
made it their home, and in a few generations were amalgamated with 
the native population. But England was not properly free till after 
the Revolution of 1688. The Scottish and Irish nations now form, 
along with England, one empire which is independent, and all the 
people of which are free. That is, the nation owns no superior on 
earth, and every individual is protected by the laws, in his person, his 
property, and privileges, not only against the aggressions of his neigh- 
bors, but against the government itself. The only obligation ineum- 
bent on the subject toward the state is to obey the laws; and when he 


‘has done so, the rulers have no power over him whatever for evil. 


The history of the world shows that some nations live habitually 
under subjection to foreign powers ; thatother nations are independent, 
but not free; while a few, a very few indeed, enjoy at once the 
blessings of independence and liberty. It may be advantageous to 
investigate the causes of these different phenomena. 

The social duties which we owe to our rulers are extremely 
important ; yet we can not comprehend them aright without under- 
standing thoroughly the subject of government itself, and the relations 
of the different kinds of it to the human faculties. On this account, 
the brief exposition which I propose to give of this subject is not 


foreign to the grand question of our moral duty. 


To secure and maintain national independence, the first requisite in 
the people appears to be adequate size of brain. You are well 
acquainted with the phrenological principle, that size of brain, other 
conditions being equal, is the measure of mental power. Now all 
experience shows, that wherever a people possessing small brains have 
been invaded by one possessing large brains, they have fallen prostrate 
before them. The Peruvians, Mexicans, and Hindoos have uniformly 
been deprived of their independence when invaded by European 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-TWO.] 
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TALK WITH READERS. 





P. M., lowa.—We can not, for many rea- 
sons, comply with your request. You send us 
the sizes of your organs as marked by a phre- 
nologist who left several organs unmarked be- 
cause he had too little acquaintance with the 
science to mark them; and on this marking 
you ask us to study your character and capa- 
bilities, and write out and publish our opinion 
in the PureNoLocicaL Journat for your ben- 
efit merely. This JourNnaAL is intended to be 
interesting to all readers; but we can not see 
how such a description, with no name, por- 
trait, or biography, could be of the slightest 
interest to anybody but yourself. 

You may say you subscribe and pay for the 
JourNnaL, and therefore have a right to make 
such a request. We think the: JournaL is 
worth the subscription price, and on that score 
we are square. To examine heads is one of 
our leading departments of business, and if 
you were here, we should charge you even 
more than the subscription price of the Jour- 
NAL to tell you verbally your capacities for 
business, adaptation for education, and how to 
manage your passions and propensities, to say 
nothing of committing that opinion to paper 
and printing it. 

If you wish a full written statement, you 
can send us your address, asking for the “‘ Mir- 
ror of the Mind.” We will forward it to you 
free of charge, and this will inform you how 
to have a likeness taken from which a full 
written character can be made, setting forth 
talents, defects, ete., including the charges. 

We do not write this so much for your sake 
merely, as to answer a class of similar inquir- 
ers, some of whom, like yourself, do not give 
us their name or address, thus making it im- 
possible for us to answer them, privately, by 
mail. We receive letters not a few asking our 
opinion, in writing, of the character and capa- 
cities of the writer, to be sent by mail, and 
they do not even send us a stamp with which 
to pay the postage ; nor do some of them even 
claim that they are subscribers to the Jour- 
NAL, that is to say, that they have paid a dol- 
lar for the JournaL, which is amply worth 
the price. 

Five hundred dollars a year would not 
properly compensate us for such kinds of work 
that we do gratuitously. Yet persons writing 
us do not intend to be selfish or mean. They 
do not stop to consider that we can not spend 
our lives in getting knowledge for the benefit 
of mankind, pay thousands of dollars rent for 
an office, collect a cabinet at great cost for free 
exhibition, support our families, and spend our 
time writing letters of advice to persons we never 
saw, and pay the postage on such letters of ad- 
vice out of our own pockets. We like to please 
everybody, and having tried with no small cost 
to do so, it sometimes gives us pain to find it 
impossible, without a miraculous addition to 














the contents of our collapsing purse, or a su- 
pernatural augmentation of wisdom and the 
grace of patience. 

a oS 


ASSIGNMENTS OF FRENCH 
PATENTS. 





[The constantly increasing anxiety of American inventors 
to secure their improvements in France renders the modus 
operandi of assigning French patents a matter of interest 
to many of our readers, to whom, we believe, we can not 
render a better service upon this point than by the pub- 
lication of the following translation of an able article 
which recently appeared in Le Génie Industriel, a well- 
known French journal, devoted to mechanical and in- 
ventive interests. ] 


OF ASSIGNMENTS AND LICENSES FOR WORKING 
PATENTS OF INVENTION. (FRANCE.) 

Ist. AssIGNMENTS.—The 20th Article of the 
law of July 5, 1844, expresses itself thus: ‘‘ The 
total or partial assignment of a patent, whether 
gratuitously or for a consideration, can not be 
made except by notarial act, and after the pay- 
ment of the whole of the tax determined by 
Article 4, 

‘“‘ No assignment shall be valid with respect 
to third parties, but after having been recorded 
in the office of the secretary of the prefecture 
of the department in which it shall have been 
made,”’ 

The application of this Article 20 having 
given place in many circumstances to different 
interpretations, we believe we must express 
our opinion on this subject. 

The obligation of paying the total amount 
of the annuities remaining to acerue at the 
time of the transfer of a patent, has formerly 
been considered as an impediment to these 
transactions, and as a charge which is posi- 
tively an incumbrance to the patent, it scarcely 
being important, in effect, which of the two, 
the seller or the purchaser, effects the payment. 
This is a reduction to which the price of the 
patent is ordinarily subject. This pretension 
of the purchaser of retaining this sum to the 
detriment of the patentee, is the less justifiable 
that he has but effected a payment by antici- 
pation. 

But in imposing this obligation, the legis- 
lators had in view the security of assignees 
and the rights of third parties. 
not occupy the place of conventions which exist 
between the parties ; the owner of a patent and 
the person who purchases may at their risks 
and perils transmit the rights of the patent by 
act under private signature, and continue to 
pay the tax by annuities, if they choose to.do 
so; but, at the same time, they must take to 
themselves the consequences of the irregular- 
ity of such an assignment. We remark, never- 
theless, that there is no penalty for doing so. 
It is especially for the interest of the purchaser 
that it shall be regularly transferred. The 
holder of the title may, in fact, die, make a 
long absence, forget the payment of an annu- 
ity, or, indeed, his heirs sell the same patent 
to another person. Then, between two pur- 











The law does 
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chasers, the first which accomplishes the 
formalities prescribed by Article 20 is the only 
legal assignee. 

Finally, the assignee, by act under private 
seal, can neither attack infringers nor defend 
the patent. ae, 

Consequently, many inconveniences are at- 
tached to the transfer of a patent by act. under 
private signature, besides that such a mode is 
not legal, and has no effect with regard to 
others. 

Nevertheless, as a great many inventors and 
acquirers of patents have a’ repugnance to the 
entire payment of the tax at the time of the 
assignment, they may, to palliate the principal 
inconvenience, make out the assignment by 
notarial act. They will have thus accom- 
plished one of the two conditions prescribed by 
the law; then when one of the parties recog- 
nizes, at any subsequent time, the necessity 
guarding his rights with regard to third parties, 
he can make a delivery of acopy of the notarial 
act,deposit the amount of the taxes of the patent, 
and make a registry of this act at the prefec- 
ture, at the same time producing the proof of 
the payment of the annuities of the patent. 
This latter formality, which does not further 
require the co-operation of the two parties, 
but solely of the party in interest, simplifies 
the contingencies, considering that the person 
interested, to put his rights in regard to others 
in regular order, may always do it without the 
presence or the concurrence of the other. 

This course does not naturally offer the en- 
tire security which attends the accomplishment 
of the two formalities concurrently, but.it per- 
mits the suspension or delay to a certain point 
of the payment of the whole amount of the 
taxes, the principal obstacle to the transactions, 
In this case the annuities must be paid with 
exactness on their successive maturity, to avoid 
opposing claims, which would result in the 
forfeiture of the patent for default of the pay- 
ment of an annuity in seasonable time. 

But it remains well understood, that so long 
as the two conditions prescribed by Article 20 
of the law of 1844 are not accomplished, the 
patentee is the sole legal owner, and that the 
irregular assignee has no official title, and can 
neither sue infringers in his own name nor de- 
fend it against actions in forfeiture; his rights 
are exclusively limited to the covenants which 
bind the two contracting parties, without any 
effect upon others. cm 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
at co ee 

Errecrs or Tea AnD Correr on CHiILDREN.— 
The common practice of allowing children two or 
three cups of strong coffee or tea at each meal, 
can not be too strongly condemned. These drinks 


are narcotic stimulants, producing effects on the 
brain and nerves like those of opium. Now, in 
children, the nervous system is highly excitable, 


' and the use of such beverages as tea and coffee in- 


creases greatly the tendency to convulsions and 
other grave affections. 
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(For Life [lustrated.} 


WAITING FOR SOMETHING TO 
“TURN UP.” 





BY H. W. THOMSON. 





“ Waritine for something to turn up, are 
you?” Well, ivs likely you’ll wait a long 
time ere the golden opportunity for the accom- 
plishment of those grand schemes that you 
idly muse on in your day-dreams, presents 
itself. Indeed, I fear that before anything 
“turns up,’? you will. through long waiting, 
have fallen into such lazy, dreaming habits 
as to be incapable of rousing yourself to such 
an effori as will be necessary to profit by it. 

Don’t talk of adverse circumstances. Leave 
that to weaklings and cowards who passively 
yield to their force. The great end of life is 
to triumph over them. If you encounter ad- 
verse circumstances, nerve yourself for the 
greater effort, cling more tenaciously to your 
purpose and press on. You will then realize 
that success ever attends him who with fixed 
-purpose toils on earnestly, despite poverty, 
obscurity, and reverses, nor pauses till his end 
is gained. 

“Waiting for something to turn up!” Do 
you expect that Fortune will shower favors 
upon you simply for waiting ? or that honors 
will attend you unsought? If you do, you 
are certainly mistaken. Naught that ever 
“turns up” will open any avenue to success 
other than by energetic, persistent effort. If 
you would accomplish anything in life, stop 
this frittering away of your time; cling no 
longer to the delusion that ‘ Fate has better 
things in store”? for you. Fate has in store for 
idlers and sluggards but poverty, low station, 
and the contempt of their fellows. Go to 
work! Don’t let your high aspirations lead 
you to disdain a humble beginning, but do pa- 
tiently that work which is nighest, lowly 
though it be. The first step may scarce seem 
to repay the effort it costs, but it is a step to- 
ward the end ; another will bring you nearer) 
and it is only thus, advancing step by step, 
that any lofty purpose may be accomplished. 

Your destiny is in your own hands. The 
materiel is about you’out of which to carve 
your own fortune, if you choose to do so. Or 
you may, while waiting to elude the inexorable 
law by which labor is fixed as the price of all 
excellence, delay until life is spent and all 
opportunity is lost. Which do you choose ? 


<a 


Tue Brartn.-—One of the readiest roads to 
the head is through the lungs. You may 
reach the brain in a minute, with chloroform, 
for example. The power of this drug is some- 
thing marvelous. When under its influence a 
man may have his limb cut off without any 
sensation whatever; and even when he re- 

_ covers from the artificial trance he may still 
/\ have neither pain nor uneasiness. Why ? 






Have you ever seen a person after a fit of 
epilepsy? After a fit of that kind, people 
have no remembrance of anything done to 
them during the fit. During the epileptic 
paroxysm, the brain is all but completely 
torpid. The same thing happens after the 
anesthetic sleep of chloroform. Jn neither 
case can a man remember what he never felt. 
But mark what may happen after amputation 
performed ona patient under chloroform, The 
same man who felt no pain in the stump 
either during or after the operation may con- 
tinue for many successive months to be attack- 
ed with the identical local symptoms for 
which his limb was removed, at the hour of 
the day or night when he was wont to suffer 
martyrdom before its removal. And more 
than this, if seized by his old enemy during 
sleep he may wake exclaiming—“ Oh, my leg, 
my leg! it pains me the same as when it was 
on.’ More curious still, he may tell you he 
can, so far as his own feelings are concerned, 
actually move the foot of the amputated limb. 
What do these facts prove? They prove: 1, 
that the brain is the source of all motion and 
all sensation, morbid or sane; they prove 
inversely, 2, that the brain is the source of 
rest and remission, sleep included ; they further 
prove, 3, that the brain is the source of all 
paroxysmal recurrence, whether the more 


prominent symptoms be general or lecal.— 
London Medical Practice. 








Husiness ANotices, 


Post-Orricre, County, AND Srare.—It seems 
as if all who are capable of writing letters would see the 
necessity of giving their addresses in fuil, particularly 
when writing to strangers. But we are in receipt of let- 
ters almost every day, dated Washington, or Jackson, or 
Plugtown, or some other place, without appending the 
county or State. When we find one of this kind, we first 
look at the envelope, and to the credit of the postmasters 
be it said, we are sometimes able to decipher, from the ink 
spread thereon, the letters standing for the State in which 
itis mailed. But quite as often we find them totally omit- 
ted, or so blotted as to be illegible. We next refer to the 
published list of post-offices, when, if it is some outlandish 
name, like Ouaquaga, or Burnt Corn, or Okohoji, we are 
pretty sure to accomplish our design, for no two persons 
would ever think of giving such names to post-offices ; but 
in most cases we find from two to twenty of the same 
name. When but two, we can sometimes tell from what 
State by looking at the date of the letter, and comsidering 
if it has had time to come from the farther State; but 
when there are twenty, we throw down the letter in dis- 
gust, and if the writer is obliged to write again before he 
receives a Journal or a reply, are we to blame for it? Al- 
ways give your post-office, county, and State. 


Exveven Corres ror Five Doxiars. — Our 
friends will please understand that to obtain Eleven Copies 
of our Journals for Five Dollars, the names and money 
must all be sent in atone time, Some seem to understand 
that they can send a single subscription at a time, ard 
when they have sent four, and four dollars, by sending 
another dollar they are entitled to seven copies. Not so. 
Our terms are, one dollar for a single copy, one year; five 
copies for three dollars sent at one time; and for five dol- 
lars at one time, eleven copies. 


Ciuss are considered as broken up when the 
time for which the members thereof have paid their sub- 
scriptions has expired. Having been a member of a club 
one year does not entitle a subscriber to receive his Jour- 
nal for less than one dollar a year thereafter. A new club 
must be made up to secure it for fifty cents a year. When 








errors rc 


a club is formed, additions to it can be sent in at the same 
rates; that is, if it is a club of five, additional members 
must send sixty centseach. Additional members to a club 
of ten will send fifty cents each, 


Jacoss’ Parent Portrouio Paper Fine.— 
Of proper size for the PurENOLOGIOAL and WATER-CuURE 
Jovurnars—for sale at this office. These Files will pre- 
serve the Journals as nicely as if they were bound, and 
will last for years. Price 50 cents. They will be sent by 
mail, post paid, when desired. 

Fow.rr AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Go Correspondents. 





D. B —In what consists true religion, and what 
is it founded upon? 

Ans. Love—not philosophy. It is founded on God’s 
goodness and man’s need of a spiritual father. 

A few passages from the Bible will make the matter 
plain. 

“ What doth God require of thee but to do justly (Con- 
scientiousness), love merey (Benevolence), and walk 
humbly with thy God” (Veneration and Spirituality). 

“ Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
(Benevolence), and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world,” ¢.@., live im obedience to the higher faculties, 
keeping the selfish and animal dispositions under due 
restraint, 

Religion is a very simple thing. Polemical theology and 
formularies of doctrines are very complicated; though 
these may be necessary in a certain sense, they have 
caused the world a great deal of trouble. 

We have noticed that those who have weak moral and 
religious faculties, and therefore “have need that one 
teach them,” are generally noisy debaters on religious 
subjects, and take it upon themselves to obtrude their 
warped and distorted opinicns upon everybody. What 
would be thought of one who had constitutionally a weak 
musical perception, were he to set himself up as a musical 
critic? Yet men but poorly endowed with religious sus- 
ceptibilities are the very ones to make themselves at once 
hoarse and ridiculous inveighivg against religion. Does 
a good father love his child? Let this feeiing be a hint of 
God’s care and love of his children? Does the child love 
and trust the parent? Let this suggest our duty to God. 


E C. C.—I have become convinced that the 
germ of Invention is in the organ of Spirituality? What 
do you think on the subject? 


Ans. The faculty of Spirituality doubtless is an element 
of invention in many exercises of that power, especially 
when the subject is one of a speculative or creative char- 
acter. Some inventions or discoveries result, doubtless, 
from pure intellect, the imaginative faculties having 
nothing to do with them ; others relate to art and beauty, 
when Ideality furnishes the suggestion; others, again, are 
strictly mechanical, and Constructiveness traces the com- 
bivations which covstitute the discovery or invention. 


James Buair.—We locate the organs of Spirit- 
uality, or Marvelousness, and Imitation as we do, because 
we deem it the correct method. We have examined more 
heads, probably, than any other person, and our experi- 
ence corroborates the location we give the organs named. 
We keep no instruments for measuring heads but the tape 
and callipers. 


Hiterary ANotices. 


Tur Aruantic Monruty for August is a very 
interesting number, as may be inferred by the following 
table of contents, to wit: Trees in Assemblages ; Miss Lu- 
cinda; A Soldier’s Ancestry ; Fibrilia; Nat Turner’s In- 
surrection ; Concerning Veal; Reminiscences of Stephen 
A. Douglas; Qur River; Agnes Sorrento; Mail-Clad 
Steamers; Parting Hymn; Where will the Rebellion 
leave us? Theodore Winthrop; Dirge; Reviews and Lit- 
erary Notices. 

The article “ Fibrilia” sets forth the Cotton question in 
a manner interesting to everybody, and explains all that 
is known on the subject of a substitute for that important 
staple, in flax and other plants. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
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should be sent in at once. 
TrerMs.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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Tue Brooktyn Hzrauts 


Water-Cure is located at Nos. 63 and 65 Columbia Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I. Outside practice attended to both in city 
and country. CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





A Carp.—To tHe Pusric.— 


Having entered into the army of the United States, I beg 
leave to announce to my friends and the public that Cuas. 
H. SueparD, M.D., will succeed me as proprietor ef the 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER-CURE, 
63 and 65 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr, SuEPHERD has my entire confidence, and I earnestly 
recommend him to all who wish to be treated hydropath- 
ically. Such will find him an experienced and capable 
physician, who will give to their case all the care and pa- 
tience which invalids so much require. 

With a firm reliance in the faith that Drugs and Stimu- 
lants will, at no distant day, be banished from the sick- 
room, and holding to this without eoncession or compro- 
mise, I remain your friend and well-wisher, 

GEO. F. ADAMS, M.D. 





REMOVAL. 


KineEsipatTHic INSTITUTE. 


52 Morton Street, New York. 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D., 
Has removed to the 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER-CURE, 
63 and 65 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Formerly occupied by Dr. Gro. F. ApAms, who is now 
Assistant Surgeon in the Brooklyn Phalanx. 

Dr. Shepard hopes by his enlarged facilities for the treat- 
ment of disease, and the superior location, to give ample 
satisfaction. 

His plan embraces not only Water Treatment in its vari- 
ous forms, but also the Swedish Movement: Cure, which, 
though comparatively new in this country as a remedial 
ph ace has already proved itself invaluable in the removal 
of chronic ailments, 


Boarping.—A ¥FEw BoarpErs 


can be accommodated with pleasant rooms, bathing facili- 
ties, and hygienic food, at the Brooklyn Heights Water- 
Cure. Persons from abroad visiting New York on business 
or pleasure will find here all the retirement and comfort of 
home, and at the same time be convenient to the business 
portens of the city—three ferries being within five minutes’ 
walk. 

Terms—from $5 to $10 a week ; transient boarders from 
$1 to $1 50 a day. 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTSs. 


A. 8. FULLER, Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, agent for 
O. W. Granr, offers for sale plants of the most popular 
varieties of Strawberries grown, at prices annexed. 

From more than 2v0 varieties fruited, he selects the fol- 
lowing six as being, in his opinion, the most worthy of 
general cultivation : 


Per 100, Per 1,000. 
BARTURIT'....c oawerese osc ote Se 00. cece an #10 00 
TRIOMPH DE GAND .......... 1 50)........ 8 00 
WIson’s ALBANY........... 160 Saco aes. 50) 
VicomprTesse D’HmRtcarT.... 1 0........ 5 00 
TROLLOP’S VIOTORIA......... LOO cs wei oe 5 00 
LOOMS tae seimises se ce haere ee POOr ewes 5 00 


Of these, he believes the Bartlett and Triomph de Gand 
to be the best for general cultivation. Although, perhaps, 
not quite so prolific as Wilson’s Albany, or so large as the 
Austin, they are of much better flavor, and with ordinary 
attention will produce as much fruit as any variety can 
without doing permanent injury to the plant. 

The following varieties he offers at $1 00 per dozen, 
prepaid by mail: 

Oscar, 

Bont St. JuLian, 
La ConstTaNogz, 
AUSTIN, 


Wizarp oF tue Nortu, 
WONDERFUL, 

May QuEEN, 

EINE HORTENSE, 
Prince IMPERIAL. 


Any other varieties from his extensive collection will 
be furnished at reasonable prices. Address 
A. 8. FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW 
Exxcrro-Gatvanic Battery, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Pricr, $10. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 





GREAT AUSTIN SEEDLING STRAW- 


BERRY.—This remarkable variety, after three years’ trial, 
has proved to be the most wonderful Strawberry in culti- 
vation; it has been produced this year, sixteen of which 
weighed one pound; it is as productive as the Wilson, 
much Jarger, and finer flavored; the berry is a beautiful 
scarlet, and commands the highest market price; it con- 
tinues long in bearing, and maintains its large size through- 
eut. It was sent to New York market from Waterviiet, 
N. Y., up to the 20th of July, long after all other varieties 
had disappeared, commanding a high price ; it is without 
doubt the most valuable market berry in cultivation. It is 
much more prolific than the 7riomphe de Gand, larger in 
size, and altogether more attractive. The Austin will now 
be offered at greatly reduced prices, giving all an opportu- 
nity to ‘pe this variety for a most profitable market 
berry. Plants wili be delivered in rotation as ordered, at 
$1 per dozen, $5 per hundred, or $30 per thousand. 

Orders addressed to either CHAUNCEY MILLER, 
Shaker Trustee, Albany, N. Y., or 

WM. S. CARPENIER, 468 Pearl Street, New York. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., CoLiEee 


GRAMMaR SCHOOL and Gymnasium, opposite City 
Hall. Rev. L. W. HART, A.M., Rector. Fall Term, 2d 
September. Admittance at any time. Private tuition, 
evenings. Terms very moderate, Circulars at book-stores 
and this Office. 1t* 


THE PuorenotoeicaL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. J+ may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 38 Broadway, New York. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”—WN, ¥. Daily Sun, 
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PITMANS 


REPORTER’S COMPANION, 
NEW EDITION, 
So long expected, and impatiently looked for, is 
NOW READY. 
Phonographers can be supplied by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
Onited States. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitcnes of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


A New Edition of 


How To Get A PATENT. 


This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 
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REGISTER oF RuraL AFFAIRS. 


THE EIGHTH NUMBER, for 1862, of Tuer I:ius- 
TRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RuRAL AFFAIRS is now 
nearly ready for the press. In the attractiveness and 
value of its conients we do not thiok it has been surpassed 
by any preceding number. We submit below a partial 
absiract of its contents, which will show their variety and 
the extent to which they are ‘lustrated—the present num- 
ber of the AnNUAL REGISTER containing more than 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ENGRAVINGS. 


The ANNUAL ReeisTER for 1862 will be ready early in 
September, and we are now prepared to receive orders for 
single numbers or in quantity, which will be filled as soon 
as it is issued. The attention of Officers of Agricultural 
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or State Fairs this Fall, is particularly requested to the 
ready sale which may be had for the Rxecister during 
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autumn and winter. TERMS—as herewfore: Single 
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ost-paid, Two Dollars; One Hundred Copies, Filteeu 

ollars, and larger quantities at a further reauction. 

Among other valuable chapters, the ANNUAL REGISTER 
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Grow—Bbixty-one Engravings. 

Ill, THE GRASSES—Tnirteen Eugravings. 

*,* Tois article includes plain and concise descriptions 
of no less than TWENTY-TWO of the different grasses, with 
the peculiarities of which every farmer should be familiar 
—eleven of them accompanied by carefully drawn illus- 
trations. 

IV. LIGHTNING RODS—Thirteen Engravings. 

V. BALLOON FRAM+:S—Twenty-four Eagravings. 

VI. MOVABLE COMB BEE-HIVES—Eight Engray- 


: ings. 
VIL. TH& ORCHARD AND GROUNDS — Fourteen 
Engravings. 4 
VIll. THE FARM-—How Fortunes are Sometimes Sunk. 
IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE—One Engray- 


ing. 
xX. THE DAIRY. 
Xf. DOMESTIC ANIMALS—Two Engravings. 
XIL. RURAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Ete. 
XIILL USEFUL TABLES. 
XIV. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astro- 
nomical Calculations, forms a book which is certainly 
eheap at its retail price; and the Publisners, with a view 
of rendering its circulation still wider and larger than that 
of any previous Number, are prepared, as above intimated, 
to offer the most liberal terms for its introduction in quan- 
tities, either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, Nurserymen, 
Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or any others who take 
an interest in ihe dissemination of useful reading, and in 
the promotion of Rural Improvement. 
Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers, 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 
WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 
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rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


{@¥" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail, 


GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Orrick FoR PATENTS. 
FowLerR AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 


Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, ‘* How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEVEN years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the transaction of their business. When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is-worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to tke inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and caretul deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1856, during which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a large portion of it lately has consisted of cuses 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 


ADVICE IN REGARD TO THE NOVELTY AND PATENTABIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 

is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip- 

tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 

knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 

factory information to inventors without the expense of 

special search. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 


doubt, for tne usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 


extreme and unusual co nplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 

and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. . 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we bope for the future 
Ww keep pace with tne demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shali be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptuaess to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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NICAL TERMS, ABBREVIATIONS, FOREIGN PHRASES, etc., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading, 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
5U cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


EmpioymMEent.—Active, InrEx- 


LIGENT YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown out of 

situations by the war, can hear of EMpLoymENT which, 

by proper efforts, can be made profitable, by addressing 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 


We would call your particular 

attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
~ and has received encomiums 
) from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 
and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 


Persons subject to ConstTipatTion will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 


All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 
Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 
Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
the dozen, and to go by express or as freight. 
All orders .for the above Instruments will meet 
with prompt attention. 


Fow.LerR anpd WELLS, 
308. Broadway, New York. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE SIXTY-SEVEN. ] 

nations, whose brains are larger. On the contrary, wherever the 
invaded people have possessed brains larger, or as large, as those of 
their assailants, and also the second requisite for independence, which 
I shall immediately mention, they have successfully resisted... The 
Caribs, Araucanians, Caffres, and others, are examples of barbarian 
tribes, with brains of a full size, successfully resisting the efforts of 
Europeans to enslave them.* 


The advantages of national independence are invaluable, and these 


examples should operate as strong motives to the observance of the 
organic laws, in order to prevent deterioration and diminution of the 
brain in a nation, and to avoid mental imbecility, whieh is their 
invariable accompaniment. In Spain, the aristocratic class had long 
infringed these laws, and in the beginning of the:present century her 
king and nobles were sunk into such effeminacy, that they became the 
easy prey of the men of energetic brains who then swayed the destinies 
of France. Jt was only when the great body of the people, who were 
not so corrupted and debased, put forth their energies to recover their 
independence, that, with the aid of Britain, the foreign yoke was broken. 

The second requisite to independence is, that the people shall possess 
so much intelligence and love of their country, as to be capable of 
acting in concert, and of sacrificing, when necessary, their individual 
interests to the public welfare. You can easily understand that, 
however energetic the individuals of a nation may be, if they should 
be so deficient in intelligence as to be incapable of joining in a 
general plan of defense, they must necessarily fall before a body of 
invaders who obey a skillful leader and act in combination. This 
was the case with the Caribs. Their brains, particularly in the 
regions of Combativeness and Destructiveness, were so large, that, 
individually, they possessed great energy and courage, and could not 
be subdued; but their reflecting organs were so deficient that they 
were incapable of co-operating in a genéral system of defense. The 
consequence was, that, as individuals, they resisted to the last extrem- 
ity, and were exterminated, although never subdued. The Araucanians 
possessed equally large organs of the propensities, but greatly larger 
intellectual organs. They. were capable of combination; they acted 
in concert, and preserved their independence. The natives of New 
Zealand appear to belong to the same class ; and if they are extirpated 
it must be on account of the smallness of their numbers. 

When a nation is assailed by external violence, the great body of 
the people must be prepared also to sacrifice their individual interests 


at the shrine of their country before independence can be maintained. 
The connection between national independence and individual welfare 
is so palpable and so speedily felt, that a small portion of moral sen- 
timent suffices to render men capable of this devotion. Indeed, if 
Combativeness and Destruetiveness, which delight in war—and Self- 
Esteem, which hates obedience, be strong, these, combined with intel- 
lect, are sufficient to secure independence. It is only when indolence 
and avarice have become the predominant feelings of the people, com- 
bined with a want of vigor in Self-Esteem and Combativeness, that 
they prefer their individual comforts and property, even under the 
galling yoke of a foreign foe, to national independence. 





* The first phrenological elucidation of the causes of the INDEPENDENCE and Lisrerry 
of nations was given by Mr. George Lyon. of Edmburgh, in several able essays pnb- 
lished in the second and third volumes of the Phrenological Journal in 1825 and 1826. 
The evidence of the soundness of the principles then advanced, afforded by the speci- 
mens of the skulls of nations and tribes which have been conquered by European 
invaders, as well as those of tribes which have successfully resisted these invaders, con- 
tained in the collection of the Phrenological Society at Edinburgh, is very striking. It 
has received a great accession of strength from the work of Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, 
on the “ Crunia Americana.” Dr. Pritchard, in the Natural History Section of the 
British Association, at a meeting held on the 29:h August, 1839, brought forward a paper 
on the extermination of various uncivilized races of mankind, and recommended a 
grant of money for assisting his investigations into their habi:s and history. He pro- 
ceeded, apparently without having read the writiogs of phrenologists on the subject, and 
certainly without having examined the evidence on it contained in the Phrenological 
Society’s Museum, Indeed, in answer to a question from Mr, H.C. Watson, he con- 
fessed that he had not examined the skulls in the Museum. Dr. Pritchard is a man of 
taien's, and indeed he has need to be so, when he undertakes to elucidate the natural 
history of man, with a determined resolution to shut his eyes against the most important 
discovery that has ever been made in this branch of science. Nor does he stand alone 
in this determination. In 1534, when the British Association met in Edinburgh, being a 
member of the Association, 1 wrote a letter, offering to give a demonstration of the 
national skulls in the Phrenological Society's Museum before any of ihe sections in 
which such a communication could be received; but the secretaries did not even 
answer my letter ! 
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These facts in the natural history of nations were unknown until 
Phrenology brought them to light. Formerly, all differences between 
different tribes of people were accounted for by differences of climate, 
education, and institutions ; but we now see that development of brain 
is fundamental, and is one chief cause of the differences of national 
institutions. Climate certainly operates on the mind, but it does so 
only through the nerves and brain; and hence a knowledge of the 
influence of the brain on the mind, and on the institutions which flow 
from it, is the basis of a sound philosophy respecting the independence 
of nations. 

The last and best condition of a nation is when it is not only inde- 
pendent, but free ; that is, when it owns no foreign master, and when 
each inhabitant acknowledges no master at home, except the laws and 
magistrates, who are their interpreters and administrators. 

Before a people can attain to this form of government, they must 
possess not only the qualities requisite for independence, but far higher 
moral and intellectual gifts than mere independence demands. The 
love of justice must have become so prevalent, that no limited number 
of individuals can muster followers sufficient to place themselves in 
the condition of masters over the rest. The community in general 
must be enlightened to such a degree, that they will perceive the 
inevitable tendency of individuals to,abuse power when they possess 
it without control; and they must haye so much of devotion to the 
general interests as to feel disposed, by a general movement, to oppose 
and put an end to all attempts at acquiring such dominion ; otherwise 
the nation can not enjoy liberty. They must, also, as individuals, be, 
in general, moderate, virtuous, and just in their own ambition; ready 
to yield to others all the political enjoyments and advantages which 
they claim for themselves. é 

History confirms these principles. The original European settlers 
of North America were English families, who had left their country 
under religious or political persecution; and their numbers were 
recruited by industrious persons, who emigrated to that land with a 
view to improving their. condition-by the exercise of their industry and 
talents. When they threw off the yoke of Britain, they were a moral 
and an intelligent people—they instituted the American republic, the 
freest government on earth, and which has flourished in vigor to the 
present day. 

The continent of South America was peopled at first by ruffian 
warriors and avaricious adventurers, who waded through oceans of 
blood to dominion over the natives, and who practiced cruelty, oppres-- 
sion, and spoliation, but not industry, as their means of acquiring 
wealth. Their numbers were maintained by a succession of men 
animated by the same motives, and possessing essentially the same 
characteristics, sent out by the corrupted government of old Spain to 
a harvest of spoil. They were not the amiable, the religious, and the 
laborious sons of the Spanish soil, driven away by oppression, hating 
injustice, and flying to a new country for refuge from tyranny, as was 
the case in North America. In the beginning of the present century 
the troubles of Spain tempted these South American colonists to dis- 
claim her authority, and they waged for their independence a long 
and a bloody war, in which they were at last successful. In imita- 
tion of the North Americans,; they then formed themselves into 
republies, and instituted government by laws. 


But mark the result. The cruel, base, self-seeking, dishonest, vain, 
and ambitions propensities which had distinguished them as Spanish 
colonists, did not instantly leave them when they proclaimed them- 
selves to be free citizens of independent republics. On the contrary, 
these feelings which had characterized them from the first continued 
to operate with fearful energy. As private individuals, the new 
republicans devoted themselves to evading payment of all government 
taxes ; the duties exacted on imported commodities were pocketed by 
the functionaries intrusted with their collection, or converted into the 
means of oppressing rival politicians and traders. Their public 
couriers were robbed. In their senates they formed themselves into 
cabals for the promotions of projects of local advantage or individual 
ambition ; and when not successful, they obstructed all measures for 
the general advantage, or appealed to arms to obtain their objects. 
The consequence has been, that, owing solely to the ignorance, the 
selfishness, and the absence of general morality and love of justice in 
the people, these states, with the richest soils and finest climates in 
the world, with independence, and with the most improved forms of 
domestie government, have, since they acquired their liberty, exhibited 
almost one unvaried scene of revolution, bloodshed, and contention. 
This is the penalty which Providence ordains them to pay for their 
parents’ transgressions, and for the immoral dispositions which they 
have inherited from them. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. } 
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NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
sie Set Ree 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Power is the great ruling quality of the 
organization of General Banks. Physically, 


he is in a high degree tough and enduring, is 


one of the few wiry, hardy men that never 


tire or weary with labor, mental or physical. 


Those qualities of temperament give him 


great positiveness of character and ability to 
-econtrol the minds and guide the actions of 
_others, 


From childhood he must have been a 
ruling spirit among his associates. 
His phrenology indicates uncommon self- 


_reliance, and is in most excellent harmony 


His Firm- 
His 
will is law wherever he has responsibility. 
His Conscientiousness, as well as Firmness, is 
remarkably large. He has a keen sense of 
what is right, a quick appreciation of his re- 


with his positive temperament. 


sponsibility and that of others,a disposition to | 











PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GEN. NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 





do his own duty fully, and to require of those 
who are his subordinates the most implicit 
conformity torule. It has been said by those 
who opposed his election as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, that he was the 
best administrative officer that ever sat in that 
chair, not excepting the great Henry Clay; 
that he would do more business in a given 
time, and sway the House, or lead it more com- 
pletely, than any presiding officer since the 





foundation of the gov- 
ernment. His superior, 
as a presiding officer of a 
deliberative body, prob- 
ably does not live. 

He is eminently a self- 
made man. He started 
in life poor, unaided, and 
unknown, learned and 
followed a mechanical 
trade successfully, and 
at mature manhood laid 
aside the tools of his 
trade, obtained an edu- 
eation, and studied law, 
becoming a leading man 
in the Legislature of his 
native State, also its 
Governor, Member of 
Congress, Speaker of the 
House of Representa- 


still young, he is a ma- 
jor-general in the United 
States Army. These 
facts speak in unmistak- 
able language, that Na- 
thaniel P. Banks is a 
most remarkable man. 
His powerful and ac- 
tive organization lies at 
the foundation of all his high achievements in 
the midst of difficulties. His head appears to 
be very high, and is not broad, especially in 
the middle portion, his Secretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness being moderately developed. 
He is a very frank, straightforward man, 
averse to all chicanery and double dealing. 
He values property only as an instrument of 
good; and the fact that he, at this time, is 


without a fortune, is an evidence at once of / 


tives, and now, while — 
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his moderate Acquisitiveness and large Con- 
scientiousness. Any man who has occupied 
such positions as he, could have become rich, 
had property been an object of ambition, and 
had he not been endowed very highly with the 
elements of justice, integrity, and manliness. 

The head is large-in the region of the rea- 
soning intellect; his mind takes a wide range, 
and grasps principles without difficulty. His 
Comparison is enormously developed, indica- 
ting a quick, clear, and strong power of 
analysis and discrimination. His knowledge 
of character is most excellent; he understands 
men at the first glance, and knows how to rule 
and guide those who are placed within. the 
range of his influence, and how to select ‘‘ the 
right man for the right place.” 

His Perceptive organs are large, giving him 
quickness of observation, power to gather 
knowledge rapidly and arrange it for use. He 
is capable of being a good mathematician, a 
first-rate engineer, and an efficient business 
man; has talent for speaking, but his style 
would be compact, vigorous, and elevated 
rather than ornate and flowery. His Moral 
He is benevo- 
lent in his toward 
superiors, upright and honest in his feelings, 
energetic in his disposition, thorough, coura- 


organs, as a class, are large. 


disposition, respectful 


geous and independent in the discharge of 
duty, warm-hearted toward friends, and just 
toward his foes. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Nathaniel Prentiss Banks was born in Wal- 
tham, Mass., January 30, 1816. From all we 
can learn, he had but few advantages of edu- 
cation during the early part of his life. It is 
evident, however, from the many important 
positions of trust, responsibility, and honor 
which he has filled in his brief and eventful 
life, that those few advantages were not 
thrown away, but most faithfully improved ; 
and that he still found time to devote to the 
grave and important studies of history, politi- 
cal economy, and the science of government— 
illustrating by example the force of industry, 
energy, perseverance, and self-reliance. As 
our limited space will not permit us to enter 
into details\in reference to Gen. Banks’ early 
life, we will proceed with this short sketch by 
the introduction of what appears to us the 
stepping-stone to his present high position. 

In a small debating society formed in his 
native village he took a prominent part, gain- 
ing that acquaintance with parliamentary 
rules which he subsequently turned to such 
useful account in the deliberative bodies of his 
State and of the Federal Government. As an 
illustration of the zeal with which he attend- 
ed to this branch of his training, it is related 
that, when temporarily residing in a neighbor- 
ing town, he was in the habit of walking a 
distance of nine miles an evening and back, 
to be present at the meetings of the society. 
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Mr. Banks first exercised his influence on 
the public mind through the medium of the 
newspaper press, as editor of a journal pub- 
lished in his native town. He subsequently 
controlled the columns of a newspaper in 
Lowell. In both of these sheets, while advo- 
cating the principles of the Democratic party 
—then in a minority in the State—with abil- 
ity, courage, and yet with that judicious mod- 
eration which is a characteristic of his tem- 
he strenuously labored for the 
promotion of temperance, popular education, 
and such other moral objects as good citizens 
of every shade of partisan opinion can not 
hesitatato unite upon. 

It has been asserted that Mr. Banks has 
never been defeated in a popular election. 
This is a mistake. He was for six successive 
years, in his native town, a defeated candidate 
for the Massachusetts Legislature, and at the 
commencement of the gold excitement was 
about emigrating for a more promising field of 
political exertion in California, but was de- 
terred by the thought of his obligations to the 
friends who had so long stood by him, and who 
desired him to await another trial. On this 
he was successful, and in 1848 was elected to 
the Massachusetts Legislature as a represent- 
ative from Waltham. The fact that from that 
time till his election to Congress he was regu- 
larly returned to the Legislature, shows the 
satisfaction with which his course was regard- 
ed by his fellow-townsmen. His first speech 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
evoked by the presentation of certain resolves 
on the slavery question, and by the animad- 
versions of a Free Soil member upon the 
Democratic party, was delivered on February 
23d, 1849, the purpose of it being to show that 
the masses of that organization, in co-operat- 
ing for the territorial enlargement of our 
national domain, had not been influenced by 
the desire of extending or strengthening the 
institution of slavery. The discussion then 
pending, relative to the Wilmot Proviso, im- 
parted a peculiar interest to this speech, which 
was listened to with a degree of attention such 
as is rarely bestowed upon the first effort of a 
new member. He caught the ear of the 
House, and always after was one of its leading 
members. 
took an active and influential part in the pub- 
lic business, serving on the important commit- 
tees (especially important in a State like 
Massachusetts) on Railways and Canals, and 
on Education. Among the more noticeable 
speeches delivered by him here, were those on 
the proposition to enact a Plurality Law with 
reference to the elections of members of Con- 
gress, and on questions connected with the 
railway interests of the State. 

In the early part of 1850, the Board of 
Education, desirous of calling public attention 
to the subject of procuring certain changes in 


the laws relative to the educational system of , 


During his legislative career he, 





Massachusetts, conferred upon Mr. Banks th 
appointment of assistant agent to the Board. 
After delivering many public addresses in fur- 
therance of the object for which he was select- 
ed, he resigned the office in September of the 
same year, in consequence of having previ- 
ously aecepted from the Legislature the ap- 
pointment of member of the State Valuation 
or Census Committee, which then began its 
sessions. 

Mr. Banks on several oceasions had been 
honored by the Democratic Conventions of 
Middlesex County with a nomination for the 
State Senate, which he had always declined. 
In November, 1850, however, he was elected 
to the Senate from that county by a majority 
of about two thousand over his competitor. 
At the same time he was chosen. to represent 
Waltham in the House, and on the meeting of 
the Legislature he decided to remain in the 
popular branch of that body. By a large ma- 
jority he was chosen, on the first ballot, 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. For two suecessive sessions he 
held the position of presiding officer of a 
legislative body embracing about four hundred 
members, a position which had been adorned 
by the parliamentary accomplishments of some 
of the most emjnent sons of the old Common- 
wealth, yet never with more distinguished 
success than during the incumbency of the 
subject of this sketch. 

In 1853, at the assembling of the Convention 
to revise the Massachusetts Constitution, Mr. 
Banks was chosen president, and the manner 
in which he acquitted himself did no diseredit 
to his previous reputation. F 

After repeatedly declining a nomination to 
Congress, Mr. Banks finally acceded to the 
wishes of the Democratic party, and in 1852 
was elected a member of the National House 
of Representatives, to which his constituents 
have since twice returned him with inereased 
majorities. During the period of his Congres- 
sional life, Mr. Banks attained a commanding 
prominence among the rising statesmen of the 
nation. He has spoken little, but always per- 
tinently, and with marked ability and effect. 

The election of Mr. Banks to the speakership 
of the National House of Representatives was 
what first brought him prominently before the 
American people. His Democratic antecedents 
had made him probably the only available 
candidate of the Republican party which 
nominated him against the candidate repre- 
senting the Administration—a position of so 
trying a character as to have extinguished a 
politician of merely ordinary nerve, and of a 
discretion anything short of invincible. His 
conduct, when elected, fully justified the selee- 
tion of his supporters. At the close of his 
term of service, the unsurpassed ability, dig- 
nity, and fairness with which he had discharged 
the duties of the chair, were generally con — 
ceded, and by none with more distinctness / 
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than by his political opponents on the floor. 
A Democratic member from Georgia, in advo- 
cating the vote of thanks with which Speaker 
Banks was honored on the last day of the ses- 
sion, eulogized his impartiality in reference to 
the sectional struggles of the House, with the 
remark that Mr. Banks ‘‘ stood so straight that 
he almost Jeaned over to the other side.” Jt 
is a sufficient confirmation of this judgment to 
say that no decision of his as Speaker was 
ever overruled. 

Mr. Banks possesses in a remarkable degree 
“the qualities of a presiding officer. His dis- 
cretion, and that imperturbable calmness which 
has given to him the designation of the “Iron 
Man,” are united to unwavering promptitude 
of decision, and to a thorough acquaintance 
with parliamentary rules. His voice is well 
trained and of great compass, and his utter- 
ance distinct and impressive. Though not of 
large frame, his presence and bearing, when in 
the chair, are singularly dignified and com- 
manding. During the most turbulent sessions 
of Congress, his little hammer striking on the 
desk, and his clear, decisive call for ‘‘ order,” 
would quell the tumult like the edict of a 
despot. 

Mr. Banks was elevated to the gubernato- 
rial chair for the first time in 1857, by a coali- 
tion of the same elements which seeured him 
a seat in Congress and the Speaker’s chair. 
Three times the people of the State emphatic- 
ally indorsed the manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of this responsible position ; 
and as parties were marshaling for the contest 
#in the fall of 1860, Mr. Banks took the State 
by surprise on announcing his intention to 
retire from political life. He removed to 

Chicago early in the present year, to connect 

himself with the Illinois Central Railway as 
managing director, but President Lincoln has 
called him from this post, to place him where 
he can serve his country to better advantage. 
Gen. Banks’ great energy, his well-known ad- 
ministrative ability, and the military know- 
edge which he acquired while commander-in- 
chief of the Massachusetts militia, fit him 
admirably for his new duties. 


i ee 


Lake Harney.—lIt is a beautiful and ro- 
mantic sheet of water in the interior of Wash- 
ington Territory. It is seventeen miles in 
length, from east to west, and about twelve 
miles over at its greatest width. The eleva- 
tion is over 4,000 feet above the sea level. It 
is fed by two small streams—Moose Creek from 
the west, aud Willow Creek flowing through a 
succession of tulé marshes from*the north. 
This lake has no outlet; the waters contain a 
mixture of salt and saleratus in strong solu- 
tion, and are exceedingly offensive in odor and 
taste. The immediate surroundings are dreary 
and barren in the extreme. .No fish live in it, 
though Willow Creek, its tributary, contains 
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immense numbers. This stream drains a 
beautiful valley, commencing twelve miles 
north of the lake, having an area of 5,000 
miles—a Juxuriant meadow, bounded by cliffs 
of basaltic rocks on the west, and the timbered 
slopes of the Blue Mountains on the east. 
The great altitude renders this beautiful 
valley wholly unsuited to agriculture, yet its 
luxuriant pastures may some day allure thither 
the hardy adventurer with his flocks and herds. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING’ PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 4. 





In the base of the brain, backward from 
Alimentiveness, is the organ of Destructive- 
ness, located directly over the opening of the 
ear, and Combativeness is situated about an 
inch and a half upward and backward from 
the opening of the ear, directly beltind De- 
structiveness and Secretiveness. 

These organs spring spontaneously into act- 
ivity very early in the history of the human 
being. As we have said, Alimentiveness, or 
appetite, expresses the first want of the new- 
born infant; and we suppose that anger or 
executiveness, which arises from the combined 
action of Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
comes into play next to appetite in the order of 
development. When the child finds itself cramp- 
ed and restricted in motion, whether by the 
arms of its nurse or by its clothing, it instantly 


commences to struggle for freedom and to 


overcome the restraint. If it succeed in doing 
so, it seems contented; if not, it cries as if 
angry. These feelings, of course, are not only 
instinctive, but blind in their action; that is 
to say, there is nothing of mind or memory 
connected with them. What is true of the in- 
fant in this respect is more or less true also of 
the actions of adults ; for a man never seems 
to act so blindly, so unthoughtfully, as when 
angry. 

It seems to be the natural impulse of these 
propensities to resist, to struggle against oppo- 
sition, to overcome. Sometimes the most care- 
ful» planning, the most labored preparation 
which the intellect, guided by science, can 
command, is made, and seems to guide the ex- 
ecutive faculties. This is true in engineering 
and in the accomplishment of great works. It 
is true in some battles; but in nine cases out 
of ten, when the outline of the plan has been 
followed, personal encounters, hand-to-hand 
struggles, and indiscriminate skirmishes, guid- 
ed by the passion of the moment, become prac- 
tically the law of battle. In ordinary per- 
sonal disagreements, the intellect rarely does 
more than act as priming to set on fire the 
passions of Combativeness and Destructive- 


ness, after which they act at random, impelled 


by their own energy, apparently with no re- 
straint. Some persons have large Cautious- 
ness, strong reasoning intellect, and that equa- 
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ble moderation of temperament which enables 
them to think of consequences and count the 
cost even when aroused to anger; but these 
people constitute the exception, and not the 
rule of action. 

The great object of training and education 
in conjunction with these propensities should 
be to guard against their undue excitability, 
to refrain from appealing to them directly in 
the hour of exasperation, and secondly, to as- 
sist or awaken the activity of such other fac- 
ulties as shall tend to modify, check, guide, 
and restrain these passions. It is not the 
question whether these propensities shall exist 
in the mind, nor whether they shall rise into 
activity ; for they not only exist, but ought to 
exist; they not only will spring into sponta- 
neous activity, but it is right that they should 
do so. But the great question is, How shall 
the other parts of the mind be brought to bear 
upon them, so as to keep them, as we might 
say of a train of cars, ‘on the track?’ We 
seldom complain of the normal action of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness. We are proud 
to see friends dash on nobly in a good cause, 
and scatter right and left bad, unworthy, and 
improper opposition to their just progress. In 
like manner the engineer is proud and the 
passengers happy when the locomotive, with 
its long train of cars, rushes onward across 
ravines, over bridges, through tunnels, and 
across the plains, at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. Its energy, the outworking of the en- 
gineer’s courage and force, is a subject of 
gratulation to all parties. But when this 
wonderful engine escapes from its track, when 
it ceases to act under the guidance of the law 
by which it is constructed and put in motion, 
and dashes down an embankment, carrying 
with it its living freight, it is then only that 
its speed becomes a mischief, and its momen- 
tum desolation and death. Thus we glory in 
power when organized into a locomotive en- 
gine, so long as that power is under our con- 
trol; but when it breaks from that control, 
and dire disaster is the result, we shrink from 
that power with fear and dread. So the pas- 
sions of anger, or, more properly speaking, 
executiveness and courage, while guided by 
intellect and restrained by sympathy, friend- 
ship, honor, and moral sentiment, lay the 
foundations of deeds which immortalize men. 
It is only when they break away from their 
true line of action, when they get “off the 
track,’ and act illegitimately, that they be- 
come despots in their character, and lead to 
sad consequences. ‘‘Be angry and sin not? 
recognizes the action of these faculties, even 
if they are evinced by anger ; and the restric- 
tion, “sin not,” seems to hold anger to legiti- 


_ mate offices—keeps it on the track. But when 


we become angry, and sin through that anger, 
we abuse the faculties—we are Jed astray by 
them. 

The development of Destructiveness gives j 
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width to the head just above the opening of 
the ears. In carnivorous animals and birds, 
every head is widely developed in this region ; 
witness the cat and owl, the eagle, the bull- 
dog, and the shark. We mention these ex- 
treme cases, because the passion is very 
strongly manifested, and the organ largely de- 
veloped.. We refer to these animals, also, 
because this is the crowning quality of their 
character. Some of them seem to possess 
almost nothing else, if we except appetite, as 
in the case of the shark. Combativeness, 
which is the foundation of courage, boldness, 
and intrepidity, gives width to that part of the 
human head just backward of the top of the 
ears. 
large Destructiveness and but limited Combat- 
iveness. They come into a contest reluctant- 
ly, but are terrific when engaged. Others 
assail boldly, but are not cruel; and we see 
these traits in the human race in nearly every 
degree of modification. 

In the education of these faculties the effort 
should not be to suppress or crush them, but 
to train them to act in obedience to, and in 
harmony with, the higher powers of the mind. 
They are propelling forces, and need guid- 
ance ; we would, therefore, make them a team, 
and harness them to Benevolence, Conscien- 
tiousness, Friendship, Constructiveness, and 
the intellectual faculties. The energy of 
Combativeness and Destructivenes may be 
legitimately worked off upon laborious pur- 
suits that require force, and thus become in- 
dispensably useful. The best method to sober 
a high-tempered boy—and it applies equally 
well to a horse—is to give him a plenty of 
hard work to use up his superabundant ener- 
gy. It is only the perversion of the propelling 
forces that produces fighting, wrangling, and 
wrath. 

As soon as a child is old enough to show 
anger, his education in that respect should 
begin. Care should be taken to discriminate 
between mere Combativeness or Destructive- 
ness acting singly and the combination of these 
powers. When only Combativeness is excited, 
all that is necessary is to employ a calm and 
quiet manner. If Destructiveness be excited 
at the same time, or alone, producing bitter- 
ness and a spirit of cruelty, it is necessary not 
only to be calm, but very firm and very kind, 
so as to awaken opposite feelings in the child. 
It is the nature of mind to be affected by feel- 
ings corresponding to those which are exercised 
toward us or in our presence. 


Some animals appear to possess very 


It is the nature 
of Mirthfulness to excite merriment. 
not be in the presence of a person of mirthful 
disposition, especially if that faculty be at the 
time active in him, without having the feeling 
become contagious. We laugh because the 
other laughs. In like manner, Self-Esteem 
exhibited by another arouses in us a spirit of 
dignity. Friendship awakens affection, Benev- 
olence makes us sympathetical, and anger ex- 
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cites our anger. -If a child shows anger, it 


| awakens the same feeling in the parent, espe- 
| cially if the child be old enough to understand 


that what he does is wrong. Nothing is more 
common than for parents to become irritated 
by the anger of their children who are less 
than a year old, and we have seen them treat- 
ed harshly, and often severely whipped. This 
manifestation of anger by the parent generally 


makes the child worse, by adding fuel to the 


flame, and his organs of Combativeness and 
| ’ 5 


Destructiveness become enlarged and inflamed ; 
and as the child increases in age and ripens in 
such experiences, he becomes quarrelsome, 
turbulent, and cruel, and seems to feel a kind 
of satanic delight in fighting with and tor- 
menting others. We have known many in- 
stances where children have been roughly and 
severely treated, in whom the organs of De- 
structiveness and Combativeness were doubt- 
less unduly developed by this means, and the 
natural consequences, wrangling and quarrel- 
ing, scolding and fighting, followed as they 
grew up; while other children in the same 
family, the parents having been warned by 
Phrenology, or by their own common sense 
and the bad effects of such treatment upon one 
child, have adopted a new course with subse- 
quent children, and with the best results. 
Not only have the organs been kept calm and 
uninflamed, but they have not been expand- 
ed by exercise and enlarged by use. That 
proverb is full of truth and sound philosophy 
which says, “‘A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger,”’ and 
it reveals the true theory of training Destrue- 
tiveness and Combativeness. A person can 
not govern others well who can not govern 
himself; therefore one should never allow 
himself to become angry with a person whose 
angry feelings he would control. An irritable 
child often inherits this quality from an equal- 
ly irritable parent, and for this state of mind 
he is rather to be pitied than blamed. How 
illy adapted is a parent who can not control 
his own anger to control such a child! 

A child with an undue development of these 
organs should be fed with a plain, cooling 
diet, and its treatment in all respects be uni- 
formly kind. It is rarely the case that an 
angry child can be managed, without great in- 


jury to its disposition, by one who is not cool © 


and self-possessed. Soothing tones and amia- 
ble language should be addressed to it, and its 
passion will soon subside; then a steady and 
efficient rebuke may be addressed to its moral 
and intellectual qualities, which will be 
aroused to condemn the bad conduct, and thus 
the mind becomes fortified against the rebel- 
lious faculties, and the power acquired to quell 
the next mutiny among the faculties. Every 
such victory gives exercise and consequent 
strength to the higher faculties, and lays the 
foundation of self-control. To speak to a child 


in anger, so as to excile wrath, inereases the 
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tempest, while a calm, steady, unruffled tone, 
under the command of reason, benevolence, 
and affection, will allay the storm, by prompt- 
ing the activity of the opposite class of facul- 
ties. 

When children are excited to anger, there 
are two excellent modes of managing them. 
The first is by withdrawing the mind from the 
objects of anger. If the child be young, it is 
easy to call out something interesting to its 
other faculties. When the child becomes old- 
er, it will be easy to relate some story in which 
his own angry conduct will be shown in such” 
a light as to make it appear improper or ridic- 
ulous. We have seen a child in one minute 
changed from rage to laughter at its folly for 
being angry, under the ingenious treatment of 
an amiable sister or a judicious mother, who 
was cool and calm in her manner. Another 
excellent mode to cool the rage of anger is to 
pour water on the refractory child. This will 
be found to work like a charm. It may be 
sufficient to dash only a little from the fingers 
on the face and neck of the child, but this 
must be done in all calmness, kindness, and 
candor, as when you administer medicine. It 
will subdue the anger in half the time it would 
take to conquer the child with a whip, and 
leave no ill effeet on the mind of the subject. 
But this should be followed, when the child’s 
anger has subsided, with a kind and firm state- 
ment of the case, so that the intellect and the 
moral feelings of the child will be fully 
awakened to sit in judgment upon the previ- 
ous wrong conduct. Thuf we cure the erring, 
violent passions, and awaken the self-restrain*~ 
ing, self-controlling elements. 

There is still another method, and that is 
the whip. There may be children who can be 
punished and governed by the use of the whip, 
who can not easily be managed in any other 
way; but we believe if this be resorted to, it 
should be done by those who are not generally 
inclined to whip—by moderate, prudent, calm 
people ; and then the child should be allowed 
time to think. Let him have an hour, or four 
hours, or let him wait till to-morrow at a 
given hour; and when the castigation is ad- 
ministered, let it be thorough; and one such 
judicious whipping will be likely to last the 
child for a year, or for life; whereas, if he were 
seized upon violently, and angrily whipped, 
and east aside, it would only awaken bad pas- 
sions, and blunt or suppress the higher and 
better feelings, and make way for a hundred 
whippings, and for a sour and unmanageable 
temper for life. 

The worst feature of the whole system of 
whipping consists in the fact that most persons 
whip only when they are angry, and as a mere 
manifestation of anger. They evince no mo- 
rality, no intellect, no sympathetical spirit, but 
only mere physical force, inspired by the pas- 
sion of anger, and, of course, this awakens in 
the child the corresponding feeling. This, 


however, is education, and an education of the ff 
worst kind. Let it be reformed altogether. — 
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THE TYROL AND ANDREW HOFER. 


PARTE-IL. 7 

Tue first Bonaparte, in the rapid campaign 
of 1805, so shook the power of. Austria as. to 
give rise to the opinion that it. could never 
again revive, and while it was in this: helpless 
condition, he insisted as one of the terms on 
which he would grant peace, that the Tyrol 
should be ceded to his ally, the King of Bava- 
ria, and the Emperor Francis was compelled 
to make this humiliating sacrifice in the treaty 
of Presburg. =a 

Thus were the Tyrolese, with their political 
rights and privileges, their lives and proper- 
ties, almost their very souls, transferred from 
one master to another with as much uncon- 
cern as if they had merely been a. flock of 
sheep or a drove of oxen. A bold, hardy race 
of mountaineers were not likely to be content 
with such a.change. They loved the Empe- 
ror Francis; they had an hereditary. traditional 
dislike to Bavaria; their Diet had not been 
consulted on the transfer ; and, in short, the 
whole transaction was against the wishes and 
feelings of the: people. The King of Bavaria 
had indeed solemnly guaranteed to them all 
their ancient rights,. privileges, and. usages, 
but the guarantee was.only on. paper, andthe 
ancient maxim, ‘‘ Put not your faith in princes,” 
was destined in. their case to find another ex- 
emplification of the soundness of the warning 
it contains. Their representatives states were 
suppressed, the public funds and savings se- 
questrated, ecclesiastical properties confiscated, 
and new taxes levied; and all these at the 
mere dictum of the King of Bavaria, whose 
first act had. been to suppress the representa- 
tive bodies. Their prejudices, also (and where 
is, the nation. free from them ?), were rudely 
offended, and their pure domestic feelings fla- 
grantly insulted by the licentiousness of the 
French,and Bavarian soldiery.« The low mur- 
mur of discontent was soon heard ; then suc- 
ceeded the more definite and audible language 
of hatred ; this was followed by the deep, con- 
centrated whisperings of revenge ; and finally, 
in 1809, when Bonaparte was again in the field 
against the Emperor Francis, an insurrection, 
the last refuge of outraged humanity, burst 
forth. The Tyrolese rose almost to a man in 
the rear of Bonaparte, opened a communica- 
tion with the Archduke John of Austria, who 
had led an army into the neighboring plains 
of Lombardy,.and effected a. very formidable 
diversion in favor of the Austrian cause, being 
firmly determined to drive their hated enemies, 
the Bavarians, out of the country. 

Andrew Hofer was then keeping a small inn 
in his native village in the valley of the Pas- 
seyer, and in,a house inherited from his fa- 
ther. .He was one of the first to take up arms, 
and his example .and encouragement, added to 


those of his friends Speckbacher and Haspin- | 


ger, had a wonderful influence upon the peas- 








antry.. He was then about forty-two years of 
age; of irreproachable morals; his fortitude 
and bravery universally acknowledged ; gifted 
with a rude though expressive kind of rustic 
eloquence; of a commanding personal appear- 
ance; and being sincerely attached to all the 
dogmas and ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
and a little devoted to convivial pleasures, he 
was precisely the man to head a popular in- 
surrection of a people essentially Catholic, 
and who are generally attached to wine. 

As in. all popular insurrections which are 
properly managed, signals were adopted for 
the purpose of conveying intelligence to the 
remotest part of the country so as to insure a 
rising: in mass. In this case three signals 
were made use of: sawdust was thrown on 
the rivers Inn and Eisach, which thus carried 
the intelligence along in their rapid course ; 
fires were lighted on the tops of mountains 
and on the ruins of the old castles ; and women 
and children ran from rock to rock, from glen 
to glen, and from cottage to cottage, saying, 
“Tt is time !” 

The first blow. was struck by Hofer. It re- 
sulted in the signal defeat of the Bavarians in 
the valley of the Eisach, where they lost 900 
men, including wounded and prisoners. His 
friend Speckbacher, on the same day, drove 
the Bavarians out of the important town of 
Halle; and.in a few days afterward, 20,000 
peasants took Innspruck, the capital, notwith- 
standing the gallant and obstinate defense of 
General Kinkel and Colonel Dittfurt, who dis- 
puted every inch of ground. The latter, when 
dying of his wounds, asked by what distin- 
guished. officer they had been so well led to 
battle. . The answer is characteristic of men 
who tight upon their native soil and in defense 
of it—‘‘ No one!” said the Tyroleans ; ‘‘ but 
we fought for our religion, the Emperor, and 
our fatherland.” 

It would be inconsistent with the nature of 
this article, which has already extended to a 
greater length than we intended, to follow the 
details of this war through the numerous bat- 
tles and skirmishes in which Hofer and his 
companions, though badly supported by the 
Austrians, were for a long time victorious. 
Every expedient which the nature of the coun- 
try would admit, and vhey were many, or 
which could be devised by the ingenuity of a 
people determined upon the expulsion or ex- 
termination of the invaders, was resorted to 
against the Bavarians. They were attacked in 
front, flank, and rear; in close defiles, from 
dense forests, in narrow valleys, in deep chasms, 
from overhanging rocks; their loss was terri- 
ble, always disheartening, sometimes over- 
whelming ; but the brave peasants were not 
guilty of any unnecessary cruelty. Hear what 
the Frenchman Mercey, who wrote an account 
of the war, says; 

“ They only killed those who resisted. ‘Cut 
me down those fellows as long as they stand 
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up against you,’ said Hofer; ‘but once down, 
give them quarter. Only a coward strikes a 
man that is on the ground, because he is afraid 
he should get up again.’ This was the Span- 
ish insurrection, with its monks, its peasants, 
and its guerillas; but it was the Spanish in- 
surrection without its erimes and its horrors ; 
and if there was inhumanity on one-side, it was 
certainly not on that of the Tyroleans. They, 
at least, did not murder their prisoners after 
the battle. Hofer, when a conqueror, spared 
the lives of his opponents, but. when conquered, 
his own life was not spared.’’ 

Through all these successes it is a question 
whether the Austrian troops did not retard ra- 
ther than advance the cause of the Tyroleans. 
Feeble, dispirited, and badly officered, they 
were seldom to be had when they were wanted, 
and even when they were to be had, were of 
little service, until at last their general, Chas- 
teler, either from cowardice, or from some 
other unexplained cause, retreated, and left 
the Tyroleans to sustain the whole brunt of 
the campaign single-handed. The Archduke 
John obtained some successes in northern It- 
aly, but notwithstanding this the tide of fortune 
turned, and the French were again everywhere 
successful. They succeeded a second time in 
taking Vienna, the capital of the Austrian 
empire, and the German portion of Austria” 
being thus subjugated, they were enabled to 
march an army into the Tyrol to co-operate 
with the Bavarians. Marshal Lefevre entered 
the Tyrol with a strong French and Bavarian 
army, by the valley of the Inn, while at the 
same time generals Rusca and D’Hilliers be- 
gan to penetrate at the other side, by the valley 
of the Adige. The Tyrolese were unprovided 
with artillery and all the regular materiel of 
war, and the invaders were sanguine in their 
expectations that the undisciplined peasantry 
would at once lay down their arms and sub- 
mit to the Bavaro-French government. This 
conclusion, however apparently logical, was 
based upon an ignorance at once of history 
and of human nature. Hofer and his com- 
panions, though unsupported, and even aban- 
doned by the power to whom they acknowl- 
edged allegiance, had not yet entertained the 
idea of surrendering, but on the contrary, 
were more than ever determined to give the 
invaders a practical exemplification of 

The might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm. 

They rallied in their mountains, and sweep- 
ing down upon the Bavarians from the Isel- 
berg, defeated them though they numbered 
9,000 men and had 25 pieces of cannon. They 
next defeated a body of French and Saxon 
troops in the valley of the Eisach; and when 
the Duke of Dantzie attempted to force a pas- 
sage through a narrow gorge in the neighbor- 


hood of Stertzing, they destroyed nearly the 


whole of his vanguard, though composed of 
4,000 picked Bavarians, This last exploit de- 
serves a few words of explanation, inasmuch 4 
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-as it very forcibly elucidates the peculiar 
method of warfare which the Tyrolese very 
commonly adopted, and which the physical 
peculiarities of their country almost suggested 
to them. 

Knowing that the enemy were about to force 
this pass, they kept possession of the perpen- 
dieular rocks which rose like walls on each 
side, and having brought immense rocks, and 
trunks and arms of trees to the very edges of 
the precipices on. each side, they kept them 
suspended in that position by means of ropes, 
until the enemy was fairly in the pass, and 
immediately beneath them. Then sounding 
above the measured tramp of the soldiery, a 
voice was heard exclaiming, ‘‘ Hans, is every- 
thing ready?” ‘Yes,’ was the response heard 
from among the rocks, which was immediately 
followed by the word of command, “In the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, let 
go your ropes!’ In an instant, more than a 
thousand of the Bavarians were crushed, 
smashed, and buried under an avalanche of 
trees, stones, and rocks. Taking advantage of 
the state of confusion and despair created by 
such an unlooked-for catastrophe, the rifles of 
the peasantry flashed from behind rocks, trees, 
and every object that could cover a marksman, 
and quietly and securely completed the work 
already so destructively begun. The Duke of 
Dantzie was forced to fly and abandon his can- 
non and nearly all his baggage to the Tyrol- 
eans. About the same time the other army 
which attempted to penetrate by the valley of 
the Adige, were also routed with tremendous 
loss, and this was followed up by Hofer, who 
pursued the Duke of Dantzic and beat him in 
a pitched battle, notwithstanding that the lat- 
ter had concentrated all his forces. The re- 
sult of this last engagement was that the 
Bavaro-French army immediately evacuated 
the Tyrol, and a provisional government was 
established, of which Hofer took the direction, 
for the court of Austria was too much embar- 
rassed to attend to the affairs of the Tyrol. 

Had the imbecile Austrians done their part 
of the work but half as well as Hofer and his 
brave peasants did theirs, the affair would 
have had a different termination, and the ca- 
reer of Bonaparte would probably have been 
ended in 1809 instead of 1815. But through- 
out this glorious insurrection they either left 
the noble peasantry to carry on the campaign 
without assistance, or they thwarted and dis- 
heartened them by their presence. 

But the gloomy side of the picture yet re- 
mains to be drawn. On the 6th of July the 
Austrians lost the decisive battle of Wagram, 
which was followed by a most disgraceful arm- 
istice entered into by them on the 12th, and 
on the 14th the Emperor Francis signed the 


formally transferred to the Bavarians. Al- 
though they were aware that now the whole 
power of France could be brought to bear upon 





treaty of Vienna, by which they were again. 
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them ; although the Emperor Francis recom- 
mended them to yield; and although Beau- 
harnois, the French viceroy of Italy, proclaimed 
that whoever continued the war should be no 
longer treated as soldiers, but as rebels and 
brigands, still they were determined to make 
one last effort for fatherland and liberty. They 
met the French in the valley of the Passeyer 
(Hofer’s native valley), and killed, wounded, 
and took prisoners upward of 2,000 men. This, 
however, was the last of their successes. The 
contest was too unequal. They were hunted 


| from post to post, from rock to rock; obliged 


to coneeal themselves like wild beasts in the 
depths of their forests, in remote caverns, and 
even on the tops of their mountains, and this 
through all the rigor of winter. Some laid 
down their arms, some escaped into Austria, but 
more were taken prisoners by the French, and 
these last were handed over to the tender mer- 
cies of a court-martial, and shot down like 
bandits, and at last poor Hofer was left almost 
alone. 

From the beginning of December, 1809, un- 
til about the middle of January following, this 
extraordinary man lay concealed in a small 
hut situated in a rocky hollow near the sum- 
mit of one of the loftiest mountains of the 
Tyrol. The French government had set an 
extraordinary price upon his head. None knew 
the place of his retreat but his family and a 
friend and former ‘confidant, and he had the 
baseness to betray him. Alas! that among 
the open-hearted, faithful Tyrolese such a 
traitor could be found—that he should be a co- 
religionist of Hofer, and more horrible still, 
that he should be a minister of that religion, 
yet such was the fact. This man was a priest 
—a Catholic priest! Let his name be con- 
signed to eternal infamy; and that we may 
assist with our very limited abilities in doing 
so, we give it to the world. It was Donay. 
In the darkness of night he led a strong de- 
tachment to the place, and the hut was sur- 
rounded. Hofer’s fortitude, however, did not 
fail him even in this trying moment. He pre- 
sented himself to a company of French gren- 
adiers, saying, ‘‘I am Andrew Hofer! French- 
men, fire! Kill me at once, but save my wife 
and children.”” He was loaded with chains 
and carried down to Meran, where he was 
joined by his family, consisting of his wife, a 
son and a daughter. He was then marched to 
Botzen, and from there transferred under a 
strong escort to Mantua, then crowded with 
his unfortunate countrymen. He bore up 


manfully, as might be anticipated, against all, 


and only shed tears when he was forcibly sep- 
arated from his wife and children at Botzen. 
He was soon arraigned before a French 
court-martial, presided over by General Bison. 
The glaring iniquity of the case, joined to the 
heroic bravery and humanity of the prisoner, 
pleaded strongly in his favor, and it is but 
common justiee to the French officers to state, 
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that a majority of them were for a limited pe- 
riod of confinement, and that two had even 
the bravery to vote for a full acquittal. But, 
alas for the poor insurrectionist when he falls 
into the power of a monarch, whether that 
monarch be a constitutional king or an elected 
emperor! Hofer had been guilty of clipping 
the wings of imperial ambition, and his fate 
was therefore sealed. The commands from 
Paris, conveyed from Milan to Mantua by 
telegraphic signal were, that Hofer should be 
condemned and shot within twenty-four hours. 
Here, indeed, was an outrage committed upon 
the commen sense and humanity of Europe, 
and even of mankind; this calling out for a 
second trial, accompanied by a command that 
a verdict of guilty must be returned, is a pro- 
ceeding which, in modern days, stands alone. 
Translated into plain English, it might be ren- 
dered thus: “ Here is a man who has been 
already tried, and adjudged not guilty of any 
crime deserving the penalty of death; you 
must try him again; and what is more, you 
must condemn him; and what is still more; 
he must be put to death within twenty-four 
hours of his condemnation. I care not for 
the first trial; you may have had goed and 
sufficient reasons for the verdict you have pro- 
nounced ; it may be, and perhaps is, in ac- 
cordance with the modern military code ; but 
Hofer has destroyed my prestige of invincibil- 
ity; he hath thwarted my ambition; he has 
turned aside for a season the full tide which 
was sweeping over Europe, and he must there- 
fore die. I have spoken.’? Such, in fact, was 
the meaning of the imperial language, and it 
was carried out to the letter. Hofer died, as 
he had lived, a brave, religious man. M. 
Mercey, whom we have quoted before, says of 
this part of the transaction: ‘“ They killed 
him out of obedience. After his death, how- 
ever, they rendered him the same honors that 
are paid to a general officer ; and the*body of 
the Tyrolean patriot was borne to its last 
home on the shoulders of French grena- 
diers.”” 
The Emperor of Austria granted a pension 
to his family ; and in 1823 he ordered that the 
‘remains of Hofer should be transferred from 
Mantua to the church of the Holy Cross at Inn- 
spruck. On the 22d of February six of the 
patriot companions in arms entered the cathe- 
dral bearing the coffin, upon which lay the 
broad-brimmed hat of the peasant and the 
sword of the hero. An immense concourse of 
Tyroleans followed the remains to the tomb. 
Since writing the commencement of this art- 
icle we have found, upon further research, 
that a monument has been erected to the mem- 
ory of Hofer in the cathedral church of the 
Holy Cross, Innspruck. It is executed in per- 
fectly white Carrara marble, and consists of a 
figure of the patriot eight feet high, standing 
‘upon a rough block of the same material, 
which is itself supported on a parallelogram- 
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mic base of white marble, also about eight 
feet high. 

Peace to his memory! May many such 
arise in that old Europe, with aspirations as 
pure, but with better founded hopes and more 
trustworthy anticipations, 

Till slaves and despots be but things that were. 
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IMPROVED GUNS AND PROJECTILES. 
CASTING CANNON. 


CANNON are cast solid. They are afterward 
bored out, and several successive borings are 
necessary. Mortars are made in the same 
way. In casting.cannon, a mold of sand is in- 
closed in a frame-work of iron. The molten 
metal, after being put into the mold, is allowed 
two or three days to cool, and then, with the 
sand adhering, placed in an oven and baked 
for an equal length of time. After being taken 
from the oven, the mass is buried in the earth 
for a certain length of time, in a perpendicular 
position, to prevent any flaw or fracture. 


_ RIFLED CANNON. 

In the old smooth-bore cannon the iron balls 
could not be made to fly exactly in a straight 
line. The same gun, aimed in the same di- 
rection, would vary the ball from side to side 
of a mark several feet, in shooting a mile or 
less. By rifle-boring the barrel, a good gunner 
can now hit a man a mile or two off, or so far 
as he can be sighted. As iron cannon-balls 
can not be pressed into the grooves, a ring or 
cup of lead is put on the back part of the ball, 
and this, on firing, is expanded or forced into 
the grooves, which not only gives its rotary 
motion, but lead also stops up the space around 
the ball, and prevents the escape of gas, thus 
giving greater power to the powder. The 
space necessarily left between a solid ball and 
the barrel is called the windage. 


RIFLING OLD SMOOTH-BORE CANNON. 


All our old cast-iron cannon that are in 
good condition may be rifled, and thus be made 
doubly effective in warfare. They are sufli- 
ciently strong, we believe, to withstand com- 
mon charges; but if it is desired to submit 
them to extraordinary charges, they can be 
strengthened to any degree by shrinking 
wrought-iron bands upon them. 

‘Mr. Bashly Britten, of London, has rifled 
several cast-iron service guns, from 9-pounders 


| up to 68-pounders, with a few broad grooves, 


one sixteenth of an inch deep in each, and 
they have been subjected to firing both solid 
shot and shell with great success. The 9- 
pounders were fired with 13 lbs. of powder; 
the 32-pounders with 5 lbs.; the 68-pounders 
with 7} lbs. The conical shot was used—the 
68-pounder firing 90-pound shot. The rifled 


aN -32-pounders were tried with 48-pound shells, 
‘\ the elevation being 23} degrees. The average 
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range was 5,585 yards—over three miles; the 
average deviation from the line of aim (target) 
was 7% yards with ten shots. These were 
again tried with an elevation of 10 degrees. 
The average range was 3,392 yards; the ave- 
rage deviation, 1 66-100 yards. 

The unrifled smooth-bored 32-pounders were 
then tried with solid 32-pound shot; charge of 
powder, 10 lbs. (double the quantity), and 
elevation 10$ degrees. The average range 
was 2,738 yards; the average deviation, 25 
yards. 

It thus appears that by rifling old cast-iron 
cannon their range is increased one third, with 
half the charge of powder, while their accu- 
racy is increased in the ratio of 15 to 1. 

At a range of 6,000 yards, the old guns 
rifled have considerably more precision than 
the old guns unrifled at 3,000 yards; while, 
at the same time, they throw projectiles about 
50 per cent. heavier. They fire shells either 
with time fuses or percussion shell, which ex- 
plode when they strike. 

Gen. James, of Rhode Island, has succeeded 
well in rifling old cannon, and has now a con- 
tract to rifle a large number for the govern- 
ment, at $100 each. 

We have a large number of old cast-iron 
cannon in our arsenals, navy-yards, and forts. 
They can be rendered far more effective by 
rifling, which can be done at a moderate ex- 
pense. Measures will at once be taken to im- 
prove a number of 9, 12, 24, and 32 pounders 
for effective service. The most destructive 
gun is that which has the greatest range, the 
most flat trajectory, and which carries closest 
to the line of aim. According to the experi- 
ments of Mr. Britten, common cast-iron cannon 
become triply more destructive after being 
rifled. Their range is greater at a lower ele- 
vation, which gives them a flat trajectory, and 
this is effected with smaller charges of pow- 
der. This is a subject which deserves the 
attention of our military engineers. There 
are plenty of machine-shops in our country in 
whieh tools could be adapted, in a very short 
period of time, to rifle cannon. 


MORTARS. 


These are short, stout guns, having a large 
bore. They are not set upon wheels, but upon 


a heavy, low frame-work, and are used for | 


throwing heavy balls and shells high in the 
air, to fall down upon fortifications, inte forts, 
towns, ete. They are too short to throw a ball 
horizontally against the side of a wall. 


HOWITZERS. 
The howitzer is longer than the mortar, and 
carries a smaller ball or shell. The powder- 
chamber back of the ball is smaller than the 
rest of the barrel, in which it differs from 
other cannons. Mountain howitzers are mere- 
ly howitzers of light weight, which can be 
easily carried over mountains. 
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CARRONADES, 


A carronade is like the howitzer, but differs 
from it in being fastened to the carriage by a 
loop of iron under the middle, instead of rest- 
ing on “trunnions,” or projections from the 
side. It is named from Carron, a village in 
Scotland, where it was first made. 


THE COLUMBIAD. 


The Columbiad differs from the howitzer in 
having no chamber, the bore being of equal 
diameter throughout. It is also made much 
thicker at the breech than at the muzzle, 
which gives great strength to that part of the 
piece where the principal force of the powder 
is exerted, so that lighter cannon of great bore, 
for large shells, can be cast in this form with 
less danger of their bursting. Both solid shot 
and shell are fired from the Columbiad. 


THE PAIXHAN. 

The Paixhan is only another name for the 

Columbiad, and is so called from Gen. Paix- 

han, of France, who introduced the invention 
from America to the French army. 


THE DAHLGREN GUN. 


The Dahlgren gun somewhat resembles the 
Columbiad. It is used for firing both solid 
shot and shell. It is named after Captain 
Dahlgren, of the United States army, who de- 
vised it. 

THE WHITWORTH GUN. 

The Whitworth gun is a rifled cannon, load- 
ed at the breech. It carries a long, conical 
ball, cast with projections on its sides to fit the 
grooves of the gun. The breech is screwed 
off, when the load is put in, and then screwed 
en again for firing. f 

THR ARMSTRONG GUN. 

The Armstrong gun is also a rifled piece. 
Its principal peculiarity is in the ball used, , | 
which has bands of lead cast upon it to fit the 
groove. It is somewhat objectionable for field 
use, because these bands are apt to fly off and 
kill those standing near the gun when it is 
discharged. 

THE GRIFFEN CANNON. 

The Phenix Iron Company, at Phenixville, 
Chester Co., Pa., have received an order from 
the government for six hundred of the new and 
famous rifled cannon of the Griffen patent. 
These cannon are rolled, not cast, and have 
been proved to be a most efficient engine of 
war. They carry a ball, with great accuracy, 
to a distance of nearly four miles. 


There are several guns being constructed of 
different material, and on new principles, 
which promise to surpass in range and effi- 
ciency anything ever before produced; and 
from what we have heard and seen of them, 
we do not doubt that a great improvement, if 
not a complete revolution, in arms will shortly 


be made. { 
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[CONTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER. | 

As a contrast to these events, the history of the Swiss and the Dutch 
may be alluded to. Both of these people have large brains, and con- 
siderable development of both the moral and intellectual organs. The 
Swiss were early distinguished by the simplicity of their manners, and 
their moral devotion and determination; while Holland was peopled 
from various countries by individuals flying, like the British Amer- 
icans, from civil or religious persecution. The Swiss had been free 
from time immemorial, although their independence dates from 1308. 

“Till the reign of Albert I.,”? says Mr. G. Lyon,* ‘the Emperors 
of Germany had respected the rights and privileges of the Swiss. 
Rodolph, in particular, the father of Albert, had always treated them 
with great indulgence, and had generously assisted them in defending 
their liberties against the noblemen who attempted to infringe them. 
But Albert aimed to govern the Swiss as an absolute sovereign, and 
had formed a scheme for erecting their country into a principality for 
one of his sons. Having failed in his attempts to induce them to 
submit voluntarily to his dominion, he resolved to tame them by 
rougher methods, and appointed governors, who domineered over them 
in the most arbitrary manner. ‘The tyranny of these governors,’ 
says Russell, ‘exceeded all belief; but I need not repeat the story of 
the governor of Uri, who ordered his hat to be fixed upon a pole in the 
market-place, to which every passenger was commanded to pay 
obeisance on pain of death ; or the sequel of that story, in which the 
illustrious William Tell nobly dared to disobey this imperious 
command. This example determined Melchtat of Unterwalden, 
Straffacher of Schweitz, jand Furtz of Uri to put in execution the 
measures they had concerted for the delivery of their country. And 
here we perceive the power of combination which a people possesses 
who act under the influence of the higher sentiments, The whole 
inhabitants of the several cantons, we are told, were secretly prepared 
for a general revolt, and the design, which was resolved upon on the 
17th of September, 1307, was executed on the 1st of January, 1308.’ 
‘On that day,’ says Coxe, ‘ the whole people rose as with one accord, to 
defy the power of the house of Austria and of the head of the empire. 
They surprised and seized the Austrian governors, and with a 
moderation unexampled in the history of the world, they condueted 
them to the frontiers, obliged them to promise on oath never more to 
serve against the Helvetic nation, peaceably dismissed them, and thus 
accomplished their important enterprise without the loss of a single 
life 2 

The Ausirians soon invaded the country in great foree, and the 


‘} people were called on to sacrifice life and property in defense of their 


liberties. ‘+ Never did any people,’’? observes Russell, “ fight with 
greater spirit for their liberty than the Swiss. They purchased it by 
above fifty battles against the Austrians, and they well deserved the 
prize for which they fought; for never were the beneficial effects of 
liberty more remarkable than in Switzerland.” ‘In the mean time,” 
continues Mr. Lyon, ‘I shall confine myself to a few insulated traits 
of character, indicating, in an eminent degree, the possession of the 
higher sentiments, which we have all along predicated to be necessary 
to the acquisition and enjoyment of freedom. The first that I shall 
notice is their conduct in regard to the assassins of Albert, the great 
enemy of their liberties, who, at the very moment when he was on his 
march to invade the country with a powerful force, was assassinated 
by his nephew, with the assistance of four confidential adherents. 
After the deed was committed, they escaped into the cantons of Uri, 
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Schweitz, and Unterwalden, not unnaturally expecting to find an 
asylum among a people whom Albert was preparing unjustly to 
invade ; ‘ but the generous natives,’ says Coxe, ‘ detesting so atrocious 
a deed, though committed on their inveterate enemy, refused to 
protect the murderers,’ who all subsequently suffered the punishment 
due to their crime.” 

The celebrated battle of Morgarten, in which, for the first time, the 
Swiss encountered and defeated the whole force of Austria, affords 
another striking example of the manner in which self-devotion con- 
tributes to the establishment of independence. ‘+ Leopold assembled 
20,000 men, to trample, as he said, the audacious rustics under his 
feet; but the Swiss beheld the gathering storm without dismay. To 
meet jt, and to dispute it, 1,400 men, the flower of their youth, 
grasped their arms and assembled at the town of Schweitz. Ven- 
eration and all the higher sentiments were manifested, when they 
proclaimed a solemn fast, passed the day in religious exercises and 
chanting hymns, and, kneeling down in the open air, implored ‘ the 
God of heaven and earth to listen to their lowly prayers, and humble 
the pride of their enemies. They took post on the heights of Mor- 
garten, and waited the approach of the enemy. If ever there were 
circumstances in which they might have relaxed their rigid virtue, it 
was at the time when their liberties and their very existence were at 
stake ; but even at this moment they disdained to recruit their ranks 
from those whose lives had been sullied by the violation of the laws. 
The petition of fifty outlaws, that they might be permitted to share 
the dangers of the day with their countrymen, was, therefore, unhes- 
itatingly rejected. The victory was complete.’ Besides those who fell 
in the battle, not less than fifteen hundred, most of whom were nobles 
or knights, were slain in the rout; and Leopold himself with diffi- 
culty escaped under the guidance of a peasant to Winterthur, where 
he arrived in the evening, gloomy, exhausted, and dismayed. A 
solemn fast was decreed to be held, in commemoration of the day, ‘in 
which the God of hosts had visited his people, and given them the 
vietory over their enemies ;’ and the names and heroic deeds of those 
champions who had fallen in defense of their country were ordered to 
be annually recited to the people.” 

The history of the Dutch is somewhat similar, although not so full 
of noble: generosity. They resisted by force of arms, and at the 
expense of the greatest sufferings and sacrifices, the tyranny of Spain, 
for the sake of liberty of conscience; and at last established at once 
their independence and freedom; and both they and the Swiss con- 
tinue to enjoy these advantages to the present day. How unlike was 
the individual character of the British Americans, the Swiss, and the 
Dutch to that of the Spanish Americans ! and how different the uses 
which they have made of their independence when obtained! The 
last illustration with which I shall trouble you, in proof that freedom 
can not exist without intelligence and morality in. the people, is 
afforded by Sicily: J 

“Tt is well known,’ says Mr. Lyon,* “ that, during the course of 
the late war, the island of Sicily was taken possession of by Great 
Britain ; and with a magnanimity peculiarly her own, she resolved to 
bestow on her new ally that form of government, and those laws, 
under which she herself had attained to such’a pitch of prosperity and 
glory. Whether the zeal thus manifested to the Sicilians was a zeal 
according to knowledge, will immediately appear; but there can be 
no doubt that the gift was generously, freely, and honestly bestowed. 
The Sicilian government was, therefore, formed exactly after the 
model of the British. The legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
were separated ; vesting the first in a parliament composed of lords 
and commons ; the second in the king and his ministers; the last in 
independent judges. Due limits were set to the prerogative by not 


permitting the sovereign to take cognizance of bills in progress, or to 
interfere in any way with the freedom of debate or the purity of 
election; the peerage was rendered respectable by making titles 
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* Phrenological Journal, vol. ii., p. 607. 
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unalienable and strictly hereditary, and by forbidding the elevation to 
the peerage of such as were not already in possession of a fief to 
which a title had belonged, and whose annual income was not 6,000 
ounces of silver’ (of the value of 12s. 6d. sterling to the ounce) ; or 
£3,950 a year. ‘ Due weight was assigned to the commons by fixing 
the qualifications of members for districts at 300 ounces (or £187 10s. 
sterling) per annum, and of members for towns at half that suam—an 
exception being made in favor of professors of universities, whose 
learning was accepted in lieu of house and land; and, lastly, that 
the electors should be possessed of property to the amount of 18 ounces, 
or £11 5s.; and (which was most important of all) the right of orig- 
inating every tax was reserved to the commons alone.” 

Such is the outline of the constitution given to Sicily by the 
British ; and the result.of this experiment is contained in the following 
quotation from Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, by the Rey. 
Mr. Hughes :. 

““No words,” says he, ‘ean describe the scenes which daily 
occurred upon the introduction of the representative system in Sicily. 
The House of Parliament, neither moderated by discretion nor con- 
ducted with dignity, bore the resemblance of a receptacle for lunatics 
instead of a council-room for legislators ; and the disgraceful scenes, 
so often enacted at the hustings in England, were here transferred to 
the very floor of the senate. As soon as the president had proposed the 
subject for debate, and restored some degree of order from the confusion 
of tongues which followed, a system of crimination and recrimination 
invariably commenced by several speakers, accompanied with such 
furious gesticulations and hideous distortions of countenance, such 
bitter taunts and personal invectives, that blows generally ensued. 
This was the signal for universal uproar. The president’s voice was 
unheeded and unheard ; the whole house arose, partisans of different 
antagonists mingled in the affray, when the ground was literally 
covered with combatants, kicking, biting, scratching, and exhibiting 
all the evolutions of the old Pancratic contests: Such a state of things 
could not be expected to last a long time; indeed, this constitutional 
synod was dissolved in the very first’ year of its creation, and martial 
law established.”’? Mr. Hughes thus concludes: ‘“ That constitution, 
so beautiful in theory, which rose at once like a fairy palace, vanished 
also like that baseless fabric, without having left a trace of its exist- 
ence.” Vol. i., pp. 5, 6, and 7. 


After adverting to the utter profligacy of all ranks of the people, 
Mr. Hughes observes, that “no one will wonder that difficulties 
environed those who endeavored to resuscitate the embers of a patriot- 
ism already extinct, and break the fetters of a nation who rather chose 
to hug them; that civil liberty was received with an hypocrisy more 
injurious to its cause than open enmity, and that, returning without 
any efforts of the people, it returned without vigor, and excited neither 
talent nor enthusiasm; that those among the higher classes who 
received it at all, received it like a toy, which they played with for a 
time, and then broke to pieces; and that the populace, having pene- 
tration sufficient to discover the weakness of their rulers, were clam- 
orous for the English authorities to dissolve the whole constitution 
and take the power into their own hands.”? Vol. i., p. 13. 

“Tn this instance,” continues Mr. Lyon, “the institution of a 
representative assembly, in which unlimited freedom of debate was 
permitted, instead of giving rise to those calm, temperate, and dignified 
discussions which characterize the British House of Commons, was 
only the signal and the scene for confusion and uproar, where Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem reigned supreme, uncon- 
trolled by Benevolence, Veneration, or Conscientiousness ; and like 
wayward children whom an indulgent father has for a time left to 
their own government, to convince them, perhaps, of their utter 
inability to guide and ce. themselves, and who, finding at length 
the misery of unrestrained freedom, are glad to return to his firm but 
parental authority, and to surrender that liberty which they had only 
the power to abuse, so the Sicilians, not only voluntarily, but even 
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clamorously, required that their liberty should be taken from them, 
and begged for the establishment of martial law as a boon.” 

From these examples and illustrations, I trust that you are now 
able. to distinguish between. the independence and the freedom of a 
nation, and are prepared to agree with me in opinion, that there can 
be no real freedom without prevalent intelligence and morality among 
the body of the people. These can be introduced only by education 
and training ; but the general diffusion of property, by giving a direct 
interest to numerous individuals in the maintenance of justice, greatly 
promotes the progress of morality. Hence public enlightenment, 
morality, and wealth constitute the grand basis of freedom. 


LECTURE XVII. 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


Despotism the best form of government in a rude state of society—Mixed form of goy- 
ernment—Interests of the many sacrificed under despotic and oligarchical govern- 
ments to those of the few—Bad effects of hereditary artificial rank in its existing shape 
—Rational pride of ancestry and true nobility of nature—Arguments in favor of 
hereditary rank considered: (1.) That it presents objects of respect to the people, and 
accustoms them to deference and obedience; (2.) That it establishes a refined and 
polished class, who, by their example, improve the multitude; (3.) That there is a 
natural and universal admiration of it, proving it to be beneficial—Bad effects of en- 
tails, and of exclusive privileges and distinctions enjoyed by individuals or classes— 
Forcible abolition of hereditary nobility, entails, and monopolies reprobated—Political 
aspect of the United States—Tendency of the mixed form of government to promote 
unfairly the interests of the dominant class—This exemplified in the laws of Britain, 
particularly thosé relating to the militia and the impressment of seamen—Demoeratic 
form of government—Adapted only to a state of society in which morality and intelli- 
gence have made great and general advancement—Greek and Roman republics no 
exception—Character of these republics—Small Italian republics of the middle ages— 
Swiss republics, particularly that of Berne -Democracy in the United States—No 
probability that the present civilized countries of Europe will ever become barbarous 
—Or that the United States will fall asunder or lose their freedom—Tendency of gov- 
ernments to become more democratic in proportion as the people become more 
intelligent and moral—Groundless fears that ignorant masses of the people will gain 
the ascendency. 

In my last Lecture I endeavored to expound the difference between 
the independence and thé freedom of nations, and to trace the causes 
of each. I endeavored to show that a higher degree of moral and 
intellectual attainments in the people is necessary to freedom, than to 
mere independence: 

The next topic to which I advert is the different forms of govern- 
ment. Phrenology enables us to arrive at clear conceptions on this 
subject. 

The animal organs are the largest, the most powerful, and (when 
man is uncultivated) also the most active, in the brain; and all of 
them aim at selfish ends. As long, therefore, as any nation continues 
destitute of education, and not devoted to industrious. pursuits caleu- 
lated to exercise the moral and intellectual faculties, it consists of 
hordes of human beings in whom the animal propensities predominate, 
and who, in consequence, are ready to embark under any bold and 
energetic leader, in any enterprise that promises gratification to indi- 
vidual interests and passions, however immoral, or detrimental to the 
community at large. History is one great record of the truth of this 
remark, The only mode of preserving public tranquillity, and any 
semblance of law, in such a state of society, is for one man, or a small 
number of individuals, superior to the rest in vigor, sagacity, and 
decision, to seize on the reins of government and to rule despotically. 

Men inthis condition are animals. possessing the human form and 
human intelligence, but not yet the human morality, which alone 
causes individuals to love justice and become a Jaw unto themselves. 
If the best and wisest of men were requested | to devise a government 
for a nation of selfish and ferocious beings, possessed of intellect suffi- 
cient to foresee consequences, but not inspired with the love of justice, 
he would at once say that it must be one of great energy, vigorous to 
repress and prompt to punish; otherwise there would be no tran- 
quillity. A despotism, therefore, naturally springs up in a very rude 
and barbarous country, and is the form of government best adapted to 
its circumstances. 


The despot rules in the full a spani of the eelfiah system. He:pun- 
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ishes through ecaprice as often as from justice ; and he rewards through 
favoritism more frequently than from perception of real merit, but in 
doing so he acts on the principles generally prevalent in his commu- 
nity. If he be enlightened, just, and beneficent, he may do great 
service to his people by instructing and civilizing them; but as a 
general rule, he will be found acting, like themselves, on the purely 
selfish principle, obstructing their moral and intellectual improvement, 
whenever he discovers that their enlightenment will prove fatal to his 
own authority. 

When a nation has become partially civilized and instructed in the 
arts of industry, wealth is created; and a class arises whose moral 
and intellectual faculties, developed by education and stimulated by 
the love of property, desire to observe the dictates of morality toward 
their fellow-men, and to enjoy the advantages of just government 
themselves; a class which would not join a leader to trample the 
nation at large under foot, but would rather, by their wealth and 
intelligence, assist the people to expel a tyrant and establish the 
supremacy of equitable laws. But the superior men who constitute 
this class find themselves associated with a mass of uneducated and 
penniless individuals, who compose the great body of the people. 
This was the condition of Great Britain during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and it is partially so in the present times. The 
kind of government adapted to a nation composed of such elements is 
obviously one which shall combine the force and energy of the despot, 
necessary to repress and punish all attempts at individual supremacy 
and domination, and at the same time enforce order and justice, with 
a due regard to the general welfare. A mixed form of government, 
like the British, in which great executive power is committed to the 
king, but in which the enlightened classes, through their representatives 
in Parliament, enact the Jaws, and also control the executive, by 
granting or withholding the public supplies, is the natural result of 
this state of society. 

The great benefit, I have said, of freedom'ts, that it tends to promote 
the general welfare ; whereas all other forms of government, whether 
despotic, under one supreme prince, or oligarchical, under a limited 
number of nobles, tend to the sacrifice of the interests of the many to 
the advantage of the few. In all ages and countries this has been the 
case, and in our own mixed form of government the evil also exists. 

In ancient Rome, in which the patricians or nobles ruled the state, 
there was a law prohibiting the intermarriage of patricians and 
plebeians—that is, of the nobles and the people. In Rome, besides, 
all places of trust, power, and influence were- confined to the patri- 
cians, and a plebeian could not, for many ages, aspire to the honors of 
the consulship. In France, before the Revolution, only nobles could 
obtain military rank. In Hindostan, and in some Roman Catholic 
countries, the priests prohibit the people at large from freely reading 
their Scriptures or sacred books. In short, the genius of selfishness 
tramples on justice, and.grasps at advantages for itself; it is every- 
where, and at all times, the same, whether appearing in an individual 
or in a class, in a political body or a religious corporation. 

In a former Lecture I endeavored to point out that an hereditary 
nobility, protected by law in the possession of political power and 
exclusive privileges, without regard to individual qualities and attain- 
ments, is an infringement of the natural laws, and produces evil to 
the community, not only by the abuses of power which it commits, 
but by the misdirection which it gives to the sentiment of ambition in 
the public mind. I now remark, that the existence of a noble or 
privileged class is one of the characteristic features of a mixed form 
of government, like that of Britain, and is the natural result of a por- 
tion of the people having far outstripped the mass in wealth, intelligence, 
and refinement ; and it may be expected to endure as long as the great 
inequality in these particulars, on which it is founded, exists. 

The mixed form of government itself obviously arises when a nu- 
merous class has considerably preceded the mass of the people in 
intelligence and moral attainments; and it exhibits the spectacle of 
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that class becoming the sole depositaries of political power. The 
upper portion, or nobles, exercise the function of legislators direetly in 
their own persons, and the inferior portion do so by means of repre- 
sentatives, leaving no political influence whatever to the majority of 
the people. It is the genius of this form of government to confer priv- 
ileges on classes ; and hence the highest members of the ruling body 
easily induced the king to bestow on them the character of nobility, 
and the right of hereditary legislation; but as the great principle of 
doing to another as we would wish another to do to us leads, in its 
general application, to the removal of all distinctions not founded on 
real superiority, the existence of this class becomes, in course of time, 
an obstacle to general improvement. There is one principle, however, 
equally clearly taught, both by Christianity and by the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the moral sentiments—that the only beneficial 
manner of producing a moral equality, is by improving and raising up 
the lower, and not by pulling down the higher classes, possessed of 
superior attainments. As long, therefore, as the class of nobles are 
superior in intellect, moral qualities, and education to the great body 
of the people, their superiority is real, and they would maintain this 
superiority although they possessed neither titles nor exclusive priv- 
ileges. This has long been the state of Britain, and is so, to a con- 
siderable extent, still. In a former Lecture I pointed out that hered- 
itary rank and superiority is in opposition to nature, unless the organic 
laws are obeyed, and that then statutes are not needed to transmit 
property and honor to posterity. Those who transmit high moral, 
intellectual, and physical qualities 10 their offspring confer on them 
the stamp of nature’s nobility, and they need no other. 

When the Creator bestowed on us Veneration, prompting us to 
reverence high qualities and attainments, and Love of Approbation, 
desiring distinction for ourselves, he must have intended that these 
faculties, in selecting their objects, should be guided by reason, 
morality, and religion ; yet the creation of artificial, and especially 
hereditary rank, which shall enable its possessor, independently of his 
mental qualities, to assume superiority over and take precedence of 
other men, even when these are more virtuous, more learned, more 
useful, and more highly accomplished than himself, is in direct oppo- 
sition to this maxim, and must, therefore, manifestly be an abuse. 
The grand argument by which it is defended is, that, by presenting 
objects of established respect and consideration to the people, we 
accustom them to the practice of deference and obedience, and thereby 
promote the tranquillity of the state. It is argued also, that, by insti- 
tuting a elass of nobles, a branch of society is formed which will 
cultivate, as their especial province, taste, refinement, and all the 
elegancies of life, and improve the inferior members of the social body 
by their example. kt is further maintained, that such a class is 
natural, and has existed in almost all countries, and must therefore be 
advantageous. Ina certain state of society these reasons have some 
weight ; but my position is, that, when the general body of the people 
become enlightened, these advantages disappear, and an hereditary 
nobility becomes a positive evil. 


I beg leave, however, to state, that I do not propose to abolish hered- 
itary and artificial rank by violence, and against the will of its possessors. 
The grand principle which I have advocated in these Lectures, that all 
real improvement must proceed from the supremacy of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, forbids such a project. My aim is, to render 
nobles ashamed of hereditary titles, decorations, and privileges, which 
testify nothing in favor of their merit; and I regard this as undoubtedly 
practicable, in the course of a few generations, merely by enlightening 
their superior faculties. If you trace the forms in which Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation seek gratification in different stages of social 
improvement, and observe how these approach nearer and nearer to 
reason, in proportion as society becomes enlightened, you will not con- 
sider this idea chimerical. In the “ Constitution of Man’ L have 
remarked that the tatooed skin, and nose transfixed with ornamental — 
bones, are profoundly respected and greatly prized by the savage. / 
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These are the external signs of his consequence—the outward symbols 
by which his Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation demand and 
receive the homage of inferior men. But a very limited advance in 
civilization destroys the illusion. [t is seen that these are mere phys- 
ical ornaments, which bespeak nothing but the vanity of the wearer ; 
they are, therefore, ridiculed and laid aside. 

~ Ascending to a more refined yet still barbarous age, you find that 
the marks of distinction formerly prized in our own country were a 
full-bottomed wig and cocked hat, ruffles at the wrists, a laced waist- 
coat, and buckles in the shoes. A century ago, when a man thus 
attired appeared in any assembly of the common people. place was 
given to his rank, and respect was paid to his dignity, as if he had been 
of a superior nature. But when, in the progress of enlightenment, it 
was discovered that these outward testimonials of greatness were 
merely the workmanship of barbers and tailors, men who enjoyed any 
real mental superiority, who were distinguishec by refinement of man- 
ners, and the other qualities of a true gentleman, became ashamed of 
them, and preferred to wear plain yet elegant attire, and to trust to 
their own manners and the discrimination of the public, for being 
recognized as of superior rank, and being treated accordingly ; and 
they have been completely successful. A gentleman in the trappings 
of the year 1700, appearing in our streets now would be regarded as 
insane, or as facetiously disporting himself in order to win a wager. 

The progress of reason which has swept away tattooed skins, bone 
ornaments in the nose, full-bottomed wigs, and laced waistcoats, will 
one day extinguish orders of knighthood, coronets, and all the other 
artificial means by which men at present attempt to support their 
claims to respect and consideration, apart from their personal qualities 
and virtues. They will be recognized by the wearers, as well as by 
the public, as devices useful only to the unworthy. An advanced 
education and civilization will render men acute observers of the real 
elements of greatness, and profound admirers of them, but equally 
intolerant of tinsel impositions. 

The greatest danger to which the British nobility is at present 
exposed is that which arises from their own imperfect education. 
While the middle classes have been reforming their schools, colleges, 
and universities, and rendering them vehicles, to a greater or less 
extent, of useful knowledge, based on science and the laws of nature ; 
and while the working classes have been pursuing the same course of 
instructive and elevating study in works of cheap literature, the high 
aristocracy has been clinging to Greek, Latin, History, and Mathematies, 

-as the staple of their instruction, and been fairly left behind, In the 
extensive and important discussions of social interests which lately 
agitated the country,* the ignorance of the titled aristocracy concern- 
ing the natural laws which regulate manufactures, agriculture, 
capital, and commerce, and which, as legislators of a commercial 
country, they were bound to understand, became the subject of 
“universal remark ; while the magnitude of their antiquated prejudices, 
and their general incapacity for comprehensive, profound, and logical 
reasoning, struck their own educated friends and admirers with dis- 
may. The causes of this inferiority are to be found in the low state 
of education in the schools of Eten and Westminster, and in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in which the aristocracy are 
‘trained. Mr. Lyell, in his Travels in America, says, ‘‘ After the year 
‘1839, we may consider three fourths of the sciences still nominally 

‘taught at Oxford to have been virtually exiled from the university. 
The class-rooms of the professors were, some of them entirely, others 
nearly deserted. Chemistry and Botany attracted, between the years 
1840 and 1844, from three to seven students ; Geometry, Astronomy, 
and Experimental Philosophy, scarcely more; Mineralogy and 
Geology, still taught by the same professor who, fifteen years before, 
had attracted crowded audiences, from ten to twelve; Political 

Economy still fewer; even Ancient History and Poetry scarcely 





'* The subject was Free Trade and Abolition of the Corn-Laws, March, 1846. 
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commanded an audience ; and, strange to say, in a country with whose 
destinies those of India are so closely bound up, the first of Asiatic 
scholars gave lectures to one or two pupils: and these might have 
been absent, had not the cherished hope of a Boden scholarship for 
Sanscrit induced them to attend.’? During his last course, the pro- 
fessor of Geology lectured to an audience of three! If this state of 
education of the aristocracy continues, no ghost is needed to predict 
their downfall. The enlarged and enlightened understandings of the 
middle and lower elasses can not worship moral and intellectual 
phantoms, however large their possessions and ancient their lineage. 
Their extinction is decreed, and neither violence nor revolution will 
be needed to accomplish it. Only leave them to themselves to pursue 
their present course of education, and in half a century they will be 
no more ! 

Perhaps you do not perceive that society will have gained much 
when this change shall have been accomplished; yet I anticipate 
decided advantages from it. Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation 
exist, and have large and powerful organs. The feelings with which 
they inspire the mind will never be extinguished ; their direction only 
can be changed. When we contemplate the history of the world, and 
perceive what laborious, painful, and dangerous enterprises men have 
undertaken and accomplished, and what privations and sufferings they 
have submitted to, in order to obtain the gratification of these two 
faculties, we may form some estimate of the impulse which would be 
given to physical, moral, and intellectual improvement, if we were 
withdrawn from the worship of hollow idols and direeted to nobler 
objects. Men will always desire to stand high in rank, to be respected, 
and to be treated with consideration by their fellow-men, but their 
notions of what constitutes nobility and high rank will be elevated, as 
their minds become enlightened. As formerly remarked, under the 
system of nature, a family would esteem itself noble when it was 
able to show in its genealogy a long line of healthy, handsome, refined, 
moral, intelligent, and useful men and women, with few profligates 
and few imbeciles; and an individual would present before an intel- 
ligent public, high intellectual attainments, pure morals, and refined 
manners, as the foundations of his claim to social consideration. 

If you conceive nobles and individuals of high rank and remote 
ancestry animated by such motives, and setting such examples. before 
their inferiors, what a powerful impulse would be given to improve- 
ment compared with that which flows from the present state of 
opinion, when men, overlooking the real elements of greatness, worship 
the external symbols of vanity, and elevate mednoerity, if sufficiently 
rich, to the station which should be held only by the most able, vir- 
tuous, and accomplished ! 


We are now prepared to answer the arguments by which hereditary 
rank and artificial nobility are defended, as advantageous in the 
present state of Britain. The first is that their existence presents 
objects of respect to the common people, and accustoms them to the 
practice of deference and obedience. I reply, that the common people 
respected the decorations of rank—the wig, the ruffles, and the waist- 
coats of the last century—only while they were deplorably ignorant ; 
and in like manner they will regard with deference and awe ancient 
titles apart from merit only while they continue in the same condition. 
The moment they become sufficiently enlightened and independent in 
their moral and intellectual judgments to arrive at sound conclusions, 
they will cease to admire hereditary rank without high qualities. It 
is therefore neither moral, safe, nor advantageous to resort to means 
for cultivating the respectful feelings of the people that will not bear 
the investigation of enlightened reason ; the end in view can not be 
attained by such a method. 

The secondary defense of hereditary nobility is, that by instituting 
it, you establish a separate class dedicated to refinement, taste, and 
elegance, who by their example will improve the inferior orders. The 
answer is, that all these qualities are essential elements in nature’s 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE NINETY.] 
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PORTRAIT OF HORATIO GREENOUGH. 





HORATIO GREEN OUGH. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Horatio Greenovuen had a predominance » 


of the Mental Temperament, which gave in- 


tensity and excitability to his mind, and a. 


constant liability to over-act. His head was 
too large for his body, and his nervous system 
too sensitive for the strength of his constitu- 
tion. He had all those mental peculiarities 


which tend to keep the mind wrought. up to a. 


high degree of tension and earnestness of ac- 
tion ; hence he was more likely to break, down 
by over-mental effort than most persons. His 
forehead was large, as the portrait indicates, 


The lower part of his forehead was promi- . 


nent, indicating, uncommonly well-developed 


perceptive, powers; and the upper part sof. 


the forehead, in the region of the reasoning 
intellect, was amply expanded, showing the 
thinker as well as the observer, the man of 
broad ideas and large plans as well as of prac- 
tical, ready talent. The top head is shown to 
be very high and largely expanded. His Firm- 
ness was unusually strong. His Veneration 
was large, which was exhibited in his choice 
of subjects for artistic. effort, and he had also 
a fine development of Benevolence, which must 
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have: rendered his mind exceedingly sympa- 
thetical and kind in its action. His large 
Firmness and Self-Esteem tended to make him 
stern and determined, self-reliant, his own 
master, and to give him dignity and stateli- 
ness of character. 

His Combativeness and Destructiveness ap- 
pear not to haye been large; hence his temper 
was comparatively amiable, and he was averse 
to everything like controversy and severity. 

His social organs appear to have been well 


developed, but they were not controlling tend- . 


encies of his character. The upper side head 
appears. to have been large, showing Cautious- 
ness, Sublimity, Ideality, Mirthfulness, and 
the qualities of prudence, wit, and taste for 
the beautiful and the grand. Such a head, 
under proper circumstances, will always take 
an elevated rank in whatever pertains to the 
moral and intellectual. Dignity, pride, am- 
bition, along with justice, perseverance, and 
good taste, may also be expected. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Horatio: Greenough was born in Boston, 
Mass., September 6th, 1805. At the age’ of 
sixteen he entered Harvard College, but: pre- 
vious to this he had modeled in clay and tried 
his:hand at: sculpture. His first. master was a 


French sculptor, named Binon, who was a res- . 


ident.of Boston. During his college career he 
enjoyed the friendship and advice of Washing- 
ton Allston, and produced the design from 
which the present Bunker Hill Monument was 
erected. Before completing his college course 
he sailed for Marseilles, and proceeded thence 
to Rome, where he arrived in the autumn of 
1825. Here he formed the acquaintance of 
the great Thorwaldsen, to whom he had let- 
ters, and a cordial intimacy soon sprung up 
between the great master and his Yankee 
pupil. The young man had much of the bold- 
ness of his race in his nature, and he com- 
menced with singular ardor the study of the 
art whose models stared him-in the face from 
every corner of the city. He made some 
strong strokes with his chisel, but careful and 
earnest study under so excellent a master, and 
surrounded by many young and ambitious pu- 
pils, from whom he learned rapidly respecting 
the mechanical part of the art, he worked 
with the most promising success. 

He returned. to Boston in 1826, and afte: 
modeling busts of John Quincy Adams, Chief- 
Justice Marshall, and others, returned to Italy, 
and fixed his residence in Florence. 

His first commission was from James. Feni- 
more Cooper, for whom he executed his 
“Chanting Cherubs,’”’ suggested by a portion 
of one of Raphael’s pictures; and of whom he 
said; “Fenimore Cooper saved me from de- 
spair, after my second return to Italy. He 
employed me as I wished to be employed, and 
has been a father to. me in kindness.” This 
was the first original group from the chisel of 
an American sculptor. 

In 1831 he went to Paris for the purpose of 
modeling the bust of. Lafayette, and upon his 
return to Florence received liberal commissions 
from his countrymen, principally for busts, to 
which the example of Cooper in no slight de- 
gree contributed. To the same friend he was 
indebted for the commission from Congress to 
execute his colossal statue of Washington, 
which was finished.in 1843, after many years’ 
hard labor, and now stands in front of the 
national. Capitol. During this time he exe- 
cuted, among other original works, the ‘‘ Me- 
dora,’?. for Mr. Gilmore, of . Baltimore, the 
“‘ Angel Abdiel,” and. the ‘‘ Venus Victrix,’’ 
in the gallery of the Boston Atheneum. ..A 
second commission from Congress. employed 
him for some years subsequent to this, and in 
1851 he returned to the United States to super- 
intend the placing in its destination.in Wash- 
ington of his group of the “‘ Reseue,”’ in which 
the triumph of civilization is. symbolized. 
Many vexatious delays prevented the arrival 
of the work from Italy, and Greenough, unac- 
cvtstomed by long “absence to the excitement + 
and turmoil of. American life, and: the. un- 
healthful variations of; the American.climate, 
was attacked by brain fever soon after he had 
commenced a course of lectures on Art, in 
Boston, and died, after a short but severe ill- 
ness; in Somerville, near Boston, on the 18th | 
of December, 1852, in the 48th year of his age.: 
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CATHERINE HAYES BUSHNELL. 





» Caruerine Hayns, the celebrated singer, 
died at Sydenham, near London, in the month 
of August last. She was born in Limerick, 
Ireland, in 1820, and early attracted the at- 
tention of the late Bishop Knox in the follow- 
ing»manner, which so much interested him, 
that he.at once took measures to procure for 
her a thorough musical education. Near. the 
house of the Bishop, Catherine was visiting -a 
relation. The gardens of these houses extended 
to the banks of the Shannon. ‘* A woodbine- 
covered bower, near the -river’s brink, was’ a 
favorite resort of: Catherine Hayes, then a 
young and delicate child, timid, gentle, and 
reserved, shrinking from the sportive compan- 
ionship.of her playmates, her chief source of 
pleasure. being to sit alone, half hidden among 
the leaves, and. warble: Irish ballads. One 
evening, while thus occupied, ‘herself forget- 
ting,’ and not dreaming but that she was ‘ by 
the world forgot,’ ‘some pleasure parties on the 
river were attracted by the clear, silvery tones 
of her ‘voice, and the correct taste she even 
then displayed. Boat after boat silently drop- 
ped down the stream, pausing in the shadow 
of the trees, whence; as from the cottage of a 
singing-bird, came the warblings that attracted 
them. _Not a whisper announced to the un- 
conscious child the audience she was delight- 
ing, till at the close of the last air, ‘The Lass 
of Gowrie,’ the unseen vocalist finished the 
ballad, dwelling on the passage, ‘ And now 
this Lady Gowrie,’ with that prolonged and 
thrilling shake which owes nothing to all the 
after cultivation her voice received, and which, 
in years to come, was to cause the critical and 
fastidious admirers of the grand opera to for- 
‘get, in the passionate fervor of their enthusi- 
asm, the cold formalities of etiquette. Then 
from -her unseen auditory arose a rapturous 
shout of applause; the first. intimation the 
blushing and half-frightened child received 
that her ‘native wood-notes wild’ had attract- 
ed a numerous and admiring auditory. Bishop 
Knox was one of those unseen listeners, and 
his correct taste and refined discrimination at 
once discerned the germ of that talent, the 
natural growth of which has so happily proved 
the soundness of his judgment.” . 

The Bishop vinvited her to his house, and 
provided for her instruction under the celebrat- 
ed Signor Saphio, residing in the city of Dub- 
lin. © Her first: appearance in: public took place 
in Dublin on the 3d of May, 1841, and that 
public discovered the foreshadowing of her 
ultimate triumphs. In the same year she 
repaired. to Milan, to complete her dramatic 
eulture under Ronioni, and in 1845 made her 
-débat in Puritani,” at the opera-house of 
-Marseilles. Palette kin wi do 

Her next engagement: was as prima donna 
at La Seala, in Milan. Here she first appeared 


- 


\ as’ Linda; and: was called ‘twelve. times before | 
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the curtain. In 1846 
she went to’ Vienna, 
and next year to Ven- 
ice, and thenceforth 
madea sort of trium- 
phal progress through 
the [talian cities. 

In 1849 London 
enthusiastically — af- 
firmed for her the ver- 
dict of the Continent. 
At Covent Garden she 
recognized from the 
stage her old benefac- 
tor, the Bishop of Lim- 
erick, and hurrying to 
his box after the per- 
formance, fell upon 
her ‘knees, and with 
tears thanked him for $ 
all the success she had 
ever enjoyed. 

In 1851 Miss Hayes 
came to America, and 
after the brilliant sea- 
sons here, which most 
New Yorkers remem- 
ber, starred. with ex- 
cellent. acceptance 
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PORTRAIT OF CATHERINE HAYES BUSHNELL. 





through the country, and finally visited those 
irrepressible sons of California’ who, at the 
close of each evening, used to toss their 
nuggets to her on the stage: She afterward 
visited Australia and British India; every- 
where meeting a sustained success.’ ‘In 1857 
she was married to’ Mr. William A. Bushnell, 
of New York. : 

She was very ‘fair to look upon,” of me- 
dium height ; had a-clear, ruddy complexion, 
broad shoulders, deep chest, and apparently a 
healthy and vigorous constitution. She ap- 
peared to be a very warm-hearted, affectionate 
‘woman, one whose sympathies constituted the 


leading element of her nature,’and who could 


win and retain the love of all whom she wished 
to please. Diffidence was the leading defect of 
her character; she'was too childlike, and dis- 


posed to look’ up to those whom she should 


control, and failed to exercise that well-poised 
d¥znity, firmness, and self-reliance that give 
power to character, and infuse into the mind 


of the observer the impression that she feels 


the master of herself and her subject. She 
seemed rather to be possessed by, than to pos- 
sess, the soul of song; to be the ‘passive in- 
strument through which its spirit breathes, 
rather than to embody, contro], and wield that 
spirit as the instrument of her will. ~~ 

Her leading characteristic as a singer was 


-a sentimental plaintiveness, suchas touches 


the sensibilities in a half melancholy,: half 
pathetic manner, instead of enrapturing and 
bewildering the senses, or startling the listener 


‘by the majesty of its strains. 


- Madame’ Anna Bishop’ has more. volume 











and strength, but less compass, pathos, and 
pliability of voice than had Catherine Hayes. 
The voice of the former is majestic, but rather 
cold and wiry, while that of Catherine was 
soft, liquid, sweet, blending deliciously with 
the ‘sentiment of the subject, but lacking 
breadth and power. 

It must’ be remembered that Jenny Lind is 
the standard by which these vocalists are ecrit- 
cised. They are great, nay, glorious, when 
compared with ‘public singers generally; but 
when one comes to the fountain-head of song, 
to the Pierian spring itself; when his ears are 
once blest with those angelie tones which none 
other than the Swedish Nightingale can reach, 
all other efforts at touching the glory-smitten 


_summit appear feeble: 


When Jenny Lind strikes the lyre, every 
string seems to leap with a joy so rich and full, 
now rising with a comprehensive sublimity. 
now melting away into such a bewitching 
sweetness, such Eolian mellowness, yet so 
clear and distinct that not the softest breath- 
ing of her matchless melody is lost to the most 
distant ear, one stands amazed, and bows with 
a full-souled adoration ‘before the impersona- 


‘tion of all that is -possible in the empire of 


Jenny Lind plays with every note she 
touches as if it were completely in her power, 


song. 


‘nor does she seem to labor up with a weary 


wing to her matchless flights, but rather to 
stoop with an easy grace, as if her pinions 


‘were equal to vastly more than she attempts. 


In nothing did Catherme Hayes remind us 
of the matchless Swede, except in the closing’ 
of the “ Casta Diva,” from the opera of Norma. 
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This is alike the favorite and master-piece of 
both, and had Catherine the breadth and vol- 
ume of voice which Jenny possesses, she would 
in this piece rise to a comparison with the lat- 
ter. But the comparative thinness of her 


:. voice, and the consciousness in the listener 
that his conception of what is possible in the - 


piece is not realized, is not fully compassed, 
makes one think of Jenny as the imperial 
monarch of the realm of song. Yet it is high 
praise to any vocalist to be able to remind one 
of Jenny Lind. Had Catherine Hayes come 
among us before Jenny Lind, she would have 
been regarded as the best singer who had wis- 
ited our shores; but Jenny coming after her, 
would have been like ‘the glorious king of 
day’ compared with the gentler queen of night. 
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SHLF-RELIANCE AND SELF-DIS- 
TRUST. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 





[coNCLUDED FROM JUNE NUMBER.] 

Never boast. A character for modesty is 
worth having, if it can be obtained innocently. 
No matter how well founded your good opinion 
of yourself may be, no matter how certain you 
may feel that you have done all that you say 
you have done, keep your own counsel—pass 
for a modest man. You may even be obliged 
to do so at the expense of truth. You may be 
urged to declare what you know to be true of 
your own doings, discoveries, or inventions— 
and this by your best friends, many of whom 
may think more highly of you than you do of 
yourself, or by strangers, who have been puff- 
ing you to the skies—but beware! let nothing, 
let nobody persuade you to acknowledge the 
truth! “ Affect a virtue, if you have it not,” 
or you are ruined forever. 
never forgive you for a distinct revelation of 
your self-reliance. They have got behind the 
scenery —they have had a peep at the wrong 
side of the canvas—and from that hour to the 
day of your death you are nobody but the man 
who thinks so highly of himself as to be the 
laughing-stock of those who think still more 
highly of him. 

With all your self-reliance, therefore, be 
discreet and modest. Keep your own counsel 
and the counsel of your fellows. Persevere, 
and the time will come when you may venture 
to let the world catch glimpses, few and afar 
off, but glimpses nevertheless, of the sustain- 
ing power within you—of that unquenchable 
and magnificent self-reliance which to the great 
man is another soul. 

But how are they to whom nature has de- 
nied the gift of relf-reliance to obtain it? It 
is not to be counterfeited, you say. And if 
you are not born with it—or, phrenologically 
speaking, if you have not a fair endowment of 
. organic power—reasonable Firmness, moderate 
Seif-Esteem, tolerable Secretiveness, etc., and 








The world will , 
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no unreasonable Caution, nor a marvelous de- 
ficiency of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
—hboth indispensable to great plans—how are 
you to become strong of purpose, and steadfast, 
and far-reaching, and self-sustained in your 
plans ? 

Answer: By educating yourself anew. Study 
your own character. That you can do, if you 
have a moderate share of common sense. Find 
out your weak points. Consult your friends 
—hearken to your enemies. If you are 
charged with a want of steadiness, a want of 
healthy purpose, of indecision, or self-distrust, 
depend upon it you are guilty. On the con- 
trary, if you are charged with presumption, 
vanity, or self-conceit, comfort yourself with 
the belief that people are sometimes mistaken ; 
and that, if you succeed, those who have been 
loudest and foremost in their denunciations of 
your self-conceit will be the first to acknowl- 
edge your right to be self-conceited. For self- 
distrust there is no cure but one; the mind 
must be educated anew—the soul, as it were, 
re-created. For presumption, arrogance, self- 
conceit, inordinate presumption, unjustifiable 
self-reliance, there are ten thousand remedies. 
Every man you meet is a physician; every 
event of your life is a medicine; every great 
enterprise upon which you enter, a specific. If 
you live, your self-conceit will be cured, or 
justified, it matters little which, by the natu- 


ral progress of things. 


But with self-distrust, that enfeebling, base, 
and cowardly temper of the mind, it is not so. 
The man must be made over. 

But how ?—that is the question—How shall 
he be made over? Having ascertained what 
his besetting sins are, let him call to mind, 
first, that all Beginners are children. Second- 
ly, that to learn anything well and speedily, 
we must learn one thing at a time, and but one. 

Let the distrustful man look about him, and 
watch the progress of children learning to 
walk, to run, to swim, or to ride; then let him 
lift up his eyes and watch the progress of all 
beginners in business—the great business of 
life. Beginners are always timid; yet, in 
business, beginners are almost always success- 
ful. And it is only after they have become in 
a degree successful—when they have enlarged 
their business—when they have lost their 
timidity, and becdme over-confident in them- 
selves, or presumptuous—that their star begins 
to stand still—that their credit is questioned, 
and their downfall prophesied and expected. 

Watch their progress, nevertheless; and as 
they cure themselves of their timidity, do you 
cure yourself of yours. 

The rash child begins to run too early, and 
gets bumped into a more just opinion of him- 
self. He is sooncured. But though cured, he 


is by no means sure of beating the timid, self-_ 


distrustful child in the longrun. Mere animal 
courage is almost worthless. The courage of 
the soul, and that only, is to be depended 
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upon. And what is the courage of the soul? 
It is that courage—that fixed and holy confi- 
dence in ourself and in our destiny, under God 
—which is derived from a long course of trial 
and experiment. 

The timid child, instead of rising up from 
his little stool and walking off at once, to be 
caught by his mother, sits still, and trembles 
and whimpers, or faces about, and drops down 
by little and little, and for a long time ean not 
be coaxed into trusting himself. But watch 
him, and by-and-by you find him holding by a 
chair, then standing alone, then trying to walk, 
led by both hands, then by a single finger. 
Study him well, and remember the lesson. Or 
watch the sailor boy when he first goes aloft— 
how timidly the bravest feel their way! how 
bravely the timidest mount the dizzy mast 
after a while! And then which is the better 
sailor will depend not so much upon their ani- 
mal courage as upon their common sense and 
their habit of reasoning with themselves. 

The first plunges at once; and would he 
persevere, and think, and reason with himself, 
he would keep ahead all his life; but he sel- 
dom does, and for that reason is often out- 
stripped by the self-distrustful but persevering. 
The second feels his way—gathers confidence 
and by little and little begins to overlook dan- 
ger, to forget himself, and to see nothing but 
one great object before him—duty; duty to 
himself, to his Maker, to society; all three 
resolving themselves at last into one and the 
same duty. 

Take another example.’ A five-barred gate 
is before you. You are on horseback, and 
have a pretty good seat; but, for the world, 
you would not venture to take such a leap. 
Yet others, no more accustomed to leaping 
than yourself, ride at the gate; and while 
some clear it with a triumphant cheer, others 
are left in the mud. If you are timid and 
self-distrustful, what should be your course? 
You are urged to try—you are told there is no 
danger—what others have done you can do. 
Don’t believe a word of it. With your pres- 
ent feelings, if you try, you will be sure to 
stick by the way and spoil your horse—to pull 
him over backward upon yourself, or to break 
your neck. What, then, shall you do? Go 
home—go to a riding-school, or betake your- 
self to an open field, and practice by yourself 
or with a friend, beginning at one bar, then 
trying at two, three, four, and finally at five, 
if you think it seriously worth your while, and 
know your horse. 

Perhaps you are learning to swim. People 
about you are jumping off from high places, 
or diving, head first, with their legs straight 
and feet close together. You would give the 
world to be able to do it. But you are sur- 
rounded by injudicious friends. ‘* Try—try— 
you can do it !”’ they say. . 

Not for your life! If you aré self-distrust- 


ful, you will be sure to fall flat, or to turn # 
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over as you dive, and pretty sure to be dis- 
couraged, or stopped forever in your progress. 
What, then, shall youdo? Begin small. Go 
where you know you are safe. Do what you 
know you can do; for that you will do boldly 
and that will give you confidence. One thing 
at a time, and but one. Begin as a little child. 
Be teachable and patient. And, mark me, if 
you are faithful to yourself, you will be sure of 
outstripping the over-confident in the long run. 
Do you know that Curran broke down in his 
first, speech, and made a fool of himself? And 
so with half a hundred more, who afterward 
became distinguished. The man whose first 
speech is wonderful never makes another, nor 
ever will, worth listening to. Of such men 
there is no hope. Do you know that Frederick 
the Great ran away in his first battle? that 
Lord Wellington showed the white feather in 
India? Have you ever heard the story of two 
young officers, who were sent afterward, under 
Wellington’s own eye, to make a charge upon 
a body of French cavalry in Spain? As they 
rode together, one grew pale, trembled, and 
his feet shook in his stirrups. His companion, 
a fine, bold fellow, observed it, and reproached 
him. ‘You are afraid,” said he. ‘‘That’s 
very true,” said the other ; “I am afraid; and 
if you were half as much afraid as I am, you 
would turn your horse’s head and ride back to 
camp.’ The other, indignant, returned to Wel- 
lington to tell the story, and to ask for a wor- 
thier companion. ‘Clap spurs to your horse, 
sir,’ was Wellington’s reply, ‘or the business 
will be done by your cowardly companion be- 
fore you get there.” He was right. The 
business was done. The coward had swept 
down upon the enemy in a whirlwind of dust, 
and scattered them like chaff. Which of these 
two was the braver man? 

“Pll try,” said Miller. And trying, he did 
what an over-confident man would have prom- 
ised to do, and failed. 

So with all the business of life. T'ry—try 
—keep trying. You will most assuredly suc- 
ceed at last, if you live. And if you do not 
live, whose fault is it if you fail? 

Begin afar off. Begin cautiously—as cau- 


tiously as you please. Try your strength by lit- 
tle and little, and after a few years—not months 
: nor days, but years—you will be astonished at 
-your progress and be cured of your self-distrust. 
Persevere. Think well before you begin. 
But having once begun, persevere through 
good report and through evil report, and as 
sure as there is a God in heaven, you shall 
have your reward. 


———qq@040 eo 


Tue best government is that which teaches 
a man to govern himself; the next best, that 
which teaches him how to govern his family ; 
the third, that which teaches him to govern a 
community. . 

Wuen a cunning man seems the most 
humble and submissive, he is often the most 
\ dangerous. Look out for the crouching tiger. 
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ASSIGNMENTS AND LICENSES OF 
FRENCH PATENTS. 





[conTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER. | 

THE ministerial circular published at the 
date of October 31, 1844, gives to the prefects 
the necessary instructions for the registry of 
assignments. This circular states that no 
right of assignment must be admitted but on 
the production and deposit— 

“1st. Of the receipt showing the payment 
in due time of the last acerued annuity other 
than the first. 2d. Of a receipt from the re- 
ceiver- general in the departments, or from the 
central at Paris, certifying the entire payment 
of the complement of the tax of the patent ; 
and 3d. Of an authentie abstract of the nota- 
rial act passed before a notary of the depart- 
ment, and showing the total er partial assign- 
ment of the patent, whether to gratuitous title 
or to a title for a consideration. 

‘““ Nevertheless, if the patent had already 
been the object of a previous .assignment, the 
official certificate of registry of the said as- 
signment and the authentic extract of the no- 
tarial act will be sufficient for the registry.” 

The same ecireular adds the following para- 
graphs : 

“The preceding observations apply to as- 
signments properly speaking, to partial as well 
as to total transfers, to assignments of gifts as 
well as to assignments for a consideration ; in 
a word, to all voluntary acts by which the 
patentee conveys or extends to others the own- 
ership of his title. 

“All these acts, without exception, neces- 
sarily involve the previous payment of the 
complement of the tax. 

‘But the ownership of a patent may also 
be transmitted by other means than assign- 
ments ; the mutation may result from a judg- 
ment in the case of action in claim for the 
ownership of the discovery; it may be the 
result of a decease, of a partition, of a sepa- 
ration of associates, etc. In these different 
cases there exists the right to the production 
and registry of the abstract of the act which 
effects the mutation—the law has not made 
the registry of this act, as it has the acts of 
assignment, subordinate to the condition of the 
previous payment of the complement of the 
tax. Your prefecture has not then to exact 
such payment, but must limit itself to the de- 
mand of the receipt certifying the payment of 
the last accrued annuity. I reserve to myself 
further the examination and solution of dif- 
ficulties which may introduce themselves on 
the occasion of the registry of acts of assign- 
ment or of mutation, and 1 recommend to 
you, in the case of doubt, to proceed to the 
registration subject to the subsequent decision 
of the department.” 

It appears to be evident from these ministe- 
rial observations, that the entire payment of 
the taxes is obligatory at the time of making 
a total or partial assignment of a patent to 





any person who is a stranger to the patent ; 
but that if it is effected by a judgment in rec- 
lamation, by a decease, by a partition, or by a 
separation of partners, there is no necessity of 
effecting the payment. The administration 
should then only exact the production of the 
act of transfer, and the certificate of the pay- 
ment of the last accrued annuity. 

2d. LicensEs.—Article 20, before cited, has 
only mentioned the total or partial sale of the 
ownership of a patent; it has not prescribed 
the total payment of the tax for a license for 
working the patent. Consequently this con- 
cession may be made under private signature. 

But the holder of a license can only be as- 
sured of the enjoyment of his rights against 
either a full and entire assignment of the pat- 
ent to some other person by the owner, his 
agent, his heirs, or his assignees, without 
mentioning the license conceded, or the neglect 
by the patentee of the payment of a subse- 
quent annuity, by conforming for the license 
to the prescriptions of Article 20 for assign- 
ments. 

Thus every holder of a license who desires 
to be in full and entire security during the full 
term of the patent must exact that the act 
conceding this license for working the patent 
shall be drawn up by a notary, that the entire 
payment of the annuities shall be effected, and 
that such act shall be registered at the prefec- 
ture exactly as an act of assignment for the 
purpose, that this license shall be consigned of- 
ficially to the Minister ‘of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Works. It is only after the 
accomplishment of these formalities that the 
licensee will be regularly and irrevocably in- 
vested against all men. If, however, the par- 
ties do not wish to effect the entire payment 
of the taxes of the patent, it is preferable in 
this case to draw up the license by notarial 
act; this formality accomplished, the licensee 
who shall desire, at any time, to be more fully 
secured in his right, may forward a copy of 
the notarial act, effect the entire payment of 
the annuities, and make a registry of this aet 
at the prefecture, to be notified to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce. On the whole, 
our advice is, that for assignments as for li- 
censes for the working of patents, the acts 
under private signature may well bind the 
contracting parties respectively, but these acts 
have no legal character, and are without effeet 
in regard to others. 


—_——< + 


AnciENT Pavements —Several cities had 
paved streets before the commencement of the 
Christian era; nevertheless those which are 
at present the ornament of Europe (Rome ex- 
cepted), were destitute of this great advantage 
till almost the 12th or 13th century. It is 
probable that those people who first carried on 
the greatest commerce were the first who paid 
attention to good streets and highways to 
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facilitate the same. We are told by Isidorus, 
that the Carthaginians had the first paved 
streets, and that their example was soon fol- 
lowed by the Romans. Long before that period, 
Semiramis paved highways, as appears by her 
own vainglorious inscription. The streets of 
Thebes, and probably those of Jerusalem, were 
paved during the time of its kings. In the 
year v.c. 188, Appius Claudius, then censor, 
constructed the first real highway—the Appian 
Way—termed the queen of roads. Some allege 
that the pavement of the streets commenced in 
578, others in 584, others in 459. Streets paved 
with lava, having deep ruts for the wheels of car- 
riages and raised footpaths at either side, were 
discovered both at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Cordova, in Spain, was paved as early as the 
middle of the 9th century. Lutetia (Paris) 
was not paved in the 12th century, and even 
in 1641 many of the streets had no pavements. 
London was not paved at the end of the 
1ith century. Several of the principal 
streets, such as Holborn, were paved for the 
first time by royal command in 1417, others 
under Henry VIII., some of the suburbs in 
1544, others in 1571 and 1605, and Smithfield 
market in 1614.—Dublin Builder. 
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DANGER OF BATTING FRUIT. 


Oxip Squire H was a very successful 
and substantial farmer in an interior town of 





Massachusetts, and a more amazing eater 
never lived in any town anywhere. And 
especially much did he eat when fresh pork 
was to be his nourishment. Well, at a certain 
time one of his hogs had been killed. The 
next morning there was fresh pork for break- 
fast, and the old man ate most wondrously. 
In the course of the forenoon he ate his 
luncheon, consisting of bread-and-butter, 
mince-pie, and cheese. At noon his dinner 
consisted of fresh pork, pickles, mince-pie, and 
the usual accompaniments. 
luncheon was 


His afternoon 
like that of the forenoon. 
When he came home to supper, his favorite 
dish had not been prepared as part of that 
meal. The old man fretted and scolded till 
fresh pork was added to the substantials. He 
ate voraciously as usual. In the evening he 
toasted some cheese, buttered and ate it. Just 
before going to bed, he roasted a couple of 
apples and ate them. In the night he was 
taken with a severe colic. The doctor was 
with him till morning, and nearly wrought a 
miracle in the old man’s life. The next day 
Bolles W , one of his neighbors, went 
in to condole with the ‘‘ Old Squire.” 

“Faithful Bolles,” said the old worthy, ‘I 
like to have died last night. I'll never eat 
another roast apple as long asI live. I never 
did love them very well, and last night I ate 
only two, and they nearly killed me.” 

Bolles never told this story without laugh- 
ing. 
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A CURIOUS CASE. 





One evening in the month of September, 
last year, a young man was found on the 
streets by the police in a state of catalepsy. 
He was taken to the City Hall police-station, 
and to the astonishment of the sergeant and 
men, he remained in every position in which 
he was placed, however uncomfortable. They 
pinched him, placed his hands above his head, 
but he gave no sign of feeling. When spoken 
to, he only rewarded the speaker with a vacant 
stare, and. was unable to articulate a single 
syllable. On the following morning he was 
brought into the police court, but there was no 
change in his appearance or manner from that 
of the previous evening, and the police magis- 
trate directed one of the officers of police to 
convey him in a cab to the General Hospital. 
Since the time referred to above, he has been 
in that institution, and the medical gentlemen 
in attendance have done everything which 
skill could invent for his relief. Months 
passed away, and the man was kept in life by 


‘food in a liquid state being administered to 


him, The case was one which excited con- 
siderable interest among the medical faculty, 
but grave doubts were entertained whether the 
man would ever be restored to consciousness. 
They were, however, unremitting in their 
attention, and two days ago, to the surprise of 
all, as well as to himself, he recoverd the use 
of his voice and limbs. © It is said that he ap- 
peared quite frightened at the sound of his 
own voice. His life has been a complete 
blank for the. past nine months. He states 
that his name is Ingham, and that the last 
thing he remembers is, that he was residing in 
Quebec last summer; but in regard to his 


coming to Toronto he can give no informa- 
tion whatever. The case is certainly a curi- 
ous one, and has caused considerable discus- 
sion among the medical gentlemen of the city. 
—Toronto Globe. 
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THE SOLDIER’S TEAR. 





Uron the hill he turned 
To take the last fond look 

Of the valley and the village church, 
And the cottage by the brook ; 

He listened to the sounds, 
So familiar to his ear, 

And rhe soldier leant upon his sword 
And brushed away a tear, 


Beside the cottage porch 
A girl was on her knees, 
She held aloft a snowy scarf, 
Which fluttered in the breeze 3 
She breathed a prayer for him— 
A prayer he could not,hear— 
But he paused to bless her as she knelt, 
_ And wiped away a tear. 


He turned and left the spot— 
Oh, do not deem him weak, 
For dauntless was the soldier’s heart, 
Though tears were on his cheek, 
Go. watch the foremost rank 
In danger’s dark career— 
Be sure the hand most daring there 
Has wiped away a tear. 
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THE LOVE OF HOME. 


Ir is only shallow-minded pretenders who 
either make distinguished origin a matter of 
personal merit, or an obseure origin a matter 
of personal reproach. Taunt and scoffing at 
the humble condition of early life affects 
nobody in this country but those who are 
foolish enough to indulge in them, and they 
are generally sufficiently punished by the 
published rebuke. A man who is not.ashamed 
of himself need not be ashamed of his early 
condition. — ; 

It did not happen to me to be born in a log 
cabin, but my elder brother and sisters were 
born in a log cabin, raised among the snow 
drifts of New Hampshire at a period so early 
that when the smoke first rose from its rude 
chimney, and eurled over the frozen hill, 
there was no evidence of a white man’s 
habitation between it and the settlements on 
the rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist; 
I make it. an annual visit.. I earry my chil- 
dren to it, to teach them the hardships endured 
by the generations which have gone before 
them.. I love to dwell on the tender recollee- 
tions, the kindred ties, the early affections, and 
the narrations and ineidents which. mingle 
with all [ know of this primitive family abode. 
I weep to think that none of those who 
inhabited it are now among the living; and if 
I ever fail in affectionate veneration for him 
who raised it, and defended it against savage 
violence and destruction, cherished all the 
domestic virtues beneath its roof, and through 
the fire and blood of seven years’ revolutionary 
war shrunk from-no toil, no sacrifice, to serve 
his country and to raise his children to. a con- 
dition better than his own, may my name and 
the name of my posterity be blotted for ever 
from the memory of mankind.— Daniel Web- 


ster. ' 
———————4 > 


STARTLING PREVISION. 


A apy in America dreamed that an aged 
female relative had been murdered by a black 
servant; and the dream occurred more than 
once. She was then so much impressed by it 
that she went to the house of the lady to 
whom it related, and prevailed upon a gentle- 
man to watch in an adjoining room during the 
following night. About three o’elock in the 
morning, the gentleman, hearing footsteps on 
the’ stairs, left his place of concealment, and 
met the servant carrying up a quantity of 
coals. Being questioned as to where he was 
going, he replied, in a confused and hurried 
manner, that he was going to mend his mis- 
tress’s fire, which, at three .o’clock in the 
morning, in the middle of summer, was evi- 
dently impossible, and, on further investiga- 
tion, a strong knife was found concealed 
beneath the coals. This narrative, remark- 


able as it is, is not given in sufficient detail. , 


It does not intimate whether the lady who 
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dreamed knew or not, at the time, that her 
aged relative had a negro servant. Nor does 
it say anything of the subsequent conduct and 
fate of that servant. Nor does it furnish the 
names of the parties. I am, fortunately, en- 
abled to supply these deficiencies. While in 
Edinburgh, in October, 1858, I had occasion 
to submit this chapter to a lady—the daughter 
of a distinguished statesman, and herself well- 
known by numerous and suecessful works— 
who, in returning it to me, kindly appended 
to the above narrative the following note— 
“This lady was Mrs. Rutherford, of Egerton, 
grandaunt of Sir Walter Scott; and I have 
myself heard the story from the family. The 
lady who dreamed was the daughter of Mr. 
*Rutherford, then absent from home. On her 
return she was astonished, on entering her 
mother’s house, to meet the very black ser- 
vant whom she had seen in her dream, as he 
had been engaged during her absence. This 
man was, long afterward, hung for murder ; 
and, before his execution, he confessed that 
he had intended to assassinate Mrs. Ruther- 
ford.” The story, with this attesting voucher 
—giving the names of the persons referred to, 
and supplying particulars which greatly add 
to the value of the illustration—is, I think, the 
very strongest example of prevision in a dream 
I ever met with. 


_——_—=s>- 0-3-6 =——______ 


Aw old sea-captain said he never knew but 
one man who had a good excuse for going to 
sea ; and that was Noah, for had he remained 
on shore he would have been drowned. 


te 


TRUE POETRY. 





{For elegance and beauty of simile, the following lines 
from the pen of Charles Mackey chailenge the whole 
world of poesy.] 


How many thoughts I give thee! 
Come hither on the grass, 
And if thou’it count unfailing 
The green blades as we pass 3 
Or the leaves that sigh and tremble 
To the sweet wind of the west, 
Or the rippling of the river, 
Or the sunbeams on its breast, 
T}l count the thoughts I give thee, 
My beautiful, my best! 


How many joys I owe thee! 
Come sit. where seas run high, 
And count the heaving billows, 
That break on the shore and die— 
- Or the grains of sand they fondle, 
When the storms are overblown, 
Or the pearls in the deep-sea caverns, 
Or the stars in the milky zone, 
And Ill count the joys I owe thee, 
My beautiful, my own ! 


And how much Jove I proffer! 
Come, scoop the ocean dry, 
‘Or weigh in thy tiny balance 
The star ships of the sky; 
Or twine around thy fingers 
The sunlight streaming wide, 
aise Or fold it in thy bosom, 
“While the world is dark beside ; 
And I'll tell how much I love thee, 
My beautiful, my bride! 


“em, and they’s so pooty and nice! 
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tBITEY  SIGGER,  -BrLGL ¥ !” 


A creat friend of the children, Mrs, Gil- 
dersleeve, Buffalo, N. Y., contributes the fol- 
lowing touching and beautiful incident to the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the American 
Agriculturist. 

Walking down the street, we saw two very 
ragged boys with bare toes, red and shining, 
and tatiered elothes, upon which the soil of 
Jong wear lay thick and dingy. They were 
“few and far between’’—only jacket and 
trowsers—and these solitary garments were 
very unneighborly, and objected to a union, 
however strongly the autumn winds hinted at 
the comfort of such an arrangement. One of 
the boys was perfectly jubilant over a half- 
withered bunch of flowers which some person 
had cast away. 

“ Say, Billy, warn’t somebody real good to 
drop these ere posies jest where I could find 
Look 
sharp, Billy, and maybe you'll find some- 
thing, bimeby. Oh, jolly! Billy, if here ain’t 
most half a peach, and ’taint much dirty, 
neither. ’Cause you hain’t got no peach you 
may bite first. Bite bigger, Billy, maybe 
we'll find another ’fore long.” 

‘That boy was not cold, nor poor, and never 
will be; his heart will keep him warm, and 
if men and women forsake him, the very 


angels will feed him and close their wings 
about him. 

“Bite bigger, Billy, maybe we'll find 
another ’fore long.” 

What a hopeful little soul! If he finds his 
unselfishness illy repaid, he will not turn 
misanthrope, for God made him to be a “‘ man,” 
one to bear his own burdens uncomplainingly, 
and help his fellows besides. Want can not 
crush such a spirit, nor filth stain it, for with- 
in, and about him the spirit of the Christ- 
child dwelleth always. 


<2 ¢>-0- 


Tue Giory or A Laven.—After all, what 
a capital, kindly, honest, jolly, glorious thing 
a laugh is! what a febrifuge, what an exor- 
ciser of evil spirits! Better than walk before 
breakfast, or nap after dinner. How it shuts 
the mouth of malice, and opens the brows of 
kindness ! 

Whether it discovers the gums of infancy 
or age, the grinders of folly or the pearls of 
beauty ; whether it racks the sides or dis- 
figures the countenance of vulgarity, or dim- 
ples the visage or moistens the eyes of refine- 
ment, in all its phases, and in all fazes, con- 
torting, relaxing, overwhelming, convulsing, 
throwing the human countenance into some- 
thing approximate to Billy Button’s transfor- 
mation ; under every circumstance, and every- 
where, a laugh is a good thing. 

cA’ thing “of beauty” is a “joy forever.” 
There is no remorse init. It leaves no sting 
-—except in the sides, and that goes off—even 
a single unparticipated laugh. If there is 
one laugher and one witness, there are forth- 
with two laughers. and so on. The convul- 
sion is propagated like sound. What a thing 
it is when it becomes: epidemic ! 


- limited, with two chambers of deputies. 
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HOW THE WORLD IS GOVERNED. 


THERE are about one hundred srparately 
organized governments in the world at the present 
time. Nearly one half‘are monarchies in Europe, 
and of these a large proportion are petty princi- 
palities and dukedoms, containing, altogether, 
about six millions of inbabitants. Of the govern- 
ments of Europe, Great Britain is a limited mon- 
archy ; France is nominally constitutional, but in 
reality an absolute monarchy; Russia and Austria 
are absolute; Prussia, Spain, and Sardinia are 
There 
are only four republics in Hurope—Switzerland, 
San Marino, Montenegro, and Andorre. The 
three latter contain an aggregate population of 
not over 120,000 people. Switzerland, secure in 
her mountain fastness, is now, by common consent, 
left unmolested. 

The governments of Asia are all absolute des- 
potisms. Thibet bas the name of being a hie- 
rarchy, but differs in no practical sense from a 
despotism. 

In Africa, the Barbary States, and all the 
various negro tribes, of whatever name, are ruled 
despotically, except Liberia, which is republican, 
and may be an opening wedge of civilization on 
that continent. 

The great islands in the Southern and Pacific 
oceans are mostly independent and despotic—such 
as Japan, with a population of 20.000.000, and 
Madagascar containing about 5,000,000. The 
Sandwich and Society islands are limited mon- 
archies, and the other islands in the Southern and 
Pacific oceans belong mostly to the differenr 
European powers, and are ruled according to their 
respective forms of government. 

On the American continent, there is but one 
monarchical government—that of Brazil—which 
is, however, liberally constitutional. In the three 
great geographical divisions of America there are 
now eighteen separate republics. 


PARODY ON THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SENACHERIB. 





Tur sheriff came down like a cat on strange kits 5 

His pockets were full of attachments «nd writs ; 

And the sound of his voice was as drear as the dun - 

That makes a poor debtor in haste cut and run. 

And there stood the printing-press still as a dream, 

Propelled by no muscle, unawakened by steam ; 

The furnace unlighted, the engine unheard, 

The cylinder empty, the piston uvstirred ; 

And there lay the foo/scap unwritten and pale, 

Upon it no étem, no leader, no tale ; 

The lamps were unlighted, the sanctwm was still, 

With rust on the s-éssors and dust in the quill ; 

And there lay the horse with no paper upon’t, 

No ruve in the stick and no ink in the fount ; 

The cases were empty of letter and space, 

No sheets on the bank and no form in the chase; 

The platten was still and the carriage moved not, 

No form in the lye-trough, no lye in the pot; 

The proof uncorrected, the leader unwrit, 

The mal et unlifted, the planer unbit. 

For the Angel of Death—the Evangel of Law— 

Had found in the 7rwe California a flaw, 

And the journal, alas! like the swordfish that flew, 

Felt death in the touch, and turned corpse-like and 
bine ; 

And there lay the mighty Coloaats of Rhodes, 

With brass quite sufficient for nine hundred loads, 

And the glory of Caxton, in spite of his rhymes, 

Hath perished like frostwork, for want of the dimes. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE EIGUTY-THREE. ] 

nobility, and that after a certain stage of social enlightenment has 
been reached, they will be assiduously cultivated for their own sake, 
and for the distinction which they will confer; aad that. therefore, 
patents of nobility, to preserve individuals who lack these high attain- 
ments in their minds, in possession of the outward advantages gen- 
erally attending them, are not unecessary for social welfare. I ama 
strong advocate for refinement, and clearly perceive that the higher 
classes possess much more of it than the middle and lower ranks ; 
and viewing it as one important element in a truly excellent and 
noble character, [ am anxious to see it prized and more generally 
cultivated by the lower grades. But the best way to bring about this 
result is to dissipate the essentially vulgar illusion, that descent, 
title, or any artificial or accidental cireumstance, can produce it, or 
can exclude any individual from attaining it; and thereby induce all 
to esteem it for its own sake, and to respect those only who really 
possess it. 

The third argument in favor of hereditary and artificial rank is, that 
the admiration of it is natural, and has existed in all ages and countries, 
and that it must, therefore, be beneficial. I have already explained 
that the faculties of Veneration, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation 
are all natural, and that one of their tendencies is to respect and 
esteem ancient descent and superior qualities. The only difference 
between the admirers of things as they are and myself consists in this 
—that they present artificial objects to which these faculties may be 
directed, and which objects, when examined by reason, are found to be 
unworthy of enlightened regard, whereas I propose to have them 
directed only according to reason, to objects pleasing at once to the 
understanding, to the moral sentiments, and to these faculties them- 
selves, and beneficial to society. 


At present, it is the interest of artificial nobles to keep the people 
ignorant, rude, and superstitious ; because men in such a condition are 
best fitted to worship idols ; and accordingly the agricultural laborers, 
who are placed by Providence directly under the influence of the 
landed aristocracy, have, as a class, been most thoroughly neglected. 
While the lords of the soil have been wallowing in luxury, they, the 
instruments of their wealth and power, have been allowed to pine in 
abject poverty and ignorance. And the most purely aristocratic, un- 
intellectual, and poorly gifted among peers have always been the 
greatest opponents of the emancipation, education, and elevation of 
the people ; while, on the contrary, all the truly noble minds born 
among the aristocracy—those on whom nature has set the stamp of 
moral as well as intellectual greatness—have been their friends and 
willing benefactors. If there were no nobility except that of nature, 
her* nobles would be prompted by interest as well as inclination to 
promote the improvement and elevation of all classes, because they 
would feel that their own rank, happiness, and usefulness depended 
on having a cultivated, discriminating, moral, and intellectual com- 
munity for their associates and admirers. 


I have dwelt on this subject longer than some of you may consider 
to have been necessary ; but the same principles have a wide appli- 
cation. They lead us to the conclusion, that hereditary entails, as 
constituted in Scotland, ought also to be abolished. In England, an 
entail is limited to the lives of the heirs in existence at the time when 
it is exeeuted ; but in Scotland it may extend to perpetuity, if heirs 
exist so long. In this country an entail is a deed in law executed by 
the proprietor of an estate, by which’ he calls a certain series of heirs, 
without limitation, to enjoyment of the rents, or-produce, or possession 
of the land, but without allowing to any one of them a right of prop- 
erty in itself. None of them can sell the estate, or burden it with 
debt, beyond his own lifetime, or give it to a different order of heirs 
from that pointed out in the deed of entail. If, for example, the prop- 
erty be destined to heirs-male, the present possessor may have a 
daughter who is the apple of his eye and the treasure of his heart, 
and no male relation nearer than a tenth cousin, and this cousin may 
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be a profligate of the most disgraceful description; but the law is 
blind—the daughter can not inherit one acre of the vast domain, and 
the remote and unworthy male heir will take it all. This. however, 
is comparatively the least of the evils attending entails. Their exist- 
ence maintains in an artificial rank, and in possession of great wealth 
and influence, individuals who, by their natural qualities, ought to 
stand at the boitom of the scale, and who, like the hereditary nobility, 
operate as idols on the minds of the aspiring and rising of the middle 
and lower ranks, leading them to an insensate worship of aristocracy. 

Many persons may imagine that this is a small social evil. affecting 
only the individuals who give way to it, and who, they suppose, are 
not numerous. But it appears to me to be of greater magnitude, and 
to lead to more extensive consequences. It supports, by the sanction 
of the law, the erroneous principle of preserving social greatness and 
influence to individuals, independently of their natural qualities ; 
which tends directly to encourage all classes to overlook or undervalue 
natural excellence, and to strive only to attain wealth, and to preserve 
it in their families, by the aid of legal technicalities, against the law 
of God and the welfare of their fellow-men. This averting of the 
general mind from the real principles of social improvement, and 
giving it a false direction, appears to be the worst evil attending all 
artificial systems for preserving family distinctions.* The class 
which is thus supported has many powerful motives for improvement 
withdrawn from it; it leans upon crutches, and rarely exercises its 
native strength; and, as a natural consequence, it looks with an 
indifferent, if not a hostile eye, on all its inferiors who are laboring to 
attain that excellence which itself despises. A great deal of the luke- 
warmness, if not positive aversion, manifested by some of the higher 
ranks, to the instruction and refinement of the people, may be traced 
to the consciousness that their own pretensions rest, to a great extent, 
on an artificial basis, and on illusions which must inevitably yield 
before an advanced and generally diffused civilization. 

The same arguments which I have now employed against artificial 
rank and entails, apply to all exclusive privileges and distinctions 
conferred by law on individuals or classes, independently of their 
merits. The social institutions of every country in Europe have been 
tarnished more or less by such abuses. In France, before the Revo- 
lution, every class of the people except the lowest, had its exclusive 
privileges, and every town and department its selfish rights of monop- 
oly or exemption, which were maintained with all the blind avidity 
usually displayed by an unenlightened selfishness. The Revolution 
swept these away, and made all France and all Frenchmen equal in 
their rights and privileges, to the great advantage of the whole nation. 
In our own country, the spirit of reform is busy extinguishing similar 
marks of barbarism, but they are still clung to with great affection by 
the true adherents of the individual interest system. 

The brief limits of this course prevent me from entering into further 
details on this subject; but I again beg of you not to misunderstand 
me. He who should go forth from this hall and report that the great 
object of my Lectures on Moral Philosophy was to recommend the 
abolition by foree of hereditary nobility, entails, and monopolies, 
would do me injustice. The real object of this course has been, to 
show that men must obey the laws of God before they can be happy— 
that one of these laws is, that we should love our neighbors as our- ” 
selves, or, in other words, that individual enjoyment is inseparably 
connected with and dependent on social welfare ; that, to promote the 
general welfare, it is necessary to render all the members of the com- 
munity alive to its improvement, and to withdraw from them all 


* By a strange coincidence, while this sheet is in the press, the following advertise- 
ment has appeared in the newspapers: ‘A meeting of the proprietors of eatailed 
estates in Scotland, for the purpose of considering the great national evils connected 
with the law of entail, and the propriety of an immediate application to the Leyislature 
thereupon, is hereby requested to be held on Tnursday, the 12th day of March, within 
the Hopetoun Rooms, Queen Street, Edinburgh, at one o’clock. (Signed) BreaDAL- 
BANE; D. Barrp, Bart.; James BoswELt, Bart.; W. D. GiLLon, of Wallhonse ; — 
W. Mackenzie, of Muirton. Edinburgh, 3d of March, 1346.” Let us wish this effort 
every success! 
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artificial means of propping up their indivtdual fortunes and ,rank, 
independently of virtue; that hereditary titles, entails, and other ex- 
clusive privileges of classes and individuals, are the fortifications in 
which the selfish principle intrenches itself, in order to resist and 
obstruet general improvement, and that, on this aceount. they should 
be undermined and destroyed. I have endeavored to show that the 
classes who now imagine themselves to be benefited by them, would 
actually profit by their abolition, by being directed into the true paths 
of happiness and virtue ; and I propose, by enlightening their under- 
standings, and elevating the standards of publig¢ approbation, to induce 
a voluntary surrender of these distiuctions, and not a forcible abroga- 
tion of them. Ages may elapse before these results will be accom- 
plished, but so did many centuries intervene between the painted skins 
and the laced coat; and so did generations pass away between the 
embroidered waistcoats and our own age; yet our day has come, and 
so will a brighter day arrive, although we may be long removed from 
the scene before it dawns. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, I have lived for twenty 
months in the United States of North America, where no hereditary 
nobility, no privileged classes, and no entails exist. It is impossible 
not to perceive that, in their absence, the higher faculties of the mind 
have a freer field of action. At the same time, truth compels me to 
remark, that as they were abolished in the United States by a sudden 
exercise of power, and as asystem of equality was introduced as the 
result of a successful revolution, and did nof arise spontaneously from 
the cultivation of the public mind and the development of the moral 
and intellectual faculties of the people, the democracy of the United 
States does not present all that enlightenment of the understanding, 
that high-minded love of the beneficial and the just, that refinement 
of manners, and that well-regulated self-control which constitute the 
most valuable fruits of political freedom. In the United States the 
selfish faculties appear to me to be as active and as blind as in Britain. 
The political institutions of the country are in advance of the mental 
cultivation of the mass of the people ; and the most cheering consider- 
ation for the philanihropist, in the prospect of the future, is the fact, 
that these institutions having given supreme power to the people, of 
which there is no possibility of depriving them, it is equally the 
interest and the duty of men of all ranks and conditions to concur in 
elevating them in the scale of moral, religious, and intellectual 
improvement, so as, in time, to render them worthy of their high eall- 
ing among nations. Much remains to be accomplished. 

The great characteristic of the mixed form of government is its tend- 
ency to promote the interests of the classes who wield political power 
to the injury of the others. Ever since Britain apparently attained 
freedom, there has been an evident system of legislating for the 
advantage and gratification of the dominant class. The laws of pri- 
mogeniture, of entails, and of the non-liability of heritable property in 
legacy-duty ; the game-laws, the corn-laws, and the heavy duties 
imposed on foreign timber, are all instances in which the aristocracy 
have legislated for themselves, at the expense of the people. In pro- 
portion, again, as the mercantile classes acquired political power, they 
followed the same example. They induced Parliament to pass acts 
for encouraging the shipping interests, the fisheries, the linen-manu- 
facture, and a great variety of other interests, by paying, out of the 
public purse, direct bounties to those engaged in them, or by laying 
protecting duties, to be paid by the public. on the rival produce of 
foreign nations.* In the administration of public affairs, the same 
principle was followed. The army and navy, the church and the 
colonies, and all other departments of the public service, were con- 
verted into great pasture-fields for the sons and political dependents 
of the aristocracy ; while there were combination-laws against the 
laboring classes, to punish them for uniting to raise the price of their 





* These selfish, erroneous, and prejudicial principles of legi-lation are now disavowed * 


_ by Mr. Cobden, and all the enlightened leaders of the manufacturing and mercantile 
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labor, and laws authorizing sailors to be impressed and forced to serve 
in the navy, at wages inferior to the com:non rate allowed in mer- 
chants’ ships; and even the militia-laws, allhough apparently equal, 
were aciual!y contrived to throw the whole burden of service on the 
lower orders. The penalty on men of all ranks for non-appearance to 
be enrolled was £20. This, to a laboring man whose income was 
10s. a week, was equal to forty weeks’ labor; or to an artisan who 
earned 20s. a week, it was equal to twenty weeks’ wages. To a 
master-tradesman, a merchant, professional man, or small proprietor, 
whose revenue was £365 per annum, it was equal only to twenty days’ 
income. To have produced equality, the fine ought to have been com- 
puted at the amount of a certain number of days’ income for all 
classes. According to this rule, a man having £360 per annum of 
income, would have paid £140 of fine, when a mechanic, who earned 
20s. a week, would have paid £20, or a laborer, with 10s. a week, 
£10. A great proprietor, enjoying £50,000-a year, would then have 
paid £20,000 of fine, for exemption from service. 

If the operative classes had Kad a voice in Parliament proportionate 
to their numbers, there is no doubt that this would have been the 
rule; and if so, it would have rendered the militia system so intoler- 
ably burdensome to the middle and higher classes, that its existence 
would have been brief, and means might perhaps have been discovered 
for bringing the last French war to a more speedy termination. 

In the British army the law allows a wounded officer a gratuity 
corresponding to the severity of his injury ; while it not only provides 
no immediate compensation to the wounded common soldier, but actu- 
ally charges him with hospital expenses during bis cure. In virtue 
of a war-office order, when a soldier is received into a military hos- 
pital, 10d a day at-home, and 9d a day on foreign service, is deducted 
from his pay while he continues a patient, and no exception is made 
in cases of wounds received in battle. See ‘‘ Explanatory Directions 
for the Information and Guidance of Pay-Masters and Others ; War- 
Office, 20th Nov., 1830.” § 283, 284. 

It is argued that impressment of seamen is indispensable to the 
defense of the country ; but no such necessity exists, if justice were 
done to sailors. Let the country recompense equitably their services, 
and these will not be withheld. 

The great argument in my mind for abolishing impressment is, that 
when seamen must be enticed by high wages and good treatment to 
enter into ships of war, it will be necessary for naval officers to become 
just, intelligent, and kind, because it will only be by such qualities 
that erews will be retained and authority preserved over them. 
Sailors themselves, by being well treated, will be improved. War 
will be softened in its horrors, when waged by men thus civilized ; 
and I hope that the additional costliness of it, on such a system, will 
tend to induce the public generally to put an end to it altogether. 

If I am right in these views, the mixed form of government is one 
adapted to a particular stage of civilization, that in which an intelli- 
gent class co-exists with an ignorant mass ; but it is not the perfection 
of human institutions. 

The next form of government presented to our consideration is the 
democratic, or that in which politieal power is deposited exelusively in 
the people, and by them delegated to magistrates, ehosen, for a longer 
or shorter period, by themselves. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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Sex iv Eces.—A correspondent of the London Fie/d talking on this sub- 
ject, says: ‘In all eggs, whether of poultry or pigeons, there is to be found 
an indentation resembling the dimple in the chin often to be found in our 
own sex, in the round end of the egg. This mark will always-be found di- 
rectly on the top or to one side of the egg. If the breeder wishes to select 
eggs for hatching cock birds, let him pick those having the dimple imme- 


diately on the top of the egg; and if for hens, let him choose those eggs 
with the dimple to the one side. Ihave been assured by those who have ob- 
served this peculiarity in the marking of eggs, that no better method can 
be adopted to insure a hatch of the sex most to be desired. The process is 
at least a simple and cheap one, and I offer my information as I have it.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


BY J. P, STOCKWELL. 


PuHRENoLoGyY is the physical science of mind, 
the brain being an index of the diversified peculi- 
arities of the mental principle. 

Nature is composed of certain attributes and 
relations, each of which is perceived or recog- 
nized by a distinct department of the mental prin- 





ciple; thereby giving rise to what phrenologists 


denominate organs of the brain. Faculties are 
those mental principles or functions which cor- 
respond to the several organs of the physical brain. 
In other words, faculties are mental powers; 
organs, their corresponding physical instruments, 
through which they become manifested. 

One attribute of Nature is form—another, size 
~—another, co’or, etc.; and so with the brain, or 
mind. One faculty or organ we denominate 
Form—another, Size—and so on; because each 
mental faculty must correspond to the same 
attribute in Nature, as Form, Size, Weight, 
Motion, Music, ete. 

The inevitable cnclusion, therefore, is that 
there must be as many distinct faculties of mind 
and organs of the brain as there are distinct 
attributes in the system of Nature. , 

The mind is composed of faculties—and the 
brain, of organs, because Nature herself is con- 
stituted of distinct attributes or principles, as 
being, motion, forms, colors, etc. But if, instead 
of these distinctions in Nature, she was a system 
of perfect monotony or sameness, then the whole 
mind would be as one faculty, and the brain as a 
single organ, instead.of being complex as Phre- 
nology declares or demonstrates it to be. 

Faculties or organs are distinct—have definite 
limits in the cranium, for the same reason that 
Nature’s attributes are perfectly distinct. 

Are not the attributes Form and Size perfectly 
distinct with respect to each other? Form is one 
thing ; size, another ; color, another—there is no 
blending of one into the other. So with the p!ire- 
nology—one organ has as definite an existence 
from another as one attribute of Nature is dis- 
tinct from another, and why not? 

Indeed, the phrenology is a prototype of Nature 
—organ or faculty for attribute or principle of 
Nature; and therefore we must look to the con- 
stitution of external life and being to find a solu- 
tion to the philosophy of Phrenology. 


RavEnn4, 0. 
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Bustness Revivinc.—We are happy to see 
that business is again reviving. Our people 
who at first regarded the issue of the war 
with some doubt and misgivings, have come to 
the conclusion that the country is becoming 
safer every day ; and are plucking up courage 
enough to let their money go out from its 
hiding-place once more. The consequence is 
a revival of business; one man’s example 
starts another, so that in a very short time our 
merchants, mechanics, and artisans will be at 
their work again as diligently as ever. This 
will help very much to blunt the sharp edge of 
war, and instead of being gloomy and anxious 
spectators of the fight, we shall be doing 
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something toward insuring the success of our 
brave army. He whoruns may read the signs 
of returning prosperity, so plain are they, and 
not the least significant evidence of the fact we 
have above stated, may be found in the in- 
creasing number of new business advertise- 
ments. There is no surer index to the busi- 
ness of a community than the columns of a 
daily paper published in it. When it is 
prosperous, everybody else is doing well, and 
the reverse is equally true. 
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POSTAGE ON THE JOURNAL. 


We are informed by a subscriber that the new 
postmaster of his place charges more postage on 
the JournaAu than he has formerly paid, and he 
asks us to publish the legal postage. 

On the PorenoLocicaL JouRNAL, any distance 
in the United States, Oalifornia, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory included, the postage is six 
cents a year, if paid in advance for the year, at 
the office where received, not in New York, or one 
cent a number, which is twelve cents a year, if 
paid on receipt of each number. 

The postage on the Warer-Cure JouRNAL is 
the same. 

To Canada and other British North American 
Provinces, the postage is the same—six cents a 
year, payable in New York instead of at the office 
where received. Subscribers in the Provinces will 
therefore send six cents in addition to their sub- 
scription, to pay postage to the lines. 








Go Correspondents, 


J. W. W.—It would afford me great pleasure to 
see in the Journat the phrenological character of Clay, 
Webster, Calboun, and Burritt, the learned. biacksmith ; 
also, whether a certain vocaticn will change or modify the 
temperament of an individual. 


Ans. We frequently have letters asking why we do not 
publish such men as you mention, but, of course, such in- 
quiries come from persons who have not read the Jour- 
NAL, ag many have done, from the beginning. Clay we 
published in 1842, Burritt in 1839, Webster, Calhoun, and 
others, from 1539 to i843. Were we to re-publish these to 
accommodate new readers, the old subscribers might com- 
plain that we were keeping our pages in the JouRNAL 
filled with topics not interesting to themselves, since in 
their files they have the same matter. When we publish- 
ed Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and others of their era, they 
were in the flush and glow of their efforts and achieve- 
ments; now we pulish euch men as Scott, McClellan, 
Banks, Bishop Hughes, and o hers, whose connection with 
the incidents and interests of the day tend to make them, 
we think, more valuable to the reader than patriots of a 
former generation could be. Nevertheless, we may at 
some future time think proper to insert occasionally some 
portraits of the distinguished men referred to, for the ben- 
efit of the rising generation, 

Yes, a change of occupation will modify the temper- 
ament. 

A. J. M.—What physical and mental peculiari- 
ties would you ascribe to a temperament in which the 


Bilious and Lymphatic temperaments decidedly predomi- 
nate over the Nervous and Sanguine? 


Ans: The mental peculiarities which we would ascribe 
to such a person would depend upon the sbape of his 
head. The physical qualities which such a temperament 
indicates are toughness aud moderation, endurance and 
coolness ; and, with a well balanced head, these qualities 
would be exhibited in the mental manifestations. When 
highly aroused, the person would exhibit great force, but 
it would require much excitement to cali him out. 





E 8.—Yes, we shall be glad to have you write 
articles for the JourNAL, 





_ Andersson, Livingston, and other trayelers. in 
Central and Southern Africa. ’ 








THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


A PERSONAL inspection of the hippopotamus 
may be had, for the present, at Barnum’s famous 
Museum, in this city, where one is being exhibited, 
a pretty fair likeness of which we give above. 
This animal was captured on the Nile, 2,000 miles 
above Cairo. 


We have frequent opportunities of seeing many 
of the huge animals of foreign countries, but those 
who neglect the present opportunity to see a live 
h ppeporamus, can judge of their chances of ever 
se ing one from the fact that this is the first one 
seen slive in America, and none were exhibited in 
Europe since the time of the Emperor Gordian III., 
in Rome, in the third century, until 1850, when 
one was presented to the British Zoological So- 
ciety, by order of Abba P»sha Viceroy of Egypt. 
It arrived in London in May, 1850, at which time 
it was supposed to be only about ten months old— 
it was then seven feet long and six and a half feet 
girth in the middle of the body. It is still compar- 
atively young, and has not attained its full growth, 

The hippopotamus is found in its native state 
inhabiting Africa. By the colonists of the Cape 
of Good Hope it is generally termed the sea-cow. 
The average length of the male from the end of 
the nose to the tip of the tail (the latter being 
about a foot long) is fourteen feet, but they have 
been known to be much larger. The girth is 
nearly equal to the length, and the height at the 
shoulders between five and six feet ; the aperture 
of the mouth is about two feet wide, and the tusks 
are more than a foot long. The body is in form 
between that of an over fed pig and a fattened ox, 
and. supported by four short stout limbs. The 
nose is broad and truncated, and the nostrils, on 
the end and c:pable of protrusion so that the 
animal may breathe when all the body is under 
water, may be closed during submersion. Its eyes 
are prominent, and adapted for use either under 
or out of water. ‘The color, when the skin is dry, 
is a reddish gray, brownish on the back and 
lighter beneath ; under water the colors are various 
shades of nlue. The female is smaller than the 
male and is lighter colored. They spend most of 
their time in water, lollmg about in a dreamy 
manner, frolicking like a porpoise or wallowing 
like a hog. They frequently pass all day in the 
ocean near the mouths of rivers. They come on 
land chiefly in night, and eat the soft succulent 
grasses on the banks. Though clumsy on land 
their motions in the water are graceful and rapid. 
They are gregarious, and both sexes delight to 
congregate at all seasons of the year in small 
herds. They can remain under water walking on 
the bottom of rivers for some time. They are 
generally playful, peaceful, and inoffensive when 
undisturbed, but savage when assailed or wounded. 
Its sagacity, though inferior to the elephant, is 
considerable. 

They are hunted for their flesh, which resembles 
pork; for the speck or layer of fat just under the 
skin; for their teeth, which are valuable.as-articles 
of trade; and for their tough skin, which is made 
into shields, and helmets, aud whips. Ther vorac- 
ity is very great. For further information relative 


.to this .anim«l, reference may be-had. to‘* Apple- 


ton’s Encyclopedia,” and to the works of Cumihing, 















Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once, 

TrrMs.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Tutu INDEPENDENT. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
ts GREAT PREMIUM. Tae 


WE HAVE CONCLUDED AN ARRANGEMENT by 
which we now offer to any old subscriber a Premium of a 
copy of 


WEBSTER’S ABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Counting-House Edition, containing nearly five hundred 
paves, tor the name of every new subscriber fur one year 
sent us with two dollars. ‘Tne price of the Dictionary 
alone at the book-stores is $1 40 The book will be de- 
livered at our office, or be sent by express as desired. 
We are happy to say that »e shall be able to send or de- 
liver this premium é@énmediately on receipt of the order, 
with the money, as tne Abridged Edition of Webster can 
- be manufactured much faster than his very large Una- 
bridged * Pictorial Quarto.” Every family now receiving 
The Independent should have a copy of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. The name of one new subscriber sent us with 
$2 will insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Editon) as a present. Re»der, send us your order, 


A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Any person who will send to the office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT the names of five new subscribers for one 
yeur, or ove new subscriber tor five years, with Tea Dol- 
lars (being two do!lars a year for each subscripiion), will 
receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Pictorial Edition, containing fifteen hundred engraved Il- 
lustrstions. 

This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of the En- 
glish language. Its price at the book-stores is six dollars 
and a haif. Every farmer should: have a copy in his 
house, every merchant in his store, every lawyer in bis 
office, every minister in his study. Nobody can afford to 
be without Webster’s Dictionary. Ask five of your friends 
to subscribe for THE INDEPENDENT for one year, or 
one friend to subscrive for five years, and you will receive 
this beautiful volume as a free gift. 
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Clearing, Self-Packing, Gas-Tight Ventilating FURNACE. 
Four sizes, Nos. 8, 9, 10. 11. Patented August 22, 1854. 
Adapted to all classes of Public and Private Buildings. 

The above Furnace has now been thoroughly tested for 
the last five years in nearly all parts of the United States 
and British Provinces, and is now admitted to be unrival- 
ed in point of power, durability, economy, simplicity, and 
all those qualities so essential in a Hot Air Furnace. 

The provision made in this Furnace for the self-clearing 
of the radiator, and the self-packing of the joints, are two 
very sirong points is its favor above every other furnace 
in the market, Another very important feature of this 
Furnace is found in the small number of juints, their po- 
sition, and the manner of their construction. By referring 
to the above cut, it will be seen the only joints are those 
where the radiator connects with the body, and the. body 
wish the pot, and these are so far below the top of the ra- 
diator as to be free from pressure. These joints are pack- 
ed inside and out. and are made perfectly gas-tight. The 
form of these castings is such, that they are not in the 
least liable to crack, and they are made thicker than any 
furnace in the market. It is also very low, which is an- 
other great recommendation for it, especially when set in 
low cellars. 

Tlis Furnace is well adapted to the use of Bituminous 
Coal, and has been successfully introduced at the West 
the past three years. We are prepared to fill orders for 
them at short notice. 
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How to Risk in THE WorLD. 


—Young men should be temperate, active, courteous, 
prompt, careful, persevering, honorable, honest, respect- 
ful, generous, and should thoroughly * Know Themselves.” 
Phrenology teaches self-knowledge, and with it all the 
Christian graces, together with the modus operandi of 
rising in the world. 

Hon. Horace MANN says: “I look upon Phrenology as 
the guide to Philosophy and the handmaid of Christianity. 
Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public bene- 
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Rev. Hexry Warp Brrcuer says: “If a man wishes 
to know practically what he is made up of ; if a man 
wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite practical 
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ing that knowledge like the system of Phrenology. Prac- 
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Fripnpiy Lrerrers, - Newspaper ARTIOLES 5 


or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual, Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


EL owweetoen ALE: 
A New Pocxer MANUAL oF CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 

CoRRECTLY, In DEBATING SOCIETY, 


FLUENTLY, AND At Pusiio MEETINGS, 
ELOQUENTLY ; ON ALL OCCASIONS. 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 30 c.; muslin, 50 cts. 


How to BEHAVE: 


A New Pooxet MAnvat or RepuBiioaAN EriqurETTE AND 
Guiper To Correcr PersenaL Habits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

At Home, In CONVERSATION, 

At A Party, In TRAVELING, 

At CHUROH, In Tne Company or Lapt&s, 

At TABLE, In Covrtsuip. 


This is the book you want. The irror pronounces this 
“the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners, Price the same. 


Hoow tro Do Buwst- 


nuss; A New Pooxrer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis- 
pensable— 


In THE Countina-Room, For THe CLERK, 

In THE STORE, For THE APPRENTICE, 
ON THE Farm, For tur Farmer-Boy, 
EVERYWHERE, For aut Business Men. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 


“How to Write,”. «How to Talk,” «How to 
Behave,” and “ How to Do Business,” In paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound in one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. _ 


Address, FOWLER & WEI.LS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


AGernts and BooxKsELLErs, in every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging in the sale of the New Hanp-Booxs, 


Tur PorEenoioaicaL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the scierice without an 
iustructor. Jt may ke packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only $1 25. 

AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size of the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Those who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Porenology, so far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”—W, ¥. Daily Sun. 
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SEWING SAGHINES 
~ ( ( Kio 2) 
phot a ) pw oka al 4 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies in all the principol Cities and Towns in the 
Onit-d Sates. 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine -Company are 
now mannfacturing, and haye on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitches of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the ouly company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


Grorce L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portaste Huarers, WATER 
anp Steam Heating Apraratus, Kitonen AnD. Laun- 
DRY Ran@es, REGISTERS, VENTILATORS ETC. REPAIRS 
FOR THE RAPPOWAM RANGES AND Furnaces. No, 54 East 
13Tn STREET, BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSITY 
Priace, New York. 12t. 


& 5 Savep.—$1 2% Procurss 


Post-paip Supsortpers. Patent Press and Book for 
vo business letters instantly and perfectly. 
holesale Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 


6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 








Tue Paronoarapuic TREACHER. 


—A Complete Systematic Instructor in the Art of Phonog- 
raphy, or Shori-Hand. 

This book explains, in a manner easily understood, the 
principles of Phonography, and to impart thorough instruc- 
tion in the art witbout the aid of an oral teacher. Pho- 
nography is the most simple and natural short-hand ever 
invented. By the aid of it any one can easily write out a 
speech, or a sermon. as it is being delivered. Phonog- 
raphy is a highly useful acquirement to any young man, 
no matter what business he may select. Prepaid by mail, 
for 45 cents, by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


A RemaRKABLE Book. 


Hints Towarp Puysioat Prerrecrion; or, The Philoso- 
phy of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
etain Bodily Symme ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. By D. H. Jacques. 


This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wouderful facts and important deductions, and pre- 
senting many novel applications of the highest truths of 
Physiolozy, Hygiene, Mental Science, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of charlatanism, that he here shows us how the phys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—how 
man may become strong, active, efficient—in a word, 
manly ; how woman may rej>ice in the fullness of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to her sex; and how the child, well-born 
and well-muatured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womanhood. Everybody shoutd 
read the book, for everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and delicately discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself to all, it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wile and mother. 

lilustrated with more than twenty plates, and numerous 
wood cuts 

A new edition is now ready. Price $1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Epucation Compierre. — Con- 


TAINING Physiology, Animal and Mental; Memory and 
Intellectual Improvement, and Self: Culture and Perfection 
of Character. With Illustrations, One large volume. 
Price $2. FOWLER AND WELLS; 
_ 808 Broadway, New York, Publishers. 

“¢ Self-Made, or Never Made,’ is the motto of the author. 
This is a cap'tal work, and, in our opinion, the best of the 
kind in the English language. No individual can read a 
page of it without being improved thereby. We wish it 
were in the hands of every young man and woman in 
America.”—lommon-School Journal. 
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NEW EDITION. 


Anatomical and Physiological 


Pe ARES. 
By R. T, TRALL, M.D. Price $12. 

These plates were prepared expressly for lecturers and 
teachers, as well as for students. They represent all of 
the organs and principal structures of the human body in 
sétu, and of the size of life. Every family ought to have 
a set, and every man, woman, and child ought to be fami- 
liar with the wonderful structures and functions which 
they so admirably illustrate. There are six in the set, as 
follows: 


The Heart and Lungs.—No. 1 presents a front view 
of the lungs, heart, stomach, liver, gall-bladder, larynx, 
thymus. and parotid glands, common carotid arteries and 
jugular vein ; also of the principal portions of the bowels, 
and caw! or omentum, Colored as in Life. 


Dissections.—No. 2 is a complete dissection of the 
heart, exhibiting its valves and cavities, and the course of 
the blood. Tne large arteries und veins of the heart, lungs, 
and neck are displayed, with the windpipe and its bron- 
chial ramifications; also the liver with its gall-bladder and 
ducts; the pancreas; the kidneys with their ureters and 
blood-vessels ; the descending aorta, or large artery of the 
chest and abdomen, with its branches into the right and 
left iliac arteries ; the ascending vena cava, or great vein of 
the abdomen and thorax ; the uterus and its appendages— 
ovaries, fallopian tubes, round and broad ligaments, ete. 

Nervous System.—No. 3. Side view of the brain, 
heart, lungs, liver, bowels, uterus, and bladder. Also the 
various subdivisions of the base of the brain, with the whole 
length of the spinal cord, showing the origin of al] the cere- 
bro-spinal nerves. Very useful to physicians, phrenolo- 
gists, teachers, lecturers, and others, 


The Eye and the Ear.—No. 4. The anatomy of the 
eye and ear, representing the arrangements of the minute 
blood-vessels, nerves, and other structures coneerned in the 
fanctions of seeing and hearing. Beautifully colored. 


Digestion.—No. 5. The alimentary canal complete 
exhibiting the exact size, shape and urrangements of the 
structures especially concerned in digestion, 7éz., the 
mouth, throat, tongue, esophagus, stomach, small and large 
intestines, with the liver, gall-bladder, and the biliary 
ducts; also the internal structure of the kidneys, and a 
beautiful representation of the lacteal absorbents and 
glands, thoracic duct, and their connections with the tho- 
racic arteries and veins, Colored to represent Life. 

Cireulation—Skin.—No. 6. The lobes of the lungs 
and cavities of the heart, valves, ete., with the large vessels 
of the circulation ; alsoa minute dissection of the structures 
of the skin—the sebaceous follicles, sweat glands, ete.—ex- 
hibiting the extent and importance of the great depurat- 
ing function of the surface. The most natural and best 
ever made. 

Every lecturer, teacher, and physician should have a set. 
Price for the whole set, beautifully colored and mounted, 
$12 We do not sell single plates. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Reporters’ PoonoaRAPuic Books. 


Hon. T. H, Benvon said, “ Hid PHonoGR\PHY been known 4) years 
ago, it would have SAVED ME 20 YEARS HARD LABOR.” 


The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon, Teacher 60 


Manual of Phonegraphy. Exerc’sinterpag’d. Pitman 60 - 


Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim’ Report’g 1 10 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Poon. 1 00 
History of Shorthaad in the Reporting Style........ 15 
Phonographic Reader. Companion to Phono Manual 25 
New Manners Book. Corresponding style.......... 75 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. By Longley... 50 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Moroceo Covers.... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover .*.....-. a 
The American Phonetic Dictionary. As paltey . «» 400 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style™ By Pitman 1 00 

The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 


First Matt, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. | 





A Dozen ReEaAsons 


WHY EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE © 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. . - 

. Because it teaches you how to recover Health. + fae 

. Because it teaches you how to avoid Disease. — ai 

. Because it untolds the true science of Human Life. — 
It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health, : 

. It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines, 

. It enables you in most cases to be your owa Poysician. 

. Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things 

. It tends to the correction of all Injurious habits. 

. I's influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 
10, Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 
11. It advocates the only possible basis for the endaring 

prosperity and improvement of the Human Race. 
12. Because it was the first journal in the world to bring 

before the people a knowledge of the true or Hygienic 

System of tne Healing Art. 

Punlisned monthly for $1 a year; ten copies for $5. 


DO WAA OB Goro Ht 


AGENTS WANTED. Specimens seat on application, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down, HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


tes" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 
HHHH HAH | 8tting forth all the strong and weak 
HH H 


H points of character and disposition, 
HH oo what to encourage and what to ree 
HHHH HHA | “ain, 
HH HH : a 
Bo HH Will Aid Young Men 
H 


H HH : 
HHHH HUHHH | just starting in life, who ure full of 


zeal, strength, and courage, and yet 


EEEEEEEEEEE | have little experience 
EE EE 
EE y =| InGoverning their Passions, 
a and bringing their moral and intele 
EE EE | lectual powers into the ascendant, 
EE EE | thereby qualifying them for 
EXEEEEEEEEE a 
Selecting Proper Pursuits 
AA : 
= wn ; in which their abilities can be used to 
1 CR. the best advantage, and their defects 
AA AAA most effectually overcome, thus secur 
te aan ing the best results of their efforts, 
A AA And Gaini 
a ler oe nd Gaining Honor and 
wi Happiness. 
Eee OD These examinations are given vere 
DD ~ DD | bally, with all the candor and faithful- 
en ~ ness of confidential communications, 
and, when desired, 
DD DD 
DD __-DD Full Written Descriptions 
DDDDDDD 
are made, accompanied by a book or 
s§sssss chart with illustrations of the organs, 
oe ees g | large and small, with full instructions 
arto 8S how to cultivate and direct every 
SSSSS faculty and emotion, 
88SSS 
Shape eee DY. FOWLER & WELLS, 
Ssssss | 808 Broadway. 





SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

- Wewould call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 


5 from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 





and pronounced it the most perfect instrument — 


of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constirarion will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 


All Instruments warranted to give 
te perfect satisfaction. 
Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 
_ Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 
‘the dozen. and to go by express or as freight. 
» Extra Elastic Bulbs sent by mail for 60 cents. 
Dhaest 'Ge “sc Tubes c 6s 95 «6 


“%‘ FowxerR AND WELLS, 
teNlag 308 Broadway, New York. 


and has received encomiums - 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 


FowxLER AND WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 


Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, ‘‘ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEVEN years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the business, and the residence at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Office, and familiar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the transaction of their business, When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in 4 manner safe to the 


- inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent taw, a 


clear perception and undersianding of mechanical action, 
years of experince and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage- 
ment since the jatter part of the year 1856, during which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magni- 
tude, and a Jarge portion of it lately has consisted of cases 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court. 


Apvicr In RecarpD To THE NoveELTY AND PATENTABIL- 
. ITy OF AN INVENTION 

is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip- 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 
factory information to invertors without the expense of 


. special search. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co nplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 

APPLICATIONS FoR PATENTS 


are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail have been secured, Particular attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 


and difficult and contested cafes of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillfal management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 


Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- . 


provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. ; - 
Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
haying an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to, . 
FOWLER ‘AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 
Tur Rigur Worp in THE Ricur 


PLACE: A Pooxrr Diotronary oF Synonyms, TRcu- 
NIOAL TeRMS, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEIGN PHRASES, etc., 
ete., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading, 
This is an indispensable compahion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither morenor less, and say it inthe best way. Price, 
50 cents. FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








EmeLtoymEent.—Active, Inret- 


LIGENT YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown ont of 

situations by the war, can hear of EmpLoymEnt which, 

by proper efforts, can be made profitable, by addressing 
HOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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_ CHILDREN: 
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Tr New Hyproparmie Faminy 
PHYSICIAN—A Medical Adviser and Ready Prescriber, 
with references to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Diseases, Accidents, and Casualties of every 
kind; with a Glossary, Table of Contents, and Index ; 
the whole Illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Engrave 
ings and Colored Frontispieces, By Joel Shew, M.D. 
One large Volume of #20 pages, substantially bound in 
library style. Published by FowLEr anp Wex1s, 808 
Broadway, New York. This great work contains: 

I. ANATOMICAL, PuystotocroaL, AND Hya@rento Drs- 
SERTATIONS. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 

If, Tue Nature or Drsrase, Physiologically and Pa- 
thologically considered; Rules for Management in the 
Sick-room. 

Ill. A Deseription of the various Diseases fo which the 
Human Body is subject, with methods of Prevention and 
Curg, on Hydropathic Principles. : 

IV. MANAGEMENT of Wounps, HemorraGes, FRAoc- 
TURES, DisLocations, ScaLps, Burns, Porsontne, and 
other Physical Calamities. Illustrated. 


YV. Tne Diseases oF FrmMarzs, with Advice and Direc- 


-tions for Hom TreaTMENT concerning Menstruation, 


Pregnancy, Childbirth, and the Management of Infants. 


VI. Tur Warer-Cure Prooxsses fully illustrated and 
explained ; Temperature of Baths, and the Philosophy of 
the Action of Water upon the Human System. 

VII. Tun Erreots or Arr, ExEroisr, AND Diet, with 
especial reference to the treatment of cnronic diseases. 


VIIL Tae Drve-Praorice contrasted with Hydropathic 
and Physiological Treatment. 


IX. Hypropatuio Esrasiisrments; their Location, 
Formation, and Right Management. 


“The New Hydropathic Family Physician” is the most 
elaborate and complete popular work on the subject. 
Every fimily should have a copy. 

Price, delivered free, or with postage prepaid by mail, 
only #2 50. The amount may be inclosed in a letter, and 
directed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
nore Canvassing Agents wanted in every County in all 

e Btates. 





Works on HeEatrn. 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Complete 
tystem of Hydropatby and Hygiene. Illustrated 
with 800 engravings. By R. T. Trall, M.D........ $3 00 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN, HYDROPATHIO, By 
Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work for 
home practice. Profusely illustrated............. 2 50 

CONSUMPTION: Its Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
by Water-Treatment. By Dr. Shew.............. 83 

their Hydropathic Management in 
Health and Disease. By Dr. Shew............... 

ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 
lilustrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans.... 80 

HINTS TOWARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 
or, The Philosophy of Human Beauty ; Showing 
How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor, Secure Long Life, and Avoid 
the Infirmities and Deformities of Age............ 

WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE, An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termina- 
tions of various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. James 
NEAT WL Sires ree. c shaper arte IRShe ss o's cta-o Faia cist ©» tie, oto erayles 1 25 

WATER AND VEGETABLE DIET IN SCROF- 
ULA, CANC®#R, ASTHMA, ete. By Dr. Lamb.. 88 

WATER-CURE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. 

By Rausse. Translated from the German......... €8 

DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPATHY, with 
fifteen engraved illustrations of imported subjecta, 


from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M,D....... 1 2 
HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcott...... 1 2 
FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF 

PILES By DTA Cotister os acises coat ee. Cote 1°25 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Dr. Alcoit........ 1 25 
FIRESIDE GIFT. By Dr. Alcott.............6... 8s 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 88 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By Dr. Alcott.. 88 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. By 
James Jackson, M.D...........- ee ea th cialecs 1 25 
Sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of price. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


An Inratursit Re- 


CIPE for obtaining Rosy Cheeks and 
Ruby Lips without the use of paint or 
lotions, may be found in HINTS TO- 
WARD PHYSICAL PERFECTION. 
Price, $1, by mail. 





Rosy Cheeks, 





Fowrrr and WELLS, 308 Broap- 


WAY, New York, are desirous of employing Young Men 
and Women in selling their Books, and canvassiug for 
their publications., Those adapted for the business can 
make good wages. For particulars, address as above. 
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FULTON’S, EIRS Tor AW. 


AmoneG other anecdotes of the first experi- 
ments of Robert Fulton, the following is from 
the pen of R. W. Haskins, of Buffalo: 

“‘ Some twenty years singe, more or less—for 


I can not fix the date with more certainty—I. 


formed the acquaintance, on a steamboat 
on the Hudson River, of a gentleman who 
on that occasion related to me some incidents 
of the first voyage of Fulton to Albany, in 
his steamboat, the Clermont, which I had 
never met with elsewhere. 

“T chanced,’’ said my narrator, “to be at 
Albany on business when Fulton arrived there 
in his unheard-of craft, which every one felt 
so much interest in seeing. Being ready to 
leave, and hearing that his craft was to return 
to New York, I repaired on board and inquired 
for Mr. Fulton. 

I was referred to the cabin, and found there 
a plain gentlemanly man, wholly alone and 
engaged in writing.’ 

“ Mr. Fulton, I presume.” 

COVES BLE, 

“‘Do you return to New York in this boat ?” 

‘‘ We shall try to go back, sir.” 

“ Can I have a passage down ?” 

“You ean take your chance with us, sir.” 

‘““T inquired the amount to be paid, and after 
a moment’s hesitation, a sum, I think six 
dollars, was named. The amount in coin I 
laid in his open hand; and with an eye fixed 
upon it, he remained so long motionless that I 
supposed there might be some miscount, and 
said to him, ‘Is that right, sir ?’ 
him as from a revery, and as he looked up at 
me, the big tear was brimming in his eye, and 
his voice faltered as he said, ‘ Excuse me, sir ; 
but memory was busy as I contemplated this, 
the first pecuniary reward I have ever received 

2 2 : 
for all my exertions in adapting steam to 
navigation. I would gladly commemorate the 
event over a bottle of wine with you, but I am 
really too poor for even that just now; yet I 
trust we may meet again when this will not 
be so.’ ”? 

j ae 

Tuer following decidedly original epitaph ap- 
pears oo a tombstone, ia the cemetery atiached to one of 
eur cities. The deceased was an engineer on the St. L., 
A. and C. R. R., and used to drive an engine famous for 
its speed. The epitaph was written by himself previous 
to his death: 

“My engine now is cold and still, 
No water does my boiler fill ; 
My coke affords its flame no more, 

. My days of usefulness are o’er. 

My wheels deny their noted speed, 
No more my guiding hand they heed 3 
My whistle—it has lost its tone, 
Its shrill and thrilling sound is gone. 
My valves are now thrown open wide, | 
My flanges, all refuse to guide ; 
My clacks— alas! though once so strong, 
Refuse their aid in the busy throng. 
No more I feel each urging breath, 

st a steam is now condensed in death; 


jife’s ralway o’er, each station passed, 
In death I’m stopped, and ¥est at last.” 
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LYMAN’S VENTILATING APPARATUS... 





VENTILATION OF ROOMS. 





Tur ventilator consists of a pipe, which is open 
at the top, and is connected with the chimney flue 
at the bottom of the room, as seen in the cut. 


In rooms warmed by stoves, the supply of pure. 


air comes in at the windows and doors, and being 
colder than the air of the room, falls to the floor, 
as is represented in the cut by arrows without 
feathered ends; as this cold air comes in contact 
with the stove, the furniture, and persons in the 
rooms, it becomes rarefied and rises to the ceiling, 
as represented by the arrows with feathered ends. 
On its way up it becgmes impure by the exhala- 
tions of our bodies and lungs, and, by the draft of 
the chimney, is drawn off from the upper part of 
the room down through the ventilator, and dis- 
charged into the chimney flue at the bottom of the 
room. If it entered the flue at the top, it would 
destroy the draft of the stove. In a room occu- 
pied by from three to six persons, the pipe should 
be seven inches in diameter, if round; if oval (as 
in the cut), ten by five inches, with a seven-inch 
round pipe to connect it with the flue at the bottom 
of the room, If the room is larger, eleven by five 
and a half inches, connected with the flue by an 
eight-inch round pipe, is none too large. 

I have some thirty of them in operation, and 
none fail to do well. Some of them have been in 
use four years. : 

A round tin pipe. seven inches in diameter, costs 
from $2 50 to $3; if oval, about $4, 

All who have used it, prize it very highly. I 
think it a better ventilator than an open fire- place. 
It is not patented, and is free to all. 

Io rooms warmed by a furnace, the ventilation 


should be from the bottom of the room, because > 


the supply air being heated, rises to the top of the 
room before it is used. Davin LymAn. 
MIDDLEFIELD, Or., Aug. 23, 1861. 


Uncrarervi Curpren.—An Eastern proverb 
which declares that there are no ungrateful chil- 
dren, is nearer the truth than it appears. It is 
but another version of the Biblical maxim: Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it. Tbe parent who 
does really train up a child in the way he should 
go, is the parent who truly deserves the gratitude 
of his child, and he is the only parent who can 
hope to receive it in full measure. How many 
parents there are who, after indulging their chil- 
dren’s every ‘desire, are sincerely astonished to 
fied them making no return of love and gratitude. 
Gratitude! For what should they be grateful? 
For an impaired digestion? For a will uncurbed? 
For an appetite unregulated? For a heart cold? 
For a miud empty? For hands unskillful ? For 
a childhood wasted? For the chance of forming a 
noble character lost ? These are poor claims upon 
the gratitude of a child. Bring up your child so 
that, at mature age, he has a sound constitution, 
healthy desires, an honest heart, a well-informed 
mind, good manners, aud a useful ¢alling, and you 


may rely upon his making you such a rich return 
of grateful affection as shall » thousand times re- 
pay you for the toil and self denial which such a 
training costs. No—there are no ungrateful chil- 
dren, when there is anything to be grateful for. 





Epucation.—Thewald thought it very unfair 
to influence a child’s mind by inculeating any 
opinion before it should have come to years of 
discretion, and be able to choose for itself. I 
showed him my garden, and told him it was my 
botanic garden. ‘“‘ How so?” said he, ‘it is all 
covered with weeds.” ‘‘Oh,” I replied, “ that is 
because it has not yet come to iis age of discretion 
and choice. The weeds, you see, have taken the 


liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair in me to 


prejudice the soil in favor of roses or straw-- 
berries.”— Coleridge. 
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GEORGE NIXON BRIGGS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue late Governor Briggs had a predom- 
inance of the vital temperament, which gave 
a healthy constitution and a free supply of 
blood to the brain, and in his earlier days he 
had a fresh, almost florid countenance. He 
was a man of warmth, earnestness, and zeal, 
but these elements were tempered by pru- 
dence and by a harmonious balance of body 
and mind, As a speaker he was earnest, and 
often pathetic, but he never lost the command 
of himself or his subject. 

His forehead was largely developed, indi- 
cating a strong and practical understanding. 
He had a good memory of facts, and could al- 
ways command his knowledge when he most 
needed it. He had an excellent knowledge of 
character, understood mind and motive well, 
and knew how to adapt himself to the people 
in such a way as to call out from them that 





PORTRAIT OF EX.-GOV. GEORGE N. BRIGGS. 





He was profoundly 
religious and philan- 
thropical.had a strong 
desire to’ worship, 
and to do good to 
God’s creatures. 

His Self-Esteem 
was rather low, and 
the dignity which he 
was able to evince 
arose more from mo- 
ral uprightness and 
intellectual compre- 
hension of his true 
position than 
any feeling of arro- 


from 


gance and personal 
pride. 
in his manners, sim- 
ple in his dress, open 
and direct in his style 


He was plain 


of expression, and 
always able to im- 
press people and 


meet them with that 
strong, friendly spirit 
which so distinguish- 
ed his character. Few 
men have lived to ac- 
complish so much as 
he, and been able to 





which was good, and to suppress and check 
their opposing elements. He had a large de- 
velopment of Benevolence ; the portrait shows 
it, but the head itself indicated it still more 
distinctly. The great height of the head 
from the root of the nose indicates Benevo- 
lence, and as we trace backward to the middle 
of the tophead, we find Veneration to be large. 








do it with so little op- 
position ; and few men who have taken so bold 
a stand as he on the side of justice and human- 
ity have lived and died with so few enemies. 
The organs in the side-head were not large, 
indicating frankness and an amiable temper. 
His desire for property was not very strong; 
still, through economy and uncompromising 
temperance, he was able, even in Washington, 
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to save the greater proportion of his salary, 
which laid the foundation of a considerable 
property. It was said of him, during his twelve 
years’ residence as a member of Congress, 
that the dissipations of Washington society 
never reached him. An energetic and efficient 
Temperance advocate, he let his light shine, 
and inthe midst of temptation, before which so 
many strong men fall, he maintained his in- 
tegrity, and retired from that hot-bed of vice 
and dissipation untarnished. His head shows 
the friend, the honest man, the Christian, 
philanthropist, and the thinker, and from such 
a head we have a right to expect a character 
almost, if not quite, without blemish. His 
native State never had a purer patriot, a more 
upright man, a more patriotic executive, or @ 








more unsullied judge. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


George Nixon Briggs was born in the town 
of Adams, in the county of Berkshire, on the 
12th of April, 1796. His father was a black- 
smith, who reared his family by the hard 
labor of his hands. When George was seven 
years old, his father removed from Adams to 
Manchester, in the State of Vermont, where 
he resided two years; from thence he re- 
moved to White Creek, Washington County, 
N. Y., where he resided several years. At 
thirteen years of age George went to learn the 
trade of a hatter, and worked at it for three 
years, though in a very irregular manner, 
being the youngest person in the shop, and 
therefore the general drudge. Returning 
home, he went to an academy one year, which 
constituted his ‘education,’ according to a 
much misapplied term. 

In September, 1813, he returned to his na- 
tive village in Berkshire, with nothing but a 
small trunk, slung on his back, containing his 
scanty stock of clothing. He soon entered 
the law office of Mr. Washburn, in Adams, 
and began the study of his chosen profession. 
He remained there one year, when he re- 
moved to Lanesboro’, in the same county, and 
studied laboriously at his profession for four 
years, at the end of which time he was con- 
sidered qualified to commence practice as a 
lawyer in the courts; and accordingly, in 
October, 1818, he was admitted to the bar of 
the Common Pleas. At this time he was 
twenty-two years old, and had been married 
six months before the completion of his studies. 

After having been admitted to the bar, he 
removed from Lanesboro’ to his native town 
of Adams, where he put out his sign and 
opened an office. He remained in Adams 
five years, at the end of which time his busi- 
ness was such that he found it would be for 
his advantage to reside at the shire town of the 
county, and accordingly he removed again to 
Lanesboro’, where he lived until the spring of 
1842, when he removed to Pittsfield, where he 
lived till his death. 








In spite of his deficiencies - 
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in early education, his natural acuteness, log- 
ical powers, industry, and prepossessing man- 
ners gave him an extensive law practice, and a 
high reputation in the profession. 

In 1830 he was elected to Congress, and 
took his seat in the House of Representatives 
in December, 1831. He was but thirty-four 
years of age when he entered Congress. 
Although at that time Berkshire was generally 
regarded as a close district, such was the per- 
sonal popularity of Mr. Briggs, and the satis- 
faction felt with his services, that he was con- 
tinued in his seat through six Congressional 
terms, until, in 1843, he was called to the 
gubernatorial chair of Massachusetts. No 
man was more respected and esteemed in 
Washington, though he carried thither the 
sternest moral and religious principles of his 
New England nurture. He was for some 
time Chairman of the Post Office Committee, 
and did much for the cause of cheap postage. 
He was reputed to be one of the best pre- 
siding officers in the House, and was fre- 
quently called to the chair while the House 
sat in committee of the whole. : 


He was chosen Governor of the Common- 
wealth in 1843, and was re-elected every year 
till 1851. He brought to the administration of 
this office the same broad and conscientious 
views, careful habits, untiring activity, and 
genial deportment which had marked his 
whole public career. He was eminently suc- 
cessful, and it would take more room than we 
have to spare to enumerate all the useful 
measures with which he was identified, and of 
which we are all reaping the benefits to-day. 
In 1852-53 Mr. Briggs was appointed one of 
the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and continued on the bench until the courts 
were changed during the administration of 
Governor Banks. 

Since his retirement from public life, he had 
quietly pursued the profession of law at Pitts- 
field, enjoying to an eminent degree the confi- 
dence of all who knew him, and always ready 
to perform any service to mitigate human suf- 
fering, or to promote public virtue. He was, 
in the highest sense, a PHILANTHROPIC MAN. 
Every man, no matter where he lived or what 
his condition, was his NEIGHBOR—a man to be 
loved as he would love himself, This inherent 
benevolence of his nature, attémpered and 
expanded by the power of genuine Christian 
principle, made his sympathies world-wide, 
while they were, at the same time, as warm 
and as active in his family, in his neighborhood, 
and in his church, as though no broader sphere 
was embraced within their mission of love; 
and the suffering which was near by was not 
permitted to shut up his heart against that 
which was far off. 


Gov. Briggs was elected President of the 
Missionary Union, the largest and most im- 
portant of Baptist organizations, at the Cincin- 
nati annual meeting of 1847, His ability to 
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preside well was pre-eminent, and the con- 
sciousvess on all sides that this ability was 
combined with the purest integrity, and the 
largest measure of practical good sense, gave 
his decisions the weight of oracles. No man 
ever appealed from them, however much he 
may have regretted that they were not more 
favorable to his side of the question. 

The death of a man whose sterling excel- 


positions, in the State and in the Church, 
through so many years of public service, is in 
every respect a great loss, But the influence 
of such a life as that of George N. Briggs can 
not die. So long as the youngest child that 


knew him lives, his name will live, to illustrate 
how beautiful is inflexible Christian principle, 
when combined with the best of practical 
every-day sense and a perfectly childlike ten- 
derness of heart. 

He died of no disease, but of a wound in- 
flicted by the accidental discharge of a shot- 
gun, while obeying one of the generous im- 
pulses of his ruling passion. A neighbor’s 
family, whose carriage had broken down near 
his residence, needed help; and Gov. Briggs, 
finding that the broken: carriage could not be 
made fit for immediate use, hastened to get his 
own, that he might himself convey the unfor- 
tunate family to their home. It was one of 
those acts of kindness in which he delighted. 
But in hastily taking his overcoat from a closet, 
the gun was in some way made to discharge 
itself in his face and neck, fearfully lacerating 
both, and producing death. How inscrutable 
is the fact that such a man should come to his 
end at such a time and in such a way! But 
mysterious as the Providence which ordered 
it might have seemed to him, he acquiesced in 
its wisdom; for when unable to speak a word, 
he wrote on a slate to his agonized wife, ‘Ir 
HAS COME; BE STILL AND KNOW THAT I am 
Gop!” He received the injury September 
4th, 1861, and lingered till the 12th, when 
death relieved him from his sufferings, 
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A PRODUCTIVE LIFE. 


PART OF A LECTURE TO YOUNG PEOPLE, BY 
REV. J. L. CORNING. 





I sHouLn suppose, in looking over the world, 
that God had constructed a small fraction of 
mankind for beneficent purposes, and the large 
residue for their own selfish ends. To see the 
utter obliviousness of most people in regard to 
the world’s uplifting, one would think that God 
had denied them any faculties suited to this 
high purpose, and had given all missions of 
beneficence to a small committee. Looking at 
great benefactors like Howard and Fry, you 
suppose that they had a certain set of natural 
endowments for doing good which most people 
have not. Now this is no such thing, and I 
believe there are thousands of men and women 
who. if in early life they had set about the cul- 
tivation of those faculties which are most 
available for men’s good, might have had as 
splendid a moral organization, and perhaps, too, 
done as splendid a work as Howard or Fry. 

But this is the radical fault with parental 
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education and self-culture, that they too much 
ignore any mental qualities except those which 
pertain to personal thrift. And our boys fully 
understand that we expect them to hew their 
way successfully through the world, and be 
the architects of their own fortunes; and this 
bread-and-butter consideration (for I ean dig- 
nify it with no better terms) is, in the case of 
most people, from the very nursery, made to 
overtop and overshadow by its magnificence 
the idea of usefulness to the world. And the 
son of a rich man imbibes the idea with his 
mother’s milk, that to be poor is of all things 
the most disgraceful ; to walk out of his father’s 
frescoed drawing-room into a ‘* seven-by-nine,”’ 
with a rag carpet on the floor, were about 
equal for ignominy to going to State Prison. 
But to bea young gentleman of elegant leisure, 
with nothing to do but go trouting, and hunt 
partridges and quail, and drive a fast horse, 
and die as little missed by the world as the 
hound that dogs his heels—this is not so very 
very bad! Ah, young man, I tell you poverty 
is not the brand of infamy in God’s heraldry, 
but lazy irresponsibility and magnificent repose 
on sofas and divans in a great hospital world, 
reeking with wounds and bruises and putrefy- 
ing sores, this in God’s eye makes a man the 
offscouring, the peeling of his species. 

Of all hideous sights, to my mind, on the 
globe, is a young gentleman or a young lady 
of elegant leisure. A young man, we will 
suppose, has been to college, is a connoisseur of 
paintings, an amateur in music, has traveled 
in foreign parts (better he had staid there !), 
has a fine library, has a smack of science, has 
skimmed over all the poets, can quote from 
Shakspeare and Homer ad libitum, accom- 
plished, refined, polite, the star of brilliant 
coteries, very talented, and nothing to do but 
mope through the winter months with dyspep- 
sia, hypochondria, and light literature, and go 
to ‘the springs’ in summer to physic off the 
winter’s surfeiting, and die in life’s meridian 
with an aggravated form of that most unmedi- 
cable of all diseases, especially when it takes 
a chronic type—the disease of laziness. Out 
upon him! for I almost think the earth would 
begrudge his carease six feet by two to rot in. 
And, in fact, such creatures do really more ser- 
vice by their death than they do in their life; 
for the carease of an ape will fructify in de- 
composition as many clover heads as that of 
Moses or Solomon ! 

I wish I could apply this truth to our accom- 


. plished young ladies, who have graduated with 


honor from our seminaries in too many in- 
stances only to live a life of elegant idleness 
and bedizened ‘etiquette. Suppose I should 
tell you, my refined sisters, that you have no 
talent for anything but leaving cards at front 
doors and waiting obsequiously on milliners, 
with a dismal episode of dusting the parlor 
furniture now and then. You would not think 


.me very complimentary, and I should doubt- 
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less incur the wrath of your fond parents, who 
think that their daughters are rather more 
talented than the average. But judging from 
the diary of most elegant young ladies, I should 
think that they really supposed that God had 
cut them out after so stingy a pattern, And 
is it so? Or rather, have you not immured 
your noblest endowments behind the gilded 
walls of fashion? And I tell you such is the 
fashion of self-seeking in this world, that there 
is not one daughter of wealthy pareuts out of 
a thousand who makes herself of appreciable 
consequence to the world ; and were it not for 
the accident, or rather the providence, of 
poverty, I am afraid nine tenths of our female 
teachers would desert their posts. And the 
instance of a rich man’s daughter consecrating 
herself to any drudgery for the world’s uplift- 
ing, as a nurse of the sick, as an angel visit- 
ress to the garrets of poverty, as a matron of 
orphans, as an admonisher and help to their 
fallen sisters in infamy, as a teacher of the 
ignorant—the instance of such heroic self- 
oblation to God and the world is more seldom 
met with than roses and violets on Sahara’s 
hot bosom. 


What if I should go into the hospital of the 
Sisters of Charity and find those self-styled 
nurses busy with crochet work, aad embroidery, 
and promenades before the looking-glass and in 
garden lawns, while the groans of the sick and 
wounded were issuing from every ward! But 
not so. Contrariwise, I always find them 
attired for work, with homespun aprons and 
busy hands. Now do not understand me as 
inaugurating a crusade against embroideries 
and needlework and the employments of 
esthetic taste. By no means. These things 
have their place in life. But, after all, in a 
great hospital of a world where wounded 
hearts are to be bandaged and sin-sick souls 
lie all over on reeking litters—in such a world, 
I say that both for men and women esthetics 
should be the exception and work the rule. 

Have you fine social powers, which make 
you the pet of the drawing-room? These are 
the very qualities which will make you a mes- 
senger of seraph tongue and wing to the 
squalid homes of want. Have you education 
and refinement? There is many a spot of 
rugged defilement in the world which waits to 
be gilded with their radiance. Have you a 
genial outflow of kindness, which makes the 
sparkle of your eyes the star-twinkles of 
domestic friendship. and your voice silver 
melody to humanear? Oh! there are break- 
ing hearts in this world which from morn till 
night never hear a soft love-syllable or see a 
bright love-glance ; and it is for just that qual- 
ity which makes you a lovely daughter and 
sister that these forsaken ones are waiting and 
yearning. Was not this Christ’s idea of life- 
productiveness ? Not on verdant meadows 
and soft glebes did He distill his love-drops. 
But where were Afric sands from which life’s 
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beautiful, there was the altar on which his 
noblest traits lay billeted for an oblation. Aud 
every other life seems to me almost a blank 


contradiction of that. Selfishness is our dire 


distemper, and the aggregations of force by 
which we might bless others are but the diet 
on which this damning lust feeds and fattens. 
We skim off the cream of life for ourselves, 
and even after this is done, most of us give to 
the world only the milk that accidentally spills 
over the top of the pan. We cultivate our in- 
tellects for self; we go to college for self, just 
to be more erudite than the average ; we learn 
etiquetie and music for self; we study art for 
self; and I tell you, that in the case of most 
of us, life is little better than a holiday—as if 
God had ordained that it should be Christmas 
or Fourth of July from solstice to solstice, from 
the crib to the coffin. 

A few years ago a pea-kernel was found 
buried in a vase of an Egyptian sarcophagus 
nearly three thousand years old. It was 
brought to England and planted, and sprung 
up in a garden at Highgate with blossoms as 
fresh and redolent as have decked any garden 
during the past summer. That buried germ 
of life and fruitage is a symbol- of a conse- 
crated life. Do you think the harvest of such 
a life will be gathered in a life-time or a gen- 
eration? Verily nay. Paul’s life is bearing 
more fruit to-day than it ever did when his 
heart throbbed in its mortal tenement. Luther’s 
life is more energetic to-day than it was when 
he defied the Vatican in the Diet of Worms. 
The very fragrance of Wesley’s name, sup- 
fusing the atmosphere of Christendom, has 
done more for religion than ever his preaching 
did ; and the mere sound of the names of Cary 
and Schwartz is worth to-day millions of dol- 
lars to the cause of missions. A real pro- 
ducer can never cease producing so long as 
earth has a spot of soil left on it for spiritual 
seed-sowing. If to-day you are an earnest 
laborer for the world, good generations yet un- 
born shall gather the sheaves which you have 
sown ; away over the telegraphic lines of the 
centuries, human hearts shall throb with 
purity and love and joy at your behest to-day. 

Gird up your loins, then, young brethren, for 
work. God and the world are waiting for us. 
For myself, I would to God I might die in the 
harness, and that the last spasm of this mortal 
life might be an endeavor or a prayer for the 
world’s uplifting toward goodness and heaven. 

Of all curses beneath the stars this seems to 
me the chief, to outlive one’s usefulness ; to 
fondle the body so by self-indulgence that 
either in the retributions of mental senility or 
physical decadence one’s longevity should sur- 
vive one’s life-work for God. I think it is a 
thing that you may well pray for, to have the 
end of life and the end of toil coeval. Oh! 
what a curse to get through living and find 
find life a vacuum ! 

Said Theodore Parker on his death-bed, ‘I 
have had great powers committed to me, I 
have but half used them.’”? Do not say he was 
a villain, for I fear you and I can hardly say 
as much. 

This is life’s laurel crown, its amaranthine 
chaplet, which autumn chills can not wither— 
to have our life a copy of the [pean Lirz, and 
as its climax to say with the final gasp, and 
with a truthfulness which even Omniscience 
can not question, IT Is FINISHED. 
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TEMPTATION. 








BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





[Extract from a sermon on the text, ‘ Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you.”—Jas. iv. T.} 


THERE is no man who has not moral sover- 
eignty over himself. The soul is a kingdom. 
We can suffer it to go by default, or conniv- 
ance, or agreement, into the hands of evil; or 
by due exertion we may hold it for virtue and 
truth. 

God has not ensnared us in life, and filmed 
the air with webs which catch our wings, and 
given us helplessly to be devoured by tempta- 
tion, We have a reserved power, we have a 
personal will, we have a victorious ability, 
which, by the grace of God, will give us vic- 
tory over every temptation, so that the triple 
alliance, the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
shall not have dominion over us, unless we 
choose to be in subjection to them. 

Let us consider, then, the great Christian 
duty of resisting evil. 

I. All men are clothed with ability efficiently 
to resist evil. Therefore I affirm the exist- 
ence of a plenary power of men over them- 
selves, by which they can control their whole 
being so that it shall be co-incident with 
natural law and with moral law. This is the 
side which has been made weak in every age 
of the world by philosophy. Different philoso- 
phies, springing from different roots and ele- 
ments, have agreed very largely in attempting 
to show that men were in some way compelled 
to follow their nature. 
philosophies, if possible, are more rife than 
they ever were before, for they are coming to 
be used on the side of physiology. A fuller 
knowledge of natural law, the introduction of 
many elements of knowledge that have hitherto 
been hidden from our understanding, is bring- 
ing the attendant evils of new discoveries in 
truth. There is a great deal of skepticism 
springing out of the bosom of a great deal of 
good. 

Men once erred by giving too little influence 
to the constitution of things in men. There 
have been a great many that have taught that 
Cer- 


tainly, the influence of their teaching has been 


In our day, these 


all men were born substantially alike. 


to make it appear that all men were alike 
responsible—responsible, that is, as if each 
one was just as liable to temptation, and was 
endowed with just as much power of resisting 
temptation as every other, 

Bat now the tendency is to go to the oppo- 
site extreme. Since men have found out that 
organization is a fact; that men differ from 
each other according to the various elements 
in the composition of their body and mind; 
that different men carry different qualities in 
them, in differing proportions; and that the 
responsibility of each man is to be estimated, 
not by any comprehensive philosophical prin- 
ciple, but by his own nature—since this truth 
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has become more popularly diffused and be- 
lieved, there is a tendeney among men to go 
over to laxity and demoralization on that side, 
and to argue that men are so made that their 
nature is inevitable and irresistible ; that their 
being placed in certain conditions and cireum- 
stances will determine what they shall feel 
and will and do; and that their being good or 
bad is the result of the outworkings of two 
necessities, one psychological, within, and the 
other cireumstantial, without. 

Now, men’s organization will certainly have 
great influence upon them. This I do not 
need to argue, because I have so constantly 
taught it in my instructions to you. A man’s 
organization, for instance, will determine the 
relative strength of various parts of his mind 
and of his body. Some are strong in one part 
of the body, and some in another. Some are 
swift of foot, some are strong of hand, some 
are powerful in the chest,.some have their 
power in their loins, and the power of some is 
equally distributed. Some have their power 
in the eye, some have their power in the face, 
and some have their power distributed equally. 
In some the muscular system predominates ; 
in others the cerebral; and in still others the 
assimilative and circulatory. 

And as it is with the body, somore signally is 
it with the mind. Men are organized differently 
in mental as well as in physical respects. 
Some are strong in the intellect—and of course 
in the intellect there are various gradations. 
Some are perceptively intellectual, and others 
are reflectively intellectual. Some are both per- 
ceptively and reflectively intellectual. Some are 
stronger in the moral than in the intellectual ele- 
ments. Some are weak in the moral elements. 
Some are strong in the social faculties, and others 
are weak in those faculties. Some are strong 
in appetites and passions, and some are almost 
free fromthem. A great many men are so strong 
basilarly that they do not answer the end of 
life. They are too strong at the bottom, and 
too weak at the top to be of much use. Other 
men are too strong at the top and too weak at 
bottom, and are useless for that reason. They 
are strong in the moral nature, but they have 
no impelling foree. They have neither courage 
nor power. Though they carry a good head, 
it is an inefficient head. It is good, but not 
powerful. 

We must recognize these facts ; and we must 
recognize them just in the proportion in which 
we teach by a knowledge of men rather than 
by a knowledge of books. Let a man learn 
his theology in the study, let him shape his 
views of truth according to the schools, and he 
will be apt to substitute mere philosophical 
ideas or conceptions for the truth. But let a 
man learn his theology from men, and let his 
business be not so much to authenticate certain 
systematic views, as to look at men individu- 
ally and in classes ; let him, like a physician, 
examine their nature, and see what they are, 
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how they can be made better; let him see 
where they are too strong and where they are 
too weak, and how their strength can be rightly 
distributed ; let him make sermons from men, 
and preach them to men again, with his eye 
upon the living, palpitating human heart, feel- 
ing first what they want, and then attempting 
to supply their deficiency—let a man do this, 


‘and in the proportion in which he does it he 


will have to recognize the difference between 
one man and another. True preaching can 
not be a thing of absolute unities, like medi- 
cine; it is a thing to be dividéd and subdivided 
according to the symptoms, the wants, the con- 
stitutional peculiarities, the temperament, the 
education of those to whom it is administered. 
Such was Scripture preaching. 

It is supposed by some that this will lead to 
laxity ; and that it will tend to make men feel 
that sinning is merely the result of their con- 
stitution. So itis. Sinning is the result of 
men’s constitutions—and so is everything else 
that they do. When a man draws a bow and 
lets fly the arrow, and slays a man, the slay- 
ing is the result of the constitution of the bow. 
It is so whether the act itself is right or wrong. 
Is a man’s hand given to strikedewn? Then 
the striking down is the result of the constitu- 
tion of the hand whether it is employed in a 
just or an unjust cause. Everything a man 
does is the result of his constitution. But that 
does not itouch the question. I hold that there 
can be no doctrine of freedom from moral 
responsibility based upon the peculiarity of a 
man’s constitution. 


This constitutional condition will determine 
which part of a man will be most active, and 
which part he ean use with most facility. It 
will go far to determine whether he shall work 
by force, by feeling, by thought, or by imagin- 
ation. It will determine whether he shall be 
engineer, philosopher, poet, orator, artist, or 
loving friend. It will determine whether he 
shall find his work chiefly in the household, in 
the forum, in the field, in the studio, or in the 
study. It will go far to determine what ele- 
ments shall predominate in a man—whether 
caution, or hope, or vigor, or gentleness, or 
love, or courage, or firmness, or yieldingness. 
What part of a man’s feeling shall act, will 
depend largely upon his organization. 

But there we must stop. We have come to 
the end. Organization merely shows which 
of the instruments of a man are strongest. It 
does not determine either of these two things: 
first, the objects to which we shall apply our 
several mind-forces ; and, secondly, the restraint 
of stronger feelings from excess. In these two 
things lies the whole of sinfulness—namely, 
wrong direction or wrong application of our 
faculties, and inordinateness or excess in them. 
Sin, traced back from the technical definition 
to the physiological, comes to be one of two 
things—either using right feelings in wrong 
directions, or using right feelings in wrong de- 
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grees. It is misapplication or it is excess— 
one or the other. There is not a sin or a vice 
that is not the misapplication of a normal feel- 
ing, or the excess of it. 

Now organization does not touch either of 
these two things. It may determine that a man 
should be cautious, but it does not determine 
where his caution should work. It may give 
him the power of excessive caution, but it does 
not take away from him the power of limiting 
it and holding it within due bounds by other 
faculties. There is in every man who is fit to 
be out of the lunatic asylum a power by which 
every faculty may be held to right objects. 

And here lies the popular fallacy. It is 
supposed by many who believe that phrenology 
reveals the true science of the human mind—I 
believe it is far from being a perfected science, 
but that it is further toward the truth than any 
other—it is supposed by many such, that a 
man’s character is determined by his constitu- 
tion. They teach substantially that if a man 
has large Secretiveness he must be a thief ; 
that if he has large Cautiousness he must be 
a coward; that if he is swift of foot he must 
be always running away from danger. You 
might as well say that because a man is ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and inquisitive, he must 
be a maker of false keys, and a pick-lock to 
open other people’s doors! You might as well 
say that because a man is adapted to engrav- 
ing, and has great powers of imitation, he must 
be a counterfeiter? Just as though there was 
but one way in which Secretiveness can act, 
and that the furtive way, the illicit way, the 
immoral way. Just as though it were not a 
faculty world-wide inits beneficence. Just as 
though it were not what walls are to defend a 
city, or what vails are to hide things sacred 
from the gaze of vulgar eyes. Just as though 
it were not a divine feeling, lent for a divine 
purpose. To use it for a wrong purpose is a 
sin. The sin is not in having the feeling, but 
in putting it to a wrong use. 

Some men suppose that if a man is born with 
large Combativeness he must be a pugilist. 
But are there no right objects in life that call 
for combative forces? Are there no duties in 
this world in the performance of which a man 
needs combativeness ? To him that tunnels 
the mountain, combativeness is indispensable. 
In boring, and cutting, and grinding physical 
things we need combativeness. Combative- 
ness is the engineer’s dependence. You will 
find that contractors, nineteen out of twenty, 
have this faculty large. It is a gift peculiar to 
those whose business it is to subdue material 
things. 

Some philosophers argue that because a man 
is born with a large brain behind the ear and 
above it, he must be a fighting man or a mur- 
derer. They say that some are born thieves, 
that some are born liars, and that some are 
born murderers. This theory may gain cur- 


rency among people that are ignorant, but it 





has nothing jo do with the fact. The fallacy 
is this: the supposition that there is but one 
direction in which secretiveness, combative- 
ness, destructiveness, or any animal appetite 
or passion, can act, and that that is inevitably 
the wrong way; whereas the fact is, that no 
man has any of these faculties in excess who 
has not also the power to direct them right as 
well as wrong. For each of them, and for 
every passion, there is a life-work, indispen- 
sable, and in its degree noble, and the very 
guilt of wrong use is that it prevents a legiti- 
mate right use. 

Organization, then, will determine what 
part of a man is strongest, and indirectly it will 
determine what his tendencies and ambitions 
in life will be; but it does not determine the 
use to which his strength shall be put. 
Actions may be good or bad; regulated or un- 
regulated ; but whether good or bad, whether 
regulated or unregulated, they have nothing to 
do with organization. That inheres in every 
man, And there is where responsibility takes 
hold. God has given you great forces, not to 
be held for promiscuous, unregulated uses, but 
to be directed in right channels. In the stalls 
of the human soul, in all the lower range of 
faculties, there is not one steed for which there 
is not harness and bridle, and which, being 
bitted and trained, a man can not ride and 
drive. [ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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IMAGINATION: 


PROCESSES AND FACULTIES. 
NO. Il. 





BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





In the former article on this subject, I aimed 
to find and to state the whole comprehension 
and extent of the intellectual activities, and 
the resulting intellectual products, now com- 
monly and admissibly grouped under this 
broad and vague term, Imagination. Restrict- 
ing the word, as should be done, to what is 
strictly intellectual in substance and charac- 
ter, we saw that, hence, all proper action and 
influence of propensities or sentiments—in- 
cluding the whole force and activities of Ideality 
proper—must be excluded from the field to be 
investigated. Besides these, it was found that 
certain processes of an intellectual character, 
even though often preparatory or auxiliary to 
the work of imagining, must be excluded ; 
such are perception, memory proper in all its 
forms, including the act of recall or recollec- 
tion, abstraction, judgment, and taste. Of 
course, operations of reasoning proper must 
also be rejected from the scope and meaning of 
the term. Finally, a very broad subject-matter 
being still left after these exclusions, a division 
or analysis, recognizing in this at least four 
distinct processes, and calling for the existence 
of certain corresponding faculties, closed that 
article. This preliminary division, a neces- 
sary convenience in the way of guiding our 
progress, must not be regarded, however, as 
controlling that progress, nor the results of our 
research. Its uses will have been served, 
although the consummation we reach may de- 
viate somewhat from it. 
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In that division, the process placed first, 
because simplest, is that to which, though 
sometimes called by other names, metaphys- 
ical writers now more commonly apply the 
name of Conception, first distinctively given 
to it by Stewart. As an example of this in- 
tellectual act:—Suppose I see, for the first 
time attentively, a triangle. After a little, 
averting my eyes, or closing them, I find that, 
if such be my choice or will, I can still in a 
manner see, and can continue seeing, the tri- 
angle. Now, while, previously, I actually 
looked on it, impressions due to the light and 
dark spaces showing the figure had given rise 
within the sentient aspect of my mind to a con- 
sciousness of its presence (sensation), had thus 
drawn to it what I call my attention, 7. e., had 
caused my conscious perceptive faculties to be 
turned to the work of receiving and cognizing 
a knowledge brought within their reach by the 
sensation. But so soon as [ averted or closed 
the eyes, impression and sensation ceased ; and 
so, therefore, did seeing proper, or perception. 
The knowledge I had of the triangle while 
actually looking on it, is also called a percep- 
tion, and an idea. When the perception ceased, 
the seeing became only a seeming to see; there 
still lingered in the mind what we may call a 
mental picture, or image, that is, the idea of 
the triangle. But this idea is now a CONCEP- 
TION; and the act or process of holding it 
before the mind, whether perception has just 
ceased, or whether the image is recalled after 
any lapse of time, takes the same name. In 
the case of such recall, of course there has 
been a retention of the idea in its unconscious 
form, and afterward a recollection or reproduc- 
ing of it in consciousness; but both these 
latter operations belong to memory, and are 
no part of conception proper. 

In every case, then, what we properly term 
an act of conception is one and the same 
simple mental fact. It is the holding of an 
idea proper—a mental image or representation 
of some quality, phenomenon, object, or it may 
be, relation or connection of such—in the 
mind’s consciousness, and for the time during 
which the act is continued. A conception, as a 
result, is the idea so held in consciousness. In 
either case it is exactly this, neither less nor 
more, The definition, I believe, agrees with 
the origin of the term: conception, from the 
Latin con, in this class of words meaning 
within, and capio, I take, grasp, or hold. 
Hamilton objects that the force of con, here, 
is ‘together ;” so that conception would be 
‘a taking in bundles,” “‘ grasping into unity.” 
Surely, in this, Hamilton forgot those every- 
day words, conscience and consciousness, in 
both the every-day and the scientific usage of 
which, con does not at all mean ‘ together,” 
but within, interiorly. To distinguish the 
process now named from an allied one yet to 
be considered, let us call it Simple Concep- 
tion. 
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This, for either the process, the act, or the 
result now considered, is the appropriate spe- 
cific name; but Imagination, as a broader or 
generic term, is often with a good degree of 
propriety used to cover this ground. We can 
very properly say we imagine the triangle 
which we are holding in consciousness, as well 
as that we conceive it. However, to say “I 
imagine the triangle,” is to express the mean- 
ing intended in this class of cases less specif- 
ically and distinctly than is done by the 
other term. Again, both the true sense and 
the more common use of “ imagination” lean 
toward image-making, rather than simple 
image-holding. So that, on the other side, 
there would be an equal gain in the way of 
specifieness and distinctness in our thinking 
and speech, by withdrawing this term from the 
whole region of conception proper, and con- 
fining it more narrowly to the higher work of 
the mind’s combining, inventing, and originat- 
ing processes. 

To what and how many of the intellectual 
faculties are the act and result—conception— 
as now understood by us, possible? Naturally, 
we would begin with tracing the process 
through the lowest plane of our cognitions or 
knowings, or those coming to us directly 
through sense. You form at will a conception 
of the triangle, the tree, the hue of green, the 
sound, the incident, the storm, ete., that you 
distinctly perceived and well remember. We 
need not now inquire how far, in case [the 
object perceived was complex, such conception 
may, or may not, be complete in detail. It is 
sufficient, here, that some parts or phenomena 
of the total object you did perceive; and some 
parts or phenomena of it—very likely a less 
number—you can now conceive or re-picture 
in mind. Now, you have often and very dis- 
tinctly had the sensation of hunger. Strive, 
when that sensation is absent, to conceive it, 
that is, to form, picture, or in some way have 
in mind the idea that shall reproduce or rep- 
resent to your consciousness now the hunger 
you once felt. It can not be done: to every 
human being it is impossible. Mark: I say 
the idea, hunger. For, to conceive mentally 
the fact, “‘at such or such a time I felt hun- 
ger,” is only to hold in consciousness _the idea 
of an event, or two events—namely, that at 
such or such a time a sensation of hunger 
arose in my badily organization, but leaving 
after I had taken due nourishment; and_that 
is entirely a different thing. The coming and 
the going of the sensation were two events— 
changes. As events or changes, these'I sup- 
pose were at the time cognized by the faculty 
of Eventuality. Their substance is not any 
' feeling or sensation, per se, but the cireum- 
stance that, at a particular time, of two states 
of feeling or sensation, both known to me 
when I experience them, and remembered by 
their names and by facts of their association 
with certain conditions, the one took the place 
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of the other, and afterward, gave place again to 
the other. The substance of these ideas or 
conceptions is simply cHance: Eventuality 
knows, remembers, and can conceive CHANGE: 
by associated time, place, conditions, ete., the 
mind knows the particular characters of the 
change, namely, from comfort to hunger, and 
then the reverse. 

The actual sensation, hunger, then, however 
vivid, ean leave nothing in the intellect that 
any faculty can afterward call up and realize 
as a conception. We shall find, on trial, the 
same thing true of the sensations we name 
thirst, satisfaction (from food or drink), comfort 
(the bodily feeling), uneasiness, pain; the 
aching to act of unused muscles, fatigue, and 
a host of minor muscular sensations, that 
show the place or movement of parts of the 
body ; all sensations of femperature ; many of the 
less distinct sensations of feeling or towch in 
the surfaces of the body; sensations of simple 
tastes, of odors, and of flavors. To affirm that 
we can not recall nor conceive sensations so 
vivid as those of pain, of heat or cold, of a taste, 
or of an odor, may at the first seem erroneous. 
But the most careful observation, the longest 
experience, will show that we can not. And, 
that the fact is such, is doubtless wisely order- 
ed. Let any one strive to picture in mind or 
to hold in his consciousness the smart of a burn, 
the piercing thrill of toothache, a feeling of 
warmth in a cold atmosphere, the luscious 
flavor of a ripe peach, or the odor of cinnamon 
or of the rose; he will find these, from the 
moment when the present sensations vanish, 
to be wholly beyond his reach. But then, 
what if it were otherwise, and we could at 
will reproduce these sensations? Certainly 
the whole current of experience and thought 
as now realized by us, would be broken up by 
a very great, and apparently a very useless 
sort of disturbances. 


Of all this large body of sensations, then, 
nothing (of their substance, that is) is left to 
be subject-matter for conception or imagina- 
tion. But every idea proper, of which the 
mind has once distinctly and permanently 
enough possessed itself, can form subject- 
matter for conception and imagination. The 
having of an idea, representing any quality, 
phenomenon, object, or relation, in fact deter- 
mines the possibility of our having a corre- 
sponding conception. And this being univer- 
sally true, we come to use conception and idea 
as synonymous and interchangeable terms; 
they are the same thing, seen in different 
aspects. Of that of which there is now in the 
mind, due to perception or to the higher cogni- 
tion of any non-perceptive intellectual faculty, 
and in the past or just now, an idea, of that, 
and of that only we can have a conception. 
It follows that the sensations above enumer- 
ated as ineapable of being represented in con- 
ceptions, are such as never give rise to ideas 


| proper—such as in their substance are never 
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perceived by any perceptive, nor cognized by 
any higher intellectual faculty. The only 
ideas we can have in respect to them are such 
as those given us by Eventuality, above 
alluded to; they are ideas about them, not of 
them. This large class of sensations leaves 
in the grasp of consciousness—of the faculties 
—of the mind (as we may choose to word it)— 
nothing having the dignity of an idea. They 
arise, are felt, and fade again, wholly in the 
organic, physical, or merely sentient aspect of 
the mind ; at best, they never rise above keenly 
appreciated sensations. As they leave no 
permanent transcript of themselves in the 
intellectual storehouse, they are wholly left 
behind us when we address ourselves to the 
study of any properly intellectual processes ; 
and of course, as to their substance, they will 
have no share in our consideration of the pro- 
cesses and results of imagination. 

Thus, then, our sensations or simplest states 
of consciousness are in this important respect 
wholly divisible into two great classes: of 
these, those of the first class have no relation 
to intellectual faculties proper, or, more logi- 
cally stated, the proper intellectual faculties 
have no relation to this kind of sensations ; 
while to every sensation of the second class 
there is some intellectual faculty, perceptive in 
character, so related that through and by 
means of that sensation it can acquire a per- 
ception or idea, to be lodged among the stores 
of the mind’s actual and proper knowledge ; 
perhaps, upon occasion, to be recalled and held 
in consciousness, for the mere possibility of the 
thing, for simple inspection of the idea, or for 
the higher purposes of abstracting from it, gen- 
eralizing it with its like, inferring from it, 
bringing it into new combinations, hypothetiz- 
ing in respect to it, putting it in some of its 
known relations into speech or expression, or 
in certain cases working it out in that practi- 
cal expression which we recognize as art, or 
which subserves other human uses. 

Let us now ascertain with what distinctness 
this simplest phase of imagination has been 
discerned and recorded by authorities already 
quoted, or by others. The first characteriza- 
tion of ‘‘ imagination” selected by Webster,— 
“The power or faculty of the mind by which 
it conceives and forms ideas of things [pre- 
viously] communicated to it by the organs of 
sense’’—is essentially a precise definition of 
simple conception; though it errs in making 
that a “faculty”? which is in fact an act or 
result of any one of many faculties. Glanville’s 
‘‘ jimagination’””—“ Our simple apprehension of 
corporeal objects, * * * if absent,”’—is a 
definition precisely true of the perceptive part 
of the same field, without the error above 
pointed out. Reid’s view, narrower than this, 
as will be seen, is quité inadequate. Web- 
ster’s second definition of imagination—* Con- 
ception ; image in the mind ; idea,””—exactly 
tallies ; but his illustrative quotation is not a 
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suitable one; for when we say of one, “ His 
wmaginations were often as just as they were 
bold and strong,” we speak, not of simple con- 
ceptions, which can have no higher qualities 
than truthfulness, clearness, and vividness, but 
of the products of combining or ereative imag- 
ination, which may possess boldness and 
strength, or the reverse. Morell’s first or re- 
productive form of imagination, which “ stores 
the mind with ideal images’’—meaning those 
coming through sense,—is simple conception. 
So is the “ passive imagination” of the French 
Encyclopedia. As this form has in it little of 
the enthusiasm—Shakspeare’s ‘ fine phrensy”’ 
—of the higher and creative form, the epithet 
“passive” at first seems well-chosen ; but as 
the process is generally a voluntary one, the 
term is inapplicable. Unimpassioned would 
better designate the character had in view. 
Simple conception and the combining imag- 
ination have been by some writers distinguished 
as the Reproductive, and the Productive 
Imagination. The qualifying or adjective 
terms here used are highly appropriate ; but 
we shall see abundant reason, as we proceed, 
for not regarding these as two varieties of one 
process, but as two wholly distinct operations, 
and so best characterized by unlike names. 
Among later metaphysicians the work of 
simple conception is coming to be, as a rule, 
pretty clearly and distinctively recognized ; 
and the special application of the name is also 
becoming common. 

To this well-grounded tendency, however, 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, standing among the highest 
authorities, constitutes a marked exception. 
Parceling out very nearly the same mental 
field that I have found as quite allowably 
remaining under the term, Imagination, Ham- 
iiton assigns all of such field to what he 
regards as one elementary power of mind— 
that which “‘ holds up vividly before itself the 
thoughts which * * * it has recalled into [and 
he elsewhere signifies that he would include 
also the thoughts it has new-combined or pro- 
duced in| Consciousness ;’’ and this one power 
he prefers to name the Representative Faculty. 
That mental act and result which in this dis- 
cussion seems to have been found properly to 
come under the now generally used term, 
Conception (simple), Hamilton regards as only 
the imaging or Representative Faculty holding 
in consciousness one of the kinds of ideas it 
can deal with, those given it by perception and 
memory—the latter, his Reproductive Faculty. 
Elsewhere he coneludes that the higher imag- 
ination, as yet only incidentally referred to 
here, ‘‘the Productive Imagination of the 
philosophers, is nothing but the Representative 
process plus that to which [he] would give the 
name of the Comparative’’—that is, the pro- 
cess of comparison. But let us remark, at 
this point, that by no amount of philosophizing, 
by no effort of sagacity or thought, can we 
make the comparing of any two ideas, or any 
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two parts of ideas do the work of combining 
or consolidating these two ideas or parts into 
one new and totally differing idea. By com- 
paring we may see whether or not two ideas 
or parts admit of joining ; but we can not thus 
do the joining. If we could, the powerful 
faculty of Comparison, along with active 
memory or reproduction of ideas, would make 
the poet ! But asound metaphysics, not less 
than Phrenology, will refuse to accept this 
deduction, and by consequence, the supposition 
from which it flows. And if, in future articles, 
I shall be able to show that into the combining 
or productive imagination a special faculty 
must enter, and one that is neither found nor 
needed in the reproductive form or simple 
conception, then the refutation of Hamilton’s 
views, on the subject of imagination generally, 
will be complete. We have already, however, 
detected enough of inconsistency with mental 
facts, and with true ideas of what constitutes 
a faculty, to warrant the statement that here 
at least, if in no other part of his metaphysical 
system, Hamilton clearly betrays the fatal 
deficiency that blighted much of the fruit of 
his great genius. That fatal deficiency was 
in lack of the ability to discriminate—to see 
asunder things that are inherently and essen- 
tially unlike, however they may be, phenom- 
enally and in appearance, confused, or similar. 
The great metaphysician was wanting in due 
development of that elementary power which 
a Seotch phrenologist, Mr. Scott, first sus- 
pected that his co-laborers had lost sight of 
under the idea and faeulty of Wit, and which 
it has occurred to me would fitly be named 
Difference-knowing, or Discrimination. The 
consequence here is, that his Representative 
Faculty embraces a heterogeneous assemblage 
of processes ; and that, in spite of a certain 
plausible and deceptive show of perspicuity 
which pervades this as all his writings, he has 
nevertheless left this important field as he 
found it, in almost inextricable confusion. To 
advance securely and successfully through a 
subject-matter so broad, it appears to me that 
the true course is to individualize and detach 
from it stage after stage, or faculty after fac- 
ulty,; until we have as nearly as may be 
exhausted the material it offers to our con- 
sideration. 

To return, then, to'the lowest stage—that 
of Simple Conception. Having aimed to clear 
the special ground here to be investigated, let 
us next strive to find its limits; that is, to 
determine just how many and what faculties 
can form conceptions representing the appro- 
priate objects of each. This will determine 
at the same time how many and what kinds 
of simple conceptions there can be. 

1. Effort-knowing (Weight).—I find that, 
my eyes closed and muscular system wholly 
passive, I can imagine or conceive the quality 
and fact of resistingness (resistance), and the 
act or muscular effort by which I become 
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aware of such resistance; also, a resisting 
object or thing, as disclosed to me—not as seen, 
but as felt—through such resistance. I can 
conceive of pressure—the result of the effort 
when met by the resistance ; and of course, 
when that pressure has to be exerted in an 
upward direction to keep a body from falling, 
I can conceive of the downward tendency the 
body has, and which we call weight. These 
conceptions, lying at the basis of our mechan- 
ical knowledge, are given us primarily by the 
muscular sense. The perceiving faculty gives 
the cognition or ground of the law—‘ Action 
and reaction are equal, and opposite’’—that 
is, effort and resistance are so; and as both 
are in one sense efforts, the term Effort-know- 
ing seems to give the essential of the perceptive 
faculty concerned. A_ simple 
Primarily, the dynamie faculty. 
2. Place-knowing (Locality) —I ean con- 
ceive that here I meet a resisting body, and 
there none. This is the germ of our knowledge 
of place, and of space ; it is not a simple per- 
ception, as is resistance, but is a cognition of 


perception. 


an obvious or sensible relation—of this spot to 
that spot, ete. Fixed, by presence of or known 
relation, to certain objects, we conceive it as 
position. Taken to one side or other of a spot, 
we conceive it as direction. A collection of 
positions, marked by objects, gives us a con- 
crete surface, plan, map, ete. I conceive also 
a change from place to place, 2. e., motion ; 
and the motion of a given weight, momentum. 
Primarily, the topographic faculty. 

3. Magnitude-knowing (Size). — With eyes 
closed and muscular system quiet as before, I 
can conceive the how-grealness—the amount 
—of a resistance or an effort ; not as if defin- 
itely measured, but as so great in one case, less 
or greater in another. So, I conceive the quan- 
tity of place, 7.e., stze proper, within certain 
boundaries or surfaces. A simple perception. 
The algebraic faculty. 

4. Configuration-knowing (Form).—Form is 
a quality resulting from imposing on place or 
space the conditions of direction and quantity, 
or size. Simple, or considerably complex, it 
is readily and vividly conceived. I am yet in 
doubt whether to regard the knowing of form 
as in itself a simple perception, or as cognized 
through the relations that compose it, and 
hence, as a cognition of sensible relations. 
The geometric faculty. 

5. Color-knowing (Color).— We vividly 
conceive hwes, and also lights and shades, as 
well as degrees of mere brilliancy. Evidently 
in the three first-named aspects, at least, a 
simple perception. The optic faculty. 

6. Sound-knowing (not generally recog- 
nized).—Simple perception of sounds, apart 
from any relations or qualities of melody, and 
whether they be noises or tones. We readily 
form conceptions of such of these as hearing 
has furnished us. The acoustic faculty. 

7. Thing-knowing (Individuality). — This 
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power concretes various of the qualities now 
named, and separately perceivable, into indi- 
vidual objects. And we readily conceive such 
objects, as previously perceived, in infinite 
variety. Not a simple perception, but a con- 
erete cognition. The specially descriptive 
faculty. 

8. Name-knowing (Language).—This fac- 


ulty recognizes that quality in a symbol by | 


which it can be a symbol—feels and appre- 
ciates the namingness of a name. It retains 
and conceives names, in great number. A 
cognition of a relation fixed in our conscious- 
ness. The lexicographic faculty. 

9. Arrangement-knowing (Order). —Given a 
number of things, of almost any character, it 
will be probable we shall find in them some 
mark or other by which we can place them 
consecutively in a rank or ranks. We easily 
conceive orders of known things—or, in the 
simplest sense, methods of putting them. 
Evidently a cognition of sensible relations. 
The classifie faculty. 

10. _ Change-knowing (Eventuality).— All 
events or actions are changes in some way, 
and to our perception, are phenomena proper. 
This is true, as seen above, of changes going 
on in our own bodies, nay, in our own con- 
sciousness, as well as of those known to us 
through the eye and ear. Given the sub- 
stances or things, we readily conceive the 
changes we have witnessed in them. A cog- 
nition of simple or concreted sensible relations. 
The historic faculty. 

11. Number-knowing (Calculation) —Given, 
things, the relation of how-many-ness is readily 
obvious or sensible among them; and this 
relation thus once learned, is also readily con- 
ceived ; indeed, it is carried forward in con- 
ception to combinations infinitely beyond the 
reach of the perception that first assured it of 
its element—namely, 1+ 1, or 2. A eognition 
of arelation. The arithmetic faculty. 

2. Duration-knowing (Time) —Whether as 
the passage from moment to moment, or the 
lapse or interval embracing so many moments 
or durations of small given length, time is 
readily conceived in idea. Evidently, prima- 
rily known to us by the succession of events, 
such as our own sensations, or thoughts, or 
perceptions. Thus, it appears to be a cog- 
nition of a relation between our own mental 
states, accepted as corresponding with a suc- 
cession in nature. The chronologic faculty. 


13. Melody-knowing (Tune).—Recognizes 
and appreciates that quality, or rather relation, 
in successive tones which we term melody, and 
in case of the blending of two or more series 
of such tones, harmony. The ease and vivid- 
ness with which these are formed in coneep- 
tion are well known. The musical faculty. 

The reasoning faculties, as stated in my first 
article, cognize each a relation between things 
or events, that is of a higher, or we may say 
deeper sort; that is, a non- sensible, or recon- 
dite relation. When one of these faculties, for 
the first time in the experience of the child- 
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mind, cognizes the relation it has never before 
felt, or, as We may say, projects the idea of 
that relation into consciousness, the aet is the 
one appropriately termed Original Suggestion, 
giving a mentally suggested, not a simply 
perceptive, idea; but, had it not been specific- 
ally assigned to another field, the name Orig- 
inal Conception would answer for this act 
almost or quite as well. After first projection 
or suggestion of any of these rational ideas, or 
ideas of non-sensible relation, they recur again 
as often as occasions in nature or in thought 
evoke them. When so recurring, they are 
named Suggestions (relative) ; 
or in technica] language, they are quite as 
often spoken of as merely Conceptions (higher 
relative) ; and I think no loss of clearness or 
truth can follow from our so regarding them 
in the present cennection. Thus doing, we 
shall have : 

14. Resemblance-knowing (Comparison).— 
Weight must bring or put together, 2. é., in the 
common meaning, compare, hold in the conscious 
mind side by side, two or more (conceptions of) 
weights ; and so, Form must compare, 7. e., 
conceive at one time two or more forms ; $ 
Color, two or more hues; Eventuality, two or 
more phenomena proper; and soon. Then, if 
there be in the nature of any such pair or group 
of things resemblance, and the corresponding 
faculty be active, it will cognize such resem- 
blance, and pronounce (what the expression- 
faculty will be left to put into terms), a judg- 
ment of such or such degree of zdentity, 
accordingly. So, Individuality and Event- 
uality may bring forward in conception a 
candle streaming its light through the night, 
and also a good act, beaming (on men’s minds) 
through a world recognized as full of wicked- 
ness. Now, if Combining or Poetic Imagination 
and the Expression-faculty stand ready to do 
their work, the resemblance which the Resem- 
blance-faculty discerned may come forth to us 
in the following beautiful and beautifully- 
worded truth : 


“ How far that little candle throws its beams !— 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


This is a case of analogy, which is only a 
proportionateness or resemblance in pairs of 
relations between things or ideas. The faculty 
is, for speech and literature, the metaphoric, 
and for science and reasoning, the generalizing 
and inductive faculty. 

15. Dependence-knowing (Causality).—The 
cognition suggested by this faculty, and 
repeated through life, we generalize and ex- 
press in the axiom—‘t No event takes place 
without an adequate cause.” Then the rela- 
tion of cause is a thing to be found in an 
immense number of instances. Reason, mean- 
ing motive or determining antecedent, is also 
a thing extending to a wide range of instances, 
The reason of darkness is a certain position of 
the spectator and of the sun; but this is not 
the cause of the darkness, unless a positive 
cause can produce a negation of effect. Be- 
cause is the word we most commonly employ, 
in assigning both causes and reasons. Now, 
there is a still broader element or idea in both 
these cases ; the single element that constitutes 
them, in an essential-particular, one; and I 
am led to think that this element is that 
expressed by the word dependence. Every 
cause and every reason is a dependence of this 
on that, of one fact on another fact. This idea 
of a relation of dependence is one in essence, 
in all the phenomena; and it is one that we 
readily and forcibly conceive, though, of course, 
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not in the manner of almost positive vision in 
which we mentally hold up a form or a color. 
The logieal and deductive faculty. 

16. Difference-knowing (an element under 
what has been called Wit)—The minds that 
most readily and continually see resemblances, 
and so tend to explain by illustrations, to group 
and generalize, and to reason by analogies, are 
not always nor necessarily the minds that best 
discriminate, divide, and distinguish in idea, 
that abstract readily, and criticise with point 
and truth. More frequently than otherwise, 
the former ability is unaitended, or much more 
feebly attended, with the latter. A part of 
what we call wit, and all that we recognize as 
acumen, especially of the metaphysical sort, is, 
I am persuaded, due to the discriminative fac- 
ulty. Now, difference, not less than resem- 
blance, 1s a relation of things and phenomena 
very widely present, and very continually met 
with. The relation, like resemblance, or 
dependence, is one, but met under an infinite 
variety of aspects and conditions. We readily 
and distinctly conceive in mind this idea of 
relation, essential unlikeness, or difference. 
The abstractive and specially critical faculty. 
‘The other reasoning faculties are, however, in 
a degree employed in criticism. 

So far as we have now advanced, we seem, 
by the test of having clear conceptions of each 
sort, and each sort of a kind essentially unlike 
those possible to other powers, to have con- 
firmed the existence of the following element- 
ary faculties : 

a. I. Simple perceptives—Those knowing 
Effort, Magnitude, Configuration (perhaps), 
Color, Sound ; in all, 5. 

Il. Relative perceptives—Those knowing 
Place, Name, Arrangement, Number, Duration, 
Melody ; in all, 6. 

III. Coneretive perceptives—Those knowing 
concrete Thing, and Change; in all, 2.—Per- 
ceptives. 13, 

b. 1. Ratiocinative faculties.—T hose knowing 
Resemblance, Dependence, and Difference ; in 
all, 3. 

The Perceptive faculties, then, receive the 
sensations resulting in ideas only through four 
of the senses; namely, the Muscular Sense, 
Touch, Sight, Hearing. But some of them 
appear to take cognizance, in part at least, of 
facts of consciousness, 2” se, and not, as in the 
larger number of cases, as mirroring impres- 
sions from the external world. 

From this review we learn that there is no 
place whatever for a faculty of Simple Con- 
ception, whether objective or relative; and 
we find, in the very nature of the results 
arrived at, incidental confirmation sufficient 
of the truth of the phrenological view, that 
every intellectual faculty serves as both the 
memory and the power of conception for its own 
class of perceptions or cognitions. Further, 
let it be remarked that simple conception is 
here first treated of, not because it is in order 
of time always earlier than original conception, 
as probably in some instances it is not; but 
because in point of simplicity as an act, it 
stands lowest in the seale. Finally, we should 
remark that, in consequence of the necessarily 
more or less loose employment of terms, the 
word conception is sometimes taken to denote, 
not the precise acts—the simple and the 
original conceptive processes proper, which it 
is my aim first to individualize—but even the 
higher results of creative imagination. In 
such sense I may, for convenience, sometimes: 
employ it. 
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i CONTINUED FROM OOTOBER NUMBER. | 

Ir the world be really governed by God on the principle of the 
supremacy of the moral and intellectual faculties, our social miseries 
must arise from individuals and classes pursuing their separate inter- 
ests, regardless of those of the rest of the community ; and in this 
view, the sooner all ranks enjoy political power, the sooner will leg- 
islation assume a truly moral character, and benefit the entire nation. 
But keeping in view the other principle which I have endeavored to 
expound—that men are incapable of steadily pursuing moral and just 
objects until their moral and intellectual faculties have been well 


_ trained and enlightened—you will perceive that no nation can become 
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fit for a republican form of government until all classes of the people 
have been adequately and nearly equally instructed. The ancient 
republics of Greece and Rome form no éxceptions to this rule. They 
were confined to a very small territory, and the citizens of each repub- 
lic were for many ages within reach of personal communication with 
each other, so that there existed some degree of equality of intelligence 
among them. Whenever their boundaries became extensive, their 
free government ceased, and was superseded by despotism. But these 
ancient republics never were moral institutions. Their freedom, so 
far as it existed, resulted from the equal balance of selfishness and 
power in the different classes of the community ; or from the rivalry 
of their different orators and leaders, who destroyed each other, as 
they respectively attempted to usurp an undue share of authority. 
The people in their assemblies, and the senators in their senates, were 
often guilty of the most unjust and unprincipled tyranny against indi- 
viduals ; and altogether, the boasted liberties of Greece and Rome 
appear only as the concessions of equally matched combatants, always 
withdrawn when equality in the power of aggression and resistance 
ceased to exist. The reason of this is obvious. In those states there 
was no true religion, no moral training, no printing-presses, and no 
science of nature. The great mass of the people were ignorant ; and 
experience teaches us that although a people, enjoying large brains 
and active temperaments, situate in a fine climate, but destitute of 
moral and intellectual training, may have been ingenious and acute, 
yet that they must have been turbulent and immoral ; and such these 
ancients really were. Their monuments and records which have 
reached us are the works of a few distinguished men who arose among 
them, and who certainly displayed high genius in the fine arts, in 
literature, and eloquence; but these were the educated and the 
talented few. From the very necessity of their circumstances, without 
science, and without printed books, the mass of the people must have 
been profoundly ignorant, the slaves of the animal propensities, 
Their domestic habits, as well as their public conduct, show that this 
was the case. The popular religion of the ancient nations was a mass 
of revolting absurdities and superstitions. Their wives were reduced 
to the condition of mere domestic drudges, and the hours of recreation 
of the men were devoted to concubines. Their public entertainments 
were sanguinary combats, in which ferocious men put each other to 
death, or in which wild animals tore each other to pieces. All labor 
was performed by slaves, whom they treated in the cruelest. manner. 
They pursued war and conquest as their national occupations, and in 
their public acts they occasionally banished or condemned to death 
their best and most upright citizens. These are facts, which we read 
of in the histories of Greece and Rome. They exhibit the vigorous 
ascendency of the animal propensities, and the feeble power of the 
moral sentiments, as clearly as if we saw the barbarian crowds stand- 
ing before us in all their prowess and ferocity. 





‘the greatest calamities. 
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In the middle ages, a number of small republics sprang up in Italy, 
and we are dazzled by representations of their wealth, magnificence, 
and freedom. One observation applies to them all. They exhibited 
the dominion of an oligarchy over the people, and the ruling classes 
practiced the most disgraceful tyranny, wherever they were not 
restrained by fear of each other. Most of them ultimately fell before 
the power of the larger monarchies, and are now extinct. 

Switzerland presents a brighter prospect. As it was the first coun- 
try in Europe which acquired freedom, so has it longest preserved the 
blessing. The moral and intellectual qualities of the people, which 
I described in my last Lecture, fitted them for free governments, and 
the Swiss nation constituted itself into a congeries of republics, acting 
in federation, but each independent in its internal administration. In 
the course of time, power fell into the hands of an aristocratic class 
there, as in Italy, but the native qualities of the Swiss mind seem to 
have warded off the consequences which in other countries generally 
ensued. ‘‘ The members of the Sovereign Council of Bern,” we are 
told,* “‘ were elected for life, and every ten years there was an election 
to supply the vacancies that had occurred during that period. The 
councilors themselves were the electors; and as old families became 
extinct, and as it was a rule that there should not be less than eighty 
families having members in the great council, vacancies were supplied 
from new families of burghers. Still, the number of families in whose 
hands the government was vested was comparatively small; and 
several unsuccessful attempts were made, in the course of the eight- 
eenth century, to alter this state of things, and to reinstate the 
assemblies of the body of the burghers. The discontent, however, was 
far from general, and it did not extend to the country population 
The administration was conducted in an orderly, unostentatious, and 
economical manner; the taxes were few and light. ‘It would be 
difficult,’ says the historian Muller, ‘to find in the history of the 
world a commonwealth which, for so long a period, has been so wisely 
administered as that of Bern. In other aristocracies, the subjects 
were kept in darkness, poverty, and barbarism; factions were 
encouraged among them, while justice winked at crime or took bribes ; 
and this was the case in the dependencies of Venice. But the people 
of Bern stood, with regard to their patricians, rather in the relation 
of clients toward their patrons, than in that of subjects toward their 
sovereigns.’ Zschokke, a later Swiss historian, speaking of Bern, and 
other aristocracies of Switzerland, says, ‘They acted like scrupulous 
guardians. The magistrates, even the highest among them, received 
small salaries; fortunes were made only in foreign service, or in the 
common bailiwieks of the subject districts. Although the laws were 
defective and trials secret, the love of justice prevailed in the country ; 
power wisely respected the rights of the humblest freeman. In the 
principal towns, especially the Protestant ones, wealth fostered science 
and the fine arts. Bern opened fine roads, raised public buildings, 
fostered agriculture in its fine territory, relieved those districts that 
were visited by storms or inundations, founded establishments for the 
weak and the helpless, and yet contrived to accumulate considerable 
sums in its treasury. But the old patriotism of the Swiss slumbered ; 
it was replaced by selfishness, and the mind remained stationary ; the 
various cantons were estranged from each other; instruction spread 
in the towns, but coarseness and ignorance prevailed in the country.’ 
The consequence of all this was, that when the storm came from 
abroad, it found the Swiss unprepared to face it. The French repub- 
lic, in its career of aggression, did not respect the neutrality of Switz- 
erland,’’ but seized upon its territory and treasures, and inflicted on it 
In 1815, an aristocratical constitution was 
given to Bern, under the sanction of the allied powers who dethroned 
Napoleon ; but in 1830, the canton of Bern, and several others, again 
changed their government, and became democratic republics. ‘ The 
new constitution has now (1835) been in force for more than three 








* Penny Cyclopedia, article Brrn—vol. iy., p. 804. 
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years; notwithstanding some heart-burnings and party ebullitions, 
things appear to be settling into a regular system, and no act of violence 
or open bloodshed has accompanied the change.” 

This account of Bern appears remarkable, when compared with the 
history of other republies, the ruling factions of which, when allowed 
the privilege of self-election, life-tenures of office, and freedom from 
responsibility, invariably became selfish and unprincipled tyrants, 
converting the laws into engines of oppression, and the revenues of 
the state into sources of private gain. I can account for the superiority 
of the Swiss only by the larger endowment of the moral and reflecting 
organs in their brains, which seems to have been a characteristic 
feature in the people from a very remote period, and which still con- 
tinues. The Swiss skulls in the possession of the Phrenological 
Society, present higher developments of the moral and intellectual 
organs than those of any other of the continental nations which I have 
seen. The Germans, who are originally the same people, in many 
districts, resemble them; but they vary much in different places. 
The Swiss brain, I may also notice, is not equally favorably developed 
in all the cantons. In Bern, Geneva, and Zurich, the combinations 
are the best ; at least this struck me in traveling through the country. 

I introduce these remarks to direct your attention to the fact, that 
the development of the brain is a most important element in judging 
of the adaptation of any particular people for any particular form of 
government ; a principle which is entirely lost sight of by those phi- 
losophers who believe that all men are naturally equal in their dis- 
positions and intellectual capacities, and that a free government is 
equally suited to all. 

The conclusion which I draw in regard to the republican form of 
government is, that no people is fit for it in whom the moral and 
intellectual organs are not largely developed, and in whom also they 
are not generally and extensively cultivated. The reason is clear. 
The propensities being all selfish, any talented leader, who will 
address himself strongly to the interests and prejudices of an ignorant 
people, will carry their suffrages to any scheme which he may propose, 
and he will speedily render himself a dictator and them slaves. If 
there be a numerous dominant class equally talented and enlightened, 
the individuals among them will keep each other in check, but they 
will rule as an oligarchy, in the spirit of a class, and trample the 
people under their feet. Thus it appears that, by the ordination of 
Providence, the people have no alternative but to acquire virtue and 
knowledge ; to embrace large, liberal, and enlightened views; and to 
pursue moral and beneficial objects—or to suffer oppression. This is 
another of the proofs that the moral government of the world is based 
on the principle of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect ; 
for, turn where we will, we find suffering linked with selfishness, and 
enjoyment with benevolence and justice, in public as well as in private 
affairs. 

The United States of North America present the best example of a 
democracy which has hitherto appeared in the history of the world. 
Power is there lodged with the entire people; and their magistrates, 
from the lowest to the highest, are truly the delegates of the national 
authority. Yet, in the older States of the Union, life and property are 
as secure as in any country in the world, and liberty is more complete. 
In my last Lecture, I traced, in the history of this people, their prep- 
aration for freedom. The founders of American society were moral, 
religious, and industrious men, flying from injustice and oppression ; 
and were, therefore, probably men of the keenest moral and religious 
feelings to be found in the Old World, at the time when they emigrated 
to America. Their ranks continued to be recruited from the indus- 
trious and enterprising sons of Europe; and hence, when they threw 
off the yoke of Britain, the materiel of the States consisted chiefly of 
minds of the best quality. Since they acquired their independence, 
they have continued to advance in education, morality, and intelligence ; 
and the extent of education is considerably greater there than in any 
other country in the world, certain portions of Germany, perhaps, 
being alone excepted. In Britain and France, you will find more 
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highly educated men; but beside them, you will perceive countless 
multitudes of human beings enveloped in the profoundest ignorance. 
In America, you will meet with few men of such eminent culture and 
attainments as England and France can boast of; but you will look 
in vain for the masses of uneducated stolidity which are the disgrace 
of Europe. The American people are nearly all to some extent 
educated. They are not only able, on an emergency, to read and 
write, but they are in the daily habit of reading ; and they understand 
the great principles of morals, political economy, and government 
better than the uneducated classes of this country. The co-existence 
of the greatest freedom, therefore, with the highest general intelligence, 
in America, is in harmony with the doctrines which I am now 
endeavoring to expound. 

[The foregoing observations were written before I had visited the 
United States, and were founded on such information asI had then 
obtained from communications with individuals who had lived in 
them, and from books. After enjoying the advantages of personal 
observation, I allow these remarks to remain, as essentially correct ; 
but I find that I have over-estimated the attainments of the mass of 
the people in the United States. The machinery for education which 
they have instituted, and which they support by taxation, or voluntary 
contribution, is great and valuable, and rather exceeds than falls short 
of my preconceived opinions—but the quality and quantity of the edu- 
cation dispensed by it are far inferior to what I had imagined. The 
things taught, and the modes of teaching, in the public or common 
schools which educate the people, are greatly inferior to what are 
found in the improved schools of Britain. While, therefore, I retain 
the observation, “that the people generally understand the great 
principles of morals, political economy, and government better than 
the uneducated classes of Britain,” I must add the qualification, that 
the difference between the two is only like that between moonlight* 
and the light of the stars. In regard to the scientific principles of 
morals, political economy, and government, especially of the first and 
the second, the people of the United States appear to me to be greatly 
in the dark. At the same time, there are many enlightened philan- 
thropists among them who see and deplore this ignorance, and are 
laboring assiduously, and I have no doubt successfully, to remove it. 
The impulse toward a higher education is, at this time, strong and 
energetic ; and as the Americans are a practical people, I anticipate a 
great and rapid improvement. In Massachusetts, the Hon. Horace 
Mann is devoting the whole powers of his great and enlightened mind 
to the advancement of the common schools, and he is ably and 
zealously seconded by the Government and enlightened coadjutors. 
The results can not fail to be highly advantageous. The people of 
the United States owe it to themselves, and to the cause of freedom all 
over the world, to exhibit the spectacle of a refined, enlightened, moral, 
and intellectual democracy. Every male above twenty-one years of 
age among them, claims to be a sovereign. He is, therefore, bound to 
be a gentleman. The great cause of the extravagance and apparent 
unsteadiness of democracy in the United States appears to me to be 
referrible to the extreme youth, and consequent excitability and want 
of experience of the majority of their voters. The population doubles 
itself by natural increase every twenty-five years, and hence the pro- 
portion of the young to the aged is much greater than in European 
countries. The franchise is enjoyed at the age of 21, and the 
majority of their voters are under 35, so that the country is governed 
to a great extent by the passion, rashness, and inexperience, instead 
of by the wisdom and virtue of its people.] 

The history of the world has shown nations degenerating, and losing 
the independence and freedom which they once possessed, and it is 
prophesied that America will lose her freedom and become a kingdom 
in the course of years, or that her States will fall asunder and destroy 
each other. It is supposed, also, that the civilized nations of Europe 





* An American. gentleman, who is much interested in his country’s welfare, on read- 
ing this passage remarked, “ You may say moonlight when the moon is in the first 
quarter.” 
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will become corrupt, and, through excessive refinement, sink into 
effeminacy, and proceed from effeminacy to ignorance, from ignorance 
to barbarism, and thence to dissolution. This has been the fate of the 
great nations of antiquity ; and it is argued that, as there is nothing 
new under the sun, what has been, will be, and that the ultimate 
destruction of European civilization is certain; while it is admitted 
that freedom, art, and science may flourish in some other region of the 
globe. The principle in philosophy, that similar causes, in similar 
circumstances, produce similar effects, admits of no exception ; and if 
modern Europe and the United States of America were in the same 
condition in which the monarchies and republics of the ancient world 
existed, I should at once subscribe to the conclusion. But in the 
ancient governments, the mass of the people, owing to the want of 
printing, never were educated or civilized; and even the attainments 
of the ruling classes were extremely limited. They had literature and 
the fine arts, but they had no sound morality, no pure religion, little 
science, and very few of the useful arts which have resulted from 
science. The national greatness of those ages, therefore, was not the 
growth of the common mind, but arose from the genius of a few indi- 
viduals, aided by accidental circumstances. It was like the dominion 
of France in our own day, when the military talents of Napoleon 
extended her sway from Naples to Moscow, and from Lisbon to Vienna ; 
but which, resting on no superiority in the French people over the 
people of the conquered nations, was dissolved in a day, even under 
the eye of the commanding genius who had raised it. 

When we apply the history of the past as an index to the events of 
the future, the condition of like circumstances is wanting ; for Europe 
and the United States are in the progress (however slow) of presenting, 
for the first time in the world, the spectacle of a universally educated 
people; and on this account I do not subscribe to the probability of 
civilization perishing, or modern nations becoming effeminate and 
corrupt. The discovery of the natural laws, and those of organization 
in particular, will guard them against this evil. It is true that only 
a few states in Europe have yet organized the means of universally 
educating the people; but Prussia, France, Holland, and Switzerland 
have done so, and Britain is becoming anxious to follow their example. 
The others must pursue the same course, for their own security and 
welfare. A barbarous people can not exist in safety beside enlightened 
nations. 

For the same reasons I do not anticipate the dissolution of the union 
of the States of North America, or that they will lose their freedom. 
They are advancing in knowledge and morality ; and whenever the 
conviction becomes general, that the interests of the whole States are 
in harmony, which they undoubtedly are, the miserable attempts to 
foster the industry of one at the expense of another will be given up, 
and they may live in amity, and flourish long, the boast of the world, 
so far as natural causes of dissolution are concerned. This expectation 
is founded on the hope that they will give a real education to their 
people ; an education which shall render them conversant with the great 
principles of morals and political economy; so that they may know 
that there is a power above themselves, that of nature and nature’s 
God, whose laws they must obey before they can be prosperous and 
happy. 1 assume, also, that means will be found to expunge the blot 
and pestilence of slavery from their free institutions. It is a canker 
which will consume the vitals of the Union, if it be not in time eradi- 
cated. ,These expectations may appear to some to be bold and chimer- 
ical ; but truth’s triumphs have no limits, and justice, when once 
recognized as a rule of action, which it emphatically is in the institu- 
tions of the United States, can not be arrested midway in its career. 

The greatest dangers to the institutions of the United States are now 
impending over them. The people are young, prosperous, rapidly in- 
creasing, and still very imperfecily instructed. The natural conse- 
quence is, that they are rash, impetuous, boastful, and ambitious, ready 
to rush inte contests with other nations about real or imaginary inter- 
ests. Their institutions are-caleulated to prevent and remove causes 
of quarrel among themselves, but provide no adequate barriers to their 
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encroachments on other nations. The extension of their territory may 
render their bonds of union too feeble to hold them together, and ambi- 
tion may ruin a fabrie which, under the guidance of morality and 
reason, might endure forever. Their only chance of salvation lies in 
the success of their efforts to train and instruct a rising generation in 
virtue and knowledge. A cheering sign of improvement is presented 
in the superior works that are now prepared for the instruction of the 
people in the United States. ‘‘The School Library,” published in 
Boston under the sanction and by authority of the Board of Education 
of the State of Massachusetts, contains volumes replete with instruc- 
tion, and characterized by good taste. The State of New York, like- 
wise, has established a fund for supplying schools with good libraries: 
Private individuals, also, are contributing important works to the edu- 
cation of the people. Among these I have recently seen one that was 
much wanted, and‘is now admirably supplied by E. P. Hurlbut, Esq., 
namely, a work on ‘Civil Offices and Political Ethics.” The 
“ Ethies” are obviously founded on the new philosophy. 

From the principles now laid down, it follows that the tendency of 
all governments, in modern times, is to become more democratic in 
proportion as the people become more intelligent and moral. Since 
1831 our own government has been much more under the influence of 
the people than at any previous period of our history. Those who feel 
alarm at the march of democracy read history without the lights of 
philosophy. They have their minds filled with the barbarous democ- 
racies of Greece and Rome, and of the French Revolution, and tremble 
at the anticipated rule of an ignorant rabble in Britain. On the other 
hand, the only democracy which | anticipate, to be capable of gaining 
the ascendency here, will be that of civilized and enlightened, of 
moral and refined men; and if the principles which [ have expounded 
be correct, that the higher sentiments and intellect are intended by 
nature to govern, it will be morally impossible that while an enlight- 
ened and an ignorant class co-exist, as in Britain, the ignorant can 
rule. The British aristocracy, by neglecting their own education, may 
become relatively ignorant, in comparison with the middle classes, and 
their influence may then decay ; but should this happen, it would still 
be an example of the intelligence of the country bearing the chief 
sway. In France, the dominion of the ferocious democrats was short- 
lived ; the superior class gradually recovered their authority, and the 
reign of terror never was restored. In the ancient democracies there 
was no enlightened class comparable with that of Britain. [ regard, 
therefore, the fears of those who apprehend that the still ignorant and 
rude masses of our country will gain political power, and introduce 
anarchy, as equally unfounded with the terror that the rivers will 
some day flow upward, and spread the waters of the ocean over the 
valleys and the mountains. The laws of the moral are as stable as 
those of the physical world; both may be shaken for a time by storms 
or convulsions, but the great elements of order remain forever un- 
touched, and after the clearing of the atmosphere they are seen in all 
their original symmetry and beauty. The result which I anticipate is, 
that education, religion, and the knowledge of the natural laws will in 
time extend over all classes of the community, till the conviction 
shall become general, that the Creator has rendered all our interests 
and enjoyments compatible ; and that then all classes will voluntarily 
abandon exclusive privileges, unjust pretensions to superiority, and the 
love of selfish dominion, and establish a social condition in which hom- 
age will be paid only to virtue, knowledge, and utility, and in which 
a pure Christian equality, in so far as human nature is capable of 
realizing it, embodying the principle of doing to others as we would 
wish others to do unto us, will universally prevail. These days may 
be very distant; but causes leading to their approach appear to me to 
exist, and to be already in operation; and I hope that, in giving ex- 
pression to these anticipations, | am stating the deductions of a sound 
philosophy, and not uttering the mere inspirations of a warm imagina- 
tion. At all events, this theory, which places independence, freedom, 
public prosperity, and individual happiness on the basis of religion, 
morality, and intelligence, is ennobling in itself, and can not possibly 
do harm. Indeed, it can scarcely disappoint us ; because, however far 
mankind may stop short of the results which I have anticipated, and 
for the realization of which | allow centuries of time, it is certain that 
every step which they shall advance in this career will lead them 
nearer to happiness, while by no other path can they attain to perma- 
nent prosperity and power. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE ONE HUNDRED AND TEN.] 
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are quite desirous of 
accumulating proper- 
ty; it may not be 
money, perhaps a li- 
brary, pictures, en- 
gravings, or curiosi- 
ties of different kinds. 
You are very frank, 
eandid, and  open- 
hearted ; are scarcely 
cautious enough, but 
liable to trust to 
others too much; are 
very sensitive to 
praise, are decidedly 
ambitious, but some- 
what wanting in dig- 
nity, pride, and self- 
love; you have more 
powers of mind than 
you have capacity to 
command respect and 
make an impression 
upon others. 

| You are conscien- 
| tious, honest, andup- 
right; are hopeful, 
sanguine, and enthu- 
silastic; have a good 
degree of Spirituality 
and appreciation of 
subjects of a spiritual 
nature; have fair 








PROF. DANIEL EB. GROUX. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


[This gentleman was brought forward for public exam- 
ination at one of our lectures in the city of Washington, 
in March, 1860, and the following is the result as reported 
from the lips of the examiner.] 


You have a remarkably active, intense, 
nervous organization. Are susceptible of 
almost the highest degree of mental action, 
and you will find it difficult to take life quietly. 
You have not sufficient strength of body and 
power of the vital system to go through with 
so severe tasks as you put upon yourself. 
Your digestive system is quite out of order, 
and you need to pay more attention to physical 
exercise. 

You have a very ardent, intense, and ex- 
citable tone of mind. Your social brain being 
large and active, you are susceptible of rather 
strong love, are decidedly conjugal, deeply 
interested in children, strongly attached to 
friends, fond of home, and are continuous 
in mental action—are liable to be absent- 
minded. You have all the executive organs 
strongly developed ; are combative and quick 
to resent injury or insult, and can not tamely 
submit to any interference with your rights. 

Your appetite is strong and active, and you 
are in danger of eating too much or of indulg- 
ing your appetite in some other form. You 











veneration and_ re- 
spect, but your Benevolence is decidedly the 
more prominent and influential. Your sym- 
pathies are easily excited, and when they are 
awakened, you are quite generous. 

You have ingenuity, imagination, and powers 
of imitation in a full degree of development ; 
you have love of the sublime, fondness for the 
witty and mirthful, and are rather easily 
captivated by brilliancy and wit; but the most 
remarkable features of your organization are 
intellectual. 

Very few men exist who have a better 
command of language, can tell more of 
what they know, or learn foreign languages 
more easily or rapidly than yourself. You 
have a remarkable memory of events and 
statistics, of places, localities, and the relative 
position of objects, and of all kinds of know- 
ledge. You have very great powers of obser- 
vation, you see all that is to be seen in your 
travels. You remember everything you do 
and say, as well as forms, faces, figures, 
shapes, and the adaptation of things. You 
measure by the eye, and judge of proportions 
with great accuracy. You have a correct idea 
of weight; remember colors and the order and 
arrangement of all you come in contact with, 
whether it relates to natural objects, to 
works of art and mechanism, or to scientific 
arrangements. You have a favorable talent 
for arithmetic and could make a good mathe- 
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matician. You think too much, and are oecu- 
pied too much with your reasoning intellect. 

You are a good critic, are particularly dis- 
criminative, and are remarkable for your dis- 
cernment of eharacter and ability to read the 
minds of others. You have an unusual de- 
gree of expertness of mind in becoming ac- 
quainted with coming events, and you become 
prophetic about persons and things. Your 
forte is in the Janguages and sciences. 

If you wish to live long, to be healthy and 
happy, you must study less and work more, 
have more recreation, and devote yourself to 
more physical enjoyments. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Groux is Professor of Numismatics and 
Modern Languages—F rench, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Russian, 
ete. Since his arrival in the United States, in 
1844, he cherished the idea of publishing a 
work on American medals and coins, to qualify 
himself for which he has journeyed widely 
over the continent, and been permitted to 
inspect private and public cabinets. The 
work is proposed to be published in three large 
volumes, with ample illustrations, and, if re- 
alized, can not fail to be of great historical 
value, as well as most interesting and curious. 
In regard to his talents and attainments we 
have obtained from authentic sources the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars : 

As a child he was exceedingly precocious. 
Before he was three years old he had learned 
to read, and was so far capable of appreciating 
a subject that he fell in a fit of laughter in 
reading ‘Don Quixote” to his mother. He 
early showed the great passion of his life, for 
at the age of seven years he had nearly eight 
hundred French five-sous pieces. At the age 
of twelve he spoke Greek, Latin, French, and 
German very fluently. At the age of fourteen 
he traveled all over Europe, visited most of 
the museums and picture galleries of Italy, 
France, and England, where he learned the 
English language in six weeks ; visited Russia, 
and learned its language in six months ; visited 
Sweden, and mastered its language in a few 
weeks, 

His memory is such that, after a lapse of 
sixteen years, he could point out all the re- 
markable abjects of art he has seen, and state 
where the best pictures from Raphael, Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, Murillo, Salvator Rosa, etc., 
may be found; in fact, time has no power on 
his memory either for localities, events, or 
dates. His capacity in languages, and ability 
to master them, is most remarkable; but the 
leading tendency of his mind is the knowl- 
edge of Numismatics. This science is to him 
the ne plus ultra. Any medal or coin once 
seen by him is never forgotten ; and it is a fact 
well known, that he can nearly always tell the 
reverse of a coin when the obverse is shown to 
him. Some of his pupils brought 685 different 
coins in a box to try his powers of memory, 
and he readily told the reverse of all by being 
shown the obverse, with the exception of 
twelve, and the reason of his failure on these 
was that he had never seen the coins before. 
His memory of music is so great, that he can 
sing correctly from recollection over one hun- 
dred operas, in German, French, and Italian. 
In mechanism he is eminent; samples of his 
skill are treasured in different parts of Europe. 
A model of a ‘“‘Swedish Mine’? (Philipstadt) 
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[ is in St. Petersburg, where 300 ducats ($750) 
were paid to him for it. A beautiful ‘‘ Gothic 
Palace,” in stucco, is in the Royal Palace of 
Stockholm, for which $1,000 were paid him. 
He cut in eight days, in cork, a “ Model of the 
Mount St. Michel,” for which he received 
$200. It is in Hamburg. In 1853 he ex- 
hibited at the Mechanical Fair in Washington, 
D. C., an ‘* American Temple” made of minuie 
shells, which obtained the first prize. 
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INSIGNIA OF RANK, 


AND DISTINGUISHED MARKS AND BADGES IN THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 





Tue highest rank in our army is that of lieu- 
tenant-general, and was conferred by Congress 
for merit on Winfield Scott, General-in-chief, who 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. 


is the only one who has ever held this rank in the 
United States. The principal distinguishing marks 
of uniform are three stars on the shoulder-strap or 
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MAJOR-GENERAL. 

epaulette—a large one in the middle, flanked by 
two smaller ones—a double row of nine buttons on 
the coat disposed in threes, a buff sash, a straight 





’ ' | BRIGADIER-GENERAL. 

sword, and a sword knot terminating in acorns. 
A major-general is the same, but with only two 
stars on the shoulder. A brigadier-general has 
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COLONEL. 


one star, and the buttons on his coat number but 
eight in each row, disposed in twos. The colonel 






is the highest in rank in a regiment, and wears | 
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an eagle on his strap, the buttons on his coat in 
double lines numbering eight at equal distances. 
When this officer is placed in charge of a brigade 
he is called a colonel-commanding. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL AND MAJOR. 


A lieutenant-colonel is second in command of a 
regiment, and is known by the leaf on his strap, 
which is of silver, otherwise his uniform is the 
same as a colonel’s. The major’s is also the same, 
the leaf being of gold. His duty is to act as aid- 
de-camp of the colonel, and in the event of his two 
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CAPTAIN. 


superior officers being disabled or absent, he takes 
command of the regiment; these three constitute 
the field officers of a regiment, and are mounted. 
The adjutant, whose position is the same to the 
regiment as that of the orderly sergeant to a com- 
pany, generally ranks as a lieutenant. 
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FIRST LIEUTENANT. 

Captains are commandants of companies, and 
are distinguished by two bars of gold on the 
shoulder-strap, and eight buttons at regular dis- 
tances in a single row on the coat; the first lieu- 
tenant the same, but with one bar on the strap, 
the second lieutenant having a plain strap without 
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SECOND LIEUTENANT. 


marks. These last are called line officers; all 
regimental officers wear a red sash. 

The surgeon ranks as first lieutenant in the 
volunteer service, and as major in the regulars, 
and has the letters M. 8 —medical staff—embroid- 
ered on his strap, which otherwise is the same as 
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a first lieutenant; also wears a green sash. The Y 
quartermaster also takes a lieutenant’s rank, and 

has the letters Q. D.—quartermaster’s department 
—embroidered on his strap; the paymaster the 
same, with the letters P. D —-paymaster’s depart- 
ment, and the commissary with the letters C. D.— 
commissary department. 

These constitute (with the chaplain, who wears 
no marks, only plain clothes of uniform cut) the 
regimental staff, and are all allowed to have | 
horses. The non-commissioned officers are hos- 
pital steward, whose business it is to attend to 
the hospital stores, and all the detail of the hos- 
pital department, under the orders of the surgeon. 
His insignia is a green band on the upper arm, 
with a serpent entwined round a winged staff 
embroidered on it. 

The sergeant-major is second sergeant in the 
regiment, and acts as assistant to the adjutant. 
He wears on the upper arm a chevron (V) of 
three stripes, connected at the top by half circu- 
lar continuations. The quartermaster manages 
the details of that department; his chevron is 
straight across the top. The orderly sergeant is 
first sergeant in the company, and commands it in | 
the absence of commissioned officers; the chevron 
is of three stripes, without connection at the top, 
and a diamond or star above. The second ser- 
geant takes charge of half a company, called a 
platoon, and has the same chevron as the first, 
but without a diamond. The corporals are in 
charge of sections or quarters of a company, ard 
are distinguished by but two bars in the chevron. 

Of the swords the cavalry saber is longest, and 
has a steel scabbard. The field officers come next ; 
the scabbard being of chocolate enamel, with gilt 
trimmings. The line officers, plainer and shorter, 
with sheath of black leather. A general officer’s 
weapon is straight, with a gilt scabbard of the 


pattern in the engraving; regimental staff is 
straight and short. Musicians and non-commis- 
sioned officers being shorter still, and more for 
show than use. 

The color of the shoulder straps denotes the arm 
of the service—infantry being blue; artillery, 
red; cavalry, orange; and rifles, green. 
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WOMAN’S VOICE. 





BY GREENLI®F B. MILIER. 


Lice a musical cadence that’s borne from afar, 
As it viorates along the depths of the heart— | 

Like the rippe of waves on the calm summer seas, 

Like the soft, soothing tones of eve’s gentle breeze, 

Like the hum of the bee ’mong the fair, fragrant flowers, | 

Like the flow of the brook through nature’s glad bowers, 


Falls the low voice of woman, devoid of all art. 


There’s a mystical balm in its magical thrill, 

As it drops its ambrosial delights on the ear ; 
There’s a power to restrain the dissolute youth, 
And his footsteps direct in the pathway of truth— 
A power to subdue man’s obdurate will, 

And through his stern nature the fragrance distill 

Of tenderness, ardor, affection, and cheer, 


If musie is sweet, its sweetness abides 

In the low voice of woman, serene and subdued ; 
Her soft modulations the bosom inspires 
With loftier aims and more boly desires: 
There’s a mingling of melody, pathos, and love, 
Serupric and pure, as from angels above, 

In the accents of woman with goodness in. bued. 


Brooxiyn, Aug. 18, 1861. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN. ] 


LECTURE XVIII. 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF MAN. 


Consideration of man’s duties to God, so far as discoverable by the light of nature— 
Natural theology a branch of natural philosophy—Not superseded by revelation— 
Brown, Stewart, and Chalmers quoted—Natural theology a guide to the sound inter- 
pretation of Scriptare—Foundation of natural religion in the faculties of man—Dis- 
tinction between morals and religion—The Bible does not create the religious feelings, 
but is fitted only to enlighten, enliven, and direct them—lIllustration of this view— 
Stability of religion, even amid the downfall of churches and creeds—Moral and reli- 
gious duties prescribed to man by natural theology—Prevalent erroneous views of 
divine worship—Natural evidence of God’s existence and attributes—Man’s ignorance 
the cause of the past barrenness and obscurity of natural religion—Importance of the 
Book of Creation as a revelation of the Divine Will. 

Havine discussed the foundation of moral philosophy, the duties of 
man as an individual and as a social being, and also the causes of the 
independence and freedom of nations, with the relations of the differ- 
ent forms of government to the moral and intellectual conditions of the 
people, I proceed to consider man’s duty to God, so far as this can be 
discovered by the light of nature. 

Lord Brougham, in his “ Discourse of Natural Theology,”’ main- 
tains, with great truth, that natural theology is a branch of natural 
philosophy. His argument is the following: It is a truth of physics, 
that vision is performed by the eye refracting light, and making it con- 
verge to a focus upon the retina. The eye is an optical instrument, 
which, by the peculiar combination of its lenses, and the different 
materials they are composed of, produces vision. Design and adapta- 
tion are clearly manifested in its construction. These are truths.in 
natural philosophy ; but a single step converts them into evidences in 
natural theology. The eye must have been formed by a Being possess- 
ing knowledge of the properties of light, and of the matter of which 
the eye is composed; that Being is no inhabitant of earth—he is supe- 
rior to man—he is his Maker—he is God. Thus the first branch of 
natural theology, or that which treats of the existence and power of 
the Deity, rests on the same basis with physical science ; in fact, it is 
a direct induction from the truths of science. 

The second branch of natural theology treats of the duties of man 
toward God, and of the probable designs of the Deity in regard to his 
creatures. The facts of mental philosophy stand in the same relation 
to this branch that the facts in physical science stand in relation 
to the first branch. By contemplating each mental faculty, the objects 
to which it is related by its constitution, its sphere of action, its uses 
and abuses, we may draw conclusions regarding the divine intentions 
in creating our faculties, and touching the duty which we owe to God 
in the employment of them. It is obvious that as God has given us 
understanding able to discriminate the uses and abuses of our faculties) 
and moral sentiments leading us to prefer their use, we owe it to Him 
as a duty to fulfill his intentions, thus obviously expressed in our crea- 
tion, by using our powers aright, and not abusing them. 

The second branch of natural theology, like the first, rests upon the 
same foundation with all the other inductive sciences ; the only differ- 
ence being, that the one belongs chiefly to the inductive science of 
physics, and the other to the inductive science of mind.* This dis- 
tinction, however, is not perfectly accurate, because the evidence of 
the existence and attributes of God, and also of man’s duty toward 
Him, may be found in both of these branches of science. 

It has been objected that revelation supersedes the necessity of study- 
ing natural theology. Dr. Thomas Brown, in his lectures on Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, has furnished a brief but 
powerful answer to this objection. ‘‘On this subject,” says he,t 
“‘that comprehends the sublimest of all the truths which man is per- 
mitted to attain, the benefit of revelation may be considered to render 
every inquiry superfluous that does not flow from it. But to those 
who are blessed with a clearer illumination, it can not be uninterest- 
ing to trace the fainter lights which, in the darkness of so many gloomy 





* See Lord Brougham’s Discourses, 3d edit., p. 98. His argument is not clear. 
+ Vol. iv., p. 401. 
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ages, amid the oppression of tyranny in various forms, and of supersti- 
tion more afflicting than tyranny itself, could preserve, still dimly vis- 
ible to man, that virtue which he was to love, and that Creator whom 
he was to adore. Nor can it be without profit even to their better 
faith to find all nature thus concurring as to its most important truths 
with revelation itself, and everything, living and inanimate, announc- 
ing that high and holy One of whose perfections they have been privi- 
leged with a more splendid manifestation.” 

Dugald Stewart, in his ‘‘ Outlines of Moral Philosophy,’’ also treats 
at considerable length of natural religion. ‘‘ The study of philosophy,”’ 
says he,* ‘in all its various branches, both natural and moral, affords 
at every step a new illustration that the design which we trace in 
creation indicates wisdom, and that it operates in conformity to one 
uniform plan, insomuch that the truths of natural religion gain an 
accession of evidence from every addition that is made to the stock of 
human knowledge.” 

Dr. Chalmers, in the fifth chapter of his ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatise,” 
discusses ‘‘ the special and subordinate adaptations of external nature 
to the moral constitution of man,’’ and observes, ‘ Notwithstanding 
the blight which has so obviously passed over the moral world and 
defaced many of its original lineaments, while it has left the material- 
ism of creation, the loveliness of its scenes and landscapes, in a great 
measure untouched—still we possess very much the same materials 
for a natural theology in reasoning on the element of virtue as in 
reasoning en the element of beauty.” (P. 191.) 

Further—I consider the study of natural theology as important in 
leading to a sound interpretation of Scripture itself. Great differences 
exist in the interpretations of its declarations by different sects ; and, 
as all truth must be harmonious, it appears to me that whenever the 
constitution of man and the attributes of the Deity shall be ascertained, 
so far as this is possible, by strictly logical inductions from facts cor- 
rectly observed in nature, all interpretations of Scripture touching 
these points must be brought into harmony with nature, otherwise 
they will justly be regarded as erroneous. Every well-established 
doctrine in moral philosophy and in natural theology founded on the 
constitution of nature, will be a plumb-line by which to adjust inter- 
pretations of Scripture. The Scriptural doctrine of the corruption of 
human nature, for example, is one on which a vast variety of opinions 
is entertained by Christians. Phrenology shows that every faculty 
has received from the Creator an organ, and been furnished with legit- 
imate objects, although each of them has also a wide sphere in which 
it may commit abuses. As the evidence of the organs is physical and 
indestructible, the views correctly deduced from it must in time extin- 
guish all interpretations of Scripture that are at variance with them. 
When Scripture is interpreted in such a manner as to contradict the 
sound conclusions of reason on subjects which lie within the legitimate 
province of reason, such interpretations must be powerless, or posi- 
tively mischievous. The Christian world at present (1846) appears 
to be in a state of transition. In Germany, a large portion of the 
people, under the guidance of Johannes Ronge, have thrown off Roman 
Catholicism, also rejected the dogmas of the Protestant churches estab- 
lished at the Reformation, and adopted Rationalistic interpretations of 
Scripture. As acontrast to this movement, a number of the scholars 
of Oxford, under the influence of Dr. Pusey, have gone over to the 
Church of Rome; while the middle classes in Scotland have aban- 
doned their ancient Presbyterian Church, reared a new one on the same 
foundatiou, and embraced with fresh fervor the doctrines and opinions 
of the sixteenth century, rejected by theGermans, In these evolutions, 
no appeal has been made to the lights afforded by the New Philosophy ; 
but as the sound dictates of reason are the revelations of God’s 
attributes and will to the human understanding, through the medium 
of our natural constitution and that of external nature, they can not be 
neglected with impunity by any class of teachers, and the day is on the 
wing when this philosophy will purify and control every Christian creed. 
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It is gratifying to trace the recognition of this principle in the works 
of divines. The Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Gepmetry 
in the University of Oxford, in his work on ‘* The Connection of Natural 
and Divine Truth,” says, “ Physical science is the necessary founda- 
tion of natural theology ; certain of the truths it discloses are warnings 
against mistaking the purport of Scripture; and the right use of the 
caution thus inculeated applies widely in the interpretation of revela- 
tion. Inductive philosophy is subservient both to natural and revealed 
religion. The investigation of God’s works is an essential introduction 
to the right reception of his Word.” 

In like manner there should be no philosophy that is not religious : 
that is to say, which should not be viewed as a chapter of the Crea- 
tor’s great book of revelation, addressed to the human understanding in 
the constitution of the universe. 

I proceed, therefore, to consider the subject of natural theology with- 
out feeling that, if properly conducted, it will endanger any other class 
of truths. 

The first point which I propose to investigate relates to the founda- 
tion of natural religion. I beg of you to observe, that religion ema- 
nates from sentiments or emotions, and that it does not consist of a col- 
lection of mere intellectual conceptions or ideas. The foundations of 
it lie in the organs of Veneration, Wonder, and Hope. A brief ex- 
planation will enable you to understand this view. War springs, 
originally, not from the human intellect, but from the propensities of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, which give an instinctive tend- 
ency to oppose, to contend, and todestroy. There are legitimate spheres 
within which these propensities may act beneficially ; but when they 
are too energetic, they carry captive the other powers, enlist them in 
their service, and then lead to the extensive destruction and horrors of 
war. Combativeness and Destructiveness, operating in savage man 
with very little intellect, produce war in which ambush and cunning, 
clubs and bows and arrows, are used as the means of assault. The 
same propensities, acting in the nations of modern Europe, lead to the 
employment of scientific principles in the construction of works of 
attack and of defense, and to the use of cannon and other ingenious and 
complicated instruments of destruction. Still, Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are the original sources in the human mind from which 
war itself, in all its forms and with all its weapons, flows. If these 
instincts were not possessed, men would feel no impulse to fight, any 
more than they feel an impulse to fly. In like manner, the whole art 
of music rests on the organs of Tune and Time as its foundation. In 
some individuals these organs are extremely defective; and they not 
only feel no internal impulse prompting them to produce melody, but 
are insensible to its charms when produced by others. In other per- 
sons, again, these organs act with such energy, that they impel them, 
as it were, to elicit music from every object. You may have seen in- 
viduals who, in want of a better instrument, have beat out passable 
tunes by a succession of blows on their chins. When the musical 
organs engage the intellectual faculties to assist them, they obtain, by 
their aid, instruments for producing music, refined and perfect in pro- 
portion to the degree in which the intellect is instructed in the various 
arts and sciences capable of being applied to the production of such in- 
struments. Still you perceive that the origin or foundation of the 
whole art and practice of music lies in the organs of Tune and Time. 

Further—You can readily infer that war will be practiced by any 
nation very much in the proportion which Combativeness and Destrue- 
tiveness bear in them to the other faculties. If these propensities pre- 
ponderate overthe moral sentiments, the people will be constantly crav- 
ing for war and seeking occasions for quarrels. If they be very feeble, 
public attention will be directed to other and more peaceful pursuits, and 
contentions will, as far as possible, be avoided. If we wish to tame a 
warlike people to the arts of peace, we must try to stimulate their 


higher faculties, and to remove all objects calculated to excite their. 


pugnacious propensities. The same remarks apply to music. A native 


love of music will prevail in any people in proportion to the natural 
endowment of the organs of Tune and Time in their brains. If we 
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wish to cultivate music in a people, we must address the organs of 
Tune and Time by the sweetest and mist touching melodies, and 
thereby call them gently and agreeably into action; because, by exer- 
cising them, and by no other means, can we increase their energy and 
augment that people’s love of music. 

Similar observations apply to religion. The foundations of religion 
lie in the organ of Veneration, which instinctively feels emotions of 
reverence and respect—in the organ of Wonder, which longs after the 
new, the astonishing, and the supernatural, a which, combined with 
Veneration! leads us to adore an unseen power—and in the organ of 
Hope, white instinctively looks forward in expectation to future enjoy- 
ment. These inspire man with a ceaseless desire to offer homage to a 
superior Being, to adore him, and to seek his protection. ‘The inherent 
activity of Hees organs has pheiptéd men in all ages to employ their 
intellectual faculties to discover as many facts as possible concerning 
the existence and attributes of superior powers or gods, and to institute 
ceremonies for their gratification. In some tribes of savages, we are 
informed that no traces of religion have been discovered ; but you will 
find that in them the organs which I have named are Lo eeaiay small, 
They are in the same condition as regards the religious feelings that 
other tribes, in whom the organs of Tune and Time are deficient, stand 
in regard to melody ; these have no music in consequence of the ex- 
treme feebleness of the related organs in their brains. On the other 
hand, wherever the organs of the religious sentiments are large ina 
people, that nation or tribe will be found to be proportionably devoted 
to religion. If their intellectual faculties be feeble, if they have no 
science and no true revelation to direct them, they may be engulfed in 
superstition ; but superstition is only the religious sentiments gone 
astray. They may be found worshiping stocks and stones, reptiles, 
and idols of the most revolting description ; but still, this Lee not 
only that the tendency to worship exists in them, hat that it may be 
manifested in great vigor when the intellect is feente or very imper- 
fectly informed. It proves, also, that these sentiments are in them- 
selves blind or mere general impulses, which will inevitably err, un- 
less directed by an illumination superior to their own. 

The religious sentiments may act in combination with the propen- 
sities or with the moral sentiments. In combination with the lower 
feelings they produce a cold, cruel, and selfish faith, in which the 
votary’s chief object is to secure the favor of Heaven for himself, while 
he allots endless and nearly universal misery to the rest of mankind. 
In combination with Benevolence and Conscientiousness they lead to 
a faith in which justice and mercy, truth and humility, prevail. 

There is a distinction in nature between morals and religion. The 
organs of Conscientiousness and Benevolence are the foundations of 
morals. When they are predominently large, they produce the ten- 
dency to do justly and to act kindly toward all men ; but if the organs 
of the religious sentiments are deficient, there will not be an equal ten- 
dency to worship. Thus we meet with many men who are moral, but 
not religious. In like manner, if the organs of the religious sentiments 
be large, and those of Conscientiousness and Benevolence be deficient, 
there may be a strong tendency to perform acts of religious devotion 
with a great disregard of the duties of brotherly love and honesty. We 
meet with such characters in the world. The late Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff, minister of St. Cuthbert’s Parish, in Edinburgh, is said to have 
described a person, with whom he had had many transactions, in these 
forcible terms: “He is a clever man, a kind-hearted man, and he 
seems to be a religious man—in short, an excellent man; only, some- 
how or other, he is sadly deficient in common honesty.”’? Phrenology 
enables us to comprehend the combination of qualities which gives rise 
to such characters. The description indicates large intellect, large 
organs of the religious sentiments, and large Benevolence, but great 
deficiency in the organs of Conscientiousness. 

According to these views, religion rests on the sentiments of Venera- 
tion, Wonder, and Hope as its foundations. The enlightenment of the 
intellect serves to direct these sentiments to their proper objects, but 
does not produce them, and therefore does not produce religion. It. is 
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thus Behe ar that religion itself can be overset or eradicated from 
the human mind. The forms and ceremonies by which the religious 
sentiments manifest themselves may be expected to vary in different 
ages and in different countries, according to the degree of development 
of the religious, moral, and intellectual organs, and the state of the 
intellectual cultivation of the people; but these emotions themselves 
evidently glow with a never-dying flame, and man will cease to adore 
only when he ceases to exist. 

After you understend that music springs from the organs of Time 
and Tune, you would smile if I were to assure you that it would per- 
ish if the Society of Professional Musicians were dissolved. You 
would at once discover that this society itself, as well as all the pieces 
which its members perform, and the instruments which they use, have 
sprung from the innate love of music in the mind; and that it is mis- 
taking the effect for the cause, to imagine that when they cease to ex- 
ist as a society, music will become extinct. The result of their disso- 
lution would be, that the inherent activity of the musical faculties 
would prompt other individuals to establish other societies, probably 
on more improved principles, and music would flourish still. 

It is equally absurd to mistake churches, articles of faith, and acts 
of parliament for the foundations of religion, and to imagine that when 
these are changed, religion will perish. The day was when religion 
was universally believed to rest, for its existence, solely on the decrees 
of Roman Catholic councils and Popish bulls, and when the priests 
assured the world that the moment their church and authority were 
subverted, religion would be forever destroyed. But we have lived to 
see religion flourishing vigorously in nations which disown that author- 
ity and church. If the churches and articles of faith now prevalent 
shall be changed, of which there is much probability, the adherents of 
them will, after the fashion of the priests of Rome, proclaim that the 
doom of religion has been sealed ; but all men who are capable of look- 
ing at the true foundation of religious worship, firmly and deeply laid 
in the human faculties, will be unmoved by such alarms. They will 
expect religion to shine forth in ever-brightening loveliness and splen- 
dor, ingproportion to the enlightenment of the public mind, and they 
will fear neither infernal nor terrestrial foes. 

It would greatly assist the progress of improvement, if a firm con- 
viction could be carried home to the public mind, that religion has its 
foundations in the nature of man, because many excellent persons 
might thereby be delivered from the blind terrors in which they con- 
stantly live, lest it should be destroyed ; and the acrimony of contend- 
ing sects, also, every one of which identifies its own triumph with that 
of religion itself, might probably be moderated. 

The next question that presents itself is, Whether there be any 
moral or religious duties prescribed to man by natural theology? In 
auswering this question, moralists in general proceed to prove the ex- 
istenee and attributes of God, and to infer from them the duties we 
owe to Him as our creator, preseryer, and governor. They regard Him 
as the mighty God, and us as His lowly subjects, bound to fear, 
tremble, love, and obey him; I entirely concur in this view when ap- 
plied to doing the will of God; but it appears to me that it has often 
led to misconceptions and abuse. Religious duty has, somehow or 
other, come to be too generally regarded (in the spirit, at least, in 
which it is practiced. if not in words) as a homage rendered to the 
Divine Being for his own gratification, the neglect of which he will 
punish, and the performance of which he will reward. Many persons 
have a notion of the Divine Being somewhat resembling that of an 
earthly sovereign, whom they may win and gratify by praises and 
flattery, and from whose favor they may expect to receive something 
agreeable and advantageous in return. All this is superstition and 
error, and it partakes too much of the character of selfishness. I am 
aware that no rational Christian puts his religious faith and worship 
into the form of such propositions ; but I fear that the spirit of them can 
be too often detected in much of the religion of the world. 

It appears to me that the religious service of the Deity possesses, 
under the Jights of nature, a totally different character. 
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The existence of a supreme Ruler of the world, is no doubt the first 
position to be established in natural religion; but the proofs of it are 
so abundant, so overpowering to the understanding, and so captivating 
to the sentiments, that I regard this as the simplest, the easiest, and 
the least likely to be disputed of all the branches of the subject. If 
reflecting intellect be possessed, we can scarcely move a step in the 
investigation of nature without receiving irresistible proofs of divine 
agency and wisdom. I opened the first book embracing natural 
science, that came to my hand, when composing this Lecture. It hap- 
pened to be a number of the “ Penny Encyclopedia,”’ which had just 
been sent in by the bookseller; and I turned up the first page that 
presented itself (p. 151). It chanced to be one on Bees, and I read as 
follows: “‘In many instances, it is only by the bees traveling from 
flower to flower that the pollen or farina is carried from the male to 
the female flowers, without which they would not fructify. One 


species of bee would not be sufficient to fructify all the various sorts 
of flowers, were the bees of that species ever so numerous, for it re- 
quires species of different sizes and different constructions.” M. Spren- 
gel found that ‘ not only are insects indispensable in fructifying different 
species of iris, but that some of them, as I. Xiphium, require the agency 
of the larger humble bees, which alone are strong enough to force 
their way between the stile-flags ; and hence, as these insects are not 
so common as many others, this iris is often barren, or bears imperfect 
seeds.” 

This simple announcement proves to my understanding, incontest- 
ably, the existence and presence of a Deity in creation; because we 
see here an important end, clearly involving design, accomplished by 
agents altogether unconscious of the service in which they are 
engaged. The bee, performing, all unconsciously to itself, the work 
of fructification of the flowers—and the provision of bees of different 
weights for stile-flags of different strengths—bespeak, in language 
irresistible, the mind and workmanship of an intelligent contriver. 
And who is this contriver? Itis not man. There is only one answer 
possible, it is the Deity ; and one object of his selecting such a method 
for operating may perhaps have been, to speak home to the under- 
standings of men, concerning his own presence, power, and wisdom. 
Nature is absolutely overflowing with similar examples. 

But there is another species of proof of the existence of a God—that 
which is addressed to the poetic sentiments of man. ‘The external 
world,”’ says Mr. Sedgwick, “‘ proves to us the being of a God, in two 
ways, by addressing the imagination, as well as by informing the 
reason. It speaks to our imaginative and poetic feelings, and they are 
as much a part of ourselves as our limbs and our organs of sense. 
Music has no charms for the deaf, nor has painting for the blind; and 
all the touching sentiments and splendid imagery borrowed by the 
poet from the world without, would lose their magic power, and might 
as well be presented to a cold statue as to a man, were there no pre- 
ordained harmony between his mind and the material beings around 
him. It is certain that the glories of the external world are so fitted 
to our imaginative powers as to give them a perception of the Godhead 
and a glimpse of his attributes; and this adaptation is a proof of the 
existence of God, of the same kind (but of greater or less power, 
according to the constitution of our individual minds) with that which 
we derive from the adaptation of our senses to the constitution of the 
material world’’—Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge, pp. 20, 21. 

Assuming, then, the existence of a Deity as demonstrable by means 
of the work of creation, the next question is, What can we discover 
of his character, by the exercise of our natural faculties ? 

In answering this question, I observe, in the first place, that we 
can not possibly discover anything from creation concerning His person, 
or personal history, if 1 may use such expressions, because there is no 
manifestation of these in the external world. If, for example, we 
were to present a thread of raw silk to an intelligent man, and ask 
him to discover, from its physical appearances alone, the individual 
characteristics of the maker of the thread, he would tell us that it is 
impossible to do so; because the object presented to him does not con- 
tain one element from which his understanding can legitimately infer 
a single fact in answer to such a question. In like manner, when we 
survey earth, air, and ocean, our own minds and bodies. and every 
page of creation that is open to us, although we perceive thousands of 
indications of the mental qualities of the Creator, we receive not one 
ray of light concerning his form of being, his personal history, residence, 
or individual nature. All conjectures on this subject, therefore, are — 
the offspring of faney or of superstition. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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GRACE DARLING AND HER ISLAND 
HOME. 





In the German Ocean, near the northeast 
coast of England, there is a group of islands 
called the Farne Islands. At low tide twenty- 
five of these appear above the water, but at 
high tide most of them are completely hidden 
from view. The traveler, unless he saw the 
brilliant light from*the lighthouses of two of 
them, would certainly think they were desti- 
tute of human beings, and still less that those 
dreary spots had ever been blessed by woman’s 
smile and illumined by the halo of her affec- 
tion. Without soil, presenting a surface of 
bare rocks, canopied by the blue vault of 
heaven, it would seem as if not even the sea- 
gulls would wish to alight there. Probably be- 
fore the year 1837, comparatively very few in- 
dividuals were familiar with the name or local- 
ity of these islands; and had it not been for a 
fair, gentle, yet heroic being, whose name 
should be inscribed on Memory’s tablet in 
undying characters, these, islands might have 
remained comparatively unknown. 

It was a bright afternoon in July, 1861, when 
our party left Newcastle, England—a place 
famous for the magnificent bridge of George 


Stephenson, 120 feet high, under which ships. 


pass with ease, also for its grindstones, coal and 
iron—to sail on the river Tyne, thence on the 
German Ocean for Scotland. Though smaller 
than our American rivers, those of England 
are well improved. On this noble stream we 
find sailing vessels of every variety, especially 
as we pass South Shields, a great coal region 
and shipping port, and Tynemouth, a famous 
watering-place. Emerging from the mouth of 
the Tyne we are upon the German Ocean, as 
smooth on this fine afternoon, as if the oracles 
of Delphi had smiled propitiously on our voy- 
age. You may judge that we felt some trepi- 
dation at finding ourselves on these waters, 
having recently visited Hartlepool, a seaport 
some twenty miles southward, where, in one 
storm last spring, eighty ships were wrecked 
and nearly all the passengers drowned. 

Some fifty miles north of the mouth of the 
Tyne, the Farne Islands are situated, and you 
may imagine my feelings as we approached the 
birthplace and early home of Grace Darling. 
I well remember how in childhood the story of 
her life and heroism touched my soul as the 
news was wafied over the Atlantic and echoed 
to every coast; and these recollections were 
refreshed, when recently I saw a beautiful 
drawing of her face in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, near London, and the picture 
affected me more than any other in the gallery. 
I was spell-bound for the moment, for it revived 
all the associations of her heroism. It was a 
face so sweet, so ethereal in expression, with 
so much more of heaven in it than of earth, 
that a casual observer, even, would never 
pass it unnoticed. With Grace Darling it was 
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the soul that lit her features with a glowing 
light, for there is a beauty of the soul that 
makes indelible impressions on the counte- 
nance after the features have lost the regular- 
ity of youth and beauty of outline. Why is it 
that we like to visit the birthplaces of our 
heroes and heroines, where their childhood 
was nurtured, and where their successful 
achievements made their names imperishable ? 
and why does it give us a sad pleasure to drop 
reverential tears on their graves? Because 
illustrious virtue by its godlike qualities con- 
secrates the barren rock and makes the dreary 
waste resplendent with a beauty not its 
own. 

The father of Grace was a lighthouse keeper 
on one of the Farne Islands, as his father had 
been before him. Grace, the seventh child of 
the family, was born in 1815, and passed her 
childhood on this lonely island. For objects of 
contemplation she had the sea birds, the encir- 
cling ocean, the shifting clouds by day and the 
starry vault by night—or the moaning winds or 
the howling storm which seemed in the thunder 
of its power to rock the foundations of the 
islané speck on which she dwelt. There are 
some persons so constituted that they derive 
more knowledge from Nature than from 
books. 

But let us recall the deed of heroism as his- 
tory records it: One dark, stormy night in the 
month of September, 1838, the Forfarshire 
steamer, carrying forty-one passengers and a 
crew of twenty-two men, started from Hull for 
Dundee. <A leakage in her boiler which had 
been insufficiently repaired prior to her start- 
ing, reappeared, increasing rapidly until the 
fires were extinguished and her engine ceased 
to move. The captain endeavored to prevent 
the boat from drifting ashore, but it was 
tossed about at the mercy of the storm, and 
was finally driven upon the rocks, while the 
efforts of the captain to steer it between the 
islands and the shore were unavailing. At 
four o’clock in the morning, the fog being dense 
and the rain descending in torrents, she struck 
a precipitous rock, where the water is said to 
be 100 fathoms deep. Some of the passengers 
were so terrified that they immediately left the 
ship in a small boat. Some fell into the angry 
vortex and perished. A heavy sea broke the 
ship into two pieces. Those who were in the 
cabin were at once irretrievably lost, while 
four passengers and five of the crew who were 
on the other part of the vessel which still 
adhered on the rock, remained till morning, 
exposed to the relentless fury of the waves, 
staring death in the face, expecting every 
moment to be swept into eternity. The long 
hours passed away till seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when by the aid of a glass the wreck was 
seen by the Darling family. The father, mother, 
and Grace were the only occupants of the 
lighthouse at the time. Wm. Darling, born 
and bred on these islands, accustomed all of 
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his life to the mysteries of the deep, from the 
rippling, dancing wave, as it reflected the 
sun-light in rainbow colors, to the deep bass- 
toned roaring of the furious breakers as they 
rose mountain-high, threatening to carry off 
the rocky foundations of his humble abode— 
he, a child of the sea, was now afraid of his 
own foster-mother, the ocean. Though in his 
nature kind and sympathetic, he was disin- 
clined to brave the furies of that storm. But 
the gentle, modest Grace, twenty-two years of 
age only, to whom, perhaps, the opportunity 
to develop the strongest yearnings of her soul 
to do good had never before come, said, ‘ Let 
us go, father ; I can help you row, and we will 
save, we must save, these helpless beings !” 

With the mother’s assistance, the father and 
daughter were launched forth upon the deep at 
the ebb-tide, knowing full well that unless 
they had extra assistance on their return they 
could not stem the returning tide, which would 
probably be at its height, and consequently they 
would be obliged to moor their own little boat 
(a mile from their own island) to the rock where 
the shipwrecked mariners were awaiting their 
destiny. We can well imagine the feelings of 
that wife and mother as they left her to en- 
counter the waves, 


A thrill of joy went through those desolate 
hearts as they saw their deliverers approaching. 
The survivors, nine in number. were taken 
from the rock to the lighthouse, and had to re- 
main there from Friday till Sunday on account 
of the roughness of the sea; also a boat’s crew 
that came to the lighthouse from Sunderland 
for their rescue, were obliged to remain there 
several days, making, in all, twenty persons 
who were entertained in their little abode, the 
mother and daughter cheerfully giving up their 
beds to the passengers, while the crew slept on 
the floor around the fire. 

Fame soon began to weave a chaplet for the 
brow of Grace. But she bore her honors 
modestly. Many visited that humble abode 
to see the unassuming heroine, but it was not 
hers long to enjoy the homage which the world 
was willing to bestow; for consumption, that 
terrible yet insidious disease, marked her for 
its victim ; it became evident that her work 
was finished, and she breathed out her pure, 
gentle life only five years after she became 
known to the world. She was buried in her 
own parish, Bamborough, on the mainland, 
opposite the lighthouse. The gentry and 
noblemen of the neighborhood attended her 
remains to their last resting-place. But she 
will never be forgotten so long as there is an 
instinct in the human soul to appreciate genu- 
ine heroism and goodness. Some might feel 
that England ought to rear a monument to her 
memory on Langstone Island, where the light- 
house stands; but as long as there is a wave 
of the ocean to beat upon those rocks, so long 
will a glorious funeral dirge be sung to her 
memory—a requiem to her worth more sublime 
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and enduring than the measured melodies of 
Mozart. 

Those who have never seen the ocean, 
especially in a storm, might say, ‘Oh, any 
kind-hearted woman would have done the 
same,’ and will never appreciate that act in 
its fullest, highest aspect. I, who have been 
cradled on an island around which the ocean 


beat the symphonies of my childhood, was - 


electrified when I first heard the tale. And 
now when I see these rocks, and perceive more 
plainly the really imminent danger those brave 
hearts encountered, it seems to me that Grace 
Darling, as she came from that peaceful fire- 
side and descended into the little boat, taking 
the oar and risking her own life to rescue 
human beings that she had never seen before, 
was a sublime act of moral heroism honorable 
alike to her womanhood and her humanity, 
and it is with great pleasure that I point to the 
life of this English girl by way of inciting my 
young countrywomen to noble deeds for the 
happiness of others. 

My true ideal of woman is the blending of 
affection and courage. Our Saviour had these 
two attributes in a pre-eminent degree, and 
every human being who is deficient in either, 
acks an indispensable requisite to perfection 
of character. 


The portrait of Grace Darling, of which I 
have spoken, gives her a predominance of the 
mental temperament, Benevolence, Intuition, 
Spirituality, refinement, Sensitiveness, Imita- 
tion, Ideality, and strong social feelings. Had 
she been born on the classic soil of Italy, her 
name might have been wafted on the pinions 
of Fame as @ poet or artist ; but the chimes of 
her childhood were the waves and the storms, 
and from these she drank her inspirations, and 
under their influence was her nature developed. 
Some say there is no disinterested benevolence. 
Methinks Grace Darling’s magnanimous deed 
sprang impulsively from a kind spirit, uncon- 
scious of its depth and of the opinions of the 
world. She did not stop to reason. Her gen- 
erous impulses, her intuitions were better than 
reason. She did not stop to argue—her keen 
sympathies were more telling than arguments, 
her enthusiasm as boundless as the deep. She 
had doubtless felt the want of ordinary privi- 
leges, but her privations had developed her 
soul; for from sorrow in some form every 
great and noble spirit is born. As no flower 
blossoms without a preparation, so no heroic 
deed springs into life except from a nature pre- 
pared for it by circumstances waiting only for 
a favorable opportunity for its manifestation. 
Else how is it that a whole nation will pour 
out its sympathies for the woes of others at a 
single call ? Some natures are more receptive 
than others, and are more rich in their minis- 
trations of wisdom and goodness, as some 
flowers in the same field receive more dew than 
others, and give forth more aroma or perfume 
to the world. <Aw revoir. Mater. 
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THE KEY FOUND. 


PROPER TREATMENT OF THE VICIOUS. 


Visitine one of the State prisons, a few 
years since, in company with the governor or 
superintendent, I was much interested by his 
remarks upon several of the convicts, their 
manifestations of character, and the effect upon 
them of the discipline to which they were sub- 
jected. Some were cheerful at labor, and ap- 
peared to find it a relief from painful thought ; 
others submitted to it patiently, but yet with 
evidence that it was irksome to their feelings, 
their habits—it was endured only, not wel- 
comed. Others, again, were always reluctant, 
sometimes refractory at their toil; their faces 
wore a sullen expression, and they contrived a 
thousand expedients to retard the progress of 
their work, yet without exposing themselves to 
punishment by actual neglect or evidently 
willful perversion of duty. The conversation 
of the governor, suggested by these varieties 
of conduct and disposition, had an intrinsic 
interest, resulting from the clearness and 
sagacity of his views in relation to the .vary- 
ing elements with which he had todeal. I 
soon discovered that he was a quick and shrewd 
observer of men’s minds; naturally endowed 
with a penetrating glance at the inward, 
sharpened and perfected by long practice until 
it afforded him a knowledge that seemed 
almost intuitive. I perceived, too, by the 
demeanor of the convicts in his presence, that 
he exercised over them that quiet authority 
which superior power of intellect always com- 
mands. Their manner toward him, their very 
aspect and movement when he was among 
them, though indicating neither servile fear, 
nor that shrinking avoidance which is gener- 
ated by habitual harshness and severity, told 
more plainly than words could do that they 
knew him as their ruler; as one whose vigil- 
ance they could not elude or his authority re- 
sist, while yet they had nothing to apprehend 
from wanton severity or capricious tyranny. 
He had not been very long in the prison, and 
report said that his predecessor, though an up- 
right and well-meaning man, had been so lack- 
ing in decision and tenacity of purpose that 
under his control the institution had become 
very much disorganized; but whatever the 
faults of the previous administration had been, 
and however injurious they had proved to the 
moral and physical discipline required in such 
a condition of society, | needed not the evi- 
dence of general commendation to assure me 
that under its present head the prison was 
governed and controlled with perhaps as near 
an approach as it is possible to the difficult 
attainment of the two desired objects in all 
penal institutions—punishment and reforma- 
tion—punishment for the good of the commu- 
nity at large, as a means of deterring others 
from the commission of crime, and reformation 
for the good of the individual criminal. 
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In the course of our progress through the 
various wards and workshops, the governor 
requested me, as we were approaching one 
large apartment, to take especial notice of the 
person whom he should call when we had en- 
tered, and from whom he should ask an explan- 
ation of the process carried on in that part of 
the prison. I of course complied, and soon 
found myself listening to the intelligent re- 
marks of a man apparently about thirty or 
thirty-five years old, well made, of middle 
height, and strongly marked, though far from 
unhandsome features. His eyes, of a rich, 
bright hazel, were yet singularly soft and mild 
in their expression, contrasting remarkably 
enough with that of his mouth, which be- 
tokened an uncommon degree of energy and 
firmness ; the lips, though well formed, clos- 
ing upon each other with a fixedness than 
which nothing could more plainly indicate 
strong will and self-reliance. The character 
of the face and head generally was good—such 
as to please both the physiognomist and the 
phrenologist, who would respectively pronounce 
the features and developments attractive. 

What struck me particularly, however, were 
the appearances of personal attachment to the 
governor that rather escaped from him occa- 


‘sionally than were exhibited. They were per- 


ceptible in the tone of his voice, in his look of 
affectionate respect, in the air of delighted but 
deferential interest with which he listened 
when the governor addressed him; perhaps 
more than all in the eager alacrity with which 
he hastened to afford any explanation requested 
by the latter on my behalf; for the room in 
which we were was occupied by machines of 
various kinds, employed in the formation or 
preparation of different fabrics, and from the 
tenor of the questions addressed to him, and of 
his answers, I judged that the man of whom I 
speak was to some extent charged with their 
management or superintendence. At all 
events, he appeared to understand them thor- 
oughly, and his explanations of their nature, 
their construction and performances, were sin- 
gularly intelligent and satisfactory, adding 
much to the interest with which I had been 
inspired by his appearance and manner. 

It may be supposed that after we had left 
him, and were on our way to another part of 
the ‘prison, I inquired with some eagerness 
whether there was anything peculiar or re- 
markable in his history ; and the answer I re- 
ceived was substantially as follows: 

‘*That man, when I first took charge of the 
prison, was the veriest black sheep of the 
whole flock. His sentence was fourteen years, 
of which three had elapsed, and my predeces- 
sor, when he turned the prisoners over to me, 
assured me that he had less trouble with all 
the others than with him; that he was incor- 
rigible and utterly unmanageable. The ut- 


most severity of punishment had been inflicted 
on him to no purpose; neither hunger, nor 
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stripes, nor the shower, nor solitary confine- 
ment, nor kindness, nor expostulation had an 
effect upon his indomitable temper. His sen- 
tence was for an aggravated and wanton 
assault with intent to kill, which he barely 
failed to accomplish ; and this was but the 
last of several, in the perpetration of which 
he had exhibited a ferocity, a recklessness and 
desperate courage that made his name actually 
a terror to the police as well as to the fre- 
quenters of the low haunts where he was gen- 
erally to be found. The same violent and in- 
domitable spirit he had exhibited ever since 
his arrival at the prison. Coercion seemed 
only to harden him, and gentle means were 
but wasted on his obduracy. Work he would 
not, except at intervals when he was in the 
humor ; his fellow-prisoners all stood in awe 
of him, and even the keepers were reluctant 
to meddle with him, three of them having at 
different times sustained severe personal in- 
jury at his hands in attempts to subdue his 
refractory spirit. In short, according to the 
account of my predecessor, Harding—for that 
is his name—was more like a wild beast than 
a human being, and like a wild beast ought to 
be shut up in a cage where he could do no 
mischief; to repeat the expression made use of 
to me, he was as untamable as a hyena, and 
deserved no better than a hyena’s treat- 
ment. 

“T do not mean to compliment my own 
sagacity, but I will say that I could not help 
doubting the entire accuracy of all this. I 
had had plentiful experience of refractory con- 
victs in other prisons—had had occasion to 
deal with depraved and brutal men in almost 
every conceivable variety of wickedness—and 
I had never yet found one for whom there were 
not some available means of correction and 
reformation, if we could but find them out. 

“ This man, I felt confident, had a heart—a 
human heart, with true sympathies and. right 
emotions—but it was locked up, and nobody 
had been able to discover the key that should 
lay it open. Perhaps, in the course of his 
short but violent and stormy life—for then he 
was but little beyond the age of legal manhood 
—no one had fallen in his way who would 
have been willing to apply the key, had it 
been in his possession; I could easily conceive 
that a childhood and youth of neglect and 
hardship, without sympathy, without the soft- 
ening influence of care or kindness, without 
joys or pleasures except the most sensual and 
base, might have been the ferocious manhood 
of brutal and desperate ferocity. You have 
seen Harding, and can understand me when I 
say that his features seemed even then to in- 
dicate the existence of better elements within 
than were believed to form his character; I 
felt assured that with a countenance so befit- 
ting a man was not associated the nature of a 
beast, and I resolved to spare no pains for the 
education and development of that nature of a 
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man which I believed to exist beneath his out- 
ward show of heartlessness and depravity. 

“* My first step was to watch him carefully, 
yet in such a way as not to excite in him sus- 
picions of my observance. I noted heedfully 
his actions, his manner, his countenance—at 
work and at meals, in the chapel and when 
allowed to exercise in the prison-yard—in 
every situation I brought him to view I stud- 
ied his appearance and bearing with unremit- 
ting vigilance. Whether it was that report of 
my success in governing other prisons had 
reached him, and produced some effect of ap- 
prehension even on his obdurate disposition, or 
that he felt the influence of the quiet but ener- 
getic regularity which pervaded the prison, I 
know not; but it so happened that for some 
weeks he was unusually peaceable and dili- 
gent, performing his tasks in the workshop well 
and cheerfully, and giving no annoyance to his 
fellow-prisoners, and the consequence was that 
I had no occasion to hold direct communica- 
tion with him. I was not sorry for this, as it 
gave me ample time for the watchful observ- 
ance to which | have alluded ; and perhaps all 
the results I could expect from it had been at- 
tained, when at length some neglect or viola- 
tion of duty on his part made it proper for me 
to notice him personally. I was careful, how- 
ever, not to engage in conversation with him, 
to ask no question, for my object was merely 
by a few words of admonition, to suggest 
rather than announce that the treatment he 
might expect from me was to combine the 
resolute and undeviating firmness of control 
with the kindness of sympathizing humanity. 


-T wished him to draw this inference from my 


manner of speaking—grave, earnest, indicative 
not so much of determination to be obeyed as 
of assurance that to be disobeyed was impos- 
sible; but carefully divested of harshness or 
the least appearance of resentment. This was 
the lesson I wished him to receive and ponder, 
and I had reason to believe that my object was 
accomplished. 

‘But I will not take up your time by going 
into the detail of my various experiments upon 
Harding, and their results. Suffice it to say, 
that in the course of five or six months I be- 
came convinced of the truth of my original 
impression, that there was something more 
and better in him than had been supposed ; 
but as yet this conviction was the only good 
fruit of my endeavors. He was still willful, 
intractable, and sometimes fearfully violent ; 
punishment was still thrown away upon him, 
and so sure was I that it even aggravated his 
faults of temper, that I regretted the necessity 
of inflicting it for the sake of maintaining the 
general discipline of the prison. I made some 
important discoveries, however, in relation to 
the course of early life which, as I had from 
the first suspected, had been largely instru- 
mental in the formation of his character. In 
his furious moods he would often let fall ex- 
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pressions, disjointed indeed, but capable of being 
put together and wrought into a connection 
full of significance. They generally took the 
form of maledictions and reproaches upon 
society—upon mankind at large—for cruelty 
and injustice of which he had been the victim ; 
and from them, as reported to me by the keep- 
ers, I gathered that his father, an English- 
man, had been transported for a crime of 
which, after his death at Van Dieman’s Land, 
he had been ascertained to be innocent; that 
his mother, coming to America, had died in 
prison of a jail fever while detained as a wit- 
ness merely ; and that himself, thus left an 
orphan when little more than a child, had 
struggled on to manhood through penury, and 
suffering, and evil companionship, and tempta- 
tions of the coarsest and most debasing kind, 
such as are but too much incident to the 
career of indigent and neglected orphanhood in 
the squalid haunts of all large cities. 

“IT ascertained, moreover, by inquiries of the 
police in the city where his life had been 
passed, that no crime had ever been alleged 
against him, except those acts of violence which 
at last brought him tothe prison. He had fig- 
ured repeatedly in the annals of the criminal 
department as a rowdy, a ruffian, a leader in 
riots and aggravated breaches of the peace, 
but never as a thief, a shoplifter, a burglar, 
or in any other grade of felonious rascality. 
This was encouraging ; and still more so were 
accounts that had reached me of several in- 
stances in which Harding had been known to 
exhibit a sort of rude and reckless generosity, 
not out of keeping with the darker features of 
his character. I felt more and more assured 
that there must be a way of reclaiming him ; 
but I was still forced to acknowledge that as 
yet I had made little or no substantial progress 
toward the discovery of that way. 

“At length, however, a fortunate accident 
befriended me. I had conceived the idea, and 
was strongly impressed with its truth, that if 
Harding could be made to feel himself useful, 
a great step would be gained. My theory was, 
that want of self-respect—the failing of a gen- 
erous nature perverted by cireumstances—was 
the root of his depravity ; and that if he could 
be induced to believe there was good in him 
capable of being called into action profitable 
to his fellow-men, this belief might without 
much difficulty be nurtured so as to bring forth 
abundant fruit. 

‘“¥t happened one day that he was called in 
to assist, with others, under the direction of 
the engineer, in putting together a new piece 
of machinery ; that is, he and the other con- 
viets, three or four of them, were required to 
lift and place in certain positions various parts 
of the engine, while the constructor adjusted 
them and applied the fastenings. I observed 
that Harding, who had been for some days in 
a remarkable good humor, bestowed much 
attention upon the putting together of the 
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machinery, and seemed to be interested in its 
construction and object, as one who understood 
them. While the others merely did what was 
required of them with careless indifference, his 
eyes closely followed the movements of the 
engineer; and I noticed that when the latter 
two or three times made a trial movement of 
a principal wheel, Harding quickly turned his 
attention to another part of the machine, 
where the effect was to be looked for, showing 
that he comprehended the principle of its 
action. 

“ My plan was quickly formed, and circum- 
stances took just the turn most favorable to its 
application. There was something wrong in 
the engine, something*had been omitted or mis- 
placed in its construction, and it did not work 
to the satisfaction of the engineer. Repeated 
trials were made to remedy the defect, what- 
ever it was, but still the same check occurred 
when the wheels were put in motion. You 
may suppose that I watched Harding more 
vigilantly than I did the machine, and I was 
delighted at perceiving that he seemed to 
be as deeply interested in the matter as the 
professional machinist. His eyes followed 
every movement of the latter, and it was evi- 
dent from the intent expression of his counte- 
nance that everything but the engine and the 
difficulty was forgotten. At lengih there was 
a flash of the eye—a lighting up of all the 
features—succeeded in a moment by an earnest 
and thoughtful gaze at one part of the engine, 
whence [ inferred, and rightly, that Harding 
had conjectured the cause of the failure and 
was seeking to verify his idea. Stepping to 
his side quietly, and looking for a few moments 
at the spot on which his attention was fixed, I 
said, in a kind of abstracted way and rather 
as if thinking aloud than addressing myself 
purposely to him, ‘ What can be the matter 
with thisthing ? Can’t you find it out, Hard- 
ing? J dare say it is some very slight defect 
which could be remedied in ten minutes.’ If 
I had spoken in any other way, it is probable 
that his thoughts would have been recalled to 
our relative positions ; but my remark had so 
casual and matter-of-course an air—conveyed 
so perfectly the idea that I was thinking only 
of the machine, and chimed in so well with 
his own similar pre-occupation—that he con- 
tinued to forget the prison, the governor, and 
his own position as convict ; and he proceeded 
at once to point out what he supposed to be 
the cause of the difficulty. He was right; the 
engineer saw in a moment what was wanted, 
and, again most fortunately for the success of 
my effort, acknowledged the fact with a brief 
but hearty expression of thanks to Harding for 
his discovery. Sir, the key was found to the 
true and better nature of the man. The grati- 
fication he felt at that moment in the con- 
sciousness of having rendered a valuable ser- 
vice, aided no doubt by some uprising of self- 
esteem at his sagacity and success where a 
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skillful machinist had been baffled, afforded all 
that I wanted for his regeneration, as I may 
call it. My course with him henceforth was 
clear, though requiring much caution and 
skillful management. I had but to encourage 
and develop to full action his feeling of self- 
respect, perhaps now called into existence, but 
certainly for the first time fostered and rightly 
guided. By slight occasional allusions to his 
acuteness, made incidentally and as if merely 
suggested by some occurrence of the moment, 
I not only kept alive in his mind the recollec- 
tion of the pleasant feeling he had experienced, 
but at length induced him to express a wish 
for employment in the machine department, 
for which he had evidently a natural aptitude, 
and the promptness with which I acceded to 
his wish, aided by an encouraging, half-jocular 
remark upon the certainty of his becoming a 
skillful engineer, put him in precisely the right 
frame of mind for working out all the good 
which I had hoped and expected. Henceforth 
his progress was rapid and scarcely interrupted. 
You have seen him the foreman of the machine 
department, in which he has introduced sev- 
eral very ingenious and valuable improve- 
ments ; you have seen him grateful, gentle, 
assiduous, and self-respecting; and I have 
only to add, that when he receives the pardon 
which I have solicited for him, though society 
will gain a useful member, I shall lose my 
most excellent and esteemed assistant.” 

Such was the story related to me by the 
humane and judicious governor of a State 
Prison——a man who had sagacity to perceive 
and a heart to feel that even in the most per- 
verted nature there might be a germ of good 
still subsisting, which needed only gentle and 
wise culture to quicken and expand and ulti- 
mately bring forth golden fruit. Let parents 
learn a lesson from this narrative. 
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CoMPLIMENTARY PHRASES IN PeRstA.—The 
style of the complimentary phrases used in Persia, 
we learn from an account of an interview with 
the governor of Oroomiah. ‘‘ We found the gov- 
ernor occupying a splended mansion, and sur- 
rounded by numerous attendants. He received 
us with much civility, and apparent kindness; and 
as we entered the great hall, he beckoned us to 
the upper end to'sit by his side, and then inquired 
after our health in the usual Persian manner. 
‘ Kaef-uz yokhshee dur? (Is your health good?) 
‘ Damaghun chakh dur? (Your palate—appetite 
—lusty?) ‘Kaef-uz koek dur? (Are you in 
hale, fat;keeping ?) And all this so rapidly, that 


we could only reply by an inclination of our heads, - 


When he had finished, we inquired after his 
health, to which, while solemnly stroking his 
beard, he replied—‘ By your auspices’ ‘Only let 
your condition be prosperous, and I am of course 
very well.’ He then reiterated his expressions of 
welcome, saying—‘ Your coming is delectable.’ 
‘Your arrival is gladsome” ‘Upon my eyes you 
have come.’ ” 
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THE RIGHT MAN. 


WE clip from the New York Tribune the 
following paragraph relative to a prominen} 
and useful public man, and annex with pleasure 
some further description of his method of 
management : 






Repairs oF THE Erizc Raitroap.—lIt is 
but an act of simple justice to Mr. Minot, Su- 
perintendent of the Erie Railroad, to call the 
attention of the public to the wonderful energy 
and expedition with which the repairs upon 
that road have been completed. That mate- 
rials can be transported, and men got together 
and organized into working parties, so as to 
build such bridges as were washed away in 
the late great flood, on the western division of 
that road, and have the trains passing over it 
again in a period of four days, shows an exec- 
utive ability that would be of immense value 
to an army, if engaged in its service. 

While fully indorsing the favorable opinion 
expressed with regard to Mr. Minot, we be- 
lieve that he could not serve the interest of the 
public in any other way so fully as in his pres- 
ent situation, Others there unquestionably 
are who in some respects equal or perhaps 
surpass him, but the opinion has been frequent- 
ly expressed to us by railraad men fully com- 
petent to judge in the matter, that for general 
fitness and ability in all the qualities necessary 
in a superintendent, he is without an equal. 
Always the friend of those under his control, 
they obey his orders with cheerfulness and 
alacrity, because his orders are his wishes. In 
working the road, he obtains the greatest pos- 
sible amount of service from the cars and loco- 
motives employed. ‘To accomplish this, he 
introduced during his former management of 
the road, a thorough system of classification 
and duplicates, and by this means kept con- 
stantly on hand all the parts necessary for the 
repair of any and every kind of locomotives on 
the road. 

To such perfection was this system carried, 
that-when an engine came to the shop crippled 
by the failure of some important part of its 
machinery, it was again ready for service as 
soon as the defective parts could be removed 
and new ones substituted. It was the wish of 
Mr. Minot to extend this system of duplicates 
as far as practicable to all the machinery and 
structures of the road, including bridges, which, 
according to his views, should be constructed 
in classes, the number of classes being as few 
as possible, and by keeping constantly on hand 
all the parts of a bridge of each class, to be 
ready at all times to meet a sudden demand. 

Whether with the great amount of labor 
and expense consequent upon the depreciated 
condition of nearly everything belonging to the 
Erie Road when he last accepted the superin- 
tendency, he has been able to extend and per- 
fect the system of repairs above referred to, 


we do not know, but from the great dispatch 
with which new bridges were erected over 
swollen streams in the recent case, we infer 
that he has. 
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New Svusscrizers and renewals for 
the next year are already flowing in 
upon us. Friends, we thank you for 
this ready and cordial support. Those 
who send in their names for either 
Journat for the year 1862 before the 
Ist of January, we will send to them, 
gratis, the December number, thus 
giving them thirteen numbers, instead 
of twelve. Subscribers, however, can 
begin at any time; but the first of 
the year, we think, is preferable. 
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THe ILLusTRATED PHRENOLOG CAL AND PHy- 
BIOLOGICAL ALMANAC FOR 1862, containing, besides the 
usual calendar matter, a great number of portraits of emi- 
nent persons, with their history and character; also, arti- 
cles on health and other interesting topics, will be ready 
on the 10th day of November. Price, by mail, postage 
prepuid by the publishers, 6 cents single, or $1 for twenty- 
five copies. Usual terms te the trade. Orders may be 
sent in atonce. Address FowLer anv WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. F 
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Lewis’ Gymnastics.—Dr. Lewis, of Boston, is 
doing a great and good work for the physical development 
of the American people. His means for effecting this are, 
the pubheation of a “Jourval of Physical Culture” in 
Boston, which explains the importance of training the 
body, and the methods by which it may safely and prop- 
erly be done; and the establishment, not only of a gymna- 
sium for the use and instruction of the citizens of Boston 
and vicinity, but a Norma Scuoon for the education of 
teachers of gymnastics, and with a competent corps of 
teachers, gives to pupils of both sexes a thorough educa- 
tion in this noble and useful art, giving, at graduation, 
diplomas to all pupils qualified to receive them. On the 
5th day of September last the first commencement exer- 
cises took place at the Institution, on which occasion 
President Felton, of Harvard College, occupied the chair, 
and conferred the diplomas, when Dr. Lewis, Edward 
Quincy, E+q., Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Hagar, and President 
Felton addressed the class and the audience. It was an 
oceasion of great interest, and we hail with pleasure this 
great move in the right direction and with the right means. 


@o Gorrespondents. 


E. W. F.—1. What trait or talent is indicated 
by a brow that overhangs the eyes. when the eyes them- 
selves are not deeply suak or thrown back from the sur- 
face of the face? 


Ans. Sometimes the face is very small, as if its develop- 
ment had been arrested, while the brain itself is not extra 
large. In such a case the apparent overhanging of the 
region of the perceptive talent may not exhibit an exces- 
sive development of those organs; but if the brain be of 
fair size and the brow is pushed forward, or the whole 
forehead is overhanging, it indicates intellectual capacity. 
If the lower part only projects, it indicates perception, 
off-hand talent, power to gain knowledge from the exter- 
‘nal world, to pick up information readily. If the upper 
part is equally prominent, it indicates also ability to rea- 
son, think, plan, and philosophize. 





2. What trait o1 character is indicated by very heavy 
lips, accompanied by a mental temperament, the other 
features being fine, appropriate for that temperament? 


Ans. The lips may be heavy, or thick and large, while 
the other features are sma}l and deticate, and, at the same 
time, the individual possess a fine-grained mental temper- 
ament—the lips may be large without being coarse. For 
example, suppose that the father has a strong, hardy con- 
stitution, has large teeth and thick lips, and other members 
of the face in harmony, we sometimes find a child resem- 
blieg its mother in all its features but its eyes or its noze, 
its mouth or its chin. The mother may be very fine- 
grained while the father is not, and the child inberit the 








fineness of the mother’s temperament, with all her features 
but the moutb, and that apparently coarse mouth may still 
be fine-grained, delicate in its organic quality, though not 
delicate in its form and magnitude. We sometimes find a 
person with all the elements of fineness in feature, in 
grain of skin, in lightness of bone, etc., while the hair is 
wiry, and hard, and coarse, being inherited from one 
parent, while the other qualities resemble those of the 
other parent. 


8. Have L. N. Fowler’s Lectures on The Moral Bearing 
of Phrenology yet been published ? 


Ans, They have not yet been published. 


4, Does the central or middle line portion of Philopro- 
genitiveness give the love of children, and the outer por- 
tion of the organ the Jove of the lower animals ? 


Ans. We bave no evidence that such division exists. 
The lower part of the organ has been supposed to give 
the love of pets and little helpless infants, while the 
higher portion, toward Adhesiveness, gave the tendency 
to love offspring as they approximate to maturity, and 
afterward. 





Special Hotices. 


IMPROVEMENTS made in the machinery for 


manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, bave enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfec:ions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months 1s done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; tnerefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use o; the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Stee] Pen must be often condemned and a new one select- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
pen as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 

ens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to #1, according to size, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens.{ 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive promot attention, and a pen or pers corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—W. Y. 
Tribune. 

‘“ We bave been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and bave always found them the best in- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Tzeru, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 


tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, and rugez of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth and original contour 
of the face, 

It is the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtamed by addressing 
Dr. J. ALLEN & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


J. Parrisu, 323 Canal Street, New York, 


mavnfacturer of Shirts, Bosoms, Wristbands, and Collars, 
is now selling at prices to suit the times: 

Men’s and Boys’ White Shirts, 50 cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, $), #1 25; and superior made, to measure, 
cut by a practical shirt-cutter, and fit guaranteed, six for 
$9, 410 50. and $12. 

(ee Ladies will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands, for sbirt-making, at 
very low prices. 


Scnoo.t or Arr For Lapties, 863 Broad- 


way, New York.—Miss 8. E. Fuxier respectfully an- 
nounces that the School of Art for Ladies reopened on 
Monday, September 16, 1861. Thorough instruction given 
in Drawing »nd Painting from tbe human figure, natural 
objects, models, etc., by competent artists. Drawing and 
engraving upon wood thoroughly taught, Arrangements 
are being made to enable pupils, #8 soon as qualified, to 
receive a fair remuneration jor their labors. Saturday 
classes, for Teachers and pupi!s attending other schools 
during the week. 

Pupils received at any time during the Term. 

Orders received for drawing and engraving upon wood. 
Portraits, Machinery, Architectural Designs, Landscapes, 
Fruits, Flowers, etce., executed in the best manner, upon 
easonable terms. 





























OF RIGHT MIND. 





I sHoutp like to know how many people in 
the world have absolutely healthy minds. I 
reckon up my friends and enemies upon my 
fingers, and beginning with my best friend, or 
worst enemy, myself, find one with a twist 
here, one with a soreness there, one with this 
eccentricity, and one with that infirmity. 
Ideal health of body is not possessed by one in 
a million of civilized men, and I almost doubt 
whether there be a man in Europe with an 
absolutely healthy mind. If there be such a 
man, rely upon it he stands at the head of the 
class of social bores. For he must have, to be 
healthy, that abomination of desolation, a well- 
balanced mind, in which, because there is 
everything in equal proportion, there is nothing 
in agreeable excess. Anything like exclusive 
regard for a particular idea upsets the balance ; 
and so it is that to the men whose minds are 
not whole, round, and perfect, we owe all the 
progress of the world. 

There should be fuller recognition than there 
is yet of the set of truths that run from such a 
starting-point. Complete health of body is 
rare, though we know pretty well what to eat, 
drink, and avoid, in the way of corporal nour- 
ishment, and have not much power of inter- 
ference with the growth of our own legs and 
arms. But we commit minds to absolute starv- 
ation; we bend, dwarf, maim, and otherwise 
disfigure or distort the ideas of the young, 
looking at schools too often as if they were 
jelly molds, and the young mind ajelly. The 
result to the mind is very much what it would 
be to the body if we grew infants in molds for 
the improvement of their figures. We do not 
get improvement of the figure, but distortions 
of an unexpected form, and lasting sickness. 
The mind, which every word which reaches it 
affects, is meddled with so easily, so hardly 
understood, the signs of health or sickness in 
it are so undetermined by the multitude, that 
we should fall into the most hopeless confusion 
of wits but for the truth underlying social in- 
tercourse of every sort, that men and women 
are good fellows in the main, and that there is 
an unseen guiding and sustaining hand upon 
the instincts and the strivings of their nature. 

Perkins’ temper is an asthma to his mind ; 
Wilkins’ nervous sensitiveness a tic doloreux ; 
Jones’ eternal talk about himself is an obesity 
of consciousness that retards all the movements 
of his wit ; fidgety Smith has St. Vitus’s dance 
in the brain. A hermit’s cell—perhaps the 
nutshell within which so many things are said 
to lie—would contain all the absolutely sane 
meninthe land. But if this be true, or if any- 
thing like this be true, what becomes of the 
broad line that is drawn between the man in 
the lunatic asylum and the man on ’Change ? 
The law declares men lunatics when they are 
dangerous to society, or when they are incapa- 


ble of managing their own affairs. One of 
“ [CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE.] 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


Tor INDEPENDENT. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
Ee GREAT PREMIUM. 4&4 


WE HAVE CONCLUDED AN ARRANGEMENT by 
which we now offer to any old subscriber a Premium of a 
copy of 

WEBSTER’S ABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Counting-House Edition, containing nearly five hundred 
pages, tor the name of every new subscriber for one year 
sent us with two dollars. The price of the Dictionary 
alone at the book-stores is $1 60 The book will be de- 
livered at our office, or be sent by express, as desired. 
We are happy to say that we shall be able to send or de- 
liver this premium immediately on receipt of the order, 
with the money, as the Abridged Edition of Webster can 
be manufactured much faster than his very large Una- 
bridged * Pictorial Quarto.” Every family now receiving 
The Independent should have a copy of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. The name of one new subscriber sent us with 
$2 will insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Edition) as a present. Resder, send us your order, 


A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Any person who will send to the office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or one new subscriber for five years, with Ten Dol- 
lars (being two dollars a year for each subscrip'ion), will 
receive as a gift a handsome copy of 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Pictorial Edition, containing fifteen hundred engraved Il- 
lustrations. 

This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of the En- 
glish language. Its price at the book-stores is six dollars 
and a half. Every farmer should have a copy in his 
house, every merchant in bis store, every lawyer in his 
office, every minister in his study. Nobody can afford to 
be without Webster’s Dictionary. Ask five of your frends 
to subscribe for THE [INDEPENDENT for one year, or 
one friend to subscribe for five years, and you will receive 
this beautiful volume as a free gift. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(e- WIDEST CIRCULATING WEEKLY RELIG- 
IOUS NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD _&J 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
MRS. HARR(ET BEECHER STOWE. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 

JOHN G@. WHIT VIER. 

JAMES RUSSELL COWELL. 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
HORACE GREELEY. 

WILLIAM M EVARTS. 

REV. SVEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 

REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 
REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 

JOHN BIGELOW. 

WILLIAM PAGE, Artist. 


The contributions of these writers, together with the 
SERMONS 
OF 


REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
which are published exclusively in 7'he Independent, 
make an attractive, instructive, and valuable newspaper, 
unsurpassed by any other in the country. 
TrErms—Two Dollars a Year. 
All money sent in registered letters may be considered 
at our risk. 
Specimen numbers sent gratis. Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of 7h2 Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. 














NEW 
Execrro-Gatvanic Barrertss, 


OELEBRATED FOR THE OURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Prices, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
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Now WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 





SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
Onit-d States. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitches of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 








A NEW LOCAL STORY. 


NOW READY 
IN THE 


NB Wien aXe Oickonnond Weed Banik ghnirkey 


(The best Story and Sketch Paper published,) 
ENTITLED 


“THE DEFRAUDED HEIRESS; 
Or, THE ‘‘ SrepmoruErR’s Port.” 


By Jas. Reynowps, author of “* The Stolen Bride,” “ Long 
Hank,” and ‘ Hermit of the Ottawa.” 


In “ The Stolen Bride,” and “ Long Hank,” and “ Her- 
mit of the Ottawa,” Mr. Reynolds gave evidence of great 
vigor and power, and stamped himself as a romancer of 
no mean reputation; but in giving to the world ** The De- 
frauded Heiress,” he has placed himself in the front, rank 
of the great writers of the day. 

It is a story of life in a great city, founded on fact, and 
in it are brought to view all the lights and shades of so- 
ciety. Most people have but an imperfect idea of the 
snares and pi'falls set to trap the unwary, not only in low 
life among the hovels of the poor, but among the wealthy 
and powerful and apparently respectable, 

We think we may safely say that 


THE DEFRAUDED HEIRESS 


is the most powerful'y-written romance which has been 
placed before the public for many years. 

(es Do not fail to read the opening chapters. 

The NEW YORK WEEKLY is sold by all respectable 
News Agents in the United States. The price is rour 
CENTS, but in some cases, where Agents have to pay extra 
freight or postage, a higber price is necessarily charged. 
When there is a News Agent in the town, we desire our 
friends to get the WEEKLY throvgh him. We do not 
wish to mail the paper, except to places where there is no 
other means of getting it. When sent by mail, the price 
will invariably be #2 a year, in advaace. Subscriptions 
taken for three months. Two copies will be sent for a 
year for $3, four copies for $6, eight copies for $12. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs of ten, and send us 
$15 at one time, will be entitled to an extra copy for their 
trouble. The bills of all solvent banks will be taken at 
par for subscriptions. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty-six cents extra with every subscription, to pre-pay 


the American postage. 
; STREET & SMITH, 


Editors and Proprietors. 
11 Frankfort Street, New York. 1t. 





Sent by First Mail to any Post- Office. 


tHe New Inuusrrarep Hypro- 
PATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History 
of Medicine, from the earliest period down io the present 
time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiced, 
including all varieties of BATHING, and uses of Water 
by different Nations. Price $3 00. 





Use Tue ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 


—For a full description of which see next month’s JouRNAL 
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Vaniry Farr. 
VANITY FAIR. VANITY FAIR. 


we No. 80 VANITY FAIR commenced its Fourth 
olume. 

The success of this periodical has demonstrated the fact 
that a first-class 


HUMOROUS ORIGINAL PAPER 
can be sustained in this country. 

Vanity Farr is the only paper in which the letters of 
ARTEMUS WARD appear, being written expressly for it, 
and appropriately illustrated by HENRY L. STEPHENS, 
whose extraordinary talent for caricature has stamped 
him as the 

LEADING COMIC ARTIST OF AMERICA. 

An extensive corps of coniributors, comprising many of 
the Leapine Names in the literature of this country, with 
the TALENTED Artists that have hitherto graced our 
pages, will still be found in 

VANITY FAIR, 


while no effort or expense will be spared by the Publisher 
to gather around him all of the available taleot in every 
department that may be found in the whole couatry. 

We beg leave to call particular attention to the fact, 


that as 
EVERY ARTICLE, 
EVERY ENGRAVING, 
AND EVERY JOKE, 


is prepared expressly for us and paid for, Vanrry Farr is 
the only 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS PAPER 
IN AMERICA. 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
One Copy OnG Veakie... vets cee ane'e Postage unpaid $2 50 
s Ld = Sees ese (ee Dad £6) 00 
Two Copies “ (to one address). §8 42 5 00 
Five Copies ‘ “a fe «unpaid 10 00 
And Woreester’s } : 
One Copy — “ { Quarto Dictionary { + ve sumpald 6 00 
; BOUND VOLUMES. 
BIG CTO SVGLIING . 5 sce aic oie aeeceet eed Postage paid $2 00 
Three Volumes (1, 2, and 8)........... e ore 800 
es (co California) ........ 6 “SHOP GOO 
.e «(and Copy of Paper one year—books 
PEED AIG nODLY) re aentsss crenctsness 7 00 
(and Copy of Paper to California— 
books prepaid only)............ 8 00 


Remittances must be made in Gold, New York or East- 
ern Currency, or other Currency at New York par. 
Seal all Jetters securely, and address plainly to 
LOUIS H. STEPHENS, . 
Publisber for Proprietors, . 
No. 100 Nassau Street, New York. 


GutrTa-PEROHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


“cc “ 





THE 

CHEAP#ST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fire and WatTrErR- 
Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kivds, 
and sent to all 
parts of the coun- 
ury, with full direc- 
tions for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. : 


SoLte MANUFACTURERS, 


78 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Lvory, Porcelain, 
The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 





Baker, Suiru & Co., SotE Pro- 


prictors and Manufacturers of BAKER’S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming aud Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, ete., by Low Pressure Steam. 
(> Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING 
REPAIRING. 


Only Manufactory and Office—Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 


AND 


Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JouRNALS, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money or postage stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 
WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolis and shipped to all parts of the country. 


=" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


GUPTA PERCHA 


Be di) a Ea NW Ge 


COMPANY, 


23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cp Bee Xe) ke A Nad 
MARBLEIZED 


Gutta Percua Roorine, 


Warranted Pure Gutta Percha and India Rubber, 
No Coal Tar. 
FORBES & WILLIS, 

73 South Street, and 132 Broadway. 
Central Office—510 Broac way, opposite St. Nicholas, 
Send for Circular. 
MARBLEIZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES. 


Heavy Perchba Duck Roofing............ 6 cents per foot. 
Double Felt Marbled do. ........... 4 cents per foot. 
Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled....... 14 cents per foot. 


Country merchants sopplied at re ‘uced prices. 


Grorer L. Cannon, DuaLer IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portasite HEATERS, WATER 
anp Srbam Heating APPARATUS, KITCHEN AND LAUN- 
DRY RaNeGEsS, REGISTERS, VENTILATORS ETO. REPAIRS 
FOR THE RaPPOWAM RANGES AND Furnaces. No.54 East 
18TH STREET, BETWEEN BroaDWAY AND UNIVERSITY 
Prace, New York. 12t, 


FOWLER AND WELLS’ JOURNALS. 
Enlarged and Improved. Price not Increased. 
Postmasters, Clergymen, Teachers, and others are re- 
quested to act as Agents and get Clubs for our Journals: 
THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


WATER-CUREH JOURNAL, 


A GUIDE TO HEALTH. 
These Journals commence New Volumes with July, 
and have been enlarged, giving now in each 


24 Pages Monthly, instead of 16. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, monthly, one year...............0. +... SL 00 
Ten copies, to separate addresses, if desired......... 


Any person sending Five Dollars for ten copies will be 
entitled to an extra copy gratis. Add six cents a year 
for each subscriber in the British Provinces to pay post- 
age, Specimens sent tree. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
80S Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere, to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


Us& THE ADJUSTARLE STEEL PEN 


—For a full description of which see next month’s JouRNAL. 
A New Edition of 


How to Get a PATENT. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 


has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 


FowLeR AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


By mail, 30 cents. 


Our Farm or Four Acrgs, 


AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








A. New Book sy Dr, Jackson 
and TRALL.—Containing excellent steel engraved Like- 
nesses of these well-known writers. In one volume of 
600 pp. octavo, half-Turkey binding. 

“PATHOLOGY OF THE REPRODUCTIVE OR- 
GANS,” by Dr. R. T. Trall, and“ THE SEXUAL OR? 
GANISM AND ITS HEALTHFUL MANAGEMENT,” 
by James C. Jackson, M.D. Send for circular containing 
synopsis of conten's. Address, 


B. LEVERETT EMERSON, Publisher, 
No, 112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Clearing, Self-Packing, Gas-Tight Ventilating FURNACE. 
Four sizes, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11. Patented August 22, 1854. 
Adapted to all classes of Public and Private Buildings. 

The above Furnace has now been thoroughly tested for 
the last five years in nearly all parts of the United States 
and British Provinces, and is now admitted to be unrival- 
ed in point of power, durability, economy, simplicity, and 
ali those qualities so essential in a Hot Air Furnace. 

The provision made in this Furnace for the self-clearing 
of the radiator, and the self-packing of the joints, are two 
very sirong points is its fayor above every other furnace 
in the market, Another very important feature of this 
Furnace is found in the small number of joints, their po- 
sition, and the manner of their construction. By referring 
to the above cut, it will be seen the only joints are those 
where the radiator connects with the body, and the body 
wiih the pot, and these are so far below the top of the ra- 
diator as to be free from pressure. These joints are pack- 
ed inside and out, and are made perfectly gas-tight The 
form of these castings is such, that they are not in the 
least liable to crack, and they are made thicker than any 
furnace in the market, It is also very low, which is an- 
other great recommendation for it, especially when set in 
low cellars. 

This Furnace is well adapted to the use of Bituminous 
Coal, and has been successfully introduced at the West 
the past three years, We are prepared to fill orders for 
them at short notice. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
260 Canal-st., a few doors east of Broadway, New York. 


Tur PHrenoioeicaL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor, Jt may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part of the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only $1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3u8 Broadway, New York. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the size o/ the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications, Those who cau not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Phrenology, so far as the 
ocations of the Organs are concerned.”—W. y¥. Datiy Sun. 
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REPORTERS’ PHONOGRAPHIC Books. 


Hon. T. H, BENTON said, “ Had PHonogRaPny been known 40 years 
ago, it would have sAvVED MB 20 YEARS HARD LABOR.”? 
The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonograpby. Exere’sinterpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 (0 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
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$5 Savep.—$1 27 Procurss 


Post-parp SusscriBErs. Patent Press and Book for 
copying business letters instantly and perfecdy. 
Wholesale Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 


6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, BR. I. 
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phy of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
Retain Bodily Symme'ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. By D. H. Jacques. 


This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and important deductions, and pre- 
senting many novel applications of the highest truths of 
Physiology, Hygiene, Mental Science, and Estheties to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of charlatanism, that he here shows us how the phys- 


ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—bow 
Iman may become strong, active, eflicient—in a word, 
manly ; how woman may rejvice in the !niloess of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to her sex ; and how the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womanheod. Everybody should 
read the book, tor everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentons topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and delicately discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself to all, it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wife and mother. 
Iustrated with more than twenty plates, and numerous 
wood. cuts 
A new edition is now ready. Price $1. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, : 
208 Broadway, New York. 
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[CONTINUED EROM PAGE 117.] 

these conditions lunatics share with the crim- 
inals, who are all persons of diseased mind, 
although not the less righteously punishable 
for their offenses. To the other class how 
many of our friends belong! What rash specu- 
lation, indisereet and unjust quarrels, stupid 
prejudices, and idiotic credulity cause men to 
bring their worldly state to ruin is not to be 
learnt only in the Bankruptcy Court. 

We would not, of course, convert the jail 
into a lunatic asylum. There can be nothing 
wholesomer than the determination to push 
human responsibility to the utmost. With the 
unsound bit in the mind, there is commonly 
more than enough of serviceable reason to con- 
trol a pet excess wit iin ihe bounds of common 
justice and morality. When, as happened 
lately, a soldier of marked eccentricity spends 
a night in cutting the throats of his wife and 
six children whom he loves, and prepares also 
to blow up the fort in which he is stationed, a 
just pity recognizes the plea of insanity. But 
when, as also happened lately, a schoolmaster 
with a perverted sense of duty flogs a boy to 
death, though we may understand the twist 
of his mind, we condemn him to the uttermost. 
The law, in fact, admits already too often the 
plea of insanity, or unsoundness of mind, in 
bar of responsibility. The obvious rarity of a 
sound body, which is so much easier of acqui- 
sition than a sound mind, is enough to suggest 
to us how constantly and universally more or 
less unsoundness of mind must live subject to 
full responsibility. There is no line of deinark- 
ation between sane aud insane, the healthy 
and the sickly hues of mind shade one into the 
other: by the most imperceptible gradation of 
tint. But there is to be drawn somewhere an 
arbitrary line, and we believe the number to 
be very small of those whom such a line can 
safely or wisely put on the side of the irrespon- 
sible. Men with a tendency to go wrong in 
any particular direction, are not to be kept 
within bounds by removal of the common 
restraints of society. 

When we accept fairly this doctrine, we get 
rid of one bar to the improvement of a danger- 
ous class of sick minds, in the terror with 
which people still regard insanity. And yet 
insanity is but the Latin term for ‘‘ want of 
health”? of mind. This is a terror left from 
the old days of whips, chains, cells, and straw 
pallets. There is an extreme insanity of mind 
dependent upon well-marked bodily diseases 
altering the condition of the brain, with which 
the physician now knows how to deal. But 
minor differences in the health and constitution 
of the brain, to be recognized only by their 
effect on the workings of the intellect or tem- 
per, are innumerable. In their first arising, 
they are influenced by a wholesome treatment, 
physical and mental, to a most remarkable 
degree, and so it is that the first movements of 
the minds of children may be regulated to their 
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life-long advantage, in a quiet, wisely-ordered 
home. Prejudices, everybody knows, may be 
removed easily when they are but a few 
months old, hardly, or not at all, when of long 
standing. As of prejudices. so of all mental 
unsoundness. Of cases of insanity brought 
into the York Retreat, the recoveries were four 
to one from attacks not more than three 
months old, but only one in four from attacks 
older than a twelvemonth. 

Until we have bridged over with a little 
better knowledge and some honest admissions 
the gulf now set between insanity and sanity 
of mind, the repugnance to whatever looks like 
an admission even of a possible insanity will 
keep a vast number of diseased minds out of 
asylums during those earlier stages of infirm- 
ity in which they are to a considerable extent 
open to remedy. Moreover, as it was urged at 
the last meeting of the Social Science Associ- 
ation by one of the best practical authorities 
upon this topic, Mr. Samuel Gaskell, now 
Commissioner in Lunacy, most insufficient 
means of help are offered to the laboring and 
middle classes when attacked or threatened 
with disease of the mind. The law has already 
done much for the insane pauper, but in En- 
gland and Wales for those who are not 
paupers, there is lamentable want of proper 
means of care and treatment. Mr. Gaskell 
believes that for the support of such asylums 
adequate funds could be derived from the 
patients, if the land and buildings were once 
furnished by the public, and there are few 
ways in which expenditure would lead to as 
much return of publie good. 

But Mr. Gaskell urges also that view of the 
case on which we are now more particularly 
dwelling, when he reminds us ‘that diseases 
of the mind. as well as diseases of the body, 
assume an infinite variety of forms, varying 
both in kind and intensity.”’? He thinks it un- 
wise that “the same certificates, orders, re- 
turns, restrictive regulations, and penalties are 
applicable to all patients, whether affected 
merely by the slightest aberration, or suffering 
from total loss of mental power and self-con- 
trol.” 

“How marked a difference,” he says, “is 
here observable in respect to bodily complaints, 
for which we have hospitals both general and 
special, dispensaries for milder cases, as well 
as convalescent and sea-side houses. And 
why, it may with good reason be asked, have 
we not asylums adapted to the slightest as 
well as the most severe form of disease ?” 


The particular suggestion made by Mr. 
Gaskell is for the legal sanctioning of a sort of 
asylum in which, under wise medical super- 
vision, and with quiet oversight, care might 
be had of slight affections, or the slight begin- 
nings of disease, that neglect only, or misman- 
agement, would cause to be severe. This 
should be a recognized asylum, lying outside 
the operation of the present lunacy laws, and 
use might be made of it as a sort of probation- 
ary house for insane patients, discharged as 
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cured from asylums of the present sort. In 
such a house assurance might be had that the 
discharged patients are reasonably safe against 
those relapses which are now perpetually 
bringing them to the bar of our courts for wild, 
distressing crimes. There are a thousand sui- 
cides among us every year, of which the greater 
number come of an uncontrollable diseased 
impulse. 

There never will be room for all who re- 
quire treatment. Perverse temper, wrong- 
headed action, undue distress over trifles, and 
almost uncontrollable impulses. to do this or 
that wild thing, never ean, to their full extent, 
be practically recognized as what they are. 
It is, on the whole, quite right and necessary 
to consider them as points of character to 
which a full responsibility attaches. We only 
urge, in aid of Mr. Gaskell’s argument, a con- 
sideration that should soften very greatly our 
impression of the difference between soundness 
and unsoundness of mind. If houses of volun- 
tary retirement, under any sense of infirmity 
or trial of mind, are to be established, let us 
have with them, we say, a fair sense of the 
fact that in variety and extent mental disorder 
is like bodily disorder, and that there is a wide 
range of mental as of bodily affection very far 
‘short of mutilation, nay, that there are whole 
pieces of mind that many a man contrives to 
do without, as he might do without an arm or 
an eye, or both his eyes. Let men feel that 
there is a common lot to them all in mental 
| as in bodily affliction, and let nobody suppose 
that, although like people in hospital he also 
is liable to his headaches and sicknesses, his 
mind never feels any of the infirmity over 
which science and humanity keep wateh in 
lunatic asylums. We must not only dismiss 
the strait waistcoats and the chains, but also 
much of the old vague horror of insanity. In 
this, as in other matters, there is to be estab- 
lished a yet closer sense of fellowship among 
men than was recognized in the old days that 
are gone. Who knows? We may live to see 
a Committee of Physicians managing a Sulky 
Club, a physician taking out his license for an 
Hotel of the Thousand Passions, and the best 
half of the town may spend its holiday under 
the doctor in a School for Scandal. 


The extent of the old error is suggested by 
the phrase left to us for insanity, that it is a 
man’s being “out of his mind,” or ‘ beside 
himself.” Heand his mind are, of course, not 
parted, but his mind is out of some part of its 
health, and, as was said at starting, I should 
like to know how many people in tlie world 
have absolutely healthy minds. 


Again, however, let it be urged that this 
view of the general condition of men’s brains 
Contracts instead of extending the bounds 
within which pleas of insanity are justifiable 
in bar of criminal responsibility. No man 
would commit a willful crime being right- 
minded; and as long as a man is wrong- 
minded he is best warned into self-restraint by 
certainty of penalty for hurt inflicted on his 
neighbors. Let the pleas of infirmity be met 
by the general persuasion that we are all more 
or less infirm, and let us abide by the whole- 
some maxim of law, that every offender must 
be answerable for a crime of which he has 
sense enough to know that he committed it. 
To knock out a man’s brains under the real 
belief that one is breaking a glass bottle, is, 
for example, the only kind of insanity that 
should protect homicide from punishment.— 
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TERENCE BELLEW McMANUS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


——_+ oe 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tur portrait of McManus indicates a stout, 
well-set person, with a predominance of the 
vital and mental temperaments, producing very 
strong feelings, great ardor of emotion, earn- 
estness of impulse, and clearness and strength 
of thought. ‘The head being large, he evinced 
more than ordinary mental powers. His 
strong points, intellectually, gave him great 
power of analysis and discrimination, good 
judgment in business affairs, memory of de- 

tails and particulars, freedom of speech, know- 
ledge of character, and ability to influence men 
strongly with his own spirit. He appears to 
have had very large Benevolence, which gave 
him strong sympathy for suffering ; very strong 


and capable of winning his way socially to the 
confidence and affection of people. His 
ardent temperament tended to make him very 
sympathetical—to be too much governed by 





social organs, which made him a devoted friend, — 
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When not ste de h's intellect 
was the ruling quality; but when his feelings 
he did not stop to consider 
economy, philosophy. Ino other 
words, he acted from the heart rather than 
from the head; from the feelings rather than 
from the intellect and the will. In the family, 
in the social circle, in business, he was cordial, 
affectionate, confiding, faithful, and upright. 


his feelings. 


were interested, 
safety, or 


BIOGRAPHY, 

The talent, energy, patriotism, and elo- 
quence of. the Young Ireland Party is con- 
ceded even by the English press; and by some 
distinguished English minds, such as Lord 
Jeffrey, Thomas Carlyle, Miss Mitford and 
others, the genius of Davis and Mitchel is en- 
thusiastically acknowledged. The party was 
distinguished for its elevation of character, 
and could not do otherwise than win the re- 
spect even of its antagonists. It was com- 
posed of men who could have entered the army 
or navy and won distinction; who in their 
professions certainly would have earned repu- 
tation, if not fortune, at the bar, in the 
laboratory, in the studio; who, applying their 
clear intelligence, unrufiled by politics, would 
have risen in mercantile status, and brought a 
vizor to mercantile pursuits which would have 
insured ease and success. Such men they 
were as with the axe, the shuttle, the pestle, 
the pencil, or the pen in hand, form the soul 
and sinew of society, enriching it as well by 
the products of the brain as the energy of the 
hand. They were not enamored with polities, 
but they loved Ireland. ‘They had nothing to 
gain, much to lose.* However people may 
differ as to the wisdom or expediency of the 
revolutionary movement in 1848, the truthful 
purposes of the leaders are not for a moment 
doubted, while the actual good done by them 
can not be overlooked. They accomplished 
much arduous labor, gave an impetus to Irish 
art and manufacture, pushed the history of the 
country into the studios of the one, and ex- 
hibited in a hundred points of view the neces- 
sities and resources of the other. Their teach- 
ing seduced the young tradesman from the 
tavern, and the young professional man from 
the gambling-house. 

The name of Terence Bellew McManus has 
been brought prominently before the American 
public of late by the devotion of his country- 
men on the Pacific and Atlantie shores of the 
continent. A member of the Young Ireland 
Party, and an exile for its principles, if was 
his fate to die on the golden shores of Cali- 
fornia, and the spirit evinced since his death 
must be taken as no slight evidence of the ex- 
tent to which the teaching of Young Ireland 
has traveled. 

Unlike most of the chief members of 
“Young Ireland,” McManus was not a poet, 
an orator, a journalist, a writer, or speechifier 
of any kind. He was an energetic, able, 
capable business-man, who entered polities 
because he thought them patriotic; and expect- 


ing to make nothing out of them, lost every- - 


thing he possessed in them. With every pros- 
pect of becoming a “solid man,” if not a 
merchant-prince, already indeed ‘having at- 
tained competence and the confidence of the 


‘commercial community of the north of En- 


gland, where he had for years resided, he dis- 
interestedly threw himself into the irish cause 





* See 98 and 748, Modern Revolutionary History and 
Literature of Ireland.” Tnird Edition. New York, 1860. 
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with all that energy and enthusiasm which 
lad so far steadily led him to success in life. 

MeManus was born in Monaghan, in the 
northern province of Ulster. The descendant 
of a gallant, proud, and unconquerable race, 
which in the olden time held sway over ford 
and fastness, gray hill and glorious valley, in 
the north, Terence was an epitome, so to say, 
of the daring, the self-reliance, the pride, the 
manhood of the chiefs that went before him. 
In boyhood he was distinguished for character 
and energy more than for scholarly attain- 
ments. Indeed, his education was not formed 
in the routine of colleges or the philosophies 
of schools, but what was omitted in this re- 
spect was more than made up by the activity 
and grasp of a quick brain, which was hearty 
if not brilliant, and truthful if not profound. 
The discordant elements of the north at the 
time of his youth—the contests between the 
‘Orangemen’ and the Catholies—soon aroused 
the hereditary fire of his race within him, and 
being an earnest Catholic, he deeply felt the 
intolerance of the more dominant sectionalists 
of that day; and it is stated, that even in his 
youth he was present, if not a participant, in 
more than one skirmish on the 12th of July, 
that being the anniversary of the battle of the 
Boyne, and celebrated as such by the latter- 
day partisans of the Prince of Orange. 

But the boy McManus looked abroad and 


‘outside of this factious provincialism for a 


future life-track, and bidding good-bye to his 
native place and country, soon found himself 
in Liverpool, and deep in the mysteries of 
mercantile life. His bright brain and active 
habits soon mastered all obstacles, while his 
energy and personal popularity gave him busi- 
ness facilities beyond his compeers. His suc- 
cess was commensurate. Incessant atten- 
tion to his duties and sterling honesty of 
character and purpose impressed all those 
with whom he became associated, until in the 
spring of 1846 he was in a position of con- 
siderable commercial distinction. He had 
won not merely the good-will of the great 
commercial community which surrounded him, 


but he was intrusted with as much profitable. 


business as he could attend to. His commer- 
cial relations with Ireland were most exten- 
sive. The forwarding agent of many of the 
largest houses in the north and south of Ire- 
land—houses importing the woolens of York- 
shire and the cotton goods of Lanecashire— 
merchandise to the annual value of a million 
and a half pounds sterling (seven and a half 
million dollars annually) passed through his 
hands. Yet, with all these marks of confi- 
dence, with all these glowing results of his 
industry, with all these teeming indications of 
a millionaire future, his love for Ireland was 
irrepressible. He conceived it to be his duty 
to be not absent from any movement for the 
regeneration of Ireland which seemed to have 
the sanction of the Irish people. 

In 1843, when it was supposed that O’ Con- 
nell would ‘‘ show front”? against the govern- 
ment attempt to put down the monster meet- 
ings—especially that to be held in October on 
the shores of Clontarf, where the great mon- 
arch of Ireland, Brian Boru, eight centuries 
before, had driven the Danes, under Sitrie, into 
the sea—the Irish of Manchester and Liver- 
pool determined to come to the aid of their 
country, and for this purpose chartered steam- 
ers. At the head of the Manchester Repeal- 
ers sailed Bernard Sebastian Treanor, now a 
lawyer in Boston; and at the head of the 
Liverpool men was Terence Bellew McManus. 
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O’Connell did not meet the crisis as was ex- 
pected, the armaments returned. and McManus 
was at his desk again. Meagher gives us a 
graphic picture of him—the impressions of 
many Visits to Liverpool. He invariably 
found him ‘‘ mounted on a tall, spindle-legged, 
black leather-bottomed stool, in a dusky little 
room, in a gloomy, vast, overwhelming sort of 
w arehouse, ” up to his eyes in business, at an 
old mahogany desk, dashing through * letters, 

bills of lading, bills of sale, orders on Had. 

dersfield, orders on Manchester, drafts, ad- 
Vices, railway receipts, invoices, columns of 
figures two feet in height, policies of insurance 
—a perfect labyrinth of business. 

‘* There he was, dashing through his multi- 
farious business, full of pluck, teeming with 
brain, and having a fond, proud, dutiful, ehival- 
rous thought for Ireland all the while. On a 
shelf in that dusky little office of his there 
was a large tin box, painted in imitation of 
bronze, with the initials, ‘T. B. Me.,’ in white 
upon the lid. That box contained his green- 
and-gold uniform, a brace of pistols, and a 
rifle. He never wheeled round on his tall, 
gawky, leather-bottomed old stool without his 
eye flashing on that box; and as surely as it 
did, off went his bounding heart right into the 
romantic hills of Ireland—into the thick of a 
tempest of fire and smoke—and he was charg- 
ing and cheering for the freedom of the land that 
bore him, ringing out with a reckless ecstasy — 


© ¢ A soldier’s life’s the life for me— 
A soldier's death so Ireland’s free!” 


Strange to say, these dreams and transports 
never disturbed his tamer calculations. His 
hand never played the truant while his heart 
was on the wing. He had the faculty of com- 
bining the mechanism of business with what 
may ‘be called the spiritualism of polities. 
With all his «social impulsiveness, McManus 
was a persistent drudge, when there was oec- 
casion for drudgery. He never left until he 
was through with his business for the day. 

In 1846, when O’Brien was imprisoned for 
alleged contempt of the Commons, McManus 
was one of a deputation sent to present an ad- 
dress to him from the celebrated 782 Club. 
From this time forward he took a more active 
part in the polities of Ireland, at the same 
time that his business attention was unflinch- 
ing, and in this respect he is a worthy and 
rare example for young men who, longing to 
figure in the world of politics from the im- 
pulses of ambition or principle, almost in- 
variably sacrifice all the honest ways and 
means of life to the desire for notoriety. 

When the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended for Ireland, McManus crossed the 
channel in the same vessel that carried the 
Suspension Act. He lost no time in following 
the chief leaders to the south, and was shar- 
ing their councils in Tipperary almost before — 
he was missed from Liverpool. He was fore- 
most in whatever of good was attempted. 
Full of daring, manliness, pluek, and patriot- 
ism, he impressed his sincerity on his comrades 
in a manner which never ceased to inspire 
their heartiest and most loving adulation. 
“ Tntrepidity which knew no fear,” says Smith 
O’Brien, ‘resolution of purpose directed by 
intelligence and accompanied by promptitude 
of action and personal prowess, these were 
the qualities which he displayed during the 
few days which we spent in Tipperary—quali- 
ties which, if our struggle had been sustained 
even for a few months, would have placed the 
name of McManus in the catalogue of those 
warriors Whose deeds have given to our country 
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the fame of heroism.” After the failure of 
the movement he wandered about the moun- 
tains for some time, and succeeded in getting 
to sea on board the N. D. Chase, an American 
vessel ; which, however, being overhauled by 
an English vessel, the gallant fellow was ar- 
rested on the 7th September, 1848, in the Bay 
of Cove, and taken on shore. He was brought 


following, and having been found guilty of 
treason, was brought up for sentence on the 
23d. His speech in the dock, in reply to the 
Judge’s query, ‘if. he had anything to say 
why sentence of death and execution should 
not be passed upon him??? was thoroughly 
characteristic of his soldier-heart and manly 
natute, and being brief is worthy of reproduc- 
tion here: 


‘My lords [he said], I trust I am enough of 
a Christian and enough of a man to under- 
stand the awful responsibility of the question 
My lerds, standing 
on this, my native soil—standing in an Irish 
court of justice, and before the Irish nation— 
I have much to’say why sentence of death, 
or the sentence of the law should not be passed 
upon me. Bht, my lords, on entering this 
court, I placed my life, and what is of much 
more importance to me, my honor, in the 
hands of two advocates; and, my lords, if I 
had ten thousand lives, and ten thousand 
honors, I would be content to place them under 
the watchful and the glorious genius of the 
one, and the high legal ability of the other. 
My lords, I am content. 

“In that regard I have nothing tosay. But 
I have a word to say which no advocate, how- 
ever anxious. can utter for me. I have this to 
say, my lords, that whatever part [ may have 
taken through any struggle for my country’s 
independence ; whatever part I may have acted 
in that short career, [stand before your lordships 
with a free heart and with a light conscience, 
ready to abide the issue of your sentence. 


“And now, my lords, perhaps this is the 
fittest time that I might put one sentiment on 
record, and it is this: Standing, as I do, be- 
tween this dock and the scaffold—it may be 
now, or to-morrow, or it may be never; but 
whatever the result may be, I have this state- 
ment to put on record—that in any part I have 
taken I have not been actuated by animosity 
to Englishmen. I have spent some of the 
happiest and most prosperous days of my life 
there, and in no part of my career have i been 
actuated by enmity to Englishmen, however 
much I may have felt the injustiee of English 
rule in this island. My lords, I have nothing 
more to say. It is not for having loved En- 
gland less, but for having loved Ireland more, 
that I now stand before you.” 

He was then sentenced to be hanged, drawn, 


barbaric ages. 


tutional law were violated. The House of 
Lords finally quashed the error and confirmed 
the judgment. Meanwhile petitions were in 
circulation praying the Queen and the Lord- 
Lieutenant for a free pardon. The petitions 
were spurned; ‘but Her Majesty [says Mr. 
Doheny], yielding to the powerful sentiment 


‘ of abhorrence against punishment of death for 


political offenses, commuted the sentence on 
O’Brien, Meagher, McManus, and O’ Donohoe 
into transportation for life.” This final sen- 
tence was carried into effect on the 9th July, 
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to trial at Clonmel on the 9th of the month | 





and quartered, aecording to the formula of the 


A writ of error was sued out, principally | 
on the ground that-the principles of consti- | 





1849, when the exiles named were sent on 
board the war-ship Swift to Australia. 

When in Australia, a mercantile friend de- 
siring the assistance of his talents and energy, 


McManus applied for the necessary per- | 


mission. Tt was refused; and he, resolving to 
test whether he was or was not to be allowed 
the same privileges which were accorded to 
other holders of tickets-of-leave, proceeded to 
Hobart Town on business, and made a visit to 
O’Brien at New Norfolk. For this offense a 
magistrate warned him that he must not again 
leave his district, but the Governor of the 
colony, Sir William Denison, set aside the de- 
cisions of the magistrate, and ordered McManus 
to be sent to a probation station. Here he was 
clethed in the dress of a convict, and subjected 
to hard labor for a period which, by the 


Governer’s command, was to extend to three | 


months, Under the cruel treatment to which 


he ‘was exposed, the health of McManus gave 


way, and the colonists, who, for the most part, 
showed the warmest sympathy for the Irish 
exiles, being apprehensive that his life would 
be sacrificed, caused a motion to be made in 
the Court of Supreme Jurisdiction at Hobart 
Town for a writ of habeas corpus to try the 
legal validity of the commitment. It was de- 
cided by the court that the commitment was 
illegal, and he was discharged from custody 
without any renewal of his parole. He re- 
turned to Launceston in a very exhausted state, 
and his friends there having learned that it was 
the intention of the police authorities to re- 
commit him to prison, carried him off from 
his lodgings, and_placed him on board a ship, 
by which he was conveyed to California. 
McManus had rendered himself very popular 
during his stay at Launceston, the exuitation 
evinced by the inhabitants of that town on the 
occasion of his escape was universal, and it is 
only fair to say, that this exultation was shared 
by the English inhabitants of Launceston to as 
great an extent as by the Irish residents. 


He arrived in California in 1851, and re- 
sumed his old business, but not with the suc- 
cess of his days in Liverpool. It was con- 
ducted on a wilder and more speculative sys- 
tem in California; and into the wild, hazard- 
ous, and desperate style he was too con- 
scientious to enter. ‘“ Hence [says Meagher, 
who met him there] his days in California 
were days of poverty, and the proud face that 
once was full of light, and light alone, now had 
heavy shadows crossing it at times.”” He died 
in the early part of the present year, and 
O’Brien has no hesitation in ascribing his pre- 
mature decease to the mental and bodily suf- 
ferings brought on by his imprisonments in 
Treland and Van Dieman’s Land, and the cor- 
reding disappointment incidental to a life of 
compulsory exile. 

His friends in California determining to 
send his remains to mingle wich the dust of 
his native couutry, their desires were met ina 
congenial spirit by a large number of promi- 
nent gentlemen in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. The remains were 
received at the hands of a deputation from the 
Pacific shore, and a delegation, headed by 
Messrs. M. Doheny and John Savage, was 
appointed in New York to convey them to 
Ireland. On the 18th October a most im- 
pressive public funeral procession conveyed 
the body from its. temporary resting-place to 
the steamer City of Washington, and on the 
following day it left these.shores for the ‘Isle 
of Sorrow.” 
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TEMPTATION. 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





{Extract from a sermon on the text, “ Resist the devil, 
and he will fiee from you.”—Jas. iv. 7.} 


[concLUDED.] 

I]. Experrence shows that our text is phil- 
osophieally true—namely, that wrong tenden- 
cies may be overcome by resistance tothem. I[ 
have argued that a man has power to resist 
moral evil in himself; and if a man has 
power to resist evil in himself, he has power to 
resist 1t everywhere else. For it is an the man 
that evil is intrenched in its might. It is vie- 
torious there if anywhere. 

I proceed now to show that experience im- 
plies what is taught in the Bible—namely, 
that this moral resisting power is adequate to 
the quenching of evil. “ Resist the devil, and 
he will flee from you.””? Resist his works, and 
you can overeome every single one of them. 
We are not to attempt to suppress the faculties 
with which God has endowed us. It is a cap- 
ital mistake to suppose that they must be 
rubbed out to be kept from sinning. Many 
men seem to think that we must pen them, and 
lock them up, as we do dangerous animals, 
and not allow them to go out. 


We must teach a better doctrine than this. 


| There is nothing given to man that he does not 
As | 


need. There is no part of a man’s nature that 
is not useful: Regulation, not destruction: 
right use, not inordinate use; right objects, 
not illicit and wrong ones—let these conditions 
be observed in regard to our faculties, and 
their results will be good, and only good. 

No man will succeed in resisting evil in 
himself who undertakes to do it in a manner 
subversive of the laws of his being. There 
are well-meaning men who set about doing 
what never can be done—who weary them- 
selves and discourage themselves in attempt- 
ing to do things that they can not do, and that 
they ought not to do, Here isa man that is 
proud ; and he seems to think that his business 
is to crucify pride. Mistaking the figure of 
Scripture, which is eminently true in its pro- 
per sphere, he seems to think that to crucify 
pride is to root it out; so he goes to work to 
root it out. He sings more hymns, prays more 
prayers, cries more tears, and puts forth more 
effort, to do a wrong thing, than would be 
necessary to enable him to do the right thing 
over and over again. Do you suppose that 
when God wove the fabric of your being he 
put into it one thread toomany? Do you sup- 
pose that he created you with one faculty 
which you do not need? Do you suppose that 
when he implanted pride in your nature he 
meant that it should be rooted out? You 


might as well take the backbone out of a man, 
as to deprive him of this faculty. What isa 
man without a backbone? and what is a man 
without this central element of self-respect ? 
It is called self-esteem. When it is perverted 
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it works mischief, but when rightly directed it 
is beneficent in its effects. It is to be, not 
eradicated, but properly controlled. 

Many think that in order to live a good 
Christian life, they must subdue their vanity— 
their hankering after other people’s applause 
—their desire to appear well in the sight of 
others. Now, if God has given you a feeling of 
that kind, you can regulate it, you can prevent 
its working in a wrong direction ; but you can 
wrestle with death, and throw him, easier than 
you can wrestle with it, and throw it! It will 
color your life, and you can not helpit. You can 
control it, you can make it take a higher place, 
you can say to it, ‘‘ Here you may go, but. not 
there ;?’? but you never can throw it out. If 
you attempt to get rid of it, you will spend 
your time in attempting to do an impossible 
and useless thing, instead of doing what you 
might do and ought to do. 

There are some men that, as the saying is, 
turn whatever they touch to gold; and they 
think that this propensity to gain is a worldly 
propensity, and that they must root it out. 
But you can not expect to root itout. Itisa 
part of your original nature, and it will more 
or less shape your life. You can regulate it, 
and determine what uses it shall subserve, but 
its existence in your mind you can not help. 

Imagine a dove saying, “I dislike this glossy 
green on my neck,” and trying to remove it. 
It may rub the feathers off, but they will 
speedily come green again. It can not eradi- 
cate the color from its feathers. The sun- 
flower will be yellow, however much it may 
prefer to be violet. _Everything will have its 
own peculiar form, its own peculiar color, its 
own peculiar juices, its own peculiar odors, 
and its own peculiar constitution. God meant 
that it should be so; he watches to see that it 
is so; he holds things down in their places, 
and you among them, and your faculties in 
you. He gives you liberty to control one 
faculty by another, but he never gives you 
liberty to rub out one figure. The problem 
you are to work out in life requires that you 


should use everything put into you. You 
think you are not doing it, but you are. God 
laughs to see how deceived you are—to see 
you think you are not doing what you are, and 
to see you doing what you think you are not. 
You must go through this world with just 
such faculties as God has given you. Every 
man. looking at himself, should say, ‘‘ With 
just this hull, with just these spars, with just 
these sails, with just this compass, [ must make 
the voyage of life.’ Are you finely built? 
Are you an object of beauty ? Do you sit like 
a duck on the water? It will be compara- 
tively easy for you to make the voyage. Are 
you—the next one—blunt at the bow? Are 
your spars clumsy ? Is your rigging unwieldy ? 
You need not cut your bow. You may cut it 
till the vessel sinks, but you can not change 
her form. And you need not attempt to 
change the spars and rigging. You must take 
that bow, those spars, and that rigging, and 
make the voyage with them, as they are. Do 


you find that you are built after the pattern of 
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ascow ? Jt is useless for you to wish or try to 
be anything different from what you are. God 
shoves you out. and says, *‘ There, put to the 
other side!?? and you must go through’ the 
same storms and the same currents that those 
of better build are obliged to go through. 
Some are built like noble steamers, some like 
fine sailing vessels, and some like scows, and 
each is to take what God has given him, and 
go across the ocean with it. 

Now many men are lying on the beach, 
whining, ‘Oh. if I were built so!’ That 
has nothing to do with it. You are built just 
as you are. ‘Oh, if I could change!” That 
has nowhing to do with it, either. Your form 
is just what it is, and you ean not change it. 
If a man’s power is basilar, it 1s worse than 
useless for him to lament that it is not intel- 
lectual. The true course for him to pursue is 
to say, “I will accept the powers that belong 
to me, and I will glorify God with them.” If 
he does this he will solve the problem of his 
being. Whether a man has large endowments 
or small ones, if he accepts them, such as 
they are, and applies them to their highest 
use, he answers the object for which he is 
created. We are not to attempt to make our- 
selves over, we are not to struggle to change 
our nature; we are to take what God has 
given us, and make our voyage heavenward 
with it. That is the end of life. 


Well, now, in order to do this, there is of 
course to be resistance in some spots, and so- 
licitation in others. We can not change the 
fundamental elements of our nature, but we 
can change the results of those elements upon 
our character and conduct. By a timely 
thorough, persistent determination in the use 
of all proper means, men can resist evil. 
That is, they can put all their faculties on 
good courses. They can resist every tendency 
to deflect and go to wrong courses. Of.course 
casual and momentary inducements to evil can 
be resisted; but I affirm that dispositional 
causes tending toward evil can be restrained, 
ean be rightly directed, can be entirely con- 
trolled. 


Or, to come right to the matter, a hot, irri- 
table nature may not be made to be an even 
and calm one. But a man who has a great 
deal of nerve, who is like a living flame of 
fire, who is constitutionally quick and imperi- 
ous, can teach his nature to work in such a 
way as to make his quickness and imperious- 
ness a benefit and not a curse. 


When a steed is first brought into the ring 
to be broken, he is wild and fiery; he snorts 
at the sight of the bridle and saddle; he is 
restless under the rider; there is nothing at 
which he does not shy; he has no such thing 
as aregular gait. But patient, firm, diligent 
training by-and-by subdues him, so that he 
becomes docile. His original frantic efforts 
become nimbleness and fine action. He is not 
changed so that he has other than a quick, 
sensitive disposition; but his quickness and 
sensitiveness are disciplined, so that he is 
steady and easily manageable. He is broken, 
not in his absolute nature, but in the way in 
which he carries that nature, which is tanta- 
mount to the eradication of it. 

Nobody is without his equivalents. If a 
man is very impulsive, he savs, ‘*Oh, if I 
could be as cool as that man is!”’ The equa- 
tor is always talking about icebergs, and ice- 
bergs are always talking about the equator. 
If a man is very phlegmatie, he says, “It takes 
me longer to get a-going than it does my 
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neighbor to get through. I wish that I was 
quick.” The other says, ‘I am like powder, 
and I go off like powder. I wish I was cold 
like this man.”? Nobody, I say, is without his 
equivalents. If you are phlegmatic, you have 
disadvantages which an impulsive man has 
not; but you also have advantages which he 
has not. You have your platform, and he has 
his; and you are not to stand looking and 
coveting each other’s peculiarities. You are 
to accept your nature such as itis, and study 
how you can carry it in such a way as to 
glorify God and serve your fellow-men. 

There is a most memorable instance of the 
efficacy of the power of men to overcome the 
evil tendencies of their disposition, in the gase 
of St. John. If I were to ask you who of all 
the Scripture characters had the ripest, the 
richest, the noblest, and the sweetest nature, 
you would probably say St. John. And as 
such he is always painted. All the old paint- 
ers, when they attempted to represent Christ, 
represented him as a woman, not as a man—a 
compliment to the sex, but not,to the painters ! 
All the authoritative delineations of the 
features of Christ were more feminine than 
masculine. In order that their types might be 
those of purity and love, they took them from 
that side. And as St. John was conceived to 
have a nature characterized by these qualities, 
they were made prominent in representations 
of him. 

Now, St. John had a nature most caustic 
and revengeful. You will remember that it 
was he and his brother who, encouraged by 
their mother,.ambitiously, wanted to be raised 
above the other disciples, and to be allowed to 
sit on the right and on the left of Christ. He 
was the one that called down fire on the head 
of those who were not of bis faith. He had a 
hot, revengeful, bitter, ambitious spirit. But 
that spirit was so transformed, that, for nearly 
two thousand years, the impression has pre- 
vailed that he had a sweet and loving nature. 
His old nature was not lost, but he learned to 
control it; and he showed what a nature such 
as his, being controlled, could be made to be 
and todo. As we look at our rude, undevel- 
oped faculties, we do not imagine what grace 
and glory will be brought out of them when, 
by Divine help, and by the exertion of our 
own powers, they are brought into right 
courses and right uses. 

Now, are there any persons here who are 
saying to themselves, ‘‘I was made with sandy 
hair, blue eyes, and a white skin, and my 
nerves are outside, and it is of no use for me 
to attempt to restrain my faculties; other 
people, with less sénsitive natures, may be 
able to restrain theirs, but I can not mine ?” 
Stop! ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you,’ even if he is in the shape of nerves. 
You must learn how to direct the elements of 
your being aright, and then you must make 
your physical, intellectual, social, and moral 
powers co-operate in the accomplishment of 
that object. You must use the whole man to 
build up the whole man. 

Men may go far toward equalizing their very 
moods. The disposition to have moods will 
never change, any more than the disposition of 
the ocean to have tides will change. If a man 
is so made that his blood courses in his veins 
like tides in the Bay of Fundy, how can it be 
otherwise than that when the tides go out he 
should be on the sand? So long as a man’s 
constitutional tendency to have moods is un- 
cultured and uncared for, he will be unable to 







































































“dismal one. 


control them, but let that tendency become a 
matter of culture and care, aad he can keep 
them within bounds, so that he shall be habit- 
ually in a joyful state of mind, instead of a 
Sach control over men’s moods 
can be attained, but not without pains and 
time. 

Men may overcome stinginess, closeness, 
avarice itself, Not by defending it; not by 
saying they do not care; not by building up 
excuses out of other men’s examples; not by 
hoping and praying, and putting forth no 
effort; but by authenticating God’s promises 
by making use of all proper agencies to fulfill 
his commands. A man can change himself 
from being avaricious, so as to be really gener- 
ous. He ean so far restrain his disposition as 
to overcome the littleness which that disposi- 
tion begets. Carefulness becomes avarice, 
and avarice corrected may be but carefulness 
again. ° 

It is very strange how the same disease 
stands differently in men’s regard. If aman 
was known to be afflicted with that most awful 
and loathsome disease, the itch, he would be 
scouted and pointed at. His physician could 
scarcely get practice while attending him. 
This would be the ease if it was on the body, 
but if it was on the soul, no notice would be 
taken of it. Now when a man has avarice, he 
has the itch stuck in. It is life-long, unless he 
betakes himself to remedies, and is healed. 
But even so desperate a disease as that can be 
cured. Men must not compare their own 
peculiarities with their neighbors,’ and say, 
‘Their constitutional tendencies are such that 
they can easily restrain their faculties from 
working in wrong directions, and they ought 
to do it; but I am so organized that I ean not 


do it, and it is of no use for me to try.” I 


assure you that by faith and patience you can 
do it. There is release for you from your evil 
inclinations if you will but employ the powers 
which God has given you with which to over- 
come them. The crooked can be made straight. 
As a crooked piece of timber can be made 
straight though its nature can not be changed, 
so a man’s faults ean be corrected though his 
natural disposition can not be rooted out. 


Men may overcome timidity and cowardice, 
so that they shall not appear to be what they 
ere. Timidity when rightly manifested. is 
beautiful, but when wrongly manifested it is 
hateful. .Where a man ought to be bold it is 
hateful, but where a man ought to be timid it 
is beautiful. On the field of battle, where a 
man should be fearless, it is despicable, but in 
places where timidity is becoming it is admir- 
able. In many situations it is beautiful in 
men, women, and children—or was, when 
children were timid ! 

Indolence, carelessness, heedlessness — all 
these spendthrift tendencies men may overrule 
and readjust. 2 

Men may so direct and modify those two 
opposites, that yet always work together, self- 
esteem and love of approbation, or vanity 
and pride, that they shall be wholesome, and 
religiously abundant in whatever is pure, and 
noble, and right. Approbativeness—it is the 
broad road through which God sends angels 
down to the soul. The love of approbation, 


‘if wrongly directed, leads a man to want to be 


loved for things low and ignoble ; but love of 
approbation, if rightly directed, leads a man 
to want to be loved for things high and noble. 
It is harmful or beneficent, according as it 
works up or down. And so it is with pride. 


abandon ? 
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Men may overcome passions and appetites. 
Not by simpl¥ letting the sun shine on them, 
any more than great swamps can be improved 
by simply letting the sun shine on them. The 
engineer, by striking channels through the 
low, level morass, where nothing thrives but 
noisome reptiles and insects, ean drain it, and 
make it capable of yielding luxuriant growths 
useful to men. A man may subsoil and drain 
himself. To succeed he needs to take hold of 
the work with discretion and firmness. Phy- 
tizians and ministers are consulting engineers 
in such a work. It is a work which requires 
to be carried on in the body and in the soul co- 
ordinately. 

Are there those who are addicted to degrad- 
ing lusts and illicit courses which they do not 
willingly obey, and which they would fain 
You may abandon them, and with- 
draw your obedienee from them. Not only 
may you do this, but you may over-ride them. 
Hitherto they have been the masters and you 
have been the subjects. Henceforth you may 
be the masters, and make them the subjects. 
God crowns you heir-apparent in your own 
selves, and there is no need that you should 
ever be subjected to the worst part of your- 
selves. Hope, patience, courage, and perse- 
versance are all that are necessary to enable 
you to assert supremacy over those propen- 
sities which threaten to bring mischief upon 
you. 

In order that men may succeed in this great 
work of overcoming what is evil in themselves, 
they must have such a sense of being, here 
and hereafier, as to make it seem worth their 
while to employ every motive of time and 
eternity in endeavors to control the powers of 
their nature, and put them to right uses. 
They must make the right ordering of them- 
selves a business of life, as much as engineers 
do the undertakings to which they devote their 
energies in physical things. 

All about the island of Great Britain, on 
every out-jutting rock, in every mountain dis- 
trict, along every river, and at every ship- 
yard, there are indications of what engineers 
can do. Smeaton could take a rock against 
which the whole ocean seemed to thunder a 
declaration of war, and build thereon a light- 
house. During many a wild and screaming 
storm has the light which he kindled in Eddy- 
stone light-house shone forth to warn from 
danger the imperiled mariner. 

And think how by means of immense banks 
half of the kingdom of Holland has been re- 
claimed from the ocean. Now, like a vast 
spirit of evil, that scowling enemy lurks, 
raging along the coast, beating in every bay, 
and estuary, and river, and undermining with 
every tide, seeking to regain its lost possession. 
But the same watchful eye, the same bold 
heart, the same industrious hand which put it 
out, has kept the ocean out. 

_ And is there not here an image of that 
lurking foe, temptation, by which every man 
is beset? If you keep out the ocean of evil, 
you must throw up dikes of resistance. In 
that way you can exclude it; and once having 
excluded it, by watchfulness, and boldness, 
and industry, you can keep it out. No man 
ean by indolence overcome evil, but for him 
that has a will to do it, there isa way. No 
matter what our organization may be, we 
may keep ourselves from going wrong if we 
are willing to faithfully employ the powers 
which have been given us for that purpose. 
‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.” 
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PHRENOLOGY ASSAILED. 





In an article entitled “The Life Battle,” 


contributed to the Independent for October 17th, 
the writer, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, steps entirely 
out of his way to make a thrust at Phrenology. 
He introduces as a topie of discussion the 
words of Saint Paul, ‘* So fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air, but I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection.” 

In the development of his subject he makes 
the following captious digression : 

“Puul—like other men of euergetic make and ardent 
empera neat —was very probably tried with strong tempta- 
tions to excesses of the passions, both physical and moral 
Ife has not chosen to let us into all the secrets of his char- 
acter, He knew nothing of the psewdo science of Phren- 
ology, nor would ha h we been one whit the wiser if he 
had. We does not tell us how ofien ‘ Acquisitiveness’ 
tempted him to pocket the ‘collections’ sent up to the 
saints at Jerusalem ; or how often he fell through the sore 
stress of ‘ Destructiveness,’ his ‘ Amativeness,’ or his 
‘Combativeness.’ Such jargon he leaves for modern em- 
pirics in the mysterious science of the miad.” 


There are many modern sciences and arts of 
which Paul had no knowledge, and as he was 
only an apostle, not a prophet, we never sup- 
posed his ignorance of these sciences was any 
evidence of their falsity or want of value. 
Astronomy, geology, the circulation of the 
blood, the art of printing, the existence of the 
American continent, the science of steam and 
steam navigation, the magnetic telegraph, the 
power loom, the science and art of photogra- 
phy, as well as phrenology, were alike un- 
known in the times of the Apostles; but this 
is no disparagement ‘of the truth and import- 
ance of all these sciences and artis. Since 
Paul is to be held responsible only for the 
right use of the knowledge that was available 
in his time, it is not considered fair to blame 
him for not having been acquainted with mod- 
ern sciences, nor to quote his ignorance against 
them, and we here and now enter our earnest 
protest against the narrow and bigoted idea 
that he would not have been ‘one whit the 
wiser’ if he had known them. 

Now, if Phrenology explains the mind bet- 
ter than any other system, if its names and 
analysis of the various faculties and passions 
are more correct than any other which the 
world has known, we think that Saint Paul, 
even, would have been much more than “a 
whit the wiser” for an acquaintance with it. 
To show that Phrenology has done something 
for the science of mind, we beg leave to call 
attention to the testimony of some persons 
who. would not be, generally, regarded as 
 empirics,” nor their statements set down as 
“jargon.” 

Archbishop Whately, so celebrated for his 
works on logic and rhetoric, says that, “‘ even 
if all connection between the brain and mind 
were a perfect chimera, the treatises of phren- 
ologists would be of great value, from their em- 
ploying a metaphysical nomenclature far more 
logical, accurate, and convenient than Locke, 
Stewart, and other writers of their schools.” 
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The late Hon. Horace Mann, President of | 


Antioch College, who, as an edueationalist, 
did more for his countrymen and the world 
than any other man has done, and was thor- 
oughly acquainted with Phrenology, as well 
as with all other systems of mental philosophy, 
deliberately put on record this significant 
statement : 

“JT declare myself a hundred times more 
indebted to Phrenology than to all the meta- 
physical works I ever read.’ Again: “I 
look upon Phrenology as the guide to philoso- 
phy and the handmaid of Christianity. Who- 
ever disseminates true Phrenology is a public 
benefactor.” 


Horace Mann studied Phrenology under the 
great Spurzheim, and understood it theoretic- 
ally as well as any man of his time; and he 
taught it, practiced upon its teachings, and 
made it the basis of his entire system of in- 
struction and mental culture. The world is 
reaping the fruit which he planted, and his 
writings, inspired by Phrenology, shall illu- 
mine the path of the true teacher in all com- 
ing time. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, one of the editors of 
the Edinburgh Review, who can hardly be sup- 
posed to be an ‘‘empirie’”’ and a dealer in 
“jargon,” says: 

“To me Phrenology appears to bear the 
same relation to the doctrines of even the most 
recent metaphysicians, which the Copernican 
Astronomy bears to the system of Ptolemy. 
By this science the faculties of the mind have 
been, for the first (ime, traced to their element- 
ary forms.” 

Robert Hunter, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, 
ete., in the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
says: 

“For more than thirteen years I have paid 
some attention to Phrenology, and I beg to 
state, the more deeply | investigate it, the 
more J] am convinced of the truth of the science. 
I have examined it in connection with the 
anatomy of the brain, and find it beautifully 
to harmonize. [| have tested the truth of it on 
numerous individuals, whose characters it un- 
folded with accuracy and precision. For ten 
years I have taught Phrenelogy publicly, in 
connection with anatomy and physiology, and 
have no hesitation in stating that, in my opin- 
ion, it is a science founded on truth, and 
capable of being applied to many practical 
and useful purposes. I am convinced that 
Phrenology is the true science of the mind. 
Every other system is defective in enumerat- 
ing, classifying, and tracing the relations of the 
faculties.” 

** | candidly confess,” says Sir William Ellis, 
MD., late physician to the great lunatic 
asylum for Middlesex, England, ‘ that until I 
became acquainted with Phrenology, I had no 
solid foundation upon which I could base any 
treatment for the cure of the disease of in- 
sanity.” * 

Dr. Vimont, an eminent man of science, was 
appointed by his fellow-members of the Royal 
College of Medicine, of Paris, to investigate 
Phrenology and report upon its claims. He 
spent two or more years, and went into a most 
elaborate analysis of the whole subject; col- 
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lected thousands of specimens of animal phren- 
ology, and, finally, contrary to the expectation 
of his friends who appointed him, and contrary 
also to his own original predilections, he made 
a most elaborate and overwhelming report in 
favor of Phrenology. What a freshness and 
cordiality he evinces in this statement ! 

© The indifference whieh } first entertained 
for the writings of Dr. Gall gave place to the 
most profound veneration. Phrenology is true. 
‘Fhe mental faculties of men may be appreciated 
by an examinati n of their heads.’ 

The celebrated Dr. John Elliottson, F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Medical Society of 
London, Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, and Dean of Faculty in the Univer- 
sity of London, lent the strength of his great 
name and eminent scientific attainments to the 
support of Phrenology, and was for years 
President of the London Phrenological Society. 


| He said that he ‘“‘ had devoted some portion of 


every day for twenty years to the study of 
Phrenology,’’ and adds, that “he feels con- 
vineed of the phrenologieal being the only 
sound view of the mind, and of Phrenology 
being as true, as well-founded im fact, as the 
sciences of Astronomy and Chemistry.”’ 

Phrenology has met with ridicule and abuse 
before the year of grace 1861, by men of varied 
abilities, but it is not always that they have 
the magnanimity to acknowledge their error 
when fairly convinced. We record with plea- 
sure a signal instance of manly frankness in 
the following from Sir G. 8S. Mackxenzir, Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edinburgh : 

“While [ was unacquainted with the facts 
on whieh it is founded, I scoffed with many 
others at the pretensions of the new philosophy 
of mind as promulgated by Dr. GaLi, and now 
known by the term Phrenology. Having 
been disgusted with the utter uselessness of 
what } had listened to (on mental science) in 
the University of Edinburgh, I became a zeal- 
ous student of what I now eonceive to be the 
truth. During the last twenty years 1 have 
lent my humble aid in resisting a torrent of 
ridic ‘le and abuse. and have lived to see the 
true philosophy of mind establishing itself 
wherever talent is found capable of estimating 
its ~mmense value.” 

Every medical man who has within the last 
thirty years gained any considerable eminence 
for his suecess in the treatment of insanity in 
our publie asylums, has not only understood 
Phrenology, but been guided by its teachings 
in the treatment of the insane. To this fact, 
mainly, may be attributed the great success of 
modern times in treating that terrible disease. 

Columns of testimonials could be given to 
the truth and utility of Phrenology from emi- 
nent physicians, jurists, and clergymen in our 
own country and in Great Britain, but it is not 
necessary. Whatever persons unacquainted 
with Phrenology may think of it, they will not 
hesitate to accord the highest respect to the 
candor and judgment of the eminent authori- 
ties above quoted, for they are known to have 
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brought to the investigation of Phrenology 
the highest intellectual power and the most un- 
flinching integrity, guided by the most liberal 
cullure. Nor have either of these men been 
devoted to the science as a profession, so that 
self-interest, personal bias, or professional 
pride can not. be supposed to have influenced 
their verdict. 

The Independent, which contains the article 
of Mr. Cuyter to which we refer, also contains 
each week a sermon by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, who regards Phrenology as the only 
true basis of mental philosophy, and employs 
it in those skillful disseetions and vivid descrip- 
tions of mind and character for which he is so 
famous; and it is a little singular that the 
gentleman whose assault we are attempting to 
repel should select as the medium through 
which to make it the same columns in which 
may be found such brilliant and faithful vindi- 
cations of this science at the hands of one at 
once so able and so celebrated. Our readers 
have perused some of his discourses, which 
we have copied in the JournaL (the present 
number, in fact, containing a part of one), and 
they can vouch for the faet that they are de- 
cidedly phrenological, and to them’ as to us it 
must appear amusing to read such a fling at 
Phrenology by a writer in a paper which weekly 
carries such an able and triumphant vindica- 
tion ef the value and power of the science in 
the hands of so eminent a man. 5 

Though St. Paul ‘‘ does not tell us how often 
Acquisitiveness tempted him to pocket the col- 
lections, or how often he fell through the sore 
stress of his Destruetiveness, Amativeness, and 
Combativeness,”’ it is very evident from his 
own eonfessions that he was sorely tempted 


~by all, or nearly all of the lower passions, 


though he might not have had an appropriate 
name for them; for he says, ‘‘ When I would 
do good, evil is present with me.”’? We have 
often thought, while perusing his writings, that 
if the ‘great Apostle of the Gentiles” could 
have been in possession of that "beautiful 
analysis of mind and character which Phrenol- 
ogy gives, he would have understood better 
than hedid his complex, and often contradict- 
ory, states of mind. With such a philosophy 
to aid him, his great mind would have thrown 
a flood of light upon the struggles of ‘ the old 
man” with the “ new” in himself and others. 
In the quarter of a century in which we 
have endeavored to maintain and defend Phren- 
ology against the assaults of prejudice or 
ignorance, we have noticed a striking similar- 
ity in the principal class of persons who oppose 
it. For the most part they are men with com- 
paratively small heads and bodies, but who 
have an active temperament, a wiry constitu- 
tion, and promptness, clearness, and readi- 
ness, but not greatness, of mind. They have 
heard the phrenological doctrine, which indeed 
is the unflinching law of nature, that Size is 
the measure of power, other things being equal, 
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and not being large, and believing themselves 
smart, they conclude that this doctrine of Size 
the measure of power, and Phrenology, as a 


whole, must be false, and they are instinctively ° 


led, in self-defense, to oppose it. ‘These wiry 
men have keen feelings, and generally large 
perceptive organs, which give readiness in 
gathering facts, and an entertaining, pertinent, 
racy way of statin@® them, and though not pro- 
fourid and far-reaching in their thoughts, they 
captivate the public mind and become very 
popular. As teachers, physicians, ministers, 
merchants, and mechanics, they are quick, 
smart, practical, and useful, use their knowl- 
edge to excellent advantage, and frequently 
become distinguished. But they are generally 
surface-men, they follow routine, have few 
great original ideas, and do not add much to 
the world’s knowledge. Phrenology, however, 
is perfectly vindicated in their organization, 
when the quality of their constitution is con- 
sidered, It is this which gives smartness and 
activity, and these are the characteristics 
which being manifested by persons with com- 
paratively small heads, lead some persons not 
well versed in the subject of temperament to 
regard Phrenology at fault in their cases. 
Such persons seem to be exceptions to the doc- 
trines of Phrenology as understood by those 
who do not take into account “other conditions” 
besides size. Hence smart, small-headed men 
have for years been thrust upon our attention, 
just as also have been certain big-headed, dull 
men, each being urged as fatal to Phrenology, 
when, in fact, each is a verification of it when 
the quality or temperament is considered. 
When, therefore, this objection is made to our 
science, or it is opposed by men of small size 
but of active, wiry temperament and correspond- 
ing smartness, we regard the opposition as 
quite natural, and only wish to convert the 
objector by a correct explanation of his diffi- 
culty respecting a great truth which he hon- 
estly, but ignorantly, opposes. 
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TALK WITH READERS. 
HEREDITARY PECULIARITIES. 





W. Z. Why is it that certain children, in a 
family in which both parents have dark com- 
plexions, or one dark and the other light, the 
children have deep red hair? I have recently 
seen two such cases, one in which both parents 
had straight black hair and dark skin, while 
both children had coarse, straight, red hair, 
and skin to match. In the other case, the 
father had black, curly hair, dark eyes and 
skin, while the mother had flaxen hair, light 
skin and eyes, a plump and very beautiful 
form. In this family three boys had light 
hair, and forms like the mother ; two girls had 
dark hair, and forms like the mother, while 
one girl, who resembled the father generally, 
had red curly hair, blue eyes, and light, 
freckled skin. 

Ans. Red hair belongs to people of light 
complexion, though we have seen persons with 


‘red hair and blue eyes that are called negroes ; 


that is to say, they were in part of African 
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origin, they had features resembling the Afri- 
can to some extent, were much darker in color 
than any dark-complexioned white man, and 
had hair about as curly as the ordinary mu- 
latto, or half white and half negro. Still, the 
child had inherited from its white, red-haired, 
light-complexioned, freckled parent enough of 
his qualities thus to be marked ; while the negro 
element, which was not probably more than 
an eighth, had insisted upon being represented 
by pouting lips, a flattish nose, and very 
crooked hair. Again, dark-complexioned pa- 
rents sometimes originate in families where 
one parent is dark and the other light, and 
partake in their appearance of the dark-com- 
plexioned parent, while they carry enough 
blood of the light-complexioned parent to 
transmit those qualities to their children. A 
dark-complexioned man might marry one wo- 
man of light complexion, and all his children 
by her would have dark complexion and wiry 
hair, like his. He might marry another hght- 
complexioned woman, with a different degree 
of constitutional strength, and his children by 
her would perhaps have red hair, though her 
own might not be red, but flaxen or auburn. 
She might also insist upon giving to the chil- 
dren her own features, her tone of voice, her 
phrenology, her walk. We remember a case 
(which we think has been published in the 
JourNAL) which interested us much at the 
time, because we had not then given attention 
to this subject, and it seemed a mystery. The 
case referred to was a young lady with bright 
blue eyes, exceedingly white skin, with freckles 
and flaxen hair. She was the daughter of 
parents noted for the darkness of their com- 
plexions, and especially for their piercing 
black eyes and glossy, Indian-like hair. On 


expressing surprise to a friend of ours, an ac- 


quaintance of the family, we were told that 
the daughter, though apparently a speckled 
bird in the flock of eight children, resembled 
her father’s father so perfectly that her very 
walk and tone of voice were recognized as 
being like his by all who had known the 
grandfather. The grandmother had black 
hair and eyes, and the father had taken these 
qualities, but he had also taken enough of the 
nature of his father to transmit to this daugh- 
ter the perfect image and complexion of her 
grandfather. 

Does not our correspondent know that the 
Morgan horses, which in New England and in 
the State of New York have been so deserv- 
edly popular, are raised from dams of every 
color, form, and size? yet the colts have the 
figure, action, size, characteristics, and gener- 
ally the color of the male parent. Are we 
asked, Why? From the simple fact that the 
male in these cases was, in constitution and 
nervous force, the stronger parent, and his 
qualities dominated over those of the dam. 

It is a fact that in the north of Ireland the 
Scotch element prevails, not because it was 
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entirely peopled by the Seotch Covenanters 
who fled in days of persecution from Scotjand 
to the north of Ireland. but because the kind 
of men who had character enough to hold 
such opinions as would be troublesome to gov- 
ernment or the controlling power, and who, 
for the sake of these opinions, would expatri- 
ate themselves, would be likely to impress 
upon their posterity qualities of endurance, 
fortitude, pride, self-reliance, conscience, and 


courage. To such a degree have they thus 
transmitted their peculiarities of phrenology, 
as well as of feature and form, even, that we 
can generally recognize the descendants of 
these old Scotch emigrants; and nothing is 
more common for us to say when we have a 
head in hand than, This is a Scotch head, and 
one will contradict us by saying he is a native 
Irishman, and that for four or five generations 
his parentage is Irish. One such case we re- 
member, and the argument seemed to be going 
against us, so far as statements were concerned, 
when we bethought ourselves to ask his name, 
and his prompt reply was, ‘“‘ Gregor Macdon- 
ald,’ which name, of course, is Scotch from 
beginning to end. . 

Let such an emigrant as went from Scotland 
to the north of Ireland, at the time and for the 
reasons mentioned, marry a native of ordinary 
character and mental caliber, and his children 
would be eminently Scotch ; and should one of 
his daughters marry an [rishman of ordinary 
character and talent, her children would be 
more likely to resemble herself and carry the 
Seotch outline, though they might bear an 
Trish name; and thus, for ten generations, and 
we know not how much longer, the inherited 
qualities of the strong parent will assert 
themselves, unless it may chance to meet some 
extraneous stock, which is difficult to be ,di- 
verted or combined. 

Speaking of expatriated Scotchmen as being 
men of character and power, reminds us also 
that pioneers of New England, who came 
for opinion’s sake. furnish another instance of 
the power of individual character upon the 
posterity and the institutions which they leave 
behind them. Let it be remembered that the 
weak in constitution and courage seldom are 
found planting colonies on Plymouth rocks, or 
penetrating the wilds of the West, or throng- 
ing the coasts of Oregon and California. To 
overcome obstacles and conquer difficulties 
such as beset the path of the pioneer, requires 
all the stronger and bolder elements of human 
character, and those who lack these are swept 
away by discouragement and failure, or return 
to their native land, to curse all new countries, 
to live unknown, and to die forgotten. 

If our friend is a farmer, he is aware that 
if there be sown two or more kinds of grass 
seed which may appear the first year in equal 
degree, the second year one or more kinds will 
seem to predominate, and finally one seems to 
run out all the rest. He need not be told that 
it is because this is the more hardy and per- 
sistent species of grass. There are many laws 
which pertain to vegetables, which are equally 
applicable to men, but they have not all yet 
been traced and classified. If our friend will 
read the work entitled ‘‘ Hereditary Descent,” 
he will find several hundred pages of facts and 
explanations which would amply answer his 
questions, and qualify him for understanding 
thousands of other questions which frequently 
arise in the minds of observing persons. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. LoneFeLLow appears to have a full 
development of the vital and motive tempera- 
ments, which give nutrition, bulk, bone, 
strength, and the power not only to manufac- 
ture nourishment for .body and brain, but 
power to perform the labors of life, physical 
and mental. He has a large brain and gen- 
eral harmony of constitution; he is more 
quiet, consistent, and well-balanced in body, 
mind, and character than most persons. 

The portrait shows a very strong develop- 
ment of the perceptive intellect. The forehead 
projects forward of the eye-ball to the root of 
the nose greatly, and the middle of the fore- 
head from the root of the nose upward to 
where it joins the hair is specially prominent, 
showing very large Individuality, Eventual- 
ity, Comparison, and Human Nature. These 
traits he exhibits very strongly in his writings. 
He individualizes everything ; nothing escapes 
his attention. He has an excellent memory of 
events, and is very successful in coloring his- 
torical reminiscences, so as to make them ap- 
pear life-like and real, by weaving into them 
all those little events that the general thinker 
would be likely to overlook. His large Com- 
parison makes him analytical and clear, and 
gives that talent which he possesses in so high 
a degree to draw nice distinctions and diserim- 
inations in respect to subjects and objects, 
while his organ of Human Nature, which is 
signally prominent, is the foundation of his 
love for the study of character, and his power 
to portray it in its true colors. 

His moral brain appear to be large, espe- 
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cially his Benevolence and Reverence; and - 


while he is a natural philanthropist, his large 
Veneration gives him fondness for antiquity, 
for legends and traditions. He has a consider- 
able amount of dignity, strong social affections, 
and fondness for home and society. 

His selfish propensities appear to be only 
average, and not very influential. The reader 


- will observe very great length from the ear 


forward, as well as height of head from that 
point. He has a long, high, and comparatively 
narrow head, showing great predominance of 
the intellectual, moral, and social development 
over the selfish and animal propensities, and 
the consequent refinement and elevation of 
mind and character. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born on 
the 27th of February, 1807, in the city of 
Portland, Maine. He graduated in 1825, at 
Bowdoin College, and then went to Europe, 
studied in Gottingen, traveled in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and England, and returned to 
America in 1829. During the same year he 
received the professorship of Modern Lan- 
guages in Bowdoin College, and entered imme- 
diately upon its duties. Jn 1832 he was mar- 
ried. Three or four years after this he was 
proffered the professorship of Modern Lan- 
guages in Harvard University, made vacant by 
the resignation of George Ticknor, which he 
accepted, resigning his post at Bowdoin, and 
again visiting Europe to perfect himself in the 
language and literature of the northern nations, 
and spending considerable time in Sweden and 
Denmark. During this visit to Europe he lost 
his wife, who died suddenly at Heidelberg. 
On his return to America, in 1836, he entered 
upon the duties of his professorship at Harvard 
University, where he remained in that capacity 
till 1857. His prineipal works are ‘ Outre- 


Mer ;” “ Hyperion, a Romance ;” “‘ The Span- 


ish Student, a Play;’ ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe ;”? ‘Evangeline ;?? “Kavanagh, a 
Tale ;” ‘“‘ The Golden Legend ;”” “‘ Hiawatha,” 
and various collections of poetry. He is the 
best known and most popular, if not the great- 
est, of American poets. He manifests great 
artistic skill, almost unrivaled command of 
rhyme and expression, and a nice appreciation 
of both material and spiritual harmonies. 
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COL. MICHABL CORCORAN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue temperament of Colonel Corcoran is 
mental-motive. He has a strong, bony frame, 
but is slim, with but little flesh, a large head, 
and an active, excitable, nervous system. His 
feelings are very positive; he is bold, cour- 
ageous, executive, and firm to the last degree ; 
and though he is sometimes excitable, his intel- 
lectual developments, along with Firmness, are 
sufficient to keep his feelings steady, so that he 
is comparatively cool in the hour of danger, 
and there understands his ‘position, and can 
execute as well under the pressure of respon- 
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sibility as in the calmer passages of life. If 
he had a large development of the Vital tem- 
perament his feelings might swamp his judg- 
ment, but with his constitution his feelings are 
employed mainly as agents for executing his 
will and carrying out the purposes of his mind. 
He has naturally a comprehensive mind, is 
able to grasp subjects of magnitude, and, in- 
deed, would enjoy the mayagement of a large 
business, or a large body of men, better than a 
small one. With large perceptives, he has . 
also a practical mind, can attend to all the 
details and keep himself fully advised of every- 
thing which is transpiring around him. He 
thinks rapidly, and his decisions when formed 
are firm and earnest; he is satisfied with his 
own conclusions, and willing to stand or fall 
with them. He is not only qualified to govern 
men and win their confidence, but also to in- 
sure their respect. The weak points of his 
organization relate to the nutritive apparatus: 
he has hardly power enough in his constitution 
to manufacture nourishment for the body and 
the brain; is liable to dyspeptical tendencies, 
and is thereby rendered comparatively delicate. 
Still, organically, he is tough, enduring, and 
hardy, but needs more digestive and assimilat- 
ing power to manufacture blood for the support 
of his constitution. This is evinced by the 
slimness of his body, especially in the region 
of the waist; also, by the narrowness of the 
face and sunken condition of the cheeks. Let 
the reader compare this face with that of 
MacManus, through the middle, and indeed the 
entire temperament of the two, and he will see 
a marked difference : one was a sanguine,impul- 
sive, ardent, enthusiastic man, full of impulse 
and zeal; the other, thoughtful, persevering, 
wiry, persistent, and as calm in intellect ina 
pinch or emergency as in the retirement of the 
study, so far as accuracy and consecutiveness 
of thought are concerned. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


In conformity with a custom, to which the 
wisest and best men have given their sanction, 
it will not be deemed inappropriate, in giving 
a biographical memoir of the heroic Colonel 
of the gallant 69th Regiment of the New 
York State Militia, to preface it with a brief 
record of his genealogy. While it gives us 
pleasure to show that Col, Corcoran is in- 
trinsically the founder of his own fortunes, it 
may not. be overlooked that he is a scion of a 
stock which is distinguished in the history of his 
native land, and never recreant to a cause in- 
volving principles of freedom similar to that 
in the sustainment of which the subject of 
this notice is so worthily prominent. 

One of the most brilliant pages of Irish 
history was written in the heroism of General 
Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, and the 
whole range of history records no more touch- 
ingly devoted burst of patriotic feeling than 
his death-scene. Exiled from Ireland after 
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the famous siege of Limerick, he continued, 
with increased glory, his military career 
on the battle-fields of Europe. Stricken 
down at Landon, and dying on the field, 
he caught the blood which ftowed from 
him in his hand, and contemplating it, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! that this were for Ire- 
land!’ From this hero, who fought for 
his nationality at home, and added splen- 
dor to the Irish name and fame abroad, 
Col. Corcoran—from the testimony of ree- 
ords still kept in his family—is descended. 

Sarsfield’s daughter was married in 1656 
to Col. Brown, of Malahide, in the county 
of Dublin. Col. Brown’s daughter was 
married to William Fitzgerald, of Cloon- 
more, in the county of Roscommon, in 
1678, and by whom he had five daughters 
and one son. The latter died at the age 
of eighteen, and William Fitzgerald divided 
his property—still in possession of his de- 
scendants — between his daughters, who 
married as follows: The eldest to Mr. 
Gardner, the second to Mr. Kelly, the 
third to Mr. Frazer, the fourth, in 1746, 
to Patrick MeDonogh, and the fifth to Mr. 
Dowling. fourth daughter, named 
Dorothy, wed Patrick McDonogh. The son 
of this pair, Patrick McDonogh, Jr., was 
born 1749, and married in 1777 to Mary, 
daughter of Owen Sweeny, of Castletown, 
in the county of Sligo. A daughter of this 
union, Mary McDonogh, was married to 
Thomas Corcoran in the year 1824, after 
his retirement from the West Indies, an 
officer on half-pay. This gentleman was 
the father of Michael Corcoran, now so 
eminently distinguished among the citizen- 
soldiery of New York. 

Michael Corcoran was born on the 21st 
of September, 1827, in Carrowkeel, the 
seat of the McDonoghs, in the county Sligo. 
After receiving the benefits of an English 
education, he spent some three years in 
the Irish Constabulary establishment. He 
resigned his place in August, 1849, and 
emigrated to America. The position of 
emigrants, of even the most cultivated na- 
ture, need not be illustrated by us in this 
place. They all have to undergo vicissitudes, 
which are proverbial. From these, however, 
it seems Mr. Corcoran was singularly exempt, 


owing to his directness of purpose and energy .| 


of action. After some time he entered the 
employment of Mr. John Heeuney, of ‘ Hiber- 
nian Hall,” in the city of New York, and on 
the retirement of Mr. Heeney, Mr. Corcoran 
succeeded him as proprietor of the establish- 
ment, which he held until March of the pres- 
ent year. 

The military career of Col. Corcoran in 
America may be dated from his entrance into 
the 69th, as a private in Company I (which 
has been since changed to Company A). Here 
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PORTRAIT OF COL. MICHAEL CORCORAN. 





“the passion which has been so strongly devel- 


oped was not dormant. He soon was elected 
Orderly Sergeant, and rose by the voice of his 
comrades to be successively First Lieutenant 
and Captain, receiving from the Company, 
during his upward progress, several substan- 
tial testimonials to his fitness and ability in 
every position. 


Capt. Corcoran was a faithful servant of 
the State in what is known as the ‘‘ Quaran- 
tine War ;” being then Senior Captain of the 
69th ; and the Inspector-General’s return pays 
a distinguished tribute to his military character. 
In this official recognition of true and modest 
merit the Inspector said: ‘ What I might say 
of Capt. Corcoran, commanding Company 


A,as to his military knowledge, would not 
add to his already well-known reputation as 
among the best. if not the very best, officer of 
his rank in the First Division.’ This-was high 
praise, and occurrences sinee and recently 
show that it reflects not less credit on the 
officer who conferred than on him who re- 
ceived it. 


Capt. Coreoran was elected to fill the 


vacant coloneley of the 69th, August 25th, 
1859. Since that date his name has been 


. synonymous with the designation of the regi- 


ment. It was especially brought forward on 
the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to New York. Col. Corcoran declined 
to parade the Jrish-born citizens whom he 
commanded, to do honor to the son of the 
sovereign under whose rule the best men 
raised in Ireland for half a century were 
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banished. He was consistent with the history 
of the hero from whom he sprung, and the 
traditions of the stalwart corps he represented, 
It is unnecessary here to go into the details of 
this affair. His trial and defense are now 
matters of pride, not only among the hundreds 
of thousands of his adopted fellow-citizens, 
but in the hearts of the people of Ireland. 
Nor was it overlooked when a necessity arose 
for a display of the American fealty of his 
gallant regiment; and here let us reniark, 
that Col. Coreoran’s action at the time was 
singularly devoid of personal feeling. Many 
of the officers of the 69th were doubtful of 
the propriety of “turning out” while their 
Colonel was undergoing a court-martial for 
what they thought and felt to be an act which 
they coimpletely justified. Immediately Col. 
Corcoran, in a letter (published in the J’r- 
bune), implored them not to take him into any 
account, but to stand by the flag of the Union 
and the sacred principles involved in its sus- 
tainment. The result is known. The court- 
martial was quashed, the 69th left for the seat 
of war attended by one of the most enthusias- 
tie multitudes ever chronicled in our city his- 
tory, and its gallant conduct has kept the eyes 
of the entire people centered on it until its 
term of service expired. 

All through the service of the regiment its 

indomitable Colonel gave it unceasing ex- 
amples of courage and patriotism. He greatly 
distinguished himself at Bull Run; and if we 
err not, is the only one chronicled in an official 
report "(see Report of General Sherman) as 
having brought his regiment off the field in a 
hollow square. A private letter from a 
soldier, which found its way into the papers 
at the time, gives a graphic glimpse of the 
fact. “Sherman,” says the writer, ‘‘ told ihe 
bravest of colonels (Corcoran) to form square. 
The gallant Colonel said: ‘I have not as 
many as I like to do so, but we’il do the best 
we can.’ The brave and determined Colonel 
formed us into square, and so we retreated, 
receiving a fresh flanking fire from our ad- 
versaries as we went along.’’? It was in this 
fire Colonel Corcoran was wounded, which 
led to his capture. For some time he was 
held prisoner in Richmond, but was subse- 
quently sent to Castle Pinckney, Charleston 
Harbor. He was offered his liberation if he 
would pledge himself not to take up arms 
again against the traitors. He indignantly 
repelled the overture, avowed his enthusiastic 
faith in, and devotion to, the cause of the 
Union, and declared his intention to take up 
arms for it as soon as circumstances would 
permit. 
_ In the progress of the arduous and honor- 
able labors which were assigned to his com- 
mand, Col. Corcoran won the esteem of the 
heads of the War Department and the enthu- 
siastic applause of the United States officers 
with whom he co-operated. As the bulwark 
and avant garde of the brigade, having in 
special charge the defense of the principal 
entrance from Virginia into the capital of the 
United States, Col. Coreoran’s command won 
enduring honors. Their fortifications will re- 
main a lasting monument of their zeal and 
patriotism, and by its designation, ‘* Fort Cor- 
coran,’? a name conferred by the War Depart- 
ment—not less than by the watchful prompti- 
tude and military decision of him after whom 
it was called—will carry the name of Col. 
Coreoran into the imperishable chronicles of 
his adopted country. 
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APPROBATIVENESS. 


Man is constituted to live in society, and it 
is necessary to his happiness that he should 
enjoy the good-will of his fellows. To gain 
that good-will one needs to restrain the energy 
of his own will to some extent, in order to 
accommodate himself to the wishes and will of 
others. This sacrifice of individual feeling for 
others, or rather the modification of it, is the 
basis of politeness. The faculty which we call 
Approbativeness lies at the basis of the desire 
to please ; and perhaps no faculty of the mind 
is more influential than this; ifs effects’ on 
feeling and character are immense. In the 
majority of mankind in civilized countries the 
love of praise is both the strong and the weak 
point. It renders a person weak when it be- 
comes the avenue of flattery, it renders him 
strong when it serves to create an ambition for 
eminence or noble attainment. It fires the 
merchant and the mechanic, the farmer and the 
artist, the lawyer, the physician, the poet, the 
author, the orator, and the devotee of fashion; 
and those who stand on the highest summits of 
moral elevation are by no means free from its 
influence, nor should they be. 


This faculty has in it a social quality. Men 
who live apart from their fellows, whose busi- 
ness or circumstances almost hermetically 
estrange them from society, have very little 
culture or development of this feeling. Those 
who live scattered and are very little in society 
are usually not well endowed with it, and what 
they have is inactive, while as we advance 
toward a higher state of civilization, to villages 
and cities, we find the manifestation of this 
feeling in its highest degree of activity and 
power. In large cities, where men expect to 
meet strangers almost exclusively, they feel 
the necessity for a tidy garb, and for the main- 
tenance of manners that are polite and unex- 
ceptionable. Indeed, it is next to impossible 
for a person entirely removed from society to 
maintain, in appearance and manner, those re- 
finements and elegances which are deemed 
indispensable in well-cultivated social life. 
The great error of society in respect to this 
faculty arises from its paramount activity and 
perversion. Like Alimentiveness, Approbative- 


ness has been greatly abused by training and © 


the force of custom. While it exists in proper 
strength and in harmony with the other facul- 
ties, while it is directed to proper objects, and 
subordinated to the intellectual and moral 
powers, its manifestations are not only pleasur- 
able to its possessor, but productive of virtue 
and good order. Its cultivation has been such 
that it is predominant io the character, and the 
majority of mankind are thus made slaves to a 
perverted public sentiment, to a false standard 
of fashion, to fashion right or wrong. Nothing 
is more insatiable than the desire to see and 
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obtain a new fashion, and to be first in it occu- 
pies the attention and engrosses the care of the 
wealthy class, while the Jaboring million strug- 
gle to keep up appearances by endeavoring to 
follow in the wake of the rich. 

This faculty should not be crushed out, but 
allowed a healthy and harmonious develop- 
ment with all the other powers, so that it may 

lend with them in giving the true shading to 
the character. It should have such action as 
the reason and the moral feelings will approve, 
then it will become an aid to virtue, and an 
accessory of morality and good order. In the 
training of this faculty there are grave errors 
to be met and mastered. In ten thousand 
ways it is inflamed without any knowledge or 
intention on the part of those who have the 
care of the young. 
the head of a little girl who, perchance, is 
beautiful and interesting. Persons delighted 
with her appearance and anxious to please her 
parents as well as herself, speak of her beauty 


in her presence, praise her good lvuoks and | 


pretty dress. All she says or does. is repeated 
in her hearing and applauded, which serves to 
make her vain and selfish. She becomes mor- 
bidly sensitive to applause, angpliterally lives 
upon it as she does upon the vital air. If she 
does not receive it she is miserable, and this 
chagrin excites Approbativeness quite as much 
as praise. Ifshe issent toschool gayly attired, 
her good looks attract the attention and awake 
the partiality alike of teacher and pupils, and 
as a natural consequence she becomes the 
favorite and the pet of all.- If she is selfish, 
sharp,and perverse in temper, it is regarded as 
smartness, “and is therefore tolerated, if not 
excused. Such a child will be too much 
elated with attentions to study, and if she 
neglects her lessons, the teacher overlooks an 
imperfect recitation, especially since she is so 
sensitive to censure. Being popular without 
effort, and caressed without deserving it, she 
sees no necessity for being amiable or studious. 
If she is wayward and vicious in disposition, a 
little flattery on the part of others serves to 
smoothe her countenance and restore it to 
smiles, when, in fact, she ought to be held 
responsible, morally and intellectually, for her 
imperious temper and breach of good manners. 
When she is old enough to go into society, she 
there meets with flattery, seeks it, expects it, 
lives upon it. She may be rude, fretful, and 
impolite, yet her beauty palliates her defects 
and captivates her admiring associates. If she 
attends church, her fevered Approbativeness 
makes her more alive to the admiration of 
observers, more solicitous to display her elegant 
dress and sparkling eyes, than to attend to the 
true object of church-going. At school, indif- 
ferent to intellectual culture, she is shallow and 
barren in education; in the social circle she 


curbs not her selfish propensities, and fails to — 


become polite and attentive to the wants and 
happiness of others ; in morals she is defective, 
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because she has been praised and caressed | most excellent, like the fire while kept on the 


without deserving it, and popular without the 
exercise of moral feeling—indeed, while con- 
travening every canon of politeness and refine- 
ment. Whatare we to expect but that such 
a girl so trained should become, as a woman, 
selfish, peevish, deceitful, hypocritical, igno- 


ant, and wanting in all the noble virtues of 


wife and mother? Who would not be sur- 
prised if she were to exhibit all the higher and 
better qualities belonging to her sex and 
station ? 

We can hardly estimate the influence which 
powerful Approbativeness produces upon a girl 
whose beauty calls out praise and admiration, 
and the consequent undue culture of Appro- 
bativeness, unless we study the action of that 
faculty by way of contrast, Let us suppose a 
little girl with a plain face, which has no qual- 
ity to attract attention or win admiration. Her 
mother never told her she was beautiful, she 
is not decked with gaudy dress, nor is she flat- 
tered at school, and therefore she has nothing 
to do but to attend to her studies. If she has 
Approbativeness, and desires to gratify her 
ambition, she sees no way open for her to do 
it but to seek excellence as a scholar, and social 
favor through amiability and gentleness of man- 
ners. She becomes, therefore, a good scholar, 
and cultivates the qualities which refine and 
ennoble the mind, since it is only through the 
action of these that she can attain to a position 
of respectability. When she goes into society 
she is not the observed of all observers, the 
special pet of strangers, and is not inflamed by 
vanity. To make herself acceptable, she aims 
to cultivate and exemplify the amiable virtues ; 
not expecting to be particularly admired at 
church, she has nothing to distract her atten- 
tion from moral and religious instruction. At 
home she has something to do besides to dress 
and receive company ; she becomes industri- 
ous, practical, and domestic, and in general dis- 
position all that a woman should be, and simply 
because not being beautiful she was not flat- 
tered, and therefore her Approbativeness did 
not absorb or overpower all the other faculties, 
and thereby warp and derange her whole 
character. 

When this faculty is excessively active, it 
perverts every thought, tinges every emotion, 
and modifies every action ; it gives to the whole 
mind a feverish susceptibility, and makes its 
possessor keenly alive to reproach, eager to 
gain praise and popularity, and a slave to all 
that affects reputation. 

Like Alimentiveness, the faculty of Appro- 
bativeness is enlarged by the food it feeds upon, 
and like that, it becomes more and more a 
ruling element in proportion as one’s habits are 
calculated to excite it. ‘Teachers and parents 
should never let this element sleep in the chil- 
dren under their care, nor should they allow it 
to be lashed into absorbing wakefulness. While 
acting in a subordinate sphere, its influence is 





- which becomes the master of all. 








hearth ; ‘but when it breaks away from its due 
sphere of action, it is like the conflagration 
In many 
families and schools, Approbativeness is made 
the nucleus of all influence; praise and cén- 
sure are the only influences brought to bear upon 
the conduct of the young, and the result is, 
this feeling becomes almost literally the only 
conscience which the child has, and it would 
seem that the parent and teacher thought so 
by the constant appeals which are made to it 
as a means of controlling and restraining the 
disposition. Whatever brings praise to such a 
child seems right; whatever brings censure 
and disgrace is accounted as wrong. At Thrace, 
under the laws of Lycurgus, to steal was no 
disgrace, but to be found out was infamy. A 
child who is attempted to be restrained from 
wrong-doing only by an appeal to his sense of 
shame, regards such vices and irregularities as 
can be concealed from public knowledge as 
scarcely a crime, and is led to think the sin 
cousists merely in being found out, and virtuous 
actions are virtuous only because they win 
applause. ‘These ideas, whether based on 
truth or error, become their governing influ- 
ence. 


When a child’s Approbativeness is large, 
that faculty should rarely be addressed ; but an 
appeal should be made to conscience, intellect, 
benevolence, and particularly to the fitness and 
propriety of things. Let the child be trained 
to feel that no praise has value except it be 
sanctioned by the abstract principles of reason, 
righteousness, and truth, We are aware that 
the great trouble in the training of children is, 
that those parents who have Approbativeness 
large are apt to feel that an appeal to the same 
feeling ia children constitutes the strongest 
hold which they can have upon their characters 5 
thus they employ flattery almost exclusively as 
a means of control. Children from such 
parents are also liable to inherit an excessive 
amount of this susceptibility to praise, and 
therefure they obtain an excessive amount of 
training in this faculty which is already by 
nature too active, and it is not strange that 
they become excessively vain. Hence it is 
that children removed from parental influence, 
and trained by persons whose organizations 
are somewhat different from their own, are 
often better trained than they can be at home. 
Children who inherit but little of this faculty 
require training by those who have a larger 
degree of it. It is difficult not to conduct 
toward children according to our own stronger 
feelings and impulses, especially if they be 
sympathies and amiable affections; it is diffi- 
cult to be guided by the philosophy of our 
organization, and contrary to our sympathies 
and inclinations in the application of this phi- 
losophy to the training of children, especially 
when such a course crosses our path and ren- 
ders the children temporarily unhappy. But 
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we trust the day is coming when a general 
knowledge of the principles of Phrenology will 
be possessed by all parents and teachers to such 
an extent, at least, that a great majority of the 
errors of education will be corrected, and 
facilities fur drawing out the minds and disposi- 
tions in the right direction, opened to the 
world—facilities for the want of which man- 
kind from the earliest ages have suffered, and 
still suffer. 


Norr.—This series of articles will be con- 
tinued in the volume for the coming year, 
showing how to train and educate all the pas- 
sions and mental powers. 
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PATENTS AND THE WAR. 





Since the commencement of the rebellion, 
applications for patents have, until recently, 
fallen off rapidly. Our citizens are so accus- 
tomed to peace, that to them a state of war 
seems like a state of anarchy, and a feeling of 
uncertainty has seemed to prevail, particularly 
among inventors. Some few, in view of the 
threatening attitude of the rebel army in Vir- 
ginia, have apprehended danger of the loss of 
Government fees in applying for patents. This, 
in any case which may be reasonably pre- 
sumed, was a groundless fear to applicanis 
having their business done through agencies in 
this city. as it is not the custom of solicitors 
of patents here to send money to the patent 
Office at Washington, but the money is paid 
into the office of the assistant treasurer in 
Wall Street, and his certificate to that effect 
answers as well as the gold at Washington. 
Should anything happen to the mails, no loss 
to the applicant ean then occur, for Govern- 
ment is already in possession of the money, 
and has given its receipt therefor, which re- 
ceipt is duplicated to cover any possible con- 
tingency. Others have supposed that in the 
present state of affairs patents will not be as 
valuable as formerly, and have questioned the 
expediency of applying, on that ground. It is 
true that enterprises in patents have had to 
suffer as well as other branches of business, 
but it can be perhaps scarcely said that they 
have suffered more than the generality of 
other pursuits, and this reason if applied gen- 
erally would lead us to sit with arms folded, 
waiting for the war to close and general pros- 
perity to regain its sway, without any sort of 
effort to produce that result--or any other. 
This is not the way for Americans to treat dif- 
ficulties. Instead of idle imbecility in the 
matter, we should look our troubles squarely 
in the face, and set about devising ways and 
means to keep the industrial pursuits of the 
country in a flourishing condition, and to be 
ready when the war closes to ride again the tide 
of success. The war, we apprehend, will be 


of short duration, and then in what condition 


are our industrial interests to be found ? 
It has been very properly said, “in time of 
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peace prepare for war;’’ we say, in time of 
war prepare for peace. When the rebels shall 
have laid down their arms, and peaceful in- 
dustry shall again assume its accustomed tone, 
valuable opportunities will be presented for 
the introduction of useful inventions. The 
very changes which the war will have pro- 
duced will, many of them, have a tendency to 
facilitate such introduction. But suppose they 
are not patented. Suppose an inventor waits 
till everything is settled before venturing to 
apply for a patent. When peace comes, it will 
find him unprepared. His invention not 
patented, he is in no condition to operate ad- 
vantageously, and the more diligent, and con- 
sequently more fortunate, inventor will be able 
to take advantage of the flood-tide, while he 
must linger behind for his patent before he can 
be ready to proceed to business. 

We are glad to learn that our inventors are 
to a certain extent beginning to look at this 
matter in a more proper light than was the 
ease when the war commenced, and that appli- 
cations for patents are on the increase, we 
mean among inventors and their agents. At 
the Patent Office the change is not yet very 
great. This is right; improvements in the 
industry of the country should go on, and in- 
ventors will find it much to their advantage to 
be prepared for the investments that will of 
necessity be made when the war is over. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 





BY T. HULBERT UNH ERWOOD. 





Farr Nature, at rest in this scene, 
Is dreaming sweet dreams of the year. 
Soft visions of purple and green 
Are captured and beautified here. 
Rosy Light, on the crest 
Of the mouniain, at rest, 
Is dreaming this dream of the year. 


While Light is asleep on the hill, 
Sly Shadow creeps down to the vale, 
In search of tne loitering Rill, 
To rest while she whispers a tale ; 
But the Rill is a-doze 
In the arms of the Rose, 
And Shadow may wait in the vale. 


The harps of the Oriole swing, 
Unstrung, on the aureate leaves; 
Not a wood-pigeon ventures a wing, 
They drowsily nod under eaves 
Of the forest-roof old, 
With its cornice of ‘gold, 
Its flags, and its lances in sheaves. 
A curtain, whose name is “ Surceage,” 
From the fingers of air-spirits near, 
Descends with a mission of peace, 
And quietly covers all here: 
By its soft folos oppressed, 
All the earth is at rest 
In this sweetest sweet dream of the year. 
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VotunTary AGrenrs.—Any and every sub- 
scriber or reader is requested to act in behalf of the Jour- 
NAL, by forming clubs or otherwise. Now és the time for 
its friends to manifest their interest in the Journat and the 
cause it advocates, either by obtaining new subscribers, or 


inducing others to act in its behalf. If any lose or wear 
out pumobers in showing the JomxnaL—that’s the best way 
to get subscribers—we will duplicate them in order to make 
their files complete for binding 


THe JouRNAL is published strictly upon the 
OASH SYSTEM ; copies are never mailed to individual sub- 


scribers until paid for, and always discontinued when the 


subscription expires. Hence we force the JourNAL upon 
nore, and keep no credit books, experieuce baving demon- 
strated that the cash system 18 aliogetuer the best fur both 
subscriber and publisher. 
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WHAT MOTHERS CAN NOT PORGEHET, 
AND WHAT BOYS OUGHT TO REMEMBER. 








Boys, do you ever consider how much that 
dear mother of yours thinks of the kind words 
you spoke to her this morning? She can’t 
forget them! She carries them with her from 
room to room. Up-stairs and down-stairs, and 
yet she zs forgetful. She has so much on her 
mind she can’t remember half the time where 
she laid her scissors or thimble. But that kind 
word spoken by her thoughtless, and some- 
times disobedient, boy, she remembers that 
well enough. She knows where she can find 
it, too. Close in her loving heart it is locked 
safe. There has been plenty of unkind, rude, 
and thoughtless words spoken, and they knock 
hard against the door of that heart to get in 
and Jodge, but they’re not harbored. That 
kind word, that dutiful act, covers a multitude 
of sins. When she retires for the night it 
goes with her. It cuddles closer even than 
the baby on her arm, and when a voice at her 
side exclaims, sternly, ‘‘Something must be 
done with Willie, he is getting so disobedient 
and willful,’ then comes up from the over- 
flowing heart to the eloquent lips all the ten- 
derness of the mother pleading for her erring 
boy. 

Boys, cherish that dear mother before she 
is laid beneath the sod. It will be too late 
then; speak another kind word to-morrow 
morning, as you kiss her pale cheek—to- 
morrow night, oftener and oftener, until it be- 
comes so natural to speak gently and act 
dutifully toward her that it becomes second 
nature. If you would prosper in business, 
enjoy long life, a happy and serene old age, 
and, above all, a peaceful end, cherish thy 
mother, and don’t forget the kind word ! 

Mrs. M. A. Kipper. 
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THE TRUE SPIRIT. 

Messrs. FowiLer Anp WELLs: I can not 
do without the PurenoLogicaL JourNaAL, 
war or no war. Iam endeavoring to get up a 
club among my neighbors. But few persons 
have any just sense of the great benefit ari-ing 
from a knowledge of the scievce of Phren- 
ology, while other works of a fictitious charac- 
ter are freely read, and more important read- 
ing matter is almost wholly discarded.. I shall, 
however, use my best endeavors to get the 
JournaL, and the noble cause it advocates, 
into notice here, for some who think them- 
selves unable to take the JournaL spend 
enough in one year to pay the price of fifty 
subscriptions to the work, and that, too, for 
things which can be of no sort of benefit to 
either body or mind. For the coming year 
you will send the Journax to my address, as 
heretofore, and find inclosed one dollar, the 
price of subscription. Yours, for the cause, 


W. C. 























SHALL WE SEPARATE? 





Wirn the new year, 1862, Tue Amert- 
cAN PurenotogicaL Journat will enter 
upon its thirty-fifth volume. Many of its 
readers have adhered to it from the first. 
Then their youthful locks were auburn or 
black—they are now gray with age ; yet it 
seems to us but a short time since the 
JouRNAL was launched a tiny boat. Its 
build was unique, its flag unknown ; it is no 
longer astranger. It was devised as a mes- 
senger of a better mental philosophy than 
‘the world had’ known. Its mission has 
been felt. Its teachings pervade the best 
literature of the day ; ministers incorporate 
its doctrines into their sermons; lawyers 
and judges speak the language of Phrenol- 
ogy in their arguments and charges in court ; 
asylums for the insane are blest by its phil- 
osophy in the comprehending and treatment 
of insanity ; teachers have learned to study 
their pupils, guide their action, and control 
their dispositions by the aid of Phrenology. 
The question is, shall this JournaL be 
allowed to languish even in war times, for 
a want of support? Though the times are 
dull, can our countrymen afford to do with- 
out it? Hitherto it has been sustained by 
individual effort; each subscriber has used 
personal exertion to secure another; some 
have obtained as many as five or six hun- 
dred ina year. To such voluntary agents 
we appeal. Let each reader get one new 
subscriber; he needs no certificate of 
agency—his neighbor knows him and will 
trust him to send the money. Men are 
social beings, and each can influence an- 
other. Thousands who never have read 
the Journat would thank any of our sub- 
scribers for impressing upon them the pro- 
priety and profitableness of becoming read- 
ers of the Journat. There is no citizen 
who is capable of earning his living, or exert- 
ing any influence in society, who would not 
be in more ways than one benefited by a 
year’s perusal of these pages. Will not our 
friends try the experiment? and will they 
not make the effort at once? At the be- 
ginning of the new year is the best time to 
subscribe. Our terms are extremely lew, 
and the matter which we print is of perma- 
nent value. Every volume of the Journat, 
though ten years old, would read like a 
fresh book in a family that had never 
perused its pages. Unlike the newspaper, 
the value of which passes with the date of 
its publication, the Journat is rendered 
even more valuable by long keeping, espe- 
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cially the biographical part. The Journau 
will be profusely illustrated, published on 
the first of every month, and couched in 
such language as will adapt it to all classes 
of readers. This was the first pictorial 
paper in America; nowhere else, twenty 
years ago, could be found the portraits and 
biographies of men in a serial publication, 
Many of the pictorial papers of the present 
day publish merely the likenesses of per- 
sons without any biography, while the 
JouRNAL gives the phreuological character 
and biography, and thus maintains those 
peculiar characteristics which combine to 
make it of incalculable value in the present, 
and a rich source of reference for all future 
time. 


oe 


WHO WILL DO IT? 





Tue proprietors of the PurenoLocicaL Jo R- 
nau and Warer Cure Jounnau offer the fol- 
lowing inducements to VOLUNTARY AGENTS. 

The one who shall first send twenty subscrip- 
tions for the Journals, for the year 1862, and Ten 
Dollars, shall receive as a premium TEN DOL- 
LARS in books, prepaid by mail, which he may 
choose from the list published in the present 
number. ‘To the one who shall send the second 
twenty subscriptions, Nine Douuars in books, 
as above. 


For the third Twenty Names, Ercur Doiars in 


books, as above. 

For the fourth Twenty Names, Seven DoLiars 
in books, as above. 
For the fifth Twenty Names, Six Dollars in books, 

as above. . 

For the sixth Twenty Names, Five Dollars in 
books, as above. 

For the seventh Twenty Names, Four Dollars in 
books, as above. : 
For the eighth Twenty Names, Three Dollars in 

books, as above. - 

For the ninth Twenty Names, Two Dollars 
books, as above. 

For the tenth Twenty Names, One Dollar n 
books, as above. 

Our friends can send names for either or both 
Journals, to make up their numbers, and they 
may be sent to any number of post-offices, as de- 
sired. A list of the successful competitors will 
be published so soon as their claims shall be de- 
cided. Who will be the first ? 


—_—— eo 


PosTAGE on THE JouRNALS.—On the PHRENO- 
LOGIOAL or WATER-CuRrE JourNalLs, any distance in the 
United States, California, Oregon, and Washington Terri- 
tory included, the postage is six cents a year, if paid in 
advance for the year, at the office where received, not in 
New York, or one cent a number, which is twelve ceuts a 
year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Canada and 
other British North American provinces, the postage is 
the same—six cents a year, payable in New York instead 
of at the office where received. Subscribers in the Prov- 
inces will therefore send-six cents in addition to their 
subscription, to pay postage to the lines. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure ; 
put our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
plus after supplying subscribers. 
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WOMAN CAN DO IT. 





From the earliest ages the very best things 
have been done by woman. Now that thou- 
sands of our countrymen are off for the war, 
and the women have to a greater extent than 
ever before the home-interests to manage and 
care for, we appeal especially to our female 
reader-friends to act as agents for the 
JournaLs. Some of our most efficient and 
successful agents for obtaining subscribers have 
ever been women; and now that woman has 
increased responsibilities, she needs more than 
ever before the aid which the PureNnoLoGicaL 


JourNnau would give her in guiding the edu-— 


cation of her children, and the health-advice 
contained in the Water-CurrE Journat to 
enable her to keep her family well, and thus 
avoid doctors’ bills and death. What maid or 
matron realizing this truth will not get one or 
more subscribers for the new volume. . We 
mean to make the Journat the coming year 
richer in good counsel to all than ever before. 





@o Correspondents. 





CorRESPONDENT.—1, Can nervous vitality be 
increased ? 

Ans, We think it can. 

2. Cana recluse or hermit cultivate the organs of Be- 
nevolence, Human Nature, Agreeabieness, Approbative- 


ness, Secretiveness, and Adhesiveness, without any inter- 
course with socie'y ? 


Ans. He would not be likely to do so. 

8. Can Organic Quality that is marked average become 
large by a rigpt course of life? or can it be improved at 
all in a person eighteen years of age? 

Ans, It might be much impr.ved, though it might be 
difficult to make a great change. 

T. A. B.—I am naturally extremely diffident 
and bashful; so much so as to make it next to impossible 
for me to express a tnought in public. Where is the defi- 
ciency or excess? avd what the remedy? In some of 
your works you state that this arises trom deficient Self- 
Esteem. I think this incorrect in my case. My Self- 
Erteem is large, and, I think, active. I have an uncom- 
monly large head, but lack force of character. What 
orgaus are lacking? What meuns can I use to stimulate 
my powers to the utmost that nature will endure, and at 
the same time constantly and naturally. 

Ans, You ask almost too much to be answered on such 
slight data as you give. You may have a very sensitive 
temperament, and that made more sensitive than is natu- 
ral by your habits. You may have excessive Cautiousness 
and Approbativeness, and small organs of courage and 
energy; this latter you confess. We doubt your Self- 
Esteem being large and active. You should use abundant 
exercise in some manly vocation. Eat nutritious, but not 
stimulating articles of food. Your head being very large, 
requires more bodily power than you possess to give it 
adequate support, Also not less than eight hours of sleep, 
to give rest and quietmess to the nervous system. It might 
be well for you to send your portrait, and have a full 
written description of your character, when we can answer 
all your questions. If you will give us your address, we 
will send you “ The Mirror of the Mind,” which will give 
the particulars relative to such examinations. 


Cuicaco.—Send for the ‘‘ Mirror of the Mind,” 
which will be sent free by mail, and this will explain 
everything respecting examinations by the portrait, with 
directions how the likeness should be taken. The lecture 
you mention has not been published, though the essence 
of it is embodied in various works of ours. We can not 
now tell relative to fufure labors. 

Tue article entitled ‘*‘ What Becomes of all the 
Motion ?” is not regarded as sound in theory, and therefore 
it will not be published, 
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PHusiness Aotices. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


In January and in Jory we begin new Volumes of 
this JourNAL. Those whose subscriptions close with the 
last number, can now forward, with their request f.r re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trust to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work, 
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Tue JANUARY number commences the TuirTyY- 
Firra Vol. of the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


Treacuers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subseribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Ageuts may obtain Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations. 


SuBsCRIBERS may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the JouRNAL sent the full time. 


Cruss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance, 


HaAvine BEEN a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 


f= Our terms are, PayMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 


Ir you want to have your correspondence do 


you credit, study ‘*‘ How to Write,” and use the Adjustable 
Steel Pen. 


Frienps—Co-woRKERS— VOLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. <A little well-directed effort, just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands, May we not hear from you? 


Be Careruu.—If those ordering the JouRNAL 
would write all names of persons, post-offices, etc., cor- 
rectly and plainly, we should receive Jess scolding about 
other people's errors. We are got infallible, but most of 
the errors about which agents complain are no? attribut- 
able to any one in the JouRNAL office. People who forget 
to date their letters at any place, or to sign their names, or 
to give the name or address for copies ordered, will please 
take things calmly and not charge us with their sins of 
omission, ete. 


_ To get an idea of what a whaling voyage really 
is, without encountering its perils and hardships, one has 
only to visit the fine panorama of Capt. Williams, pow on 
exhibition at Hope Chapel, 720 Broadway, where an even- 
ing can be pleasantly spent, and many things learned, for 
“ only a quarter.” 


New Posr-Orrice.—A new post-office has been 
established in Columbia County, N. Y., and named 
“Mount Lebanon.” This is the address of the Shaker 
Society in that vicinity. 


Postrace Sramps.—As the old stamps are no 
longer received in payment of postage, our friends will 
oblige us by sending new ones instead, any quantity. of 
which will be received in payment of books or subscrip- 
tions. 


PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Jourwat will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 


We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 
Remitrrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 


New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed, 
may be remitted 
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IMPROVEMENTS made in the machinery for 
manuficturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, nave enabled bim to overcome the many 
imperfecions hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to brmg tbe cost within the reach of all. The 
wri'ing puolie should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months 1s done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; taerefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens, 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use 0; the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and anew one select- 
ed; therefore, in the Use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capab'e of receiving any degree of elasticity. so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adajted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and srm are not 
eas as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 

ens. 

Ue is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to +1, sce -rding to s-ze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Suld by all dealers in the lne tnronghout the country. 
Wholesale and reiail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where ali orders, inclosmyg cash or post-stamps, will re- 
ceive prom.-t attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
jn value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed, 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York 

* We happen to knuw Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best und most exteusive manutacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in Americs, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—W. Y. 
Tribune. 

“We have been in the babit of using these Gold Pens 
for along time and bave always found them the best in- 
struments of the kind tbat have fallen in our way.”— 
WN. Y. Bvening Post. 


ry. 

Teetn. upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Srreet. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, aud rugee of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perteet prototype of the natural orguns, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSION Of the mouth and original contour 
of the iace. 

it is the height of artt» conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtamed by addressing 
Dr. J. AtteN & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


J. Parrisn, 823 Canal Street, New York, 


manufacturer of Sh-ris, Bosoms, Wristhands, and Collars, 
is now selling at prices 'o suit the t'mes: 

Men’s and Boys’ White Shirts, 5« cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, $ , $1 %5; and superior made, to measure, 
cut oy a practical shirt-cutter, aud fit guaranteed, six for 
$9, $:0 AD, and § 2, 

gs Ladies will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Coliars, and Wristbands, fur svirt-making, at 
very low prices. 


Scnoor or Art For Lavres, 863 Broad- 
way, New York.—Miss 8. E. Furver respectfully an- 
pounces that the School of Art for Ladies reopened on 
Monday, Sep:ember 16, 1861. Thorough instruction given 
in Drawing snd Pamting trom the human figure, natural 
objects, models, ete., by competent artists. Drawing and 
enyraving upon wood thoroughly aught. Arrangements 
are being made t» enable pupils, ss soon as qualified, to 
receive profitable employment. Saturday classes, for 
Stee ie and pupils attendiog other schools during the 
week, 

Pupils received at any time during the Term. 

Orders received for orawing and engraving upon wood. 
Portraits, Machinery, Arcauectural Designs, Landscapes, 
Fruits, Flowers, etc., executed in the best munner, upon 
esonable terms. 


Instructions iv GyMNASTICs, containing 
a fall Deser'ption of more than Eight Huadred Exercises, 
and Iliustraced by Five Huudred Enyravings, by J. E. 
@Alfonce. Geo, F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall aud 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 





4 New Edition of 


How tro Get a Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


Wew Patent Law Entire, 


in which many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 


Fow.Ler AnD WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Trrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 


GuTTA-PEROCHA 


; THE CEMENT ROOFING. 
CHEAP+#ST and 
most. DURABLE JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


ROOFING in use. 
Fire and WatTer- 
Proor. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
aud sent to all 
parts of the coun- 
iry, with full direc- 
tions for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense, 


SoLt MANUFACTURERS, 


73 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 8T, 
NEW YORK. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, ete., ete. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 





Baker, Smira & Oo., Soe Pro- 


prietors and Manufacturers of BAKER’S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming avd Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, ete., by Low Pressure Steam. 
(s" Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 


Only Manufactory and Office - Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 





Reporters’ Poonoerapuic Books. 


Hon. T. H. Benron said, ‘* Had PeonowRapny been known 40 years 
ago, it would have SAVED ME 20 YEARS HARD LABOR.”? 
The Reporter’s Maoual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 69 
Manual of Phonograppy. Exere’sinterpay’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Reporvg 1 +0 
Phouographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Poon. 1 00 


History of Shorthacd in the Reporting Style........ 75 
Phonographie Reader, Companion to Puono Manual 25 
New Manners Book. Corresponding style.......... 75 


Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. By Longley... 50 
Phovographie Copy Book, with Moroeeo Covers.... 60 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover ......... 10 
The American Phonetic Dictionary. By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalus m Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 


The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Mart, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Grorer L Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portasie Heaters, Water 
AND SteaAM HEATING APPARATUS, Ki1CHEN AND Laun- 
pry Raneers, Keeisters, VENTILATORS ETC. REPAIRS 
FOR THE-RAPPOWAM RANGES AND FurNacEs. No. 54 Easr 
131TH STREET, BETWEEN -BroADWAY AND UNIVERSITY 
Puace, New York. 12t, 





Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JOURNALS, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of tne book ia money or postage stumps, will 
have it promptly forwarsed by mail, tree of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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Now wirnmn REAcH or ALL. 


gover csicaltons 


ATED 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in ali the princip.l Cities and Towns in the 
Unit. d S'ates. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now mannfacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitcnes of the 
two leading muebines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This 1s the only company 
that mannfactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


NEW 
Extectro-Gatvanic BatrTEertizs, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION, 

Pxiogs, $10, $12, 815, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

318 Broadway, New York. 











Gary? 8’ PAT ENer 
MARBLEIZED 


Gutta Percua RooFrine, 


Warranted Pure Gutta Percha and India Rubber, 
No Coal Tsr. 
FORBES & WILLIS, 

73 South Street, and 18 2 Broadway. 
Central Office—510 Broa: way, opposite St. Nicholas, 
Send for Circular, 

MARBLEIZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES, 


Heavy Percha Duck Roofing............ 6 cents per foot. 
Double Felt Marbled do. ........... 4 cents ner foot. 
Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled 14 cents per foot. 


Country merchants supplied st re-‘uced prices. 








By mail, 30 cents. 


Our Farm or Four Acres, 
AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Tar Pronoarapuic TEACHER. 
—A Complete Systematic Instructor in the Art of Pheaog- 
raphy, or Shori-Hand. 

This book explains, in a manner easily understood, the 
principles of Phonography, and to impart thorough instruc- 
tion in the art without the aid of an oral teacher. Pho- 
nography is the most simple and natural short-hand ever 
invented. By the aid of it any one can easily write out a 
speech, or a sermon. as it is being delivered. Phonog- 
raphy is a highly useful acquirement to avy young man, 
no matter what business he may select. Prepaid by mail, 
for 45 cents, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. 


Put upon 


rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


{= Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stanaps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Homes for the Industrious ! 
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GARBEN STATE OF THA WEST. 








1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 


in Tracts of Forty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN. 


HE attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of 
the community is directed to the following statements 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 


which, as they will perceive, will enable them by proper 
energy, perseverance and industry, to provide comfortable 
liomes for themselves and families, with, comparatively 
s vaking, very little capital. 


LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 
- No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an 
inducement as the State of Illinois. There is no portion of 
the world where all the conditions of climate anid soil so 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Corn 
and Wuerat, asthe Prairies of Illinois. 


THE SOUTHERN PART 


of the State lies within the zone of the cotton regions, while 
the soil is admirably adapted tothe growth of tobacco and 
hemp; and the wheat is worth from fifteen to twenty cents 
more per bushel than that raised further north. 


RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such 
wonderful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Mid- 
die States are moving to Illinois in greatnumbers. The area 
of Illinois is about equal to that of England, and the soil is 
50 rich that it will support twenty millions of people. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS, 


These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and 
rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with the 

Eastern and Southern markets. 


% APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 


Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coaland iron are 
almost Untouched. Theinvariable rule that the mechanical 
arts flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will fol- 
low at ax early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next 
toa Fears the natural laws and necessities of the case war- 
rant the belief that at least five hundred thousana people 
will be engaged in the State of Illinois in various manufactur- 
ing pursuits. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 


Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on the railways of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income 
from seyeral these works, with a valuable public fund in 
lands, go to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, 
and must consequently every day decrease. 


THE STATE DEBT. 
The State Debt is only $10,105,398, 14, and within the 


PRESENT POPULATION. 
Tho State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 
persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
population 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The Agricultural products of Illinois are greater than those 
of any other State. The products sent out during the past 
year exceeded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 1860 ap- 
proaches 35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not 
less than 140,000,000 bushels, 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 


Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immaoeci- 
ate results for hislabor as upon these prairie soils, they being 


composed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which, !s un- * 


surpassed by any on the globe, 


TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 
Since 1854, the company have sold 1,300,000 acres, They 
sell cnly to actual cultivators,and every contract contains 





an agreement to cultivate. The road has been constructed 
thro’ these lands at an expenso of $50,000,000. In 1850 the 
population of theforty-nine countics through which it passes 
was only 835,598 5 since which 479,293 have been added, 
making the whole population 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 


EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 
As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tons of freight, inclucing 8,600,000 bushels of 
grain, and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the 


line last year. 
EDUCATION, 


Mechanics and workingmen will find the free school system 
encouraged by the State, and endowed with a large revenue 
for the support of schools. Their children can live in sight 
of the churchand schoolhouse and grow with the prosperity 
of the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The prices of these lands vary from $5 to $25 per acre 
according to location, quality, &c. Tirst-class farming lands 
sell for about $10 or $12 per acre ; and the relative expense 
of subduing prairie land as compared with wood lands is in 
the ratio of 1to 10 in favor ofthe former. The terms of 
sale for the bulk of these lands will be 


One Year’s Interest in advance, 

at six per ct. per annum, and six interest notes at six per ct. 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five and six 
years from date of sale; and four notes for principal, payable 
in four, five,six and seven years from date of sale ; the 
contract stipulating that one-teuth of the tract purchased 
shall be fenced and cultivated, cach and every year, for 
five years from date of sale, so that at the end of five years, 
one-half shall be fenced and under cultivation. 


Twenty Per Cent. will be deducted 


last three years has been reduced $2,959,746 80,and we may|from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at 


reasonably expect that in ten years it will become extinct. 


tion to 


|six dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. 
Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica- 
’ 


J. W. FOSTER, Land Commissioner, Chicago, Illinois. 


- For the names of the Towns, Villages and Cities situated upon the Wlinois 
Central Bailroad see pages 188, 189, 190, APPLETON S RAILWAY GUIDE. 
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$5 Savep—$1 27 Procurrs 
Post-paip Supsor'sers. Patent Press and Book for 
copying business letters instantly and perfectly. 
Whoiesale 4gents and Canvassers wanted, 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 


6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 





A RewarKABLE Book. 


Hints Towarp Puystcat Perrgecrron; or, The Philoso- 
phy of Human Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
Retain Bodily Symme ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. By D. H. Jacques. 


This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and important deductions, and pre- 
senting many novel applications of the highest truths of 
Physiolovy, Hygiene, Mental Science, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Philosophy, and not in a spirit 
of charlatanism, that he here shows us how the phys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—bow 
man may become strong, active, eflicient—in a word, 
manly ; how woman may rej ice in the tuilness of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to her sex; and how the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womannood. Everybody should 
read the book, tor everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and delicately discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself to all, it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wile and mother. 

Iilustrated with more than twenty plates, and numervus 
wood cuts 

A new editioni now ready. Price $1. 

‘ FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Prrenotogicar Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact locstion of alt the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every ove to study tre science without an 
instructor, Jt nay ke packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (uot by mail) 
to any part ot the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only #1 25 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3:8 Broadway, New York. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age, 
A cast made of plaster of Paris. the size o} the human head, 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenslogieal 
Organs is represented, fuily developed, w:th all the divisions 
and class'fications. Th ose who cau not obtain tne services 
of a professor may learn in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole scence of Phrenology, so far as the 
locations of the Organs are concernoed.”—W, Y, Daily Sun. 





Facrs ror Youne Mrn 
AND 
FACTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
On the evils of those pernicious practices which impair 
the intellect, affect the health, and, if continued, finally in- 
sure the des:ruction of both body and soul. 
We have been unaole for some time ty furnish this valu- 
ab'e little work, but have now a supp'y on hand. 
Price of each, postpaid, 15 cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


VALUABLE Books ror FARMERS. 


Grasses AND Piants. Their Natural History. By 


Charles. iL, Hints k seat ee ee . $1 25 
Miton Cows anp Datry Farmine.. By Charles L. 

EMU Eespengges Boras Sens Geiies qi oease ark Wiaiaie tinea ciate 1 25 
AMERICAN Fruit Cuiturist. By John Thomas... 1 25 
Horse anp His Dismases. By Robert Jennings... 1 25 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Jus. F. W. Johnston 1 50 
CHEMISTRY IN ITS APPLIOATIONS TO AGRICULTURE 

AND SPHYSIOBOG Yeo seus Skate Ae Mapiateias sam bipeks caged 00 
DAvDD ON THE DISEASES OF CATTLE..... are ara ig a ene 
Country Lire BY COPELAND............... qbaaane 2 25 
Nortn Amprioan Insxots. By B. Jaeger...... PAR aL 25. 
Uses anp Asusns oF Arr. By Griscom........ <e OU 
ANNUAL REGISTER FOR 186. By J.J Thomas.... 80 
Hyvnry Man His Own LAWYER.........600-s0000- 1 25 
Mysteries oF Ber-KgeEring ExrLtarnep. By M. 

QUIN BY. os iB a siee'e oid dace paths. be pene apeeS Ay yee es 
Our Farm or Four Acres, and the Money we Made 

by ites ss eiath sb Gad. fas pliGpaintine siete eee te - 0 60 
Pear Curture. Its Propagation, Planting, Culti- 

vation, etc..... Gr, Nabi seals, FREES een SOS 
CATEOHISM OF CHEMISTRY............. phakic --- 0 80 
DomEstTIo AND ORNAMENTAL Pouttry. With sixty- 

five original Portraits .........0.. e065 pacity Leto 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


THe Racrs or Mun, witk Por- 


TRAITS.—Origin of Races, New Theory of Population, 
given in THE ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for $3 00, 
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Eprror’s Nore.—We had intended to give the 
closing chapters of the Moran Puitosorny, and 
also an article in continuation of the subject 
“Imagination,” with a review of Herbert Spencer 
and J. D. Morel respecting mental elements, but 
a pressure of other. matter, and the necessity of 
publishing title-page, ete., in the present number, 
made it impossible. When completed we shall 
issue the Monat Purosopxy in book form. 

_—__—2- + -__ 
(For Life Mlustrated.} 


PRIDE AND WORTH. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER, 





A trxy leaf, one autumn day, 
Went slowly fluttering to the ground, 
Where clothed with grief and shame it lay, 
Nor hardly dared to look around. 


One who had felt so very proud 
And haughty in her robe of green, 
Who always praised herself aloud, 
And now to feel so very mean ! 


What could she do? She glanced around, 
With more of hate, and less of grace, 
When, lo! she met upon the ground 
Her next-door neighbors, face to face. 


She tried to toss her dying head, 
(So much of pride was left within,) 

“J think, my friends,” she faintly said, 
“Some great mistake there must haye been. 


It ill becomes a leaf like me, 


Who livedupdil the topmost bough, 


To linger in ‘> ompany 
As seems to sa st zegedme ny 
I felt the sun’s first morning ray, % 
My cup the earliest filled with dew ; 


“While here, degraded, I must lay, 
And share the fate that’s meant for you.” 


A leaf, much wiser than the rest, 
Still green, and lingering on the tree, 
Who always loved the shade the best, Fe 


Felt grieved such foolish pride to see. *. 
vie 
“ My friend,” quoth she, “ come down we must, 


Both young and old, both high and low, 
And mingle with unsightly dust, 
Or find a grave beneath the snow. 


For He who paints the humblest leaf, 
And notes the helpless sparrow’s fall, 
Appoints a slumber, deep, though brief, + 
A lonely grave alike to all. 
But when the spring-time comes again, 
He'll visit every leaflet’s bed”— 
She paused—her speech had been in vain: 
The proud and silly leaf was dead! 


MORAL. e 


one TAr re 
He who with vain and empty show would rise, 
May blind his own, but not his neighbor's eyes ; 
Sooner or later, first or last, depend, 
True worth wiil shine, and pride wiil have an end. 


~<a ____ 


Orrum.—One of the curious facts recently re- 
vealed by the publication of Custom-House tables 
is, that there was imported into this country last 
year three hundred thousand pounds of opium. 
Of this amount, it is estimated from reliable data, 
that not more than one tenth is used for medical 
purposes. The habit of eating opium is known to 
be spreading rapidly among lawyers, doctors, cler- 


gymen, and literary men; and enormous quanti- 
ties are used by the manufacturers of those pois- 
onous liquids which are dealt out in drinks in the 
saloons and groggeries that infest every city and 
village in the country. 
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ReMARKABLE Woxrs oF Human Lasor.— 
Nineveh was 15 miles long, 8 wide, and 40 miles 
round, with a wall 100 feet high, and thick enough 
for three chariots abreast. Babylon was 50 miles 
within the walls, which were 75 feet thick and 100 
high, with 100 brazen gates. The temple of Di- 
ana, at Ephesus, was 420 feet to the support of 
the roof. It was a hundred years in building. 
The largest of the pyramids is 481 feet high, and 
653 on the sides; its base covers 1l acres. The 
stones are about 60 feet in length, and the layers 
are 208. It employed 330,000 men in building. 
The labyrinth in Egypt contains 300 chambers 
and 12 halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 
27 miles around, and 100 gates, Carthage was 29 
milesround Athens was 25 miles round, and con- 
tained 359,000 citizens and 400,000 slaves. The 
temple of Delphos was so rich in donations, that it 
was plundered of $50,000,000, and Nero carried 
away from it 200 statues. The walls of Rome 
were 18 miles round. , 
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Forxs.—Forks came into England for the first 
time in the reign of James I.; prior to that pe- 
riod, people used their fingers, as Oriental nations 
do to this day. There is an allusion to this fact 
in an old book entitled ‘* Coryat’s Crudities, hast- 
ily gobbled up in Five Months’ Travells in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhoetia (commonly called the Grisons 
country), Helvetia (Switzerland), some parts of 
High Germany and the Netherlands.” The au- 
thor of this book describes a custom among the 
Italians, “‘not used in any other country.” He 
says: ‘* The Italians, and also most strangers in 
Italy, do always at their meals use a little forke 
when they cut their meate; for while with their 
knife, which they hold in one hand, they cut the 
meate out of. the dish, they fasten their forke, 
which they hold in the other hand, upon the same 
dish. * * * This form of feeding is, I under- 
stand, generally used in all places in Italy, their 
forkes being for the most part of yron or steele, 
and some of silver, but these are used only by 
gentlemen. The reason of this their curiosity is, 
because the Italian can not by any means en- 
dure to have his dish touched with fingers.” Rid- 
icule directed its shafts against forks when they 
were first brought into Eagland. Beaumont and 
Fletcher cast their jokes at the “ fork-carving 
traveler ;’’ and Ben Jonson makes one of his char- 
acters allude to ‘‘the laudable use of forks, 
brought into custom here as they are in Italy, to 
the sparing of napkins.” 

a 0 6 9 


Draw Ramsay, in his ** Reminiscences of Scot- 
tish Life and Character,” tells us of an old lady 
who liked a party at quadrille, and sent out her 
servant every morning to invite the ladies required 
to make up the game, and her directions were 
graduated thus: ‘Nelly, you'll ging to Lady 
Carnegy’s, and mak my compliments, and ask the 
honor of her ladyship’s company, and that of the 
Miss Carnegies, to tea this evening; and if they 
canna come, ging to the Miss Mudies, and ask 
the pleasure of their company ; and if they canna 
come, you may ging to Miss Hunter, and ask the 
favor of her company; and if she canna come, 
ging to Lucky Spark, and bid her come.” 


PPA PDL APPLE 


‘in New England who do not know one week where 
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Tre ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL AND PHys- 
IOLOGIOAL ALMANAO FoR 1862, containing, besides the 
usual cal+ndar matter, a great number of portraits of emi- 
neot persons, with their history and character ; also, arti- 
eles on health and other interesting topies, is now ready. 
Price, by mail, postage prepaid by the publishers, 6 cents 
single, or $1 for twenty-five copies. Usual terms to the 
trade. Orders may be sent in at once. Address FowLer 
AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Corn Breav.—A few years since, half the bread 
eaten in New England was made of corn and rye 
meal ; now the majority of families see nothing but 
wheat bread, except on very rare occasions, from 
one year to another. The farmers of the West and 
the planters of the South live on corn bread, and 
sell their wheat te us, because corn bread costs 
only half, or less than half, as much as wheat 
bread. Yet there are thousands of poor families 


the next week’s supplies are to come from, who 
would feel a sort of degradation in living on corn 
bread; and if they resort to it occasionally, eat 
slyly and by stealth, that it may not be known 
they are so poor as to live on Indian meal. 

There is a mistake in this. There is nothing 
more palatable than corn meal properly cooked. 


There is a variety of articles for the table that 
may be pre-ared from it, that are highly tooth- 
some, and will be preferred to anything else by 
many people, almost universally by the children. 
Here is an opportunity for considerable economy, 
and one at the same time productive of health. 
Let Indian meal be partially substituted for flour, 
and the expenses of the table can be very consid- 
erably reduced by this one change.— Spring field 
Republican. 


oe oo 


CotteGes In THE Unirep Srares.—By the 
annual statement just printed, it appears that in 
forty-seven colleges of the land there are 8,540 
students, of whom 3,082 are professors of religion. 
There were during the last year 492 hopeful con- 
versions. There were 987 who intend to become 
ministers. According to the fullest report we 
have ever seen, there were 122 colleges in the 
United States, of which 113 are Protestant and 9 
Roman Catholic. Of the Protestant colleges, 16 
are controlled by the Baptists, 13 by Methodists, 
8 by the Episcopalians, some 11 by the Congrega- 
tionalists, 2 by the Unitarians, and 1 by the Uni- 
versalists, and the remainder by the various 
branches of the Presbyterians. Of all the col- 
leges, 15, or about one eighth of the whole, are 
situated in New England. ‘The Free States have 
65 of the colleges, and the Slave States 57. 
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A uiTTLe girl, showing her little cousin, about 
four years old, a star, said, “‘ That star you see up 
there is bigger than this world.” ‘No, it aint,” 
said he. ‘‘ Yes, it is.” ‘‘ Then why don’t it keep 
the rain off?” : 

<6 <> 

Lorp BroapLanps, who was a fast man, once 
asked dear old Mr. Justice Mellow, of convivial 
memory, if there was any truth in that old saying, 
“ As sober as a judge.” It was a good hit, and 
we all laughed heartily at it, ‘It is perfectly 
true,” replied the jadge, “as most of those old 


saws are. They are characteristic, at least; for 
sobriety is the attribute of a judge, as inebriety 
is of a nobleman. Thus we say, ‘As sober as a 
judge, and ‘4s drunk as a lord.” 
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